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"PREFACE. 


■J?e 


If  injustice  has  bceu  done,  it  has  not  been  of  malice  aforethought."— J5.  C.  Siedman. 

To  prepare  a  text-book  of  American   literature  is  a  difficult 

sk.     It   is    utterly    impossible    to  give  every   writer  a   place 

so   small   a  compass,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  justice  cannot 

)e  done  every  section  of  our  broad  land.  Especially  do  we 
alize  this  to  be  true,  when  we  discover  that  in  the  South  alone 

there  are  over  3,500  writers,  to  say  naught  of  the  remaining 

I bree  sections.  While  we  trust  a  spirit  of  fairness  shall  per- 
ade  our  work,  we  know  that  in  the  judgment  of  many  wisa 
ritics  some  names  will  be  omitted  contrary  to  their  opinion, 
nd  many  inserted  which  they  think  should  have  been  omitted. 
Every  compiler  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  subject  to  this  criticism. 
Plato  said,  "It  is  a  commendation  of  a  good  huntsman  to 
find  game  in  a  wide  world,  but  it  is  no  imputation  if  he  hath 
not  caught  it  all."  Therefore  we  beg  the  missing  writers  and  their 
friends  to  wait  patiently  until  the  supplement  shall  catch  all 
that  remain. 

If  this  volume  shall  prove  the  means  of  inspiring  in  our  young 
ople  a  love  for  their  country,  and  a  pride  in  their  countrymen; 
d  shall  stimulate  them  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  wise, 
d  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  unwise,  its  mission  will  not  be  in 


in.' 


Mildred  Rutherford. 


Athens,  Ga.,  1894. 


To  all  teachers  and  students  of  "  American  Authors,"  "Library  of  American  Litera- 
re,"  by  E.  C.  Stedman  and  Miss  Hutchinson,  is  recommended  in  highest  terms  to 
ipply  the  mi.ssing  extracts. 


IMPORTANT   DATES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Contemporaneous 

ENGLAND. 

/986  Discovery  of  the  Western  Continent  by  Herjulfson Ethelreci  II. 

/lOOl  Discovery  of  America  by  Lief  Erickson " 

/  1492  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus Henry  VII. 

/  1497  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Cabots 

I  1512  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida Henry  VIII. 

Vylol.S  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean " 

.■a334  Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence " 

/  IMl  De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi " 

/    1607  Virginia  settled  by  English  Protestants James  I. 

1607  Captain  John  Smith '• 

1609  Henry  Hudson  discovered  the  Hudson 

1014  New  York  settled  by  the  Dutch 

^JLG20^  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock 

1020  Slave  trade  begun " 

1023  New  Hampshire  settled  by  English  Protestants 

1028  Massachusetts  settled  by  English  Protestants Charles  I. 

1034  Maryland  settled  by  English  Catholics 

1035  Connecticut  settled  by  English  Protestants... " 

1G36  Rhode  Island  settled  by  English  Protestants 

1038  Printing  Press  introduced " 

1638  Delaware  settled  by  the  Swedes " 

163S  Harvard  University  founded.....^ 

1638  New  Sweden 

1640  North  Carolina  settled  by  English  Protestants " 

1664  New  Netherlands  became  New  York ....Charles  II. 

1665  New  Jersey  settled  by  English  Quakers 

1670  South  Carolina  settled  by  English  Protestants " 

1675  King  Philip's  War " 

1681  Pennsylvania  settled  by  English  Protestants " 

1692  William  and  Mary  College  established William  and  Mary, 

1692  Witchcraft 

1732  Georgia  settled  by  English  Protestants George  II. 

1735  The  Wesleys  arrived  in  Georgia " 

1763  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  surveyed George  III. 

1765  Stamp  Act  passed 

^^JJ65  First  Colonial  Congress 

'    1773  The  Boston  Tea  Party 

vl775  Battle  of  Lexinghjn '' 

1^1775  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

1770  Sergeant  Jasper " 

1776  Declaration  of  Independence " 

1777  Articles  of  Confederation '■ 

1780  Arnold's  Treason " 

178L  Surrender  of  Cornwallis " 

iJlfltt  The  Treaty  of  Paris 

1787  Adoption  of  the  Constitution " 

1787  Electoral  Colleges " 

1787  The  President's  Cabinet 

59  Firs^  President— George  Washington  (two  terms) " 

Invention  of  Cotton  Gin.  Eli  Whitney,  Massachusetts " 


Sovereigns. 

FRANCE. 

Louis  V. 
Robert. 
Charles  VIII 

Louis  XII. 

Francis  I. 
Henry  II. 
Henry  IV. 


Louis  XIIL 


Louis  XIV. 


Louis  XV. 


Louis  XVI. 


Republic. 
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IMPORTANT    DATES    IN    AMERICAN    HISTORY. 


Contemporaneous  Sovereigns, 
england.  france. 

1797    Second  President— John  Adams  (one  term) George  III.         Republic. 

Seat  of  Government  changed 

Third  P7-mrfe«<— Thomas  JefFersou  (two  terms) 

1803    Louisiana  purchased " 

1807    Invention  of  the  Steamboat— Robert  Fulton,  Penu "  Napoleonic 

1809    four^/i  President— James  Madison  (two  terms) 

1812    War  of  1812 

1815    Peace  declared "  Louis  XVIII- 

1815    War  with  Algiers : " 

18j7    /'i/^/i  Presic/en<— James  Monroe  (two  terms) " 

'^m    The  Seminole  War 

1819  The  First  Ocean  Steamer : 

1820  The  Missouri  Compromise George  IV. 

1825    Sixth  President— John  Quincy  Adams  (one  term) 

1827    The  First  Railroad 

1829    Seuenf/i  PresiVie/i^— Andrew  Jackson  (two  terms) 

183^    Whigsand  Democrats William  IV. 

1835    The  Florida  War - 

1837    Eighth  Presidenf-MeLTtin  Van  Buren  (one  term) Victoria. 

1841    iVin<A  Presicfeji<— William  Henry  Harrison  (one  month) ...  " 

1841    Teraift  President— John  Tyler  (one  term) " 

1845  Eleventh  President— James  K.  Polk  (one  term) 

1846  War  with  Mexico 

1849  ru;fZ/</i  President— Zachary  Taylor  (one  year) 

1850  Tftir<ecn<ft  Prfsiden^— Millard  Fillmore  (three  years) "  " 

1853  Pour^iegn^/i  Prfside?j<— Franklin  Pierce  (one  term) "  " 

1854  The  Know-Nothings "  Napoleon  III- 

1854    Kansas  War "  " 

1857  P//iffe7i//i  President— James  Buchanan  (one  term) ;'  " 

1858  The  Atlantic  Cable 

1861    S/x<eeft</i  Prfsideni— Abraham  Lincoln  (one  term) "  " 

1861    Secession— The  Southern  Confederacy "  " 

1861    Jefferson  Davis  (President  of  Confederate  States) "  " 

1861    The  Fall  of  Sumter 

1861    The  Baltimore  Riot "  " 

1861  Battle  at  Pffilippi , 

-   1861    First  Battle  of  Manassas 

1862  Second  Battle  of  Manassas "  " 

1862  Battle  of  Shiloh 

1863  Emancipation  Proclamation " 

1865    The  Surrender " 

1865    Lincoln's  Death "  " 

1865    Davis's  Capture "  " 

1865    &(e/i<ee/i</i  Prestdeni— Andrew  Johnson  (one  term) "  " 

1865    Abolition  of  Slavery "  " 

1865    Fourteenth  Amendment  "  " 

1869    £iy7i^€n</i  Presicte/i^-Ulysses  S.  Grant  (two  terms) " 

1870    Fifteenth  Amendment 

1877    A'tne^ecH^/i  Prestdcni— Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (one  term) "  Republic. 

1881    rM;en^ic</i  Presidcrii— James  A.  Garfield  (six  months) "  " 

1881    rM;e?i<j/-^rs(  President— Chester  A.  Arthur  (3>^  years) 

1885    Tujeft<i/-scco?rd  Prfsideni—Grover  Cleveland  (one  term) "  " 

1889    Ta'eniJy-^/iird  Presid€H<— Benjamin  Harrison  (one  term) "  " 

1893    r«;en<2/-/o«rt/i  Prfside/d—Grover  Cleveland "  " 


CHAPTER  I. 


History  of  American  literature. 


"  Not  every  mother  as  fair  and  ripe  as  England,  however  affectionate,  can  look  with 
perfect  complacence  upon  a  daughter  growing  to  her  own  height  and  beauty  before  the 
world.  To  her  eye?  the  maiden  is  still  a  child,  and  she  owns  with  reluctance  and  very 
slowiy  that  child's  attractiveness,  and  the  claims  of  her  suitors.  "—E.  C.  Stedman. 


■I 


The  first  writings  of  the  New  World  took  the  form  of  mes- 
sages from  the  Old. 

As  the  ^'  Edinburgh  Review  ^^  once  said,  "  Literature  the  Amer- 
sans  have  none;  no  native  literature  we  mean.  But  why 
should  the  Americans  write  books  when  a  six  weeks'  passage 
brings  them  in  their  own  tongue  our  sense,  science,  and  genius 
in  bales  and  hogsheads?'' 

This  doubtless  was  true  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but  the 
Americans  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  no  longer  depend  upon 
England  to  furnish  them  sense,  science,  or  genius. 

It  seems   unreasonable  to  look  for  a  display  of  literary  effort 

d  success  during  the  Colonial  period.  The  people  were  very 
oor;  they  had  no  credit  abroad,  and  no  real  money  at  home; 

change  was  mere  barter,  so  what  could  be  expected  except  a 
rude  civilization.  Yet  there  were  a  number  of  men,  eager  in 
spirit  and  intellect,  representatives  of  learned  professions,  grad- 
uates of  universities,  who  came  among  the  colonists  to  America, 

these  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  resources 

thin  them. 

Not  the  Colonial  Period,  nor  the  Revolutionary  Period,  nor  the 
tio7ial  Period  was  favorable  to  the  production  of  literature. 

In  the  first  era  the  people  were  too   poor  to    write;  in   the 

ond  era  they  were  fighting  too  much  to  write;  in  the  thii^d  era 
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they  were  making  laws  and  looking  after  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  and  had  no  time  to  write 
— but,  during  the  Period  of  the  Republic^  matters  have  been  quite 
different;  independence  has  been  gained,  mutual  jealousies  have 
been  laid  aside,  and  grievances  have  been  redressed,  so  that  now 
the  writers  of  America  are  standing  side  by  side  with  the  writers 
of  England,  and  with  equal  skill  and  equal  industry  are  making 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  a  common  language. 

When  Sidney  Smith  asked  the  question,  ^'  Who  reads  an 
American  book?"  we  could  not  answer  the  ungenerous  criticism, 
and  we  were  compelled  then  to  bear  tainely  his  tauntings  for 
lack  of  originality  and  unproductiveness  in  the  literature  of  our 
country;  but  no  one  dares  now  to  repeat  this  question.  The 
ablest  critics  must  admit  that  the  highest  claim  for  English  lit- 
erature to-day  belongs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and, 
although  American  literature  is  practically  but  eighty  years  old, 
it  compares  favorably  with   that  of  any  literature  on  the  globe. 

"Self-praise  is  half  scandal,'^  so  we  shall  let  the  literature 
speak  for  itself. 

As  Richardson  says,  "We  have  done  some  things  well,  and 
some  we  have  not  done  at  all;  some  we  have  done  ill,  some  only 
passably  well,  and  some  better  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 
We  can  afford  to  recognize  this  fact  and  rest  upon  it,  but  let  us 
be  very  careful  not  to  praise  an  author  simply  because  he  is  an 
American.'^ 

Literature  is    the    written    record    of  valuable    thought   and 
should   have   no  personal  ends  to   subserve.     In  order  then  to , 
treat  the  subject  of  American  literature  systematically  and  intel- 
ligently, we  shall  divide  it  into  five  eras: 

1.  The  Early  Colonial  Literature  (1602-1675). 

2.  The  Later  Colonial  Literature  (1675-1764). 

3.  The  Literature  of  the  Revolution  (1764-1787).  * 

4.  The   Literature   of  the   National   and  Constitutional   Era - 
1787-1861). 

5.  The  Literature  of  the  Republic  (1861 . 
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Certain  peculiarities  of  style  characterize  each  of  these  eras, 
and  a  person  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  times  can  assign 
at  a  glance  the  writers  by  their  writings. 

The  early  Colonial  writers  dealt  chiefly  with  the  tales  of  voy- 
agers who  first  gained  a  foothold  on  our  shores.  The  striking 
accounts  of  voyaging,  shipwreck,  and  discovery  date  from 
Raleigh's,  Gosnold's,  and  Waymouth's  explorations  in  1602. 

All  books  and  pamphlets  at  this  time  were  published  in  Eng- 
land, and  while  they  were  modelled  in  the  style  of  the  Old  Country, 
they  breathed  the  independent  spirit  of  the  New.  It  was  not  until 
1640  that  an  American  book,  The  Bay  Psalm  Boolc,^  was  pub- 
lished on  this  continent,  still  we  call  all  literature  American 
that  sprung  from  the  brains  and  hearts  of  these  heroic  pioneers 
who  shaped  the  Colonial  mind. 

The  first  literary  work  in  America  was  the  translation  of 
Ovid's  '^Metamorphoses''  by  George  Sandys,  but  the  first  orig- 
inal literary  work  was  ''  Poems''  by  Mrs.  Bradstreet 

The  later  Colonial  writers  wrote  less  of  adventure  and  more  of 
religion  and  politics.  The  divines  were  the  thinking  class;  their 
theology,  filled  with  records  of  "startling  and  mysterious  provi- 
dences," formed  a  striking  characteristic  of  this  era. 

The  Writings  of  the  Revolution  consisted  chiefly  in  the  speeches 
of  patriotic  statesmen — statesmen  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  whose  speeches  were  filled  with  political  wisdom, 
eloquence,  and  law.  The  people  had  been  struggling  for  in- 
dependence ;  and  public  and  private  energies  were  applied  to  the 
:,^  jrecuperation  of  strength,  and  the  maintenance  and  comprehension 

nP  their  new  liberty;  so  little  or  no  time  could  be  devoted  to 
etters  and  the  liberal  arts. 
JL  The  Writers  of  the  National  Era  produced  a  change,  but  it 
MWr  "^^  ^^^^^^  *^^^  Writers  of  the  Republic  entered  the  arena  that 
'.  we  notice  any  very  decided  change  in  style  and  thought.  This 
■   era  brought  forth  an  array  of  orators,  novelists,  historians,  theo- 

■One  of  the  first  editions  of  this  book,  belonging  to  a  collection  given  by  Mr.  Paine,  of 
New  York,  is  in  the  library  at  Hariford  Seminary. 
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logiaiis,  scientists  and  poets,  unequalled  by  any  other  nation  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  North  and  South  offer  equal  claims  for 
recognition  during  this  period  of  literature. 

Much  that  is  misleading  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  South  prior  to  the  ^^  War  between  the  States.'^  It 
1ms  been  urged  that  the  institution  of  slavery  destroyed  the 
mental  activity  of  the  Southern  writers.  If  that  were  true,  how 
did  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson, 
Monroe,  Randolph,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Jackson  and  others  escape 
this  mental  destruction?  Whipple  said,  ^^  Jefferson  was  the  most 
efficient  master  of  the  pen  and  the  most  advanced  political 
thinker  of  his  day."  Judge  Story  said  that  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  Madison  and  Hamilton  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  speaking  of  Vir- 
ginians, said,  ^'To  find  a  parallel  to  their  treatises  on  the 
nature  of  government,  in  respect  to  originality  and  vigor,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  classic  times."  Who  can  estimate  the 
power  of  Marshall  in  welding  by  his  pen  the  States  into  a 
nation,  or  of  Randolph  in  creating  a  solid  South?  Who  did 
most  in  controlling  and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  until  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln, if  not  Southern  minds?  Again,  how  did  Greece  attain  the 
pinnacle  of  her  glory  in  literature  and  art  under  the  institution 
of  slavery,  if  this  statement  be  true? 

There  is  a  dearth  of  writers  North  as  well  as  South  prior  to 
the  "  War  between  the  States."  The  names  of  over  two  hundred 
writers  belonging  to  the  Old  South  have  been  preserved.  Of  these 
as  many  prominent  ones  can  be  mentioned  as  lived  and  wrote 
during  the  same  period  at  the  North ;  although  there  were  good 
reasons  why  their  printed  works  should  not  have  been  as  many. 

New  England  claims  that  her  people  were  too  poor  to  write, 
showing  that  she  thought  wealth,  which  gives  time  to  its  posses- 
sors, was  only  requisite  to  the  cultivation  of  literary  tastes  and 
talents.  This  the  South  had.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  were  the  outcome  of  tiie  Slave  States,   for    they 
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exported  from  1700  to  1850  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  in  excess  of  all  the  Northern  States.  The  South- 
ern planters  had  wealth  then  and  leisure,  and  the  reason  so  few 
books  emanated  from  their  brains  must  have  been  from  other 
causes  than  from  the  institution  of  slavery  and  consequent  riches. 
Being  rich  there  was  no  incentive  to  them  to  publish  books. 
Besides  there  were  few  Southern  magazines  to  encourage  talent. 
If  an  author  were  poor,  he  went  like  Poe  to  a  Northern  market 
to  sell  the  product  of  his  brain.  Many  talented  men  and  women 
wrote  simply  for  amusement.  These  articles  were  published 
usually  in  the  town  or  county  papers  which  had  only  a  local 
circulation. 

They  were  articles  filled  with  original  thought,  wit,  humor  and 
pathos, — exquisite  gems  of  poetry,  remembered  and  cherished  by 
many  of  that  day,  but  which  were  probably  never  seen  beyond 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Richard  Henry  Wilde,  Henry  R.  Jackson,  Mirabeau  Lamar, 
Madame  le  Vert,  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  Harry  Flash,  and  a 
few  others  may  be  known;  but  we  doubt  seriously  if  Colonel 
John  B.  Lamar,  the  author  of  "Polly  Peablossom's  Wedding'' 
and  "  The  Blacksmith  of  Smoky  Mt.''  is  scarcely  known,  although 
Dickens  was  thought  to  have  plagiarized  from  him ;  nor  do  we 
suppose  that  "Billy  Woodpile's  Letters"  have  been  read  and 
appreciated  beyond  Oliver  Prince's  nativ^e  State. 

The  accusation  has  been  made,  too,  that  the  Southerner  was 
not  a  reader,  and  consequently  not  literary  in  tastes  and  aspi- 
rations. Statistics  furnish  proofs  that  out  of  the  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-nine  subscribers  to  the  "American  Mu- 
s'eum,"  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  part  of  the  -century,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  were 
from  the  South.  Much  of  the  energy  of  the  South  was  ex- 
pended in  statesmanship  and  law-making.  In  what  States  can 
be  found  eloquent  orators  and  statesmen  in  greater  numbers  than 
in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia? 

The  South   too   has   been    unfortunate   in   that   many   of   her 
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most  gifted  poets  have  died  young.  Poe,  Tirarod,  Lanier, 
Hajne,  Ryan,  and  Cooke,  had  scarcely  reached  the  prime  of  life 
when  death  claimed  them.  When  the  means  are  furnished 
whereby  a  correct  knowledge  of  facts  may  be  obtained,  such 
statements  will  cease  to  be  made.  A  false  idea  of  modesty 
caused  Southern  men  to  refuse  to  give  sketches  of  their  lives  to 
makers  of  encyclopaedias,  hence  their  names  are  missing  from 
them.  The  North  is  blamed  for  this  when  really  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  South.  Even  as  fair-minded  a  writer  as  Stedman  in  his 
*^ Library  of  American  Literature''  has  omitted  many  Southern 
writers ;  and  it  was  doubtless  because  he  had  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing information  regarding  them. 


HISTOBY  REVIEW.* 

1,  What  is  this  country  sometimes  called,  and  why  ? 

2,  Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  ? 

3,  Why  were  they  called  Indians  ? 

4,  What  is  known  of  their  origin  ? 

5,  What  is  the  theory  concerning  their  lineage? 
O.  How  did  they  employ  their  time  ? 

7,  Name  the  leading  tribes  of  Indians, 

8,  What  Tribes  notv  remain?     Where  do  they  live  ? 

9,  Describe  the  mode  of  warfare  among  the  Indians, 

1 0,  Describe  the  houses,  dress  and  weapons  of  the  Indians, 


-Consult  "  Miss  Field's  United  States  History,"  Barnes's  "  Brief  History  of  the  United 
States,"  Chambers  "  Higher  History  of  the  United  States,' '  and  Eggleston's  "  History  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  People." 
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Poetry  has  imagined  nothing  more  stirring  and  romantic  than  his  life  and  adven- 
tures; and  history,  upon  her  ample  page,  has  recorded  few  more  honorable  and  spotless 
I &mes."— George  S.  Hilliard. 
Captain  John  Smith,  from  his  own  account^  was  a  very  brave 
nd  a  very  great  man  ;  he  was  not  only  a  wanderer,  a  pioneer 
nd  a  fighter,  but  he  was  also  a  writer;  yet,  as  it  has  been 
tated,  this  representation  rests  almost  wholly  upon  what  he  has 
told  us  himself.  While  we  are  sure  that  he  often  took  credit 
r  what  was  due  others,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  life 
^vas  one  remarkable  for  romance  and  adventure.  He  was  the 
product  of  an  adventurous  and  boastful  age.  His  origin  embit- 
tered him  against  those  better  born,  and  it  may  have  hindered 
his  advancement.  He  had,  without  doubt,  courage,  immense 
•energy,  and   a   wonderful  amount  of  what  is   generally    known 

I^s  tact. 
B   He  was  born  in  AVilloughby,  Lincolnshire,  England,  January, 
■  579.     His  father  was  George  Smith,  and  his  mother's  name 
^vas  Alice.     He  had  very  little  education  except  that  gained  by 
travel. 

At  fifteen  he  was  appointed  to  a  trade,  but  he  ran  away  from 
s    employer    with    ten    shillings    in    his  pocket  and  went  to 
-ance.     At  seventeen  he  joined  the  French  army ;  he  served 
ree  years  with  the  Dutch  ;  at  twenty-one  he  was  shipwrecked  ; 
iterwards  travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent ;  served  under 
igismund  Biithori  against  the  Turks,  where  he  claimed  to  have 
illed  three  of  their  men  in  single  conibat;  was  caught  and  en- 
aved  in  Constantinople ;  killed  his  master  with  a  flail  and  re- 
rued  to  England  through  Africa ;   and  at  twenty-five  years  of 
e  was  a  ^'battle-scarred  veteran''  and  an  ^'experienced  traveller." 
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In  1605  he  returned  to  London,  and  while  there  caught 
the  fever  for  the  colonization  of  America.  Captain  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold  had  just  returned  from  the  New  World,  and  easily 
persuaded  Smith,  who  was  ever  ready  for  an  adventure  of  any 
kind,  to  go  with  him  to  found  a  colony  in  A^irginia.  Accord- 
ingly an  expedition  consisting  of  three  vessels  and  one  hundred 
and  five  men  set  out.  On  the  way  the  colonists  conceived  the 
idea  that  Smith  intended  to  murder  the  council,  usurp  the  gov- 
ernment, and  make  himself  king.  When  they  reached  the  Ca- 
naries, they  made  him  prisoner  and  kept  him  so  during  the  rest 
of  the  voyage.  They  landed  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,, 
in  May.  In  June  they  needed  Smithes  advice  in  regard  to  ob- 
taining supplies  of  food  and  building  defences  against  the  In- 
dians, so  they  restored  him  in  the  confidence  of  the  party  and 
admitted  him  to  the  council. 

In  exploring  the  James  River,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Pow- 
hatan, who  kept  him  captive  six  weeks  and  then  sent  him  back 
to  Jamestown.  It  was  during  this  captivity  that  the  romantic 
incident  in  connection  with  Pocahontas  took  place,  and  so  inti- 
mately has  John  Smith's  name  become  associated  with  that  ot 
the  beautiful  Indian  princess,  that  many  still  labor  under  the 
impression  that  he,  instead  of  Rolfe,  afterwards  married  her. 

Pocahontas  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  Smith'.^ 
capture,  and  touched  with  compassion  for  him  when  she  saw 
what  fate  had  decreed  for  him,  interceded  with  her  father  in  his 
behalf.  History  does  state,  however,  that  she  refused  to  marry 
Rolfe  until  told  that  Smith  was  dead.  When  she  discovered 
that  she  had  been  deceived,  it  is  said  she  died  of  a  broken  hearts 

"  At  last  they  brought  him  (Smith)  to  Werowocomoco,  where  was  Powhatan,  their  Em- 
peror. Here  more  than  two  hundred  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him  as 
he  had  beene  a  monster,  till  Powhatan  and  his  train  had  put  themselves  in  their  greatest 
braveries.  Before  a  fire  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  he  sat  covered  with  a  great  robe  made 
of  Rarocun  skinnes,  and  all  the  tayles  hanging  by.  On  either  hand  did  sit  a  young  wench 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  and  along  on  each  side  of  the  house  two  rowes  of  men,  and 
behind  them  as  many  women,  with  all  their  heads  and  shoulders  painted  red  ;  many  of 
their  heads  bedecked  with  the  white  downe  of  birds ;  but  every  one  with  something : 
and  a  great  chain  of  white  beads  about  their  necks.  At  his  entrance  before  the  king  al! 
the  people  gave  a  great  shout.  The  Queene  of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to  bring  hint 
water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a  bunch  of  feathers  instead  of  a  t^wel. 
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to  dry  them.  Having  feasted  them  after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long 
consultation  was  held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Pow- 
hatan :  then  as  many  as  could  laid  their  hands  on  him  dragged  him  to  them,  and 
thereon  laid  his  head,  and  being  ready  with  their  clubs  to  beate  out  his  braines,  Poca- 
hontas, the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his  head  in  her 
armes,  and  her  owne  upon  his  to  save  him  from  death  ;  whereat  the  Emperor  was  eon- 
tented  he  should  live  to  make  him  hatchets,  and  her  bells,  beads  and  copper;  for  they 
bought  him  as  well  of  all  occupations  as  themselves.  For  the  king  hiroselfe  will  make 
s  owne  robes,  shooes,  bowes,  arrowes,  pots ;  plant,  hunt,  or  doe  anything  so  well  as  ihe 

Disasters  seemed   to  follow  Smith  in   his  new  country.     He 
tells  us  how  he  was  taken  prisoner  by   the  savages   and   carried 
to  the  king  of  Pamaunky  ;  tied  to  a  tree  to  be  shot;  led  about 
e  country  as  a  wonder ;  fatted  for  a  sacrifice  to  an  idol ;  cap- 
tured by  Powhatan  and  threatened   with   death ;  stung  by  the 
tail  of  a  poisonous  fish;  blown  up  with  gunpowder  and  finally 
carried  to  England  to  be  cured.     Surely  no  man  has  had  more 
wonderful  escapes,  nor  has  been  more  miraculously  preserved, 
if  it  be  possible  to  believe  his  own  accounts ;  but  unfortunately, 
John  Smith  is  to    American  literature  what  Mandeville  is  to 
Elnglish — both  had  the  tendency  to  embellish  and  magnify  every- 
thing, especially  parts  relating  to  themselves,  and  both  made  up 
by  touches  of  romance  what  they  ^^  lacked  in  the   sober  field  ot 
history." 
Hk    Smith  is  the  most  entertaining   of  the   travel-writers  of  that 
HBay,  and  his  position  in  literature  rests  upon  his  facility  to  write 
Tomances.     His  GeneraU  Historle  of  Virginia  comes  nearest  the 
border  line  of  pure   literature,  while   his  Accidence  for  Yoiuig 
amen  is  farthest  from  it.     Smith's   narratives  are   always   pic- 
turesque and  sometimes  they  are  strong.     Their  main   value  is 
that  of  historical  material.     When  we  consider  that   he  wrote 
when  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  were  writing  in  England,  we  can 

«JBarcely  conceive  how  he  succeeded  even  in  interesting  his  con- 
em  poraries. 

He  died  in  London  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  after  a  brave,  active, 
romantic,  and  useful  life.  His  zeal  was  greater  than  his  discre- 
tion; and  his  industry  was  often  fruitless;  yet  in  spite  of  these 
adverse  criticisms,  America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
which  she  can   never  pay.     He  W4is   the  virtual   founder  of  the 
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State  of  Virginia;  for  had  it  not  been  for  his  remarkable  per- 
sonal qualities  and  indefatigal)le  exertions,  the  colony  at  James- 
town would  never  have  been  established.  New  England  is  not 
much  less  his  debtor,  for,  although  not  directly  instrumental  in 
founding  the  colony  at  Plymouth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  first 
awakened  an  interest  in  that  settlement  by  his  writings  and  per- 
sonal exertions.  So  the  debt  we  owe  is  national  and  American, 
and  so  should  his  glory  be ;  and  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  his  deeds  should  be  recounted  and  his  memory  hal- 
lowed. 

His  writings,  however,  give  him  but  an  humble  place  in 
American  literature.  Strictly  speaking  they  should  not  be  placed 
there,  but  in  English  literature,  for  only  two  years  and  eight 
months  of  his  life  were  ever  spent  on    American  soil. 

While  serving  with  the  Germans  against  the  Turks,  he  adopted 
an  ingenious  mode  of  telegraphing.  This  was  by  means  of 
torches.  Each  letter  between  A  and  L  was  designated  by  show- 
ing one  torch  as  many  times  as  corresponded  to  the  letter's  place 
in  the  alphabet;  and  all  letters  between  L  and  Z  in  like  manner 
by  two  torches. 

Smith's  works  are: 

A  True  Relation,  New  England  Trials, 

A  Map  of  Virginia,  The  True  Travels, 

A  Description  of  New  England,  The  General  Historic  of  Virginia, 

An  Accidence  for  Young  Seaman,  New  England  and  the  Summer  I^lcs, 

Advertisements  for  Unexperienced  Planters. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

1.  What  does  Aborigines  mean  ? 

2.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Aborigines? 

3.  How  ivlde  is  Behring  Strait? 

4.  Where  are  Indian  tnonnds  most  numerous? 

5.  Who  ivere  the  Aztecs  ? 

6*.     What  extensive  rains  remain  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America? 

7.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  Indians  ? 

8.  What  is  their  theory  concerning  the  soul  after  death? 

9.  What  are  their  views  concerning  the  marriage  relation  ? 
10.    How  did  they  treat  their  wives? 
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"  He  was  the  foremost  man  in  asserting  the  principles  which  now  form  the  basis  of 
liberty  in  America." 

The  founder  of  Rhode  Island  deserves  a  place  in  early  Colonial 
literature,  if  literature  be  a  record  of  the  progress  of  culture 
among  the  people;  and  if  Roger  Williams  had  written  nothing 
more  than  the  article  on  religious  liberty  inserted  in  the  charter 
of  the  colony,  that  alone  would  entitle  him  to  consideration. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  Williams,  of  Csermarthenshire, 
Wales,  and,  tradition  says,  a  relative  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  but 
ivhether  he  was  or  was  not  matters  little,  although  he  possessed 
many  qualities  peculiar  to  the  "Old  Roundhead.'^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Williams  had  been  religiously  educated, 
for  when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy  we  have  an  account  of  his  taking 
shorthand  notes  upon  the  sermons  which  he  heard  ;  and  it  was 
these  and  the  notes  upon  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber  that  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who,  taking  a  liking 
to  the  precocious  little  boy,  sent  him  to  Sutton's  hospital,  which 
was  afterwards  the  famous  Charter-house.  He  then  entered  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  and  after  that,  it  is  stated  upon  some  slight  au- 
thority, he  studied  law ;  but  this  must  have  been  ibr  a  very 
short  while,  as  he  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England 
soon  after  and  embarked  for  America  as  early  as  1630.  He 
did  not  arrive  in  Boston  until  February,  1631,  for  it  took  much 
longer  to  cross  the  Atlantic  then  than  it  does  in  these  days  of 
improved  steamships.  His  wife  Mary  accompanied  him,  and 
they  suffered  greatly  during  the  long  and  tedious  voyage. 

Being  a  Puritan,  very  pronounced  in  his  opinions,  and  inclin- 
ing strongly  to  Baptist  principles  and  beliefs,  he  soon  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  authorities  at  Boston   by  announcing  these 
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beliefs  and  joining  the  Baptists;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Chris- 
tians who  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  abroad  soon  became  the 
persecutors  of  the  Christians  at  home.  The  Puritans  saw  that 
this  doctrine  of  soul  liberty,  which  Roger  Williams  so  strongly 
advocated,  assailed  the  theocracy  they  were  rearing;  and  taking 
alarm  they  compelled  him  to  leave  Salem  and  to  retire  to  Ply- 
mouth. He  was,  however,  afterwards  allowed  to  return  to  Salem, 
but  when  he  denied  the  right  of  King  Charles  to  grant  the  Char- 
ter to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
land  belonged  to  the  Indians,  and  that  he  (the  king)  had  no 
right  to  give  it  away,  they  forced  him  to  leave  again.  Fearing 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king  by  what  might  appear  to 
him  an  effort  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  they  publicly 
condemned  these  views  of  Roger  Williams,  and  planned  to  get 
him  out  of  the  colony.  They  became  still  more  alarmed  when 
he  said  "no  human  power  had  the  right  to  intermeddle  in  matters 
of  conscience;  and  that  neitiier  church  nor  state,  neither  bishop 
nor  king  may  prescribe  the  smallest  iota  of  religious  faith,"  and 
"man  is  responsible  to  God  alone."  They  felt  that  these 
were  doctrines  which  threatened  danger  to  the  colonies,  so  they 
sent  a  committee  from  the  church  to  censure  him,  but  he 
denied  their  jurisdiction  over  him  ;  then  he  was  summoned  before 
the  general  court  of  Boston  and  ordered  to  leave  the  colonies  in 
six  weeks.  This  authority  he  acknowledged,  and  prepared  to 
leave,  but  a  longer  time  was  afterwards  granted  him ;  when 
it  was  discovered  that  many  were  daily  repairing  to  his  house 
for  religious  instruction,  and  were  contemplating  founding  a 
colony  upon  Narragansett  Bay  under  his  guidance  and  direction, 
they  decided  that  he  must  at  once  leave  for  England.  He  was 
summoned  by  the  church  to  appear  at  Boston,  but  he  re- 
fused to  obey  the  summons;  then  the  civil  authorities  issued  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  he  barely  escaped  before  the  officers 
arrived. 

For  fourteen  weeks  he  wandered  throuo^h  the  snow  and  in  the 
bitter  cold,  without  bread  or  a  resting  place  at  night,  save  the 
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liollow  of  some  sheltering  tree.  During  this  time  he  tells  us 
-^'the  ravens  fed  me  in  the  wilderness/^  He  made  his  way  to 
the  wigwams  of  the  Pokanokets,  and  Massatoit  their  chief  re- 
<;eived  him  kindly,  and  granted  to  him  a  tract  of  land  to  which 
is  friends  and  followers  from  Salem  soon  came.  In  order  to 
jivoid  any  complications  which  might  arise  later  with  the  Ply- 
mouth colony,  he  thoucrht  it  wiser  to  select  another  site,  so  moved 
liigher  up  to  a  place  he  named  Providence,  in  gratitude  to  God 
r  giving  them  a  friendly  resting  place.  To  this  colony  he  in- 
ited  all  to  flee  who  were  ^'  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.'' 
The  Indians  loved  and  trusted  Roger  Williams.  He  main- 
tained that  they  had  a  right  to  their  native  soil,  and  that  a  fair 
and  just  compensation  should  be  rendered  them  for  every  foot  of 
land.  In  all  his  dealings  with  them  he  adhered  to  this  prin- 
ciple, and  they  felt  that  he  was  their  friend. 

In  1672  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  Quakers,  and 
Vhile  he  greatly  disapproved  of  their  views,  he  refused  to  perse- 
<Hite  them,  maintaining  the  right  of  every  one  to  worship  God 
according  to  his  conscience.  He  challenged  Fox,  their  leader,  to 
sa  discussion  of  views,  but  as  Fox  had  left  the  colony  before 
the  challenge  was  received,  three  of  the  prominent  Quakers 
liccepted  it.  The  controversy  resulted  in  both  parties  being 
firmly  convinced  as  ever  in  their  own  beliefs.  Williams 
fterwards  wrote  an  account  of  it,  entitled,  George  Fox  digged 
ut  of  his  Bun-owes.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  in  Harvard  library, 
d  is  a  literary  curiosity.  Then  he  wrote  a  Dispute  about  the 
^awtuxet  Lands.  His  pen  was  ever  busy  in  righting  what  he 
ought  to  be  wrong. 

In  1683  he  died  at  Providence,  and  was  buried  with  all  the 
mp  his  surroundings  could  command.  One  of  his  descend- 
nts,  Betsy  Williams,  inherited  from  him  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
•es  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  city  of  Providence  to  form  a  park^ 
hich  now  bears  his  name.  A  handsome  statue  has  lately  been 
ected  there  to  his  memory. 
In  his  home  life  Roger  Williams  was  as  gentle  and  forgiving 
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as  ill  his  public  life  he  was  mulamited  and  pugnacious.  He  was 
always  ready  to  concede  any  point  which  honesty  permitted^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  asserted  his  belief  with  temperate 
fii-mncss  and  unfailing  benevolence.  Sanctity  of  conscience  was- 
the  great  tenet  of  his  faith  in  youth  as  in  old  age. 

His  strength  and  activity  were  remarkable,  for  we  have  it 
recorded  of  him  when  an  old  man  in  the  eighties,  that  he  went  out 
to  meet  King  Philip  whom  he  heard  was  marching  against  Provi- 
dence. Unaided  and  alone,  with  simply  his  staff  in  his  hand,, 
he  met  the  old  hostile  chief,  and  by  kind  and  persuasive 
words  turned  aside  his  attack.  Had  his  example  been  followed 
in  all  civil  dealings  with  the  Indians,  much  bloodshed  woukt 
have  been  spared.  A¥hen  old  Canonicus,  the  aged  chief  of  the- 
Narragansett  tribe,  was  about  to  die,  he  sent  for  his  friend  Wil- 
liams and  begged  that  he  would  see  him  buried  in  the  piece  of 
cloth  the  good  missionary  had  given  him. 

Roger  Williams  was  twice  sent  to  England  in  behalf  of  the 
colonies,  and  it  was  on  his  second  visit  that  he  met  Milton  and 
became  so  attached  to  him. 

Roger  AVilliams  had  an  humble,  grateful  spirit  to  God  and 
man  for  all  benefits  shown.     He  said: 

"How  thankful  unto  God,  unto  man,  should  we  poor  strangers^ 
be  for  the  least  crumb,  or  drop,  or  rag  vouchsafed  unto  us,  when 
we  remember  we  are  but  strangers  in  an  inn,  but  passengers  in 
a  ship;  and  though  we  dream  of  long  summer  days,  yet  our 
very  life  and  being  is  but  a  swift  short  passage  from  the 
bank  of  time  to  the  other  side  or  bank  of  a  doleful  eternity  I 
How  patient  should  our  minds  and  bodies  be  under  the  cross- 
ing, disappointing  hand  of  our  all-powerful  Maker,  of  our  most 
gracious  Father,  when  we  remember  that  this  is  the  short  span 
of  our  purging  and  fitting  for  an  eternal  glory,  and  that  when 
we  are  judge^^  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  should  not 
be  condemned  with  the  world!'' 
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Roger  Williams's  works  not  already  mentioned  are 


'ey  into  the  Languages  of  America, 
Mr.  Cotton's  Letter  ICxamined  and  An- 
swered, 
The  Bloody  Tenenc  of   Persecution  for 
Cause  of  Conscience, 


The  Bloody  Tenent  yet  More  Bloody  by 
Mr.  Cotton's  Endeavor  to  Wash  it  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb, 

Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  anO  Health 
and  their  Preservatives, 


The  Hireling  Ministry,  None  of  Christ's. 


HISTORY  REVIEW, 

When  was  the  Western    Continent  first  seen,  and  hij 

whom  ? 
Who  tvas  Her i III f son? 

Who  made  the  actual  discovery  of  America?     When? 
Who  tvas  Lief  Erickson  ? 
What   other  voyagers  came  to  this  Continent    before 

1492? 
With  ivhom  did  the  idea  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth 

originate? 

Answer— Sir  John  de  Mandevine,  l.w6. 
Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  earth  spoken  of  as  a  circle  ? 

Answer.— Isaiah  xl.,  22,  713  B.  C. 

What  was  Columbus's  idea  of  the  earth? 
Who  tvas  ChristopJier  Columbus? 

When  and  tvhere  born?      When  and   where   did   he 
die?     Where  buried? 


ANNE  DUDLEY  BRADSTREET. 

KNGLAND. 

1612.  1672. 

EARLY    COLONIAL    WRITER. 

"  Praise  her  who  list,  yet  he  shall  be  a  debtor, 
For  arv  ne'er  feigned,  nor  nature  formed  a  better." 

—John  JSorlon. 

Anne  Dudley  was  born  in  England  in  1612.  By  birth  she 
inherited  those  heroic  qualities  for  which  she  was  so  remarkable 
through  life.  Her  fame  as  a  writer  ranks  above  that  of  any 
American  of  her  time.  We  must  remember  that  she  wrote  in 
the  new  country  while  Milton  was  penning  his  "Paradise  Lost"  in 
the  old. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  one  Puritan  governor,  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, and  the  wife  of  another,  Simon  Bradstreet;  so  that  through 
her  eminent  social  position  she  had  every  opportunity  for  influ- 
ence. In  1628  she  married  Governor  Bradstreet,  and  two  years 
later  moved  with  him  to  New  England.  She  was  the  mother  of 
eight  children,  and  yet,  with  all  her  family  cares  and  her  household 
duties,  she  found  time  to  write  several  poems  and  many  i)rose 
works.  Her  poems  contain  much  curious  learning,  showing  what 
a  vast  fund  of  information  she  possessed.  Critics  of  to-day 
would  say  that  her  descriptions  are  too  literal,  but  those  of  her 
own  day  gave  her  the  very  highest  praise.  John  Norton  said, 
"If  Virgil  could  hear  her  poems,  he  would  throw  his  own  into 
the  flames.'^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  woman  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  volume  of  poetry  ever  published  in  America. 
She  dedicated  the  volume  to  her  father,  because  he  had  ins])ired 
her  by  his  talents  and  integrity  with  the  desire  to  become  a  writer. 

Her  father  had  been  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Holland,  but, 
deciding  to  join  the  Puritans,  he  brought  his  family  to  Massa- 
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cluisetts  ill  1630,  when  Anne  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Her  brothers,  Joseph  and  Paul,  became  noted  men  in  the  colonies. 
The  first  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  Newtown.  He  was  said  to  be  a  philosopher,  a 
scholar,  a  divine,  and  a  lawyer, — all  combined.  The  second 
brother  w^as  Attorney-General  under  Queen  Anne,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  and  an  author  of  some  note.  Is  it  strange  then 
that  Mrs.  Bradstreet  possessed  literary  tastes  and  capacities?  A 
literary  atmosphere  will  do  much  to  instil  literary  ambitions; 
and  with  father,  husband,  and  brothers  to  stimulate  and  inspire 
her  with  ambition,  we  can  readily  see  how  she  attained  that 
rank  as  a  poetess  which  she  so  justly  deserved.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day  were  her  friends  and  admirers;  and, 
Avhen  we  examine  the  miserable  attempts  made  by  them,  we  must 
believe  that  not  only  was  she  as  learned  as  her  contemporaries 

present  her,  but  vastly  more  poetical. 

The  preface  to  her  third  edition  sketches  her  character  thus: 
''  It  is  the  work  of  a  woman  honored  and  esteemed  where  she  lives 
for  her  gracious  demeanor,  her  eminent  parts,  her  pious  conversa- 
tions, her  courteous  disposition,  her  exact  diligence  in  her  place, 
iind  discreet  management  of  her  domestic  affairs;  and  more  so, 
these  poems  are  the  fruit  of  a  few  hours  curtailed  from  her  sleep 
and  other  refreshments.'^ 

Literary  women  are  prone  to  neglect  daily  duties  when 
absorbed  in  their  work.  We  have  to-day,  sad  to  relate,  many 
records  of  home  ties  blighted  by  ambitious  hopesof  this  kind,  yet 
fewer  now  than  formerly.  Mrs.  Bradstreet  furnishes  us  a  nota- 
ble example  of  housewifely  duties  never  neglected  for  literary 
aspirations;  and  of  her  it  is  recorded,  *'she  raised  a  family 
of  eight  children,  whom  she  trained  with  great  discretion.'' 

The  effect  of  this  training  is  shown  in  her  distinguished 
grandson,  Simon,  whose  learning,  remarkable  memory,  and  lively 
imagination  gave  him  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  leading  lit- 
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erary  characters  of  his  t\n\2,  and  the  ^'best  preacher"  in  America. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  spirit  was  engendered 
by  his  grandmother's  learning  and  piety,  which  she  so  thoroughly 
instilled  into  her  children.  Xay,  more,  may  we  not  trace,  even 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation,  some  of  this  same  spirit  in  her 
grandson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes? 

In  reviewing  the  writings  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  she  had  few  models  beyond  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and 
Gower.  Milton  had  not  gained  the  foothold  which  he  has  now; 
Shakespeare  was  considered  highly  immoral  and  was  not  allowed 
to  be  read  in  any  Puritan  household.  The  life  of  a  Puritan  up  to 
this  time  was  singularly  free  from  all  that  was  bright  and  joyous; 
he  did  not  know  how  to  laugh,  though  he  was  equally  ignorant 
of  knowing  how  to  fret  and  grumble.  His  writings  had  neither 
felt  nor  expressed  pleasure  in  nature;  flowers  bloomed  and 
birds  sang,  but  he  was  not  the  happier  thereby;  life  was  too 
solemn  a  thing,  he  thought,  to  be  frittered  away,  or  sung  away,, 
or  rusted  away. 

American  literature  was  truly  in  its  ^^day  of  small  things." 
"It  was  really  harder  for  Mrs.  Bradstreet  to  be  Mrs.  Brad- 
street  than  for  Emerson  to  be  Emerson."  So,  while  we 
assign  to  this  pioneer  woman  without  hesitation  the  place  at  the 
head  of  American  poets  of  that  day,  we  cannot  expect,  nor  do  we 
hope,  that  people  will  now  "rave"  over  her  crude  verses.  She 
would  rank  with  poets  of  a  medium  grade  in  this  advanced 
nineteenth  century.  In  her  poem  Contemplations  we  find  this 
verse; 

"  O  time  tbe  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things, 
That  draws  oblivion's  curtain  over  kings, 
Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not. 
Their  names  without  a  record  are  forgot. 
Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomps  are  laid  in  th'  dust, 
Nor  wit,  nor  gold,  nor  buildings  'scape  time's  rust; 
But  he  whose  name  is  grav'd  in  the  white  stone 
Shall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone." 

She  has  been  called  the  "Tenth  Muse,"  and  there  is  no  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  literary  work  we  might  have  had  from  her 
busy  pen,  had  not  fire  destroyed  her  entire  library. 
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fHer  Meditations,  Divine  and  Moral  furnish  helpful  suggestions. 


MEDITATIONS,   DIVINE  AND  MORAL. 

A  ship  that  bears  much  sail,  and  little  ballast,  is  easily  overset;  and  that  man,  whose 
liead  hath  great  abilities,  and  his  heart  little  or  no  grace,  is  in.  danger  of  foundering. 

The  finest  bread  has  the  least  bran ;  the  purest  honey,  the  least  wax ;  and  the  sincerest 
<'hristian,  the  least  self-love. 

Sweet  worde  are  like  honey;  a  little  may  refresh,  but  too  much  gluts  the  stomach. 

Divers  children  have  their  different  natures :  Some  are  like  flesh  which  nothing  but  salt 
will  keep  from  putrefaction  ;  some  again  like  tender  fruits,  that  are  best  preserved  with 
sugar.    Those  parents  are  wise  that  can  fit  their  nurture  according  to  their  nature. 

Authority  without  wisdom  is  like  a  heavy  axe  without  an  edge,  fitter  to  bruise  than 
polish. 

The  reason  why  Christians  are  so  loath  to  exchange  this  world  for  a  better,  is  because  they 
have  more  sense  than  faith ;  they  see  what  they  enjoy,  they  do  not  hope  for  that  which  is 
to  come. 

Fire  has  its  force  abated  by  water,  not  by  wind ;  and  anger  must  be  allayed  by  cold  words 

»not  by  blustering  threats. 


HIST  GUY  REVIEW, 


1,  To  tvhoni  did  Columbtis  apply  for  aid? 

2,  Who  encouraged  him  ? 

S.    From  what  point  did  he  sail? 

4,    Hoiv   long  ivas  he  in  crossing  the  Atlantic    Ocean? 

When  did  he  see  land  ? 
^.     What  ivas  the  first  land  seen  ?     What  was  it  called  ? 
<i.    In  what  year  was  this  discovery  made,  and  tvhen  did 

he  return  ? 

7.  What  tvere  the  results  of  his  second  and  third   and 

fourth  voyages  ? 

8.  Was  Columbus  ever  conscious  of  his  great  discovery  ? 

How  old  was  he  when  he  died  ? 

9.  Were   any    Jionors  shown   him  during  his    lifetime? 

Why  ivas  he  persecuted  ? 
O,     What  twofold  honor  belongs  to  Spain  ? 


COTTON  MATHER, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1663.  1728. 


LATER    COLONIAL    AVRITER. 


Cotton  Mather  was  the  most  learned,  as  well  as  the  most 
widely  known  of  a  family,  which  through  four  generations 
exerted  a  wonderful  influence  upon  New  England  in  its  first  cen- 
tury. Plis  father  was  Increase  Mather  and  his  mother  was  Maria 
Cotton,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  John  Cotton,  and  it  is  for 
her  family  name  this  distinguished  son  was  called.  According 
to  President  Oakes,  he  inherited  the  good  qualities  of  two  very 
remarkable  grandfathers.  An  impediment  in  his  speech  might 
liave  seemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  becoming  a 
minister,  but  nothing  daunted  such  a  soul  as  Cotton  Mather's. 
He  practised  prolonging  his  syllable  as  in  singing,  and  perfectly 
cured  his  stammering. 

He  continued  his  theological  studies,  and  began  to  preach  be- 
fore he  was  eighteen,  for  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  when 
only  fifteen.  This  early  advancement  in  studies  meant  very  much 
more  then  than  now,  as  the  facilities  for  receiving  an  education 
were  so  much  more  meagre  in  those  early  days.  The  lad  could 
"  talk  Latin,"  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Hebrew  and  Greek.  He  taught  a  few  years,  but 
was  only  twenty-one  when  he  was  ordained  minister  of  North 
Church,  Boston,  in  which  pulpit  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry 
was  spent.  Lengthy  pastorates  'were  usual  then,  and  people 
and  pastor  were  satisfied  with  each  other  for  years.  His  first 
sermon  was  preached  in  his  grandfather  Mather's  pulpit ;  his 
second,  in  his  father's  ;  and  his  third,  in  his  grandfather  Cotton's  ; 
so  he  was  in  the  line  of  succession  among  the  Puritans. 

One  of  the  earliest  developments  of  his  character  was  the  de- 
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sire  to  be  useful.  He  organized  associations  in  different 
neighborhoods  to  suppress  evils;  he  raised  his  voice  and  used  his 
/pen  against  intemperance;  he  established  a  school  for  Christian- 
I  izing  the  negroes;  he  became  interested  in  seamen;  he  zealously 
1  advocated  inoculation,  although  in  this  he  was  greatly  opposed 
/  by  the  medical  minds  of  the  day;  he  originated  twenty  societies 
\  for  public  charity. 

He  was  a  faithful  pastor,  exhorting  and  praying  with  his 
people  at  their  homes,  and  often  spending  w^hole  days  on  his 
knees  interceding  for  their  salvation.  Lest  he  should  forget 
some  one  of  the  members  of  his  flock,  he  wrote  out  each  name 
with  his  or  her  peculiar  need,  and  kept  this  list  before  him  while 
he  prayed.  Frequently  in  one  year  he  was  known  to  devote 
sixty  days  to  fasting,  and  twenty  nights  to  prayer.  He  studied 
his  sermons  diligently,  and  maintained  through  a  pastorate  of 
forty-three  years  his  hold  upon  the  largest  congregation  in  New 
England. 

He  compiled  a  little  book.  Essays  to  do  Good.  Of  this  book 
Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "  When  I  was  a  boy  I  met  with  a  book 
entitled  *  Essays  to  do  Good.'  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by 
its  former  owner  that  several  leaves  were  torn  out;  but  the  re- 
mainder gave  me  such  a  turn  for  thinking  as  to  have  an  influence 
on  my  conduct  through  life;  for  I  have  always  set  a  greater 
value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good,  than  any  other  kind  of 
reputation,  and  if  I  have  been,  as  you  think,  a  useful  citizen,  the 
public  owes  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book.'' 

Cotton  Mather's  literary  life  was  perhaps  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  any  other  American  of  his  day.  He  wrote  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  books;  and  Dr.  Charles  Chauncy  said, 
•'*  In  regard  to  literature,  or  an  acquaintance  with  books  of  all 
kinds,  I  give  the  palm  to  Cotton  Mather.  No  native  of  this 
country  has  read  so  much,  or  retained  more  of  what  he  has  read. 
He  was  the  greatest  redeemer  of  time  I  ever  knew.  There  were 
scarcely  any  books  written  but  he,  somehow^  or  other,  had 
gotten  the  sight  of  them.     His  library  was  by  far  the  largest 
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private  library  on  this  Continent.  He  knew  more  of  the  history 
of  this  country  than  any  man  in  it;  and  could  he  have  conveyed 
his  knowledge  with  proportionate  judgment,  he  would  have 
given  the  best  history  of  it.''  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  marvellous 
learning!  He  was  systematic  in  everything  he  did.  Over  his 
study  was  written,  ^' Be  short";  and  yet  so  charming  did  he  make 
himself  to  all  visitors  that  few  found  it  possible  to  leave  his 
presence  very  soon. 

His  son  Samuel  said  of  him,  "In  two  or  three  minutes  turn- 
ing through  a  volume,  he  could  tell  whether  it  would  add  to  his 
stock  of  ideas  or  not.     If  not,  he  quickly  laid  it  aside." 

Cotton  Mather  Avas  not  wanting  in  self-esteem.  He  had  a 
high  opinion  of  himself  as  a  writer  and  as  a  good  man;  so  that 
his  best  friends  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  possessed  an 
ill-balanced  judgment  and  was  exceedingly  conceited.  He  said 
once  in  speaking  of  his  acquirements,  "I  am  able  with  little 
study  to  write  "in  seven  languages.  I  feast  myself  with  the 
sweets  of  all  the  sciences,  which  the  more  polite  part  of  mankind 
only  pretend  to.  I  am  entertained  with  all  kinds  of  histories, 
ancient  and  modern.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  curiosities  w^hich 
by  all  sorts  of  learning  are  brought  to  the  curious."  Again,  in 
speaking  of  his  charitableness,  he  said,  '^I  do  not  know  of  any 
person  in  the  world  who  has  done  me  an  ill  office  but  I  have 
done  him  a  good  one  in  turn  for  it." 

His  forgiving  spirit  was  never  more  fully  shown  than  when 
the  abusive  letters  poured  in  upon  him  for  some  interest  he  had 
taken  in  the  political  concerns  of  his  country.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  reprove  iniquity,  consequently  he  made  many  enemies, 
and  their  abusive  letters  he  tied  up  in  a  packet  and  labeled, 
^'Libels:  Father,  forgive  them." 

In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  advocated  with  much  earnestness 
a  particular  opinion;  but,  when  advanced  in  age,  he  discovered 
that  his  views  had  been  wrong,  and,  with  nobleness  of  spirit,  he 
publicly  acknowledged  it. 

Cotton  Mather  was  better  known  across  the  sea  than  any  other 
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American  scholar  of  his  time.  He  corresponded  with  fifty 
learned  Europeans,  and  received  distinctions  from  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow, — honors 
not  usually  conferred  upon  a  colonist. 

lb  He  had  some  grave  defects  of  character.  He  was  too  ambi- 
tious to  excel  in  earthly  preferments;  he  never  hesitated  to 
show  his  grief  because  he  failed  to  be  elected  to  preside  over 
Harvard  College,  then  the  goal  of  Puritan  ambition;  he  was 
self-opinionated  and  vain;  he  was  superstitious  and  believed  in 
witchcraft.  We  cannot  wonder,  however,  at  this  when  we  re- 
member that  the  belief  in  witches  had  been  world-wide  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  he  was  born,  and  that  many  prominent  men 
of  the  day  believed  in  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mather  was 
responsible  for  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood  by  his  per- 
secution of  those  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  he  afterward  acknowl- 
edged that  "he  had  gone  too  far." 

He  died  February,  1728,  and  was  buried  in  the  Copp's  Hill 
burying  ground  in  the  old  part  of  Boston.  An  epitaph  on  his 
grandfather's  tomb  reads  thus: 


'^St 


Under  this  stone  lies  Richard  Mather, 
Who  had  a  soul  greater  than  his  father, 
And  eke  a  grandson  greater  than  either. 


otton  Mather's  greatest  work  is  his  MagnaUa  Christi  Ameri- 

Itna,  which  is  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England.  His 
jst  known  work,  however,  is  his  Essays  to  do  Good. 
He  ever  sought  to  instil  into  his  children  a  strong  belief  in 
od's  love  for  them,  and  endeavored  to  have  their  lives  guided 
t  principles  of  reason  and  honor.  He  would  remind  each  daily, 
hild,  don't  forget  to  go  alone  and  pray."  He  never  gave  a 
w  except  in  case  of  obstinacy  or  something  very  wncked.  His 
punishment  was  to  express  surprise  that  a  child  of  his  could  do 
so  base  a  thing,  and  a  belief  that  he  never  again  would  be  guilty 
of  it.  To  be  forbidden  his  presence  was  considered  by  his  chil- 
dren the  sorest  punishment  possible.  As  a  reward  for  diligence 
Kthem  something  curious,  and  his  threat  was,   "You 
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shall   Dot  be  allowed  to  learn   a   thing  if  you   don't   do  as   I 
bid  you.^' 

He  had  seven  rules  for  conversation,  and  the  youths  of  the 
present  day  would  do  well  to  observe  them: 

1.  That  he  would  utter  nothing  useless,  and  would  only  say 
what  would  make  him  wiser  and  better. 

2.  That  in  all  conversation  he  would  endeavor  to  let  fall  some 
w^ord  by  which  his  Master  should  be  honored. 

3.  That  if  necessity  forced  him  to  speak  evil  of  any  one,  he 
would  try  to  balance  it  with  good;  at  any  rate  he  would  never 
make  the  evil  worse  than  it  was. 

4.  That  before  speaking  evil  of  any  one  he  would  consider 
whether  he  would  say  it,  if  the  person  himself  were  j)resent. 

5.  That  he  would  always  endeavor  to  speak  truthfully  and 
charitably. 

6.  That  not  a  day  of  his  life  should  be  spent  without  devoting 
some  part  of  his  revenue  to  pious  uses. 

7.  That  he  would  never  quarrel.  Life  was  too  short  to  be 
spent  in  squabbles. 

In  his  Diary  were  found  such  expressions  as  "di  year  of  a  for- 
feited life,^'  "alas,  for  my  untruthfulness/'  "a  year  sweeled 
away  in  sin  and  sloth,"  so  that  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  perpetual  censure  of   himself. 

This  piety,  for  wdiich  Cotton  Mather  was  remarkable,  seems  all 
the  more  wonderful  when  we  consider  that  public  sentiment  was 
being  moulded  by  such  men  as  Dryden,  Wycherley  and  Con- 
greve.  Late  researches  have  discovered  much,  however,  which 
reflects  unfavorably  upon  the  reputation  Mather  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  Bancroft  brings  to  light  many  unpleasant  traits  of 
character,  but  we  must  believe  him  to  have  been  a  good  man, 
though  greatly  misguided  where  witchcraft  was  concerned. 

His  other  works  are  : 

Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  Biblia  Americana,  or  Sacred  Scriptures  of 

Psalterium  Americanum,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Illustrated. 

Memorable  Providences  Relating  to  Witch- 
craft and  Possessions, 
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HIS  TORY  RE  VIE  W. 


1,  For  tvlioni  was  America  supposed  to  have  been  called  ? 

2,  Who  ivas  Amerigo  Vespucci? 

3,  Why  should  it  have  been  called  for  him  ? 

4,  What  theory  has  been  lately  advanced  ? 

Answer.— That  it  was  called  from  the  old  Spanish  name  Amaraca,  a  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  their  settlements  in  South  America.  This  seems  plausible,  for  it  must  have 
had  some  name  before  Amerigo  made  his  map. 

o.  Who  were  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  ? 

6*.  Who  was  Ponce  de  Leon  ? 

7.  By  ivhom  ivas  Mexico  discovered  ? 

8,  Who  was  Cortez  ? 
!),  Describe  De  Soto  and  Jiis  conquest, 
O,  Wluit  river  did  he  discover?     When?  ' 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 

EAST   WINDSOR,   CONN. 

1703.  1758. 

latp:r  colonial  writer. 

"  The  most  subtle  reasoner  that  America  has  produced.  "—A.  C  Mrascr. 

"  The  salamander  of  divines, 
A  deep,  strong  nature,  pure  and  undefiled  ; 
Faith  strong  as  his  who  stabbed  his  sleeping  child.  " 

—Oliver  n'enrfdl  Holmes. 

"I  do  not  think  our  age  has  produced  a  divine  of  e(iual  genius  or  judgment.  "—/)r. 
Erskine. 

"  On  the  arena  of  metaphysics  he  stool  the  highest  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  we 
know  not  what  to  admire  most  in  him,  whether  the  deep  philosophy  that  issued  from  his 
pen,  or  the  humble  and  child-like  piety  that  Issued  from  his  pulpit.  '—Dr.  Chalmers. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  a  distinguished  divine  of  America,  and 
an  eminent  metaphysician,  was  the  only  son  of  Eev.  Timothy 
Edwards,  and  Esther  Stoddard.  He  had  ten  sisters,  a  noble 
clan  of  godly  women,  who  aided  their  righteous  parents  in  the 
training  which  brought  forth  such  ripe  fruit  in  later  years  in 
the  ministry  of  the  distinguished  brother.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  influence  for  good  exerted  by  association  with  truly  ])ious 
women.  Not  only  were  his  sisters  his  exemplars  and  com])an- 
ions,  but  they  were  also  his  instructors,  aiding  their  father  up  to 
the  time  that  he  entered  college. 

Religious  subjects  greatly  perplexed  him,  but  he  tells  us  him- 
self that  as  early  as  his  eighth  or  ninth  year  he  had  become 
fully  satisfied  as  to  ^^the  sovereignty  of  God  and  his  justice  in 
eternally  disposing  of  men  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.'' 
He  was  only  seven  years  old  when  he  erected  abooth  in  the  swamps 
to  which  he  and  his  playmates  could  retire  for  secret  prayer. 
At  six  he  began  the  study  of  Latin,  which  he  soon  mastered, 
and  became  proficient  also  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  He  was  only 
thirteen  when  he  entered  Yale,  and  seventeen  when  he  received  his 
degree.  He  was  fifteen  when  he  read  Locke's  "Concerning  the 
Human  Understanding."     He  said  that  in  reading  this  book  he 
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experienced  the  same  pleasure  a  miser  feels,  when   he   gathers 
handfuls  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  newly  found  treasure. 

Two  years  after  graduation  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and 
preached  to  the  Presbyterians  in  New  York.  In  1824  he  be- 
came tutor  in  Yale,  and  two  years  after  accepted  a  call  from  his 
grandfather  Stoddard's  church  in  Northampton.  He  married 
that  year  Sarah  Pierrepont  of  New  Haven.  He  had  met  her 
several  years  before,  and  had  been  impressed  by  her  piety.  He 
wrote,  ^^  There  is  a  young  lady  in  New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of 
that  Great  Being  who  made  and  rules  the  world;  and  thereare  cer- 
tain seasons  in  which  this  Great  Being,  in  some  way  or  other  invis- 
ible, comes  to  her  and  fills  her  mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight; 
so  that  she  hardly  cares  for  anything,  except  to  meditate  on 
Him — that  she  expects,  after  a  while,  to  be  received  where  He 
is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of  the  world,  and  caught  up  into  heaven. 
Therefore,  if  you  present  all  the  world  before  her,  with  the 
richest  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it  and  cares  not  for  it, 
and  is  unmindful  of  any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has  a  strange 
sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  singular  purity  in  her  affections;  she 
is  most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  conduct;  and  you  could 
not  persuade  her  to  do  anything  wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  should 
give  her  all  the  world,  lest  she  should  offend  this  Great  Being. 
She  will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place,  singing  sweetly, 
and  seems  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  for 
_^hat.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and  groves, 
HBd  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible  always  conversing  with 
■Kr.'^  Although  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  Edwards 
wrote  this  about  her,  she  must  have  continued  to  grow  in  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  for  we  find  them  exemplified  in  her 
married  life.  She  made  her  household  busy  in  beautiful  works 
and  blessed  charities.  She  had  ten  children,  and  many  of  her 
sons  became  distinguished  ;   one  a  noted  teacher,  one  a  learned 

Iudge,  one  a  well-known  politician,  one  a  distinguished  inventor, 
fed  another  the  Governor  of  Connecticut, — and  all  noted  for 
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Edwards's  fame  as  a  preacher  grew  rapidly.  He  was  not  grace- 
ful, and  used  none  of  the  arts  of  gesture  to  embellish  his  sermons. 
His  voice  was  weak,  and  then,  too,  he  was  unattractive  in  per- 
son. He  was  tall,  being  over  six  feet,  and  very  slender,  with 
little  that  was  prepossessing;  it  was  then  simply  the  innate 
goodness  of  the  man  which  drew  all  to  him. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  the 
eminent  English  divine,  failed  in  an  appointment,  and  Dr.  Ed- 
wards was  forced  to  make  the  address  himself,  the  audience 
did  not  try  to  conceal  their  disappointment.  Unabashed  the 
substitute  went  on,  and  although  his  quiet  tone  of  voice,  and  his 
gentle  manner  did  not  at  first  attract  attention,  after  a  little,  one  by 
one,  those  standing  by  the  door  drew  nearer.  One  after  another 
stood,  then  came  forward,  pressing  toward  the  center,  and  finally 
the  whole  congregation  rose  to  their  feet,  and  before  he  ended 
sobs  burst  from  the  assembled  throng. 

Edwards  was  a  saintly  man,  and  his  reputation  is  without  a 
blemish.  Though  grave  and  reserved,  he  was  never  austere.  He 
was  always  benevolent  and  pitied  the  poor.  If  sometimes  stern 
and  exacting  as  a  father,  he  was  never  unkind.  He  had  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  eagerly  devoured  books,  but  road  his  Bible 
more  than  any  other  book,  for  he  knew  that  at  last  all  knowl- 
edge must  come  from  that.  He  had  a  habit  of  reading  with  pen 
in  hand  in  order  to  take  notes,  and  this  habit  never  left  him; 
even  while  walking  he  would  jot  down  his  thoughts. 

He  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northampton  twenty-five 
years,  and  then  was  forced  to  resign.  He  discovered  that  some  of 
the  young  people  in  his  congregation  were  reading  impure 
books.  He  expostulated  with  them;  then  wished  to  deal  with 
them;  but  the  members  of  the  church  would  not  sustain  him. 
This  roused  a  spirit  of  opposition,  and  when  four  years  later  the 
question  came  up  about  admitting  to  the  communion  those  who 
did  not  profess  conversion,  or  change  of  heart,  Edwards  was  so 
vigorous  in  maintaining  that  such  should  be  excluded  that  a  gen- 
eral cry  arose  to  dismiss  him  from  the  pastorate. 
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After  his  resignation  he  had  many  flattering  offers,  but  he 
accepted  the  appointment  as  missionary  to  the  Housatonic  In- 
dians, at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  The  salary  was  very  small,  and  was 
paid  by  a  London  society;  his  wife  and  daughters  had  to  aid  him 
by  the  sale  of  their  fancy  w^ork. 

When  Burr  died,  Edwards  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  as 
resident  of  Princeton.  Burr  was  his  son-in-law,  and  so  this 
eminent  divine  was  the  grandfather  of  the  well-known  Aaron 
Burr. 

Smallpox  was  raging  at  the  college  and  the  authorities  in- 
sisted that  the  new  president  be  inoculated.  His  system  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  treated,  so  that  in  thirty-four  days  from  in- 
stallment he  died.  This  was  in  1758,  a  year  fatal  to  his  family. 
His  father  had  died  two  weeks  before  him,  and  his  daughter  two 
weeks  after,  then  in  six  months  his  wife  was  taken. 

In  his  writings  Edwards  paid  little  attention  to  style.  It  is 
especially  on  his  character  as  a  theologian  and  metaphysician 
that  his  fame  rests.  He  was  not  a  "dry  cold  thinker,'^  but  his 
highest  strength  lay  in  his  pure  thought  and  originality.  We 
can  in  imagination  see  him  now,  and,  as  it  were,  hear  the  very 
sound  of  his  voice  as  he  preached  on 

THE  ETERNITY  OF  HELL  TORMENTS. 

"  Be  entreated  to  consider  attentively  how  great  and  awful  a  thing  eternity  is.  Although 
you  cannot  comprehend  it  the  more  by  considering,  yet  you  may  be  made  more  sensible 
that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  disregarded.  Do  but  consider  what  it  is  to  sufter  extreme  tor- 
ment forever  and  ever ;  to  suffer  it  day  and  night,  from  one  day  to  another,  from  one  year 
to  another,  and  so  on,  adding  age  to  age,  and  thousands  to  thousands,  in  pain,  in  wailing 
and  lamenting,  groaning  and  shrieking,  and  gnashing  your  teeth ;  with  your  souls  full  of 
■dreadful  grief  and  amazement,  with  your  bodies  and  every  member  full  of  racking  tor- 
ture, without  any  possibility  of  moving  God  to  pity  by  your  cries ;  without  any  possibility 
of  hiding  yourselves  from  him  ;  without  any  possibility  of  directing  your  thoughts  from 
your  pain;  without  any  possibility  of  obtaining  any  manner  of  mitigation,  or  help,  or 
change  for  the  better  any  way. 

"  I>o  but  consider  how  dreadful  despair  will  be  in  such  torment.  How  dismal  will  it  be, 
when  you  are  under  these  racking  torments,  to  know  assuredly  that  you  never,  never  shall 
be  delivered  from  them ;  to  have  no  hope  ;  when  you  shall  wish  that  you  might  but  be 
turned  into  nothing,  but  shall  have  no  hope  for  it ;  when  you  shall  wish  that  yon  might  but 
be  turned  into  a  toad  or  a  serpent,  but  shall  have  no  hope  for  it ;  when  you  would  rejoice,  if 
you  might  but  have  any  relief,  after  you  shall  have  endured  these  torments  millions  of 
ages,  but  shall  have  no  hope  for  it;  when  after  you  have- worn  out  the  age  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  in  your  dolorous  groans  and  lamentations,  without  any  rest,  day  or 
night,  without  one  minute's  case,  yet  you  shall  have  no  hope  of  ever  being  delivered ." 
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His  attachment  to  Calvinism  was  intense,  and  it  was  in  defence 
of  this  that  he  produced  his  greatest  work,  On  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  A  German  professor,  when  told  that  America  had  produced 
a  woman,  Miss  Catherine  Beecher,  who  had  written  an  able  refu- 
tation of  Edwards's  On  the  Will,  exclaimed,  ''You  have  a  woman^ 
a  woman,  who  can  write  a  refutation  of  that?  Then  God  forgive 
Columbus  for  discovering  America/'  Hamilton  said  that  book 
furnished  to  him  the  most  convincing  proof  that  man  was  a 
reasoning  animal. 

Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan  Edwards  were  giants  in  their 
day,  but  Edwards  was  the  greater.  The  clergy  led  the  intel- 
lectual life,  and  these  two  men  led  the  clergy.  The  renown  of 
both  spread  to  England  in  a  day  when  English  philosophers  were 
too  much  absorbed  to  pay  much  attention  to  American  ministers 
and  their  books. 

Jonathan  Edwards  wrote : 

Freedom  of  the  Will,  Original  Sin, 

Religious  A  flections.  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion, 
History  of  Redemption  (Unfinished),  God's  Last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
Life  of  Brainerd,  Inquiry  into  the  Qualifications  for  Free  Corn- 
Nature  of  Virtue,  munion  in  the  Church. 


HISTORY  MEVIE}V. 

1,  WJio  ivas  Ponce  de  Leon  ? 

2.  What  countvy  teas  called  Acadia  ? 
S.     What  nation  claimed  it  ? 

4^,  Sy  whom  and  ivhen  ivas  the  St,  Laivvence  discovered? 

5.  Who  ivere  the  Huguenots? 

6*.  Who  discovered  Lake  Champlain? 

7,  When  and  hy  tvhom  ivas  St,  Augustine  settled?     Who- 

was  Menendez  ? 

8,  Who  tvas  Raleigh?      What  State  did  he  name?     For 

ivhom? 

9,  When  and  by  ivhom  ivas  Cape  Cod  discovered? 
10,     Who  made  the  first  voyage  around  the  world  ? 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

170G.  1790. 

WPwITER    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 

He  wrested  the  thuaderbolt  from  heaven,  and  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrants. "—rurgrof. 
Antiquity  would  have  raised  altars  to  this  mighty  genius." — Mirabeau. 
7'  Franklin  was  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  eighteenth  century."— Georgre  Bancroft. 

From  the  death  of  Mather  and  Edwards  to  the  time  Benjamin 
Franklin  began  to  write,  we  find  few  names  among  men  of  letters 
deserving  notice.  In  this  period  men  were  too  busy  to  write. 
The  lapse  of  time  gives  us  a  fine  opportunity  to  note  the  growth 
in  intelligence  and  freedom.  We  left  Mather,  through  supersti- 
tious beliefs,  accusing  the  witches  and  goblins  of  raising  the  winds 
and  of  blowing  down  the  meeting-houses;    we  find  Franklin, 

iby  wise  investigations,  drawing  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  with 
his  kite  and  string. 
In  some  respects  Mather  and  Franklin  resembled  each  other; 
each  was  a  characteristic  writer  of  his  own  time. 
'  Benjamin  Franklin's  grandparents  for  generations  back  had 
been  village  blacksmiths,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  turned  our  hero's  mind  into  other 
channels.  Josiah  Franklin  married  twice,  and  had  sons  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  neighboring  villages  with  blacksmiths;  so  the 
children  of  his  second  wife  had  to  seek  other  employment,  and 
Benjamin,  being  the  youngest  of  ten  boys,  was  necessarily  cut 

But  of  his  grandfather's  trade. 
His  parents  moved  to  America  in  1685.     Benjamin  was  born 
1  Boston,  January  17,  1706,  and  the  bright  little  fellow  at  an 
early  age  was  put  to  cutting  wicks  and  moulding  candles  in  a 
^oap  and  candle  manufactory.     He  was  too  intelligent  to  be  sat- 
isfied long  with  this  employment.     He  knew  his  father  was  not 
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able  to  send  him  to  school,  and,  being  very  desirous  of  an  educa- 
tion, he  determined  to  run  away.  His  father  suspected  this  de- 
termination, so  apprenticed  him  to  an  older  brother  who  was  a 
printer,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  remain  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  and  should  receive  a  journeyman's  wages  during  the 
last  year. 

The  only  consolation  this  arrangement  brought  to  the  unhappy 
boy  was  the  access  it  gave  him  to  better  books.  Over  and  over 
again  did  he  sit  up  all  night  reading  a  book  that  he  knew  must 
be  returned  to  its  place  by  morning.  Mr.  Matthew  Adams  no- 
ticed the  boy's  eagerness  for  learning,  and  invited  him  to  his  li- 
brary, and  kindly  lent  him  any  books  he  wished. 

Then  it  was  he  began  to  write  poetry,  and  when  it  was  printed  he 
went  about  the  streets  selling  the  ballads.  His  father  discouraged 
him  by  telling  him  "verse-makers  are  generally  beggars.''  "So," 
he  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography ,  "  I  escaped  being  a  poet,  prob- 
ably a  very  bad  one."  A  volume  of  the  "Spectator"  fell  into 
his  hands;  it  was  just  what  pleased  him,  and  it  became  his 
ambition  to  Imitate  it.  He  took  hints  from  Addison's  sketches, 
laid  them  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  then  tried  to  fill  out  the  outline. 
He  turned  the  prose  into  poetry  and  waited  awhile  and 
turned  it  back  again.  He  soon  became  convinced  that  he  would 
make  "  a  tolerable  English  writer."  This  work  was  chiefly  done 
after  office  hours  at  night,  or,  sad  to  say,  on  Sundays,  when  he 
should  have  been  at  church.  From  Addison's  style  he  changed 
to  that  of  Socrates,  and  "raved"  over  and  imitated  that. 

His  brother's  slights  and  tyrannical  conduct  made  him  de- 
termine to  forfeit  his  apprenticeship  by  running  away  to  Phil- 
adelpiiia.  He  was  only  seventeen  when  he  arrived  in  the 
city,  without  any  clothing  except  what  he  had  about  his  per- 
son. He  was  dusty  and  dirty  from  his  trip,  his  pockets  were 
stuffed  with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  he  had  no  money  save  a 
Dutch  dollar,  a  shilling  and  one  penny.  He  gave  the  penny  to  the 
boatman,  and  spent  three  pence  for  bread,  for  traveling  had  made 
him  very  hungry.     The  shop  girl  gave  him  three  large  puffv  rolls, 
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d,  having  uo  room  iu  liis  pockets,  he  put  one  under  each  arm, 
while  he  strolled  down  Market  street  munchino;  tiie  third.  A 
little  girl,  Deborah  Read,  standing  oii  her  father's  doorstep  watched 
him  as  he  passed,  wondering  who  the  ridiculous  fellow  could  be, 
little  dreaming  that  in  time  he  was  to  be  her  own  husband.  One 
of  the  rolls  satisfied  his  hunger,  so  he  gave  the  others  to  a  poor 
woman  and  a  starving  child. 

He  secured  work  in  a  printing  office,  and  by  diligent  applica- 
tion to  business  so  impressed  the  governor  of  the  colony 
that  he  sent  him  to  England  the  next  year  to  procure  an  outfit 
for  the  printing  establishment,  but,  owing  to  some  faithlessness 
on  the  part  of  the  governor,  he  was  forced  to  remain  in  London 
iind  seek  employment  there. 

He  became  greatly  disgusted  with  the  amount  of  ale  and  beer 
the  English  printer  would  drink,  so  set  himself  to  prove  by 
tests  of  physical  skill  that  he  was  the  stronger,  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  drank  no  ale.  He  remained  in  London  a  year 
nd  then  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  became  the  proprietor  of 

e  "Pennsylvania  Gazette.'^  Success  followed  him  and  he  be- 
came influential  with  all  classes  of  people,  especially  with  young 
len  inclined  to  studious  habits. 

He  shortly  married  the  little  girl  who  had  laughed  at 
him  for  munching  his  bread.  She  was  a  widow,  having  been 
forced  to  marry  a  drunken  vagabond  while  Franklin  was  in 
England.  They  settled  in  Philadelphia,  his  future  home.  His 
mother-in-law  had  objected  to  her  daughter's  marriage  to  Frank- 
lin at  first,  because  he  was  a  printer,  and,  as  there  were  already 
two  in  America,  she  was  afraid  the  third  coukl  not  be  supported. 

Franklin's  work  as  a  public  benefactor  commenced  about  this 

me,  and  very  much  is  due  to  De  Foe's  "  Essays  upon  Projects," 

which  Franklin  had  eagerly  read.     He  established  the  first  cir- 

"Culating  library  in  this  country;  he  organized  the  first  police 

force,  also  the  first  fire  companies  in   the   colonies ;  he   founded 

e  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Philosophical  Society ; 
organized  the  State  militia  force;  he  had  the  streets  of  Phila- 
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(lelphia  paved;  he  founded  a  hospital  and  began  Poor  Richard^s 
Almanac.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  everything  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  '^ 

He  made  his  discovery  then  in  electricity.  This  placed  him 
in  the  front  ranks  as  a  natural  philosopher.  Every  one  knows 
the  experiment  with  the  kite  made  of  a  silk  handkerohief, 
which  he  sent  up  during  a  thunderstorm.  By  tying  a  key 
to  the  hempen  string,  he  received  an  electric  shock  when  the 
lightning  flashed,  thus  proving  that  electricity  and  lightning  are 
identical.  He  soon  after  invented  the  lightning-rod,  and  his 
name  became  well  known  in  every  enlightened  country  on  the 
globe. 

Franklin  had  a  happy  talent  for  mingling  play  and  work,  just 
as  in  his  writings  he  knew  how  to  mingle  humor  and  good 
sense.  He  made  his  knowledge  of  electricity  amusing  and  en- 
tertaining to  his  friends  by  inventing  curious  toys.  He  had  a 
figure  of  George  III.  so  constructed  that  any  one,  daring  to  lift 
the  crown  from  his  head,  would  receive  a  severe  shock.  He 
once  set  fire  to  brandy  by  conveying  an  electric  spark  across  a 
river.  He  killed  the  turkey  for  dinner  by  electricity.  PTo 
delighted  his  friends  by  wonderful  performance!*  upon  musical 
glasses  which  he  invented  and  greatly  improved. 

He  went  to  England  and  there  met  many  distinguished  men. 
He  knew  Hume  who  was  writing  his  '^History  of  England"; 
he  met  Robertson  who  was  then  writing  hi^^  History  of  Scot- 
.^^^nd";  he  talked  with  Edmund  Burke  who^Vas  ch^Jing  the 
nation  with  his  eloquence;  he  discussed  theology  ^^p  Adam 
Smith,  and  met  many  others  equally  as  noted.  He  tried  to 
settle,  satisfactorily,  the  question  regarding  the  Stann?ltp5t.  He 
said  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  nad  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  colonies,  and  it  was  a  question  that  should  be 
settled  only  by  the  king  and  the  Colonial  assemblies;  for  this 
he  was  insulted  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  barely  escaped 
personal  outrage.      He  decided  that  it   was   best  to   return  to 
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America,  and,  instead  of  becoming  a  peacemaker,  he  became  a 
war-maker. 

He  was  .Tected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Congress,  and 
was  soon  made  Postmaster-General.  He  was  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  Postal  system,  and  it  would  seem  appropriate 
that  every  stamp  should  speak  to  us  of  Franklin.  He  was  one 
of  a  committee  of  five  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Hancock  was  the  first  to  sign  it,  and  made  this  remark,  "We 
must  be  unanimous;  there  must  be  no  pulling  different  ways; 

e  must  hang  together.^' 

Yes,''  replied  Franklin,  "we  must  hang  together,  or  we  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  hang  separately.'' 

He  was  sent  over  to  France  to  secure  from  Louis  XVI.  the 
aid  of  the  French  nation.  He  effected  the  treaty  and  obtained 
twenty-six  million  francs  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  war.  It  was 
then    that    he  set  the  fashions  in   dress  for   France,  an  honor 

corded  to  no  American  before  or  since. 

Franklin  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
orld.  He  was  a  member  of  every  learned  society  in  Europe; 
he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Society;  one  of  the 
eight  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  in 
Paris;  besides,  he  held  numberless  offices  of  trust  in  his  own 
country.  He  published  three  editions  of  his  scientific  works  in 
Paris,  and  one  in  London.  Honors  were  heaped  upon  him,  and 
it  is  a  noteworthy  /'ict,  that,  although  he  rendered  incalculable 
services  o  his  country  as  diplomatist  and  statesman,  and  to  tb 
world  as  a  philosopher,  still  he  never  sought  nor  received  any 

cuniary  advantages  from  any  of  these  sources. 

He  di^d  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  retaining  to   the   last  his 
ill  powers  of  mind  and  constitutional  cheerfulness.     He  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  according  to  his  dying  request. 

Franklin  told  this  anecdote  about  himself:  "When  I  was  a 
<;hild  of  seven  years,  my  friends  filled  my  pocket  with  coppers  on  a 

BI  went  direfetly  to  a  shop  filled  with  toys,  and,   being 
with,   the  sound  of  a  whistle,  ffave  all  I   had  for  it. 
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When  I  went  home  much  pleased  with  my  whistle,  my  mother 
and  sisters  and  cousins  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  what  it 
was  worth,  and  fell  to  enumerating  all  the  wonderful  things  I 
could  have  bought  for  the  same  money.  They  laughed  at  me 
for  my  folly,  and  I  cried  with  vexation  ;  the  reflection  gave 
me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure.  The  im- 
pression remained  on  my  mind,  and  if,  at  any  time,  I  was  tempted 
to  buy  an  unnecessary  or  costly  thing,  I  would  say,  '  DonH  glee 
too  much  for  your  whistle/  and  this  saved  me." 

He  frequently  alluded  to  the  good  that  Mather's  "  Essays  to 
do  Good''  had  upon  his  life,  and  to  a  lesson  taught  him  once  by 
that  great  man.  He  had  called  to  see  him,  and  when  leav- 
ing the  room  was  still  talking.  Mather  called  out,  ^^ Stoop! 
Stoop!"  "I  did  not  understand,"  said  Franklin,  "so  hit  my 
head  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  that  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  teach  a  lesson,  so  he  said  to  me,  ^You  are  young 
and  have  the  world  before  you;  stoop  as  you  go,  and  you  will 
miss  many  hard  thumps.'  I  often  think  of  this  advice  when  I 
see  people's  pride  mortified  by  carrying  their  heads  too  high." 

It  is  said  that  when  Franklin  invented  the  harmonica  he  con- 
cealed it  from  his  wife  until  it  was  perfected,  then  woke  her  up 
by  playing  it  in  the  night,  and  she  thought  that  it  was  the  music 
of  the  angels. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  dining  with  a  small  party  of  gentle- 
men when  one  of  them  said,  "Here  are  three  nationalities  rep- 
resented. I  am  French,  my  friend  here  is  English,  and  Mr. 
Franklin  is  American.     Let  each  propose  a  toast." 

The  Englishman  rose,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  Briton  boldly  said, 
"Here's  to  Great  Britain,  the  sun  that  gives  light  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth."  The  Frenchman  was  rather  taken  aback  at  this, 
but  he  proposed:  "Here's  to  France,  the  moon  whose  magic  rays 
move  the  tides  of  the  world."  Franklin  then  rose,  and  with  an 
air  of  quaint  modesty  said:  "Here's  to  George  Washington,  the 
Joshua  of  America,  who  commanded  both  the  sun  and  the  moon 
to  stand  still — and  they  stood  still." 
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SOME  OF   POOR  RICHARD'S  SAYING3. 

word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
y 
God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry. 

here  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave. 

Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears. 

It  is  the  used  key  that  is  always  bright. 

But  dost  thou  love  life  ?    Then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 

Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  liealthy,  wealthy  and  wise. 

Plough  deep  while  the  sluggards  sleep, 
And  you  will  have  corn  to  sell  and  keep. 

One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows. 

Never  leave  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day, 

Constant  dripping  wears  away  the  stone. 

Three  removes  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

If  thou  would  have  thy  business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send. 

He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive. 

If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving  as  well  as  getting. 

What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. 

A  small  leak  would  sink  a  great  ship. 

A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will. 

Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 

God  gives  all  things  to  industry. 

Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 

Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee. 

Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee. 

The  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice. 

-ost  time  is  never  found. 

If  time  be  of  all  things  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be  of  all  things  most  prodigal. 
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Franklin  was  well  known  by  his — 

Papers  on  Electricity,  /  Essays  on  General  Politics, 

Papers  on  Philosophical  Subjects,  ^     Essays  on  Political  Economy  and  Commerce, 

Essays  on  Religion  and  Moral  Subjects,  '  Correspondence  Avith  Distinguished  Men  of 

Essays  on  Economy  of  Life,  Letters, 

lys  and  Tracts,  Autobiography. 
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HISTORY  RElIEir 


1.  Name  six  early  Spanish  navigators, 

2.  Name  those  who  sailed  in  the  interests  of  France. 

3.  Name  eleven  who  sailed  in  the  interests  of  England. 

4.  When  and  ivJiere  did  the  English  first  establish  a  last- 

ing Colony? 

5.  JB//  whom  established  ? 

6*.     Who  was  President  of  the  first  Colonial  Congress  ? 

7.  Wfio  was  Captain  John  Smith?     What  was  his  theory 

about  establishing  a  colony  ? 

8.  Who  tvas  Poivhfitan?    Pocahontas?    Rolfe? 

9.  When  and  tvhere  ivas  the  first  rejfresentative  assembly 

ever  held  in  America  ? 
10,     What    made     jyeace    between    the   Indians    and  the 
English  ? 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

FREDERICKSBURG,   VA. 

1732.  J799. 

WRITER    OF   THE    REVOLUTION. 

"  He  was  not  tinsel,  but  gold;  not  a  pebble,  but  a  diamond ;  not  a  meteor,  but  a  sun.  '* 
—  William  Linn. 

-    /  "  Whatever  he  took  in  hand,  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  ease,  and  his  papers  which 
/  bave  been  prepared  show  how  he  almost  imperceptibly  gained  the  power  of  writing  cor- 
/    rectiy ;  always  expressing  himself  with  clearness  and  directness,  often  with  felicity  and 
/    grsice."— George  Bancroft. 

I  "  But  for  him  the  country  could  not  have  achieved  her  independence ;  but  for  him  it 

I     -could  not  have  framed  its  Union ;  and  now  but  for  him  it  could  not  set  the  government  in- 
y  successful  motion.  "—Bancroft. 

To  Mary  Washington  we  owe  the  precepts  and  example  that 
governed  her  son's  life;  to  her  we  owe  the  restraining  influence 
that  kept  him  from  entering  upon  a  career  which  would  have 
cut  him  off  from  that  which  made  his  name  immortal.  "We 
cannot  estimate  the  debt  owed  by  mankind  to  the  mother  of 
AYashington.^'  Few  sons  ever  had  a  more  lovely  or  more  de- 
voted mother,  and  no  mother  ever  had  a  more  dutiful  or  affec- 
tionate son. 

Bereft  of  her  husband  when  George  was  only  eleven  years  of 
age,  with  younger  children  to  care  for,  she  discharged  faith- 
fully and  firmly  the  responsibility  that  devolved  upon  her.  She 
was  the  second  wife  of  Augustine  Washington,  and  George  was 
her  oldest  child.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ball.  She  had 
been  from  youth  a  conscientious  Christian,  reading  her  Bible 
faithfully,  and  relying  upon  its  guidance  in  all  things,  and  greatly 
aided  by  the  excellent  maxims,  moral  and  religious,  which  she 
found  in  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  "  Contemplations.  ^'  These  maxims 
she  so  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  chil- 
dren, that  her  son  George  kept  the  little  volume  she  had  daily 
used  as  the  most  cherished  treasure  of  his  library. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  opposite  Fredericksburg, 
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Virginia,  stood  the  little  house  where  George  Washington  spent 
his  childhood.  This  was  not  the  place  of  his  birth,  however,  for 
that  primitive  farm-house  at  Pope's  Creek  had  been  given  to  his 
half-brother,  and  had  gradually  fallen  to  decay,  so  that  only  the 
kitchen  chimney  now  remains.  But  it  was  at  Fredericksburg 
that  he  went  to  his  first  school,  and  "Hobby,  the  sexton,^'  was 
his  master.  After  his  father  died,  he  returned  to  Pope's  Creek,, 
and  began  his  studies  under  Mr.  Williams,  a  very  much  better 
teacher  than  "Hobby."  Here  he  learned  to  read,  to  write,  to 
*Svork  sums"  and  puzzle  out  geometry  and  surveying.  In  one 
of  his  old  schoolbooks  were  found  some  "Rules  of  Behavior  in 
Company  and  Conversation,"  and  we  must  not  iail  to  mention 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  his  guide  through  life — "  Labor 
to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire. 
Conscience;"  and  we  care  not  whether  the  little  hatchet  story 
be  true  or  not,  he  evidently  acquired  in  youth  a  reputation  for 
probity  and  honesty. 

As  a  schoolboy  he  never  neglected  athletic  sports  and  exer- 
cises; running,  leaping,  and  wrestling  were  his  favorite  pastimes; 
no  boy  was  ever  known  to  beat  him  running.  He  was  fond  of 
playing  soldier,  and  always  asserted  his  authority  as  captain^ 
ruling  his  h'ttle  band  with  a  rigid  discipline;  cornstalks  were 
their  muskets,  and  calabashes  were  their  drums.  He  was  a  fear- 
less rider,  and  no  horse  could  throw  him.  His  reputation  for 
justice  gained  him  invariably  the  position  as  umpire,  and  no  one 
thought  of  reversing  his  decision.  If  a  dispute  arose,  and  one 
called  out,  "George  Washington  was  there,  and  he  says  it  is  so, '^ 
the  question  was  considered  settled.  He  was  never  known  to 
get  into  any  fight  with  his  companions,  for  he  said  a  "man 
ought  not  to  conduct  himself  as  an  ill-conditioned  dog." 

When  George  was  fourteen  his  brother  procured  for  him  the 
position  as  midshipman  in  the  English  Navy,  and  but  for  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  his  mother  he  would  have  embarked. 
He  could  not  go  contrary  to  her  wish,  and  in  this,  as  in  every 
act  of  his  life,  obedience  to,  and  love  for  his  mother,  came  first 
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after  his  duty  to  his  God.  Thus  it  was  that  he  merited  the  enco.- 
miuni  she  loved  to  bestow,  ^'George  has  always  been  a  good 
boy.^'  Her  life  was  fortunately  prolonged  to  see  him  fulfill  every 
hope  of  her  heart.  He  could  not  be  inaugurated  President  of 
the  United  States  until  he  had  gone  first  to  bid  her  farewell  and 
receive  her  parting  blessing. 

At  sixteen  his  school  days  ended.    He  never  seemed  to  seek  nor 

desire  a  college  education.  He  became  a  surveyor  of  lands, 
and  finally  obtained  a  commission  from  the  President  of  William 
and  Mary  College  as  Public  Surveyor  of  Culpepper  county,  Vir- 
ginia. "It  was  while  a  stripling  surveyor,  with  no  companions 
but  his  unlettered  associates,  and  no  implements  of  science  but 
his  own  compass  and  chain,^^  that  the  elements  which  made  up 
his  character  came  out  so  clearly.  He  was  forced  to  be  his 
own  cook;  he  had  no  spit  but  a  forked  stick,  and  no  plate  but  a 
large  chip;  he  was  in  the  midst  of  skin-clad  savages  that  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English;  he  rarely  slept  on  a  bed,  being  glad 
to  get  any  resting  place,  whether  it  was  a  little  hay  or  fodder;  yet, 
through  it  all,  he  carried  that  bright  and  happy  spirit  which 
ever  characterized  him. 

He  was  nineteen  when  he  received  his  appointment  as  adju- 
tant-general. When  an  officer  in  the  army  he  insulted  one  of 
his  companions,  who  slapped  him  in  the  face.  Washington,  it  is 
said,  used  very  strong  and  offensive  language  to  the  young  man, 
and  every  one,  especially  the  young  officer  himself,  looked 
for  a  challenge  to  follow,  but  to  his  astonishment  Washington 
appeared  the  next  morning  and  made  a  full  apology  to  him,  and 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  was  much  to  blame.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  much  moral  courage  this  required  in  a 
day  when  the  "honor  of  a  gentleman ^^  required  a  duel  to  inevi- 
tably follow  an  insult. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  through  all  his  military 
achievements,  for  history  has  entered  minutely  into  all  these 
details,  giving  him  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  for  marked  and 
signal  services  to   a  country  he  loved;  and  shewing  how  his. 
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ooimtrymen  would  have  made  him  king  had  he  encouraged  them; 
and  telling  how  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  honors  in 
their  power  to  bestow,  by  making  him  president  for  two  terms 
and  desiring  him  for  the  third.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this  sketch 
to  deal  only  with  his  home  life  and  literary  character. 

On  his  way  to  Williamsburg,  in  1758,  he  chanced  to  stop  at 
the  house  of  a  Virginia  friend,  Major  William  Chamberlayne. 
There  was  a  charming  widow,  Mrs.  Custis,  who  was  a  guest  at  the 
house,  and  whom  Washington  met  that  day  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  completely  fascinated  by  her,  and  she  seemed  equally  as 
attracted  by  the  handsome  and  gallant  young  Colonel,  whose 
praise  was  on  every  lip.  The  acquaintance  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  and  finally  she  consented  to  become  his  wife. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Martha  Dandridge,  and  she  too  was  a 
Virginian. 

"The  wedding  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  seen  in  a 
church  in  Virginia.  The  bridegroom  wore  a  suit  of  blue  cloth, 
the  coat  being  lined  with  red  silk  and  ornamented  with  silver 
trimming;  his  waistcoat  was  embroidered  with  white  satin,  his 
knee-buckles  were  gold,  and  his  hair  was  powdered.  The  bride 
was  dressed  in  a  white  satin-quilted  petticoat,  a  heavily  corded 
white  silk  overdress,  diamond  buckles  and  pearl  ornaments. 

"The  governor,  many  members  of  the  legislature,  British 
officers,  and  the  neighboring  gentry  were  present  in  full  court 
dress.  W^ashington's  body-servant.  Bishop,  a  tall  negro,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  through 
all  his  military  campaigns,  stood  in  the  porch,  clothed  in  the 
scarlet  uniform  of  a  soldier  of  the  royal  army  in  the  time  of 
George  II.  The  bride  and  her  three  attendants  drove  back  to 
the  White  House,  her  home  on  the  Pamunkey  River,  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses,  led  by  liveried  postilions.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton and  an  escort  of  cavaliers  riding  by  its  side.'' 

After  his  marriage,  Washington  resigned  his  commission  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  private  life  at  his  home.  Mount  Vernon,  an 
estate  left  him  by  his  brother  Lawrence,  and  named  after  Admiral 
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Vernon.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  snmmoned  to  Wil- 
liamsburg and  there  publicly  thanked  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  his  country.  The  young  man  was- so  embarrassed  that 
he  stammered  and  trembled  too  much  to  make  his  acknowledg- 
ments. "Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington/^  the  speaker  said  with 
infinite  address,  "your  modesty  equals  your  valor,  and  that  sur- 
passes the  power  of  any  language  I  possess." 

He  returned  to  his  rural  home  and  found  abundant  happiness 
in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  her  children,  and  abundant  occupa- 
tion in  the  management  of  his  farms,  and  abundant  recreation  in 
hunting  and  fishing  with  his  friends  and  relatives  in  the  neighbor- 

ood.  He  made  himself  useful  in  the  parochial  church  of  which 
he  and  his  wife  were  communicants;    he  was  a  good  citizen, 

true  Christian,  a  devoted  stepfather,  a  kind  and  just  master,  and 
spected  and  beloved  by  every  one. 

A  touching  incident  is  related  of  Washington  by  Bishop 
Meade,  of  Virginia.  The  smallpox  broke  out  among  his  slaves. 
Word  reached  him  from  his  plantation  late  at  night.  He  started 
at  once  on  horseback  and  rode  until  morning,  only  stopping  at  a 
church  on  his  way  to  offer  a  prayer  to  God  for  the  lives  of  the 
poor  creatures  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Mrs.  Washington  always  looked  older  than  her  husband.    She 

ressed  simply  after  the  Revolution,  laying  aside  the  dresses 
which  became  her  wealth  and  station,  and  wearing  garments  made 
of  cloth  spun  and  woven  by  her  own  servants  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Even  when  she  presided  at  the  President's  mansion,  she  never 
dressed  showily  or  extravagantly,  but  wore  her  beautiful  gray 
hair  tucked  up  under  a  very  plain  and  becoming  cap.  At  a  ball 
given  in  her  honor  she  wore  a  simple  gown,  with  a  white  ker- 
chief about  her  shoulders,  as  an  example  of  economy  to  the 
women  of  the  Revolution.  She  greatly  disliked  official  life,  and 
was  so  happy  when  her  husband  refused  to  be  elected  for  the 
third  term.     She  it  was  who  instituted  the  levees  which  are  still 

eld   at  the   White  House.     Her   hours  were  from    eight    till 

line  on  Friday  evenings,  and  none  were  admitted  unless  in  full 
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dress.  She  outlived  her  husband  two  years,  and  before  her  death 
destroyed  all  their  correspondence,  feeling  that  his  confidence 
was  too  sacred  to  be  shared  with  another. 

Many  Virginians  believe  that  Washington,  before  he  met  Mrs. 
Custis,  had  been  in  love  with  a  Miss  Gary,  and  that  he  never  mar- 
ried her  because  her  family  objected  to  a  poor  man.  She  after- 
wards became  Mrs.  Edward  Ambler  and  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  Revolution.  She  buckled  on  her  son's  sword  and 
said,  *^ Return   to   me  with  honor,  or  return  no  more.'' 

Washington's  name  is  introduced  into  American  literature  to 
grace  it  rather  than  to  do  honor  to  him.  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  he  was  not  literary;  he  never  exercised  his  mind  in 
composition;  he  prepared  no  book  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity; yet  he  was  always  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  claims  of 
literature.  He  was  nearly  all  his  life  actively  employed  in  his 
country's  service,  and  oftener  the  pen  was  in  his  hand  than  the 
sword.  His  works  fill  twelve  octavo  volumes,  so  it  does  seem 
that  in  a  chronicle  of  American  literature  some  note  should  be 
made  of  these  j)apers.  The  Letters  of  Washington  early  attracted 
attention,  ancj  se vera) 'publications  of  these  were  made  before  his 
death.  ^l\\s  J^areiml  Address  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  compo- 
sition. I  Whpii  We  reflect  upon  his  public  life,  his  nobility  in 
the  performance  of  all  his  duties  and  his  fidelity  to  his  home 
and  its  interests,  we  are  really  amazed  that  he  wrote  so  much 
and  so  well. 

HIST  Oil  Y  RE  VIE  IF. 

1,  WJien  (lid  negro  slavery  begin  in  this  coinUry  ? 

2,  By  whom  brought?     To  ivhom  ivere  the  slaves  sold? 

3,  Who  tvere  the  chief  promoters  of  the  slave  trade  ? 

4,  Did  it  extend  to  other  colonies? 

5,  Why  was  slavery  abolished  in  Neiv  England?      When 

did  they  begin  to  think  it  tvrong  to  oivn  slaves  ? 
O,     When  ivas  slavery  abolished  in  Pennsylvania ? 

7.  Did  William  Penn  think  slavery  ivrong?^ 

8.  When  ivas  slavery  abolished  in  England  ? 

9.  What  countries  noiv  oivn  slaves  ? 

10.     When  was  slavery  abolished  in  the  United  States  ? 
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WRITER    OF   THE    REVOLUTION". 

If  Adams  had  a  political  system  to  convey,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  adopt 
a  clearer  and  more  methodical  form  of  writing  about  it."— Diiyckinck. 

"As  a  writer  of  English,  John  Adams  in  many  respects  surpassed  all  his  American  con- 
temporaries; his  style  was  crisp,  pungent,  and  vivacious."— Cj/do,  Am,  Biography  {Apple- 
Jon's). 

John  Adams,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Adams  and  Susanna  Boylston.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Adams  family  to  send  the  eldest  son  to  college,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  John  was  graduated  from  Harvard.  Previous  to  the 
year  1773  it  had  been  customary  to  arrange  the  list  of  graduates, 
ot  by  order  of  merit,  as  is  done  in  our  day,  but  by  the  social 
tanding  of  the  parents  of  the  boy.  In  this  we  see  a  remnant 
of  the  monarchial  form  of  government  which  existed  in  the 
rly  history  of  our  country.  By  this  rating  John  Adams  stood 
fourteenth  in  a  class  of  twenty-four. 

His  family  were  anxious  for  him  to  become  a  minister,  but 
his  religious  views  were  very  unsettled,  and  he  seems  to  have  had 
as  little  idea  of  true  Christianity  as  Franklin  or  Jefferson;  so 
he  turned  to  law,  although  there  was  then  a  strong  prejudice 
against  lawyers  in  New  England;  for  the  old  Puritans  did  not 
believe  that  a  lawyer  could  be  honest.  He  began  to  practice 
in  Suffolk  county,  and  soon  after,  probably  about  six  years, 
married  Abigail  Smith  of  Weymouth.  She  was  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  was  noted  for  literary  attainments.  She 
as  the  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Quincy; 
er  social  position  was  higher  than  her  husband's,  and  she 
vas  endowed  with  rare  and  admirable  qualities  of  head  and 
heart.  She  bore  an  important  part  in  the  nation's  early  his- 
ry,  while  sustaining   its  social  fame.     Her  close  observation, 


*See  illustration. 
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clear  judgment,  and  discrimination  enabled  her  to  exercise  an 
influence  widely  acknowledged.  The  charm  of  her  conversation 
was  the  perfect  sin<?erity  apparent  in  all  that  she  said.  By  her 
cheerful,  aifectionate  disposition,  her  buoyant  spirits,  her  tact,  and 
practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  she  sustained  her  husband 
in  the  severest  trials  of  his  life  by  disarming  party  spirit,  calming 
discord,  plucking  out  bitterness,  and  healing  wounds  of  political 
animosity.  She  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of  one  President  and 
the  mother  of  another.  She  always  maintained  a  liberal  hospi- 
tality, was  faithful  and  warm  in  friendships,  kind  and  benevolent 
to  the  poor,  and  a  bright  example  of  womanly  and  Christian 
virtues.  She  had  one  daughter  and  several  sons;  one  son,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  afterwards  became  the  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  children  of  John  Adams  were  reared  very  differently  from 
the  young  Custises  in  George  Washington's  home.  They,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  their  day. 
They  rode  in  fine  coaches,  dressed  after  the  dainty  foreign  fash- 
ions, and  ate  the  choicest  that  the  country  afforded ;  whereas  the 
little  Massachusetts  children  were  reared  with  the  severest  Puri- 
tanism. They  w^ere  taught,  ^*  Children  should  be  seen,  not 
heard.'' 

Their  grandfather  and  great-grandfathers"  before  them  had 
been  ministers,  and  the  children  through  two  or  three  genera- 
tions had  been  trained,  not  only  in  piety,  but  in  the  utmost  fru- 
gality. There  were  four  of  these  children — Abigail,  who,  strange 
to  say,  married  a  Smith,  and  thus  obtained  her  mother's  maiden 
name;  John  Quincy,  who  married  Miss  Johnson,  the  daughter  of 
the  American  Consul,  and  became  President  Adams  in  1825; 
and  Thomas  and  Charles.  Martha  Jefferson  and  Abigail  Adams 
were  intimately  associated  in  Paris;  the  former  was  there 
attending  school,  the  latter  had  accompanied  her  father  when 
he  was  sent  as  commissioner.  The  La  Fayette  cliildren  were 
their  companions,  and  Abigail  wrote  to  America  about  her  pre- 
sentation to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVL     We  catk 
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imagine  what  an  event  this  must  have  been  for  the  little  maid 
reared  during  the  Revolution,  at  a  time  when  a  pound  of  butter 
cost  twelve  dollars,  and  a  yard  of  linen  and  a  gallon  of  molasses 
sold  for  twenty.  In  those  days,  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  now,  a 
girl  was  not  educated,  unless  thoroughly  trained  in  domestic 
work. 

John  Adams  in  his  youth  was  self-reliant  and  self-denying;  a 
combination  which  is  apt  to  secure  success  in  the  world.  His 
self-knowledge  appears  to  have  been  accurate  and  unflinching. 
He  had  a  wonderful  amount  of  vanity, — a  vanity  which  was  a 
constant  spur,  however,  to  action. 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage  he  published  the  papers  in 
the  ^^  Boston  Gazette,'^  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law, 
which  were  protests  against  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  sys- 
tems of  Europe,  and  incited  his  countrymen  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  and  to  act  independently  of  England.  A  few  years 
before  this,  in  1761,  when  Otis  had  delivered  his  memorable 
argument  against  Writs  of  Assistance,  Adams  felt  that  then  it  was 
^^the  Child  of  Independence  was  born^^;  so  when  the  Stamp  Act 
was  passed  in  1765  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  argued  that  the 
Stamp  Act  was  ipso  facto  null  and  void,  since  it  was  a  measure  of 
taxation  which  the  people  of  the  colony  had  no  share  in  passing. 

V     No  such  measure  could  be  held  as  binding  in  America,  and  Par- 
X  liament  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.     Then  it  was  that  his 
articles  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law  appeared. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him  through  his  political  career^ 
which  really  began  when  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1770.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1774.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  wrote  his  Norvanglus 
in  answer  to  the  articles  "Massachusettensis"  by  Daniel  Leonard. 

IB  It  w^as  John  Adams  who  nominated  George  Washington  for 
^!Jommander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces,  which,  however, 
Je  regretted   afterwards,  for   he   was   incapable  of  appreciating 

■■Washington's  military  ability.     It  was  Adams  who,  with  JeiFer- 
son,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
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his  name  being  first.  Jefferson  wrote  it,  because  Adams  insisted 
he  could  do  it  better  than  he.  The  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
at  this  time  has  become  household  words  in  American  ears.  His 
letter  to  Benjamin  Rush  gives  an  incident  of  Mrs.  Adams's 
patriotism:  "When  I  went  home  to  my  family  in  May,  1770, 
from  the  town  meeting  in  Boston,  which  was  the  first  I  had  ever 
attended,  and  where  I  had  been  chosen  in  my  absence,  without 
any  solicitation,  one  of  their  representatives,  I  said  to  my  wife, 
^I  have  accepted  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
thereby  have  consented  to  my  own  ruin,  to  your  ruin,  and  to  the 
ruin  of  our  children.  I  give  you  this  warning  that  you  may 
prepare  your  mind  for  your  fate.'  She  burst  into  tears,  but 
instantly  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  magnanimity,  MVell,  I  am 
willing  in  this  cause  to  run  all  risks  with  you,  and  be  ruined 
with  you,  if  you  are  ruined.'  These  were  times,  my  friend,  in 
Boston,  which  tried  women's  souls  as  well  as  men's." 
j  America's  independence  being  established,  Adams,  in  1777, 
jvas  sent  as  Minister  to  France  to  negotiate  peace.  He  employed 
y4iis  pen  to  give  the  people  of  Holland  correct  ideas  regarding 
/  American  affairs.     His  Twenty-six  Letters  upon  Interesting  Sub- 

/  jects  appeared  at  this  time.  He  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  Holland,  and 
this  success  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  Dutch  loan  of  two  million 
dollars.  He  arranged  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  at  Paris,  and 
in  1785  was  appointed  Minister  to  England.  He  was  treated 
there  with  coldness,  sometimes  with  rudeness,  and  as  he  saw 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  begged  to  be  recalled.  During  the 
three  years  of  his  stay,  he  wrote  his  Defence  of  the  American 
Constitution,  which  called  forth  ridiculous  charges  against  his 
monarchial  and  anti-republican  sympathies. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1788,  he  was  elected 

V  Vice-President,  and  upon  Washington's  refusing  the  third  term, 
was  elected  President  in  1797.  AVhile  Vice-President  he  pub- 
lished his  Discourses  on  Davila. 

In  1818  Adams's  wife  died.     He  never  recovered  from  this 
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loss.  He  retired  from  public  life  and  spent  his  last  years  in  re- 
tirement on  his  farm  at  Quincy.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-one  and 
died  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. On  that  very  morning  some  one  asked  him  for  a  senti- 
ment for  the  public  celebration.  The  dying  patriot  exclaimed, 
^' Independence  for  ever!"  but  the  last  words  that   he  uttered 

re  '^Thomas  Jefferson  still  lives."    He  did  not  know,  that,  by 

remarkable  coincidence,  Thomas  Jefferson  had  died  a  tew 
ours  earlier. 

In  personal  appearance  Adams  was  above  medium  height,  of 
florid  complexion,  and  inclined  to  be  corpulent.  He  was  always 
truthful  and  outspoken,  often  vehement  and  brusque.  Vanity 
and  loquacity,  as  he  frequently  admitted,  were  his  chief  foibles. 
Without  being  quarrelsome,  he  had  none  of  the  tact  which  avoids 
quarrels;  but  he  harbored  no  malice,  and  his  anger,  though  vio- 
lent, was  short-lived.  Among  American  public  men  there  has 
been  none  more  upright  and  honorable.  He  lived  to  see  his  son 
resident  of  the  United  States. 

Adams's  letters  from  Paris  gave  many  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  French  life.  He  tells  many  anecdotes  about 
old  Dr.  Franklin  which  we  would  never  have  otherwise  heard. 
Voltaire  and  Franklin  were  at  a  dinner  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  A  general  cry  arose  that  they  must  be  introduced  to 
each  other.  This  was  done,  and  the  philosophers  simply  bowed; 
this  was  not  enough ;  the  cry  continued,  and  they  then  shook 
hands;  but  the  clamor  became  louder  than  before,  then  some 
one  called  out,  ^'11  faut  s'embrasser  ^  la  Fran9aise."  (They 
must  embrace  after  the  French  fashion.)  The  two  old  men  im- 
mediately began  hugging  and  kissing  each  other,  and  then  the 
tumult  subsided  after  the  cry,  ^^Qu'il  6tait  charmant  de  voir  em- 
brasser  Solon  et  Sophocles!"  (How  charming  it  was  to  see  Solon 
and  Sophocles  embrace  !) 

Again  he  writes:  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  admire  the  ladies 
here.  Don't  be  jealous.  They  are  handsome  and  very  well 
educated.     Their  accomplishments  are  exceedingly  brilliant,  and 
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their  knowledge  of  letters  and  arts  exceeds  that  of  the  English 
ladies,  I  believe.  Tell  Mrs.  Warren  I  shall  write  her  a  letter, 
as  she  desired,  and  let  her  know  some  of  my  reflections  upon  this 
country.  My  venerable  colleague,  Dr.  Franklin,  enjoys  a  privi- 
lege here  that  is  much  to  be  envied.  Being  seventy  years  of 
age,  the  ladies  not  only  allow  him  to  embrace  them  as  often  a& 
he  pleases,  but  they  are  perpetually  embracing  him.  I  told  him 
yesterday  I  would  write  this  to  America.^' 

Adams  thus  explains  the  story  of  his  greatness,  and  it  carries 
with  it  a  lesson  from  which  youths  may  profit.  '^  When  I  was  a 
boy  I  had  to  study  the  Latin  grammar,  but  it  was  dull  and  I 
hated  it.  My  father  was  anxious  to  have  me  go  to  college,  there- 
fore I  studied  it  as  long  as  I  could,  to  please  him.  Finally,  when 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  I  went  to  him  and  asked  for  other 
employment.  ^Well,  John,^  said  he,  'if  Latin  grammar  doesn't 
suit  you,  you  may  try  ditching;  perhaps  that  will.  My  meadow 
yonder  needs  a  ditch,  and  you  may  put  by  Latin  and  dig.'  This 
seemed  a  delightful  change  to  me,  and  to  the  meadow  I  went,  but 
I  soon  found  ditching  harder  than  Latin,  and  the  first  day  was 
the  longest  I  ever  spent.  That  night  I  compared  Latin  and 
ditching,  but  said  nothing  about  it.  I  dug  the  next  forenoon,, 
and  at  dinner  wanted  to  return  to  Latin,  but  was  too  humiliated 
to  confess  it.  Finally  toil  conquered  pride,  and  that  night  I 
went  to  my  father,  one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  life,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  care  I  would  resume  the  Latin  grammar. 
He  was  very  glad  of  it,  and  if  I  have  gained  any  distinction  it 
is  owing  to  my  two  days'  labor  in  that  abominable  ditch. '^ 

His  works  are: 

Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and   Feudal  Discourse  on  Davila;  a  Series  of  Papers 

Law,  on  Political  History, 

Norvanglus ;   a  History  of  the    Dispute  Diary  ;  published  by  his  grandson,  Chas. 

with  America,  Francis  Adams, 

Defence  of  the  Constitution  of  Government  of  United  States  of  America. 
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HIS  TOR  Y  HE  VIE  IF. 

1*    How  did  the  colonists  obtain  wives  ? 
2,    How  much  tvas  paid  for  a  tvife  ? 

What  event  happened  in  1622  to  cause  the  Indian  hos^ 
tilities  to  break  out  afresh  ? 
■4:,     When  did  Virginia  become  a  royal  j^rovince? 
S,     When  tvas  it  severed  from  the  croivn  ? 
6*.    Hoiv  did  the  kings  rnle  Virginia  ? 

7.  IVhat  form  of  religion  tvas  adopted  ? 

8.  What   tvas   the  first    college  founded   in    the    United 

States?     When  and  where? 
f).     What  tvas  Bacon's  Rebellion? 
10.     What  became  of  Jamestoivn? 


PATRICK  HENRY. 

STUDLEY,   HANOVER  COUNTY,   VA. 


1736.  1799, 

^    WRITER    OF    THE    llEVOEUTIOX. 

George  Washington.  John  Adatns. 

AVORKS. 

Speeches  and  State  Papers. 

"  He  was  Shakespeare  and  Garrick  combined."— Jb/i»  Randolph. 

"He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote."— 2J^/o?»as  Jefferson. 

"For  Virginia  he  was  Otis  aud  Adams  la  one— both  orator  and  political  manager.  Not 
many  of  his  burning  speeches  have  come  down  to  us,  but  we  well  know  what  he  was  :  one 
of  the  first  orators  of  the  eighteenth  century."— C/uirZes  F.  Eichardson. 

We  need  not  despair  concerning  the  dull  boy  at  school,  for 
every  now  and  then  there  comes  to  the  front  one  of  these  notori- 
ously dull  boys,  who  makes  himself  known  in  statecraft  or 
literature.  If  force  of  circumstances  developed  the  genius  of 
Patrick  Henry,  why  may  not  that  same  force  of  circumstances 
develop  the  stupid  boy  of  to-day  who  is  only  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity for  development  ?  If  the  wise  teacher  and  the  parent 
will  find  the  bent  of  the  child's  mind,  no  doubt  much  can  be  done 
with  the  dull  boy  at  school  and  at  home. 

Patrick  Henry  was  sixteen  before  anyone  discovered  for  what 
purpose  he  had  been  created.  His  father  gave  him  the  advan- 
tages of  a  classical  education,  but  they  all  seemed  lost  upon  him. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  a  clerk  in  his  brother's  store  that  an  in- 
cident revealed  the  inherent  qualities  of  his  mind.  An  old 
teacher,  '^  who  happened  in,"  was  one  day  narrating  some  stirring 
events  in  Greek  and  Roman  history.  Instantly  the  boy  became 
fired  with  a  desire  to  know  more ;  probably  it  was  his  kinsman's 
love  for  history  that  lurked  in  his  veins,  for  he  was  the  great 
nephew  of  Robertson  the  historian.  He  ventured  to  borrow  from 
the  narrator  a  history  of  Rome,  afterwards  one  of  Greece,  aud 


h  habitual  indolence  was  little  by  little  overcome.     He  could 
lot  know  enough  of  Livy,  and  read  his  life  at  least  once  every 
year. 

^yhen  very  young  he  had  been  placed  at  a  country  school  near 
his  father's  home;  at  ten  years  of  age  he  literally  knew  nothing, 
so  his  father  determined  to  teach  him,  but  finding  him  inert 
and  stupid  in  everything  except  mathematics,  he  decided  to  put 
him  in  a  store  as  a  clerk.  Patrick  was  happy  only  when  hunting 
or  fishing,  for  he  loved  outdoor  sports  and  fretted  against  con- 
finement. Not  until  the  turning  point  of  his  life  was  reached 
Avas  he  fond  of  his  books,  and  after  that  he  literally  devoured 
them.  Cicero's  orations  inflamed  him  with  a  desire  to  become  a 
lawyer,  and  he  studied  with  great  diligence,  but  this  was  not 
until  he  had  tried  farming  and  merchandise  without  success.  He 
had  married  Miss  Sarah  Shelton  when  only  eighteen,  and,  owing  to 
the  struggle  to  support  a  family,  he  was  twenty-four  before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  felt  all  his  life  the  lack  of  that  prepara- 
tion which  only  early  application  can  give,  so  we  have  little  from 
his  pen  to  embellish  American  literature. 

His  manners  were  plain,  his  disposition  very  cheerful,  and  his 
habits  remarkably  temperate.  His  eloquence,  entirely  a  gift  of 
nature,  was  startling;  it  was  equal  to  any  occasion,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  clear  ringing  voice  and  perfect  articulation,  it  possessed 
the  marvellous  power  of  bringing  his  hearers  to  a  quick  decision. 
George  Mason  said  of  him,  '^He  is  by  far  the  most  powerful 
speaker  that  I  ever  heard.  Every  word  he  says  not  only  en- 
gages, but  commands  the  attention,  and  your  passions  are  no 
longer  your  own  when  he  addresses  them.  But  eloquence  is  the 
smallest  part  of  his  merit.  He  is  in  my  opinion  the  first  man 
upon  this  continent  as  well  in  abilities  as  public  virtues,  and  had 
he  lived  in  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  War,  when 
the  Roman  people  had  arrived  at  their  meridian  glory,  and  their 
virtues  not  tarnished,  Patrick  Henry's  talents  must  have  put  him 

^K  the  head  of  that  glorious  commonwealth." 

^m  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
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and  he  opened  the  deliberations  by  a  speech  which  gave  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  foremost  orator  on  the  continent.  It 
was  at  this  time  he  declared,  '^I  am  not  a  Virginian  but  an 
American."  He  was  put  upon  a  committee  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  and  his  first  draft  was  accepted,  which  speaks 
volumes  when  we  remember  his  neglected  opportunities. 

He  was  perfectly  natural  when  speaking,  and  some  of  his 
strongest  feelings  were  indicated  or  communicated  by  a  long 
pause,  aided  by  an  eloquent  aspect,  and  some  significant  use  of 
his  fingers. 

Many  of  his  predictions  read  like  prophecy,  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent history.  He  predicted  the  results  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  distinctly  foretold  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

His  biographer,  William  Wirt,  gives  this  description  of  him  : 
"He  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  spare  and  raw-boned,  with  a  slight 
stoop  to  his  shoulders;  his  complexion  was  dark  and  sallow, 
without  any  appearance  of  blood  in  his  cheeks  ;  his  countenance 
was  grave,  thoughtful  and  penetrating,  yet  such  was  the  power 
he  had  over  its  expression,  that  in  an  instant  he  could  shake  from 
it  the  sternness  of  winter  and  robe  it  in  the  brightest  smiles  of 
spring.  But  then  his  eyes — they  were  as  varied  in  color  as  the 
changing  hues  of  a  chameleon;  they  were  said  to  have  been  blue, 
gray,  green,  hazel,  brown,  and  black,  but  in  truth  they  were  a 
bluish  gray — not  large  but  deeply  fixed  in  his  head,  overhung 
by  dark  and  full  eyebrows,  and  shaded  by  dark  lashes  that  were 
long  and  black ;  they  were  the  finest  feature  in  his  face — at  one 
time  piercing  and  terrible  as  those  of  Mars,  and  then  again  soft 
and  tender  as  Pity  herself.  His  voice  was  firm,  full  of  volume, 
and  melodious.  In  mild  persuasion  it  was  as  soft  and  gentle  as 
a  zephyr  of  spring,  while  in  rousing  his  countrymen  to  arms, 
the  winter  storms  that  roar  along  the  troubled  Baltic  are  not 
more  awfully  sublime.  It  was  at  all  times  perfectly  under  his 
control.  It  never  became  cracked  or  hoarse,  even  in  the  longest 
speeches.  His  delivery  was  perfectly  natural  and  well-timed; 
slow  enough  to  take  along  with  him  the   dullest  hearer,  yet  so 
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commanding  that  the  quick  had  no  desire  to  get  the  start  of 
him.  Thus  he  gave  to  every  thought  its  full  and  appropriate 
force  ;    and  to  every  image  all    its   radiance   and  beauty.     He 

I  spoke  for  immortality,  and  therefore  raised  the  pillars  of  his 
fclory  on  the  only  solid  foundation — the  rock  of  nature.'^ 
I  When  Patrick  Henry  had  urged  Virginia  to  war,  he  uttered 
Sis  celebrated  comparison  which  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
treason:  "Caesar  had  his  Brutus;  Charles  I.,  his  Cromwell;  and 
Oeorge  III.,^^ — (cries  of  "Treason!  Treason!") — he  paused, and 
slowly  glancing  around  the  collected  assembly  said,  "may  profit 
^^y  their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.'' 
If  In  his  famous  speech  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1775,  he 
exclaimed:  "There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery. 
Our  chains  are  forged.  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the 
plains  of  Boston/'  Then  instantly  added:  "The  war  is  in- 
■evitable,  and  let  it  come."  Sober,  but  not  less  eifective,  were 
such  words  as  these :  "  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no 
way  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past.  And,  judging  by  the 
past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  the 
British  ministry  to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have 
been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  ?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile 
with  which  our  petition  has  been  lately  received?  Trust  it  not, 
sir;  it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  yourself  not  to  be 
betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourself  how  this  gracious  reception 
<3omports  with  those  war-like  prej^arations  which  cover  our 
waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to 
a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  These  are  the  implements  of 
war  and  subjection,  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort. 

hi  ask,  gentlemen,  sirs,  what  means  this  martial  array,  if  its  pur- 
pose be  not  to  force  us  to  submission." 

The  speech  that  gave  him  his  reputation  as  an  orator  was  his 

celebrated  one  against  the  parsons.     Unfortunately  no  copy  was 

preserved,  and    only  the    re})reseutations   of  those   who   heard 

Uk   and   were    impressed   by  it  have    kept  the   memory    of  its 
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powerful  effect.  Wirt  says:  ''I  have  tried  hard  to  procure  a 
sketch  of  this  celebrated  speech;  but  those  of  Mr.  Henry's 
hearers  who  survive  him,  seem  to  have  been  bereft  of  their  senses. 
They  can  only  tell  you  that  they  were  taken  captive  and  fol- 
lowed whithersoever  he  led  them,  and  that  at  his  bidding  the 
tears  flowed  from  pity,  or  the  cheeks  flushed  from  indignation^ 
and  when  it  was  over  they  felt  as  if  they  had  awaked  from  an 
ecstatic  dream,  of  which  they  were  unable  to  recall  or  connect 
the  particulars.  It  was  such  a  speech  as  they  believed  had  never 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  man.  And  to  this  day  the  people  of  that 
county,  when  they  wish  to  compliment  a  speaker,  will  say,  "  He  i& 
almost  equal  to  Patrick  when  he  plead  against  the  parsons." 

There  was  a  controversy  between  the  clergy  and  the  legislature. 
The  Church  of  England  was  the  established  church,  and  by  an 
act  of  Assembly  each  minister  was  to  have  so  many  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  pay,  the  price  of  tobacco  being  rated  then  at  two 
pence  per  pound.  In  1755  the  crop  was  short  and  the  price  went 
up  considerably,  and  the  legislature  passed  an  act  fljr  the  clergy 
to  be  paid  during  the  next  ten  months  at  the  rate  of  two  pence 
per  pound.  The  clergy  said  nothing,  but,  when  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  same  act  was  enforced,  tobacco  then  selling  for 
nearly  eight  pence  per  pound,  the  clergy  became  alarmed  and 
assailed  the  act  by  a  pamphlet  expressing  indignation,  entitled, 
"The  Two-Penny  Act."  The  clergy  carried  their  case  to  court, 
and  everything  seemed  favorable  to  them ;  indeed,  they  felt  sure 
of  success.  In  this  emergency  the  defendants  applied  to  Patrick 
Henry.  It  is  said  that  when  he  arrived  in  the  court-yard  he 
found  a  crowd  collected  that  would  have  appalled  a  stouter  heart,, 
and  among  the  clergymen  was  his  own  and  favorite  uncle,  Pat- 
rick Henry.  He  went  at  once  to  him  and  begged  that  he  would 
not  remain  to  the  trial,  saying  that  he  was  afraid  he  might  state 
some  things  hard  for  the  clergy  to  hear.  His  uncle,  after 
reproving  him  for  being  engaged  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  advising  him  not  to  say  hard  things  of  the  clergy,  as 
he  would  afterwards  regret  them,  entered  his  carriage  and  drove 
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ome.     But  what  was  the  young  man's  discomfiture  to  find,  on 
entering  the  courthouse,  no  less  a  person  than  his  own  father 
in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magistrate.     Mr.  Lyons,  the  law- 
yer for  the  plaiutiif,  opened  the  case  very  briefly,  and  was  fol- 
owed  by    Patrick    Henry.      He    had  never  spoken    in  public 
)Qfore  and  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe  to  hear  him.     He  rose  very 
awkwardly    and  faltered   in  his  exordium.     The   people   hung 
heir  heads,  the  clergy  exchanged  sly  exultant  looks,  and  his  poor 
father  almost  sank  from  his  seat  in  confusion.     This  lasted,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  time,  and  these  feelings  gave  way  to  others  of 
a  ve?'y  different  character.    ^^His  attitude  became  erect  and  lofty; 
he  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  his  features;  his  countenance 
shone  with  a  nobleness  and  grandeur;  there  was  lightning  in  his 
eye  which  riveted  the  spectator;  there  was  a  charm,  a  magic  in 
his  voice,  which  struck  upon  the  ear  in  a  manner  which  language 
cannot    describe.     One  who  heard   him  on  this  occasion  says, 
'He  made  the  very  blood  run  cold  and  the  hair  to  rise  on  end.' '' 
In  all  parts  of  the  house  the  people  could  be  seen  on  every 
ench,  at  every   window,  stooping  forward  in  death-like  silence 
to  catch  every  word.     The  mockery  of  the  clergy  soon  turned 
to  alarm,  their  triumph  to  confusion  and  despair,  and  at   one 
outburst  of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective  they  fled  from 
the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror. 

His  father  was  filled  with  such  rapture,  that,  forgetting  where 
he  was  and  the  position  he  held,  he  allowed  the  tears  of  ecstasy 
to  stream  down  his  cheeks.  The  jury  were  bewildered,  and  they 
had  scarcely  left  the  bar  when  they  returned  a  verdict  of  one 
penny  damages.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  but  the 
ourt  overruled  it  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  people,  in  spite  of 
ries  of  "Order!  Order!''  from  the  sheriff,  seized  their  champion 
nd  carried  him  upon  their  shoulders  through  the  yard  in  "elec- 
ioneering  triumph."  What  a  pity  that  this  speech  could  not 
have  been  handed  down  to  us ! 

Patrick  Henry  was  married  twice.  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
orothea  Spotswood  Dandridge.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  devoted 
hristian  and  left  behind  him  a  sjDotless  record. 
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THE  ALTERNATIVE. 
{*'  Library  of  American  Literature.^') 

Sir,  we  have  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now  com- 
ing on.  We  have  petitioned  ;  we  have  remonstrated  ;  we  have  supplicated  ;  we  have 
prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  interposition  to  arrest  the 
tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  parliament.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted  ;  our 
remonstrances  have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult ;  our  supplications  have  been 
disregarded  ;  and  we  have  been  spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In 
vaiu  after  these  things  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  There 
is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free  ;  if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate 
those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending ;  if  we  mean  not 
basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall 
be  obtained,  we  must  fight !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight !  !  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the 
God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us ! 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak— unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But 
when  shall  we  be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when 
we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ?  Shall 
we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  efifectual 
resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope 
until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak  if  we  make 
a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  Nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three 
millions  of  people  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which 
we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir, 
we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to 
the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  elec- 
tion. If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest. 
There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery !  Our  chains  are  forged.  Their  clank- 
ing may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston  !  The  war  is  inevitable  and  let  it  come  1 1  repeat 
it,  sir,  let  it  come !  ! 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace,  but  there  is 
no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  North  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms!  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field! 
Why  stand  we  here  idle  ?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have  ?  Is 
life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?  Forbid 
it.  Almighty  God !  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death.  

HISTORY  ME  VIEW. 

1.  Who  ivere  the  Puritans  ? 

2.  How  did  they  differ  from  the  JPlU/rims  ? 
5.     Who  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ? 

4:,    By  whom  teas  Massachusetts  settled  ? 

5.  In  tvhat  ship  did  they  sail? 

6.  Where   did  they    land  and   ivhen?     Why    so  called? 

IF  hat  is  Plymouth  Mock  ? 

7.  What  form  of  governtnent  did  they  adopt? 

8.  Who  was  their  first  president? 

9.  To  tvhat  tvas  the  State  finally  united? 

10,     When  and  why  ivas  the  government  transferred  from 
England  to  the  Colony  ? 


PHILIP  FRENEAU 


NEW  YORK,    N.   Y. 


1752. 


1832. 


WRITER    OF    THE    REVOLUTION, 


George  Washington. 


Andrew  Jackson. 


"The  productions  of  his  pen  animated  his  countrymen  in  the  darkest  days  of  '76,  and 
the  eflfusions  of  his  muse  cheered  the  desponding  soldier  as  he  fought  the  battles  of 
freedom.  "—Mommntth  Enquirer. 

"  His  poems  will  surely  be  revised  and  cherished  among  the  historic  and  poetic  litera- 
ture of  ihc  laud."— Dtiijckiiick. 

Although  ambition  never  soared  to  clnim 
The  meed  of  polished  verse,  or  classic  fame, 
And  caustic  critics  honour,  but  condemn, 
A  strain  of  feeling,  but  style  too  tame. 
Let  the  old  Bard,  whose  patriot  voice  hjis  fnnn'd 
The  fire  of  freedom  that  redeemed  our  laud, 
Live  on  the  scroll  with  kindred  names  that  swell 
The  page  of  history,  where  iheir  honours  dwell. 

Philip  Fronoau's  ancestors  settled  in  Connecticut  when  they  left 
France  to  escape  the  persecutions  against  the  Huguenots.  They 
were  called  De  Fresneau  when  they  first  landed,  but  those  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  settled  in  New  Jersey  changed  the  name  to 
Freneau.  Only  two  members  of  the  family  survived,  and  both 
became  specially  noted;  these  were  Philip  and  his  brother  Peter^ 
a  well-known  editor,  who  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1813. 

Quite  a  difference  of  opinion  -exists   as  to   Philip   Freneau's 

ability  as  a  writer.      If  we  take    Richardson's  estimate  of  him, 

we  must  believe  him  to  have  been  greatly  overrated.     He  says: 

■^■"Philip  Freneau  is  talked  about,  but  is  not  read.     His  name  is" 

"       known,  in  a  vague   way,  as  the  ^Poet  of  the   Revolution,'  and 

those  unfamiliar  with  his  voluminous  verses  are  ready  to  believe 

that  he  was  a  patriot,  a  wit,  and  a  successful  lyrist.     He   wrote 

iwiftly  and  carelessly  on  a  multitude  of  subjects,  usually  without 

Iproducing  anything  very  witty,  satirical  or  lyrical.    In  his  time  his 

[patriotic  and  humorous  poems  were  called  brilliant;  but  to  us  they 

*  See  illustration.  69 
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seem  ^very  valueless  verses/  to  borrow  the  epitliet  applied  con- 
fidently by  a  living  critic  to  the  political  work  of  a  famous 
American  author  of  later  years.  The  average  excellence  of  his 
verse  is  small;  but  occasionally  one  finds  a  line,  a  stanza,  or  even 
a  whole  poem  marked  by  imagination  or  by  poetic  thought." 
He  acknowledges  some  striking  merits  in  The  Wild  Honey-Suckle 
and  The  House  of  a  Night,  a  Vision.  The  last,  he  says,  is  to 
him  the  best  poem  written  in  America  before  1800.  ^^In  thought 
and  execution  it  is  surprisingly  original  and  strong,  and  to  those 
who  enjoy  a  literary  find,  I  confidently  commend  it." 

Duyckinck  says  of  him:  "I  had,  when  very  young,  read  the 
poetry  of  Freneau,  and,  as  we  instinctively  become  attached  to 
the  writers  who  first  captivate  our  imaginations,  it  was  with 
much  zest  that  I  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary bard.  He  was  at  that  time  about  seventy-six  years  old, 
when  he  first  introduced  himself  to  me  in  my  library.  I  gave 
him  an  earnest  welcome.  He  was  somewhat  below  the  ordinary 
height;  in  person  thin,  yet  muscular,  with  a  firm  step,  though  a 
little  inclined  to  stoop;  his  countenance  wore  traces  of  care,  yet 
lightened  with  intelligence  as  he  spoke.  His  forehead  was 
rather  beyond  the  medium  elevation,  his  eyes  a  dark  gray,  occu- 
pying a  socket  deeper  than  common;  his  hair  once  must  have 
been  beautiful,  it  was  now  thinned  and  of  an  iron  gray.  The 
story  of  many  of  his  occasional  poems  was  quite  romantic.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  versification  with  him.  I  told  him  what 
Jeffrey,  the  Scotch  Reviewer,  said  of  his  writings,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  his  poetry,  like  that  of  Hudibras,  would  com- 
mand a  commentator  like  Gray.  I  need  not  add  that  the  charm 
of  my  interview  with  the  old  bard  was  heightened  by  the  rich 
funds  of  antiquarian  lore  possessed  by  the  latter. " 

No  authentic  portrait  exists  of  Freneau,  for  he  persistently 
refused  to  give  any  artist  a  sitting.  He  never  married,  so  that 
after  his  brother's  death  he  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  his 
family.  The  house  which  he  was  occupying  at  the  time  of  his 
death   was  standing  as  late  as  1856,  and  even  the  old  tavern 
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where  he  and  his  friends  met  was  in  existence  at  a  later  date.  It 
had  been  repaired  and  converted  into  a  private  residence. 

Freneau  had  a  genius  for  newspapers,  and  at  several  periods 
of  his  life  was  either  owner  of,  or  contributor  to  leading  period- 
icals of  the  day.  The  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Mercury  ^'  appreci- 
ated his  contributions  to  its  columns,  if  we  may  judge^from  the 
following  anecdote:  Hugh  Gaines,  after  giving  up  the  paper, 
kept  a  bookstore  in  Hanover  Square.  One  day  he  overheard 
one  customer  salute  another  as  Freneau:  "Are  you  Philip 
Freneau?^^  asked  the  old  royalist,  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  stran- 
ger^s  face.  "Yes,  sir,  the  same,^^  was  the  reply.  "Then,  sir, 
jou  are  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  I  must  have  the  pleasure  of 
shaking  you  by  the  hand.  You  have  given  me  and  my  paper 
a  wide  and  lasting  reputation.  We  must  take  a  glass  of  wine 
together.'' 

Freneau  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  same 
dass  with  President  Madison,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British   during  the  Revolution,  and 

fVas  condemned  to  the  barbarities  of  the  prison-ship  at  New 
York,  a  treatment  which  he  has  immortalized  in  his  Cantos  from 
a  Prison-Ship.  He  escaped,  but  we  are  not  informed  how  or 
when.  He  was  captain  on  a  sailing  vessel  at  some  period  in  his 
life,  and  judging  from  many  expressions  in  his  poems  he  was 
familiar  with  nautical  slang.  His  prose  articles  were  signed 
liobert  Slender,  but  when  he  decided  to  publish  them  he  dropped 
the  nom  de  plume.  During  the  Revolution  his  pen  was  busy 
either  in  denouncing  his  foes,  or  encouraging  his  countrymen, 
land  not   unfrequently  did  he  mingle  Avith  his  higher  themes  the 

umorous  incidents  of  the  camp.     In  1793   he  became  a  great 

dvocate  of  France,  and  annoyed  Washington  exceedingly  by 
attacks  upon  his  administration.    He  did  not  like  him  and  wrote 

ome  satirical  stanzas  about  him  entitled,  To  a  Truly  Great  Man. 
e  disliked  John  Adams  also  and  accused  him  of  acting  from 
policy  in  his  advocacy  of  Washington. 

Freneau's  death  was  singular.     He  was  returning  from   the 
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village  two  miles  distant,  and  while  attempting  to  cross  a  bog^ 
meadow  was  lost  and  mired;  his  lifeless  body  was  found  the  next 
morning. 

(VERSES  ON  JOHN   ADAMS.) 

TO  A  WOULD-BE  GREAT  MAN. 

"  Certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus.  "—Ilor. 

Daddy  Vice,  Daddy  Vice, 

One  may  see  in  a  trice 
The  drift  of  your  fine  publication  ; 

As  sure  as  a  gun, 

The  thing  was  just  done, 
To  secure  you—  a  pretty  high  station. 

Defences  you  call 

To  knock  down  our  wall, 
And  batter  the  States  to  the  ground,  sir; 

So  thick  were  your  shot, 

And  so  hellish  fire-hot, 
They've  scarce  a  whole  bone  to  be  found,  sir. 

When  you  tell  us  of  kings. 

And  such  pretty  things, 
Good  mercy  !  how  brilliant  your  page  is  ! 

So  bright  in  ertch  line, 

I  vow  now  you'll  shine 
Like— a  glow  worm  to  all  future  ages. 

When  you  handle  your  balance. 

So  fast  are  your  talents, 
Like  Atlas  your  wonderful  strength  is ; 

You  know  every  State 

To  a  barley  corn  weight. 
For  your  steel  yard  the  continent  length  is. 

On  Davila's  page, 

Your  discourses  so  sage 
Democratical  numskulls  bepuzzle, 

With  arguments  tough 

As  white  leather  or  buff, 
The  republican  bull  dogs  to  muzzle. 

'Tis  labor  in  vain. 

Your  senses  to  strain 
Our  brains  any  longer  to  muddle ; 

Like  Colossus  you  stride 

O'er  our  noddles  so  wide, 
We  look  up  like  frogs  in  a  puddle, 

Walter  Scott  admired  Freneau  greatly  and  so  did  Campbell,, 
and  both  quoted  from  his  Indian  Songs.  His  poems  are  little 
read  now,  and  are  so  rare  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  sufficient 
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data  to  prepare  a  sketch  with  appropriate  extracts ;  still  in  his 
day  he  was  appreciated,  and  what   he   has  written   may  yet   be 
called  for  and  find  favor  in  popular  editions. 
His  chief  works  besides  his  Poems  i 


Tracts  and  Essays, 

Essays, 

Tales  and  Poems, 

Rising  Glory  of  America, 

The  Village  Merchant, 


The  Philosopher  of  the  Forest, 
Cantos  from  a  Prison-Ship, 
The  Indian  Burying-Ground, 
May  to  April, 
The  House  of  Night,  a  Vision. 


HIS  TOM  Y  REVIEW. 

1,  In  which  colony  ivas   it  that   church   members   only 

tv ere  allowed  to  vote?     Why? 

2,  When  did  religious  persecution  begin  in  this  country? 

8.  Who  was  Hog er  Williams?  Why  did  he  leave  Massa- 
chusetts? Where  did  he  settle?  Who  was  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson? 

\4.  JVhy  tvere  Quakers  banished  from  Massachusetts? 

\5,  When  tvere  all  the  Colonies  united?  Under  what 
name  were  they  united? 

6,  Hoiv  long  did  they  remain  united  ? 

7,  What  was  King  JPhilip^s   War? 

8,  Who  was  Philip?    Describe  the  Stvamp  Eight? 

9,  Tell  all  you  know  of  Salein  Witchcraft. 

10.     What  noted  American  writer  believed  in  witchcraft 
and  was  hitter  in  his  persecution  of  it  ? 


THOMAS   PAINE. 

THETFORD,  NORFOLK  COUNTY,  ENG. 

1737;  1809. 

WRITER    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 

George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"  Here  lies  Tom  Paiue,  who  wrote  in  liberty's  defence," 
But  in  his  "Age  of  Reason  "  lost  his  "  Common  Sense.'"— William  Linn. 

"Paine  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  sagacity,  but  their  exercise  was  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  field.  "—Duyckinck, 

Thomas  Paine's  father  was  a  Quaker,  and  a  stay-maker  of 
Thetford  in  Norfolk  County,  England,  who  brought  his  son  up 
to  work  at  the  same  trade.  So  "  Tom  Paine,  the  skeptic,"  as  he 
is  generally  called,  was  only  American  by  adoption. 

When  he  became  of  age  he  mov^ed  to  London,  then  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  married,  but  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  lived  only  a  year  (some  say  she  did  not  die  then,  but 
that  they  parted  by  mutual  consent)  he  returned  to  London. 

He  soon  became  so  involved  in  debt  that  he  determined  to 
move  to  America  and  try  what  Fortune  had  in  store  for  him 
there.  He  had  written  some  prose  and  verse,  and  had  even 
tried  teaching  and  preaching.  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  Minister 
to  England  at  that  time,  knew  Paine  by  reputation  and  spoke 
encouragingly  to  him  about  going  to  America,  and  gave  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  his  friends.  With  this  passport  to  the 
literary  world,  he  rose  so  rapidly  that  in  a  short  time  he  became 
editor  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Magazine."  He  soon  wrote  his  first 
book,  Common  Sense,  advocating  our  independence  of  the 
^^  Mother  Country,"  and  so  clear  and  forcible  were  the  arguments, 
yet  so  simple  withal,  that  everyone  comprehended  them.  Honors 
crowded  upon  him;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred 
upon  him  the  decree  of  M.  A.;  the  Philosophical  Society  ad- 
mitted him   to  membership;    and    the  legislature  of  his   State 
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ted  him  £500.  The  book  was  translated  into  the  different 
languages  of  Europe,  and  to  the  present  day  is  quoted  by  Repub- 
licans in  European  nations. 

His  Crisis  appeared  during  the  War  for  Independence,  and 
Washington  had  the  first  number  read  to  each  regiment  in 
service,  in  order  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  greater  zeal  and  to 
revive  their  despondent  spirits.  ^^  These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls''  became  the  battle  cry. 

Paine  held  many  posts  of  honor  under  the  government,  and 
jwhile  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  he  voted  his  entire 
y.salary  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  soldiers  in  the  army.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  France  and  Holland  loans  of  large 
.sums  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  country  appreciated 
%is  services  and  rewarded  him  ;  Congress  gave  him  $3,000;  New 
fiTork  gave  him  a  farm;  and  Pennsylvania  honored  him  with  a 
/position  of  state. 

1  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  France,  but  did  not  make 
a  favorable  impression  there  on  account  of  his  filthy  appearance. 
Elkanah  Watson  describes  his  arrival  in  Xantes:  ^^  About  this 
time  the  notorious  Tom  Paine  arrived  in  Nantes  in  the  'Alliance,' 
and  took  up  his  quarters  at  my  boarding-house.  He  was  coarse, 
uncouth,  and  loathsome,  a  disgusting  egotist,  rejoicing  most  in 
talking  of  himself  and  reading  the  effusions  of  his  own  mind. 
His  arrival  being  announced,  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Nantes  called  upon  him  to  render  their 
homage  of  respect.  I  officiated  as  interpreter,  although  humbled 
and  mortified  at  his  filthy  appearance  and  awkward  and  unseemly 
address." 

He  lacked  the  restraints  of  family  influence.     His  first  wife 

ed;  his  second  separated  from  him;  and  the  third,  who   was 
.  Madame  Bonneville,  about  whom  there  was  much   scandal,  did 

■t  improve  his  moral  character. 
He  had  no  children,  nor  any  relatives  in  America.     He  made 
V  friends,  because  self-willed  and  arrogant,  although  he  pos- 
sessed an   affectionate  and   generous  disposition.     His  own  ser- 
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vants  hated  him,  aud  one  of  them  attempted  to  take  his  life 
because  of  ill-treatment. 

In  spite  of  his  faults,  however,  the  sinceritj  of  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  cannot  be  denied,  nor  can  the  magnitude  of 
his  service  to  the  United  States  be  diminished.  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  Revolution  gave  him 
credit  for  what  came  from  his  pen.  Later  writers  have  tried  to 
detract  from  his  fame  on  account  of  the  harm  that  they  think  his 
Age  of  Reason  has  done  to  religion,  but  this  was  a  weak  attack 
upon  the  Scriptures,  which  even  Paine  regretted  having  pub- 
lished, for  it  weakened  instead  of  strengthened  his  fame  as  a 
writer.  The  book,  unworthy  in  itself,  was  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  many  divines  answering  the  attack.  Franklin,  whose 
faith  was  not  the  strongest,  urged  Paine  not  to  publish  the  book, 
saying,  "It  will  bring  odium  and  mischief  to  yourself,  and  no 
benefit  to  others.  He  that  spits  against  the  wind,  spits  in  his 
own  face." 

Paine  was  never  an  atheist,  but  a  deist.  Born  a  Quaker,  and 
roaming  through  the  fields  of  dissent  from  the  established  faith, 
he  always  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  had  high  and 
exalted  ideals  of  Christian  virtues.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  preached  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  grove  at  New 
Rochelle,  and  as  far  as  they  went  these  sermons  were  said  to 
have  been  unobjectionable  homilies. 

The  fault  of  his  Age  of  Reason  was  that  it  attacked  and  ques- 
tioned in  a  low,  vulgar  way  the  cherished  religious  beliefs.  His 
friends  argued  that  the  book  was  written  in  prison,  and  conse- 
quently his  faith  in  everything  was  embittered.  Robespierre  had 
him  imprisoned  for  oife ring  Louis  XVI.  a  home  in  America. 

An  old  man  in  New  York  once  completely  silenced  Paine  who 
was  haranguing  a  party  of  young  men  on  the  mischief  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bible  had  done.  During  a  pause  he  said,  "Mr. 
Paine,  you  have  been  in  Scotland,  and  you  know  there  is  no  more 
rigid  set  of  people  in  the  world  in  their  attachment  to  the  Bible, 
for  it   is  their  schoolbook;  their  churches  are  full  of  Bibles,, 
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'and  when  a  young  man  leaves  home  his  mother  always  puts  a 
Bible  on  top  of  his  clothes/'  Paine  assented.  "You  have  been 
to  Spain,  and  the  Bible  is  unknown  there.  A  Spaniard  will  kill 
another  for  a  dollar  or  less.''  Paine  acknowledged  that  was  so. 
"You  have  been  in  England,  where  not  one  man  in  fifty  can 
read  a  Bible,  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
have  never  seen  one,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  controverted 
that  there  are  more  capital  convictions. in  Spain,  England  and 
Ireland  in  six  months  than  there  are  in  Scotland  in  twelv^e  years. 
If  the  Bible  is  the  bad  book  you  represent  it  to  be,  would  not  the 
people  be  worst  in  the  country  where  it  is  most  read?"  After  a 
pause,  without  saying  a  word,  Paine  picked  up  his  candle  and 
left  the  room.  He  prophesied  eighteen  years  before  his  death 
that  in  five  years  there  would  not  be  a  Bible  in  America.  A 
study  of  the  statistics  of  the  American  Bible  Society  will  be  in- 
teresting to  show  how  far  he  fell  short  of  being  a  true  prophet. 

While  he  was  sick  a  servant  girl  entered  his  room  to  bring 
him  his  dinner.  Paine  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  read  his  Age  of 
Reason.  She  replied  that  she  had,  but  considered  it  the  most 
dangerous  book  she  had  ever  seen,  for  the  more  she  read  it  the 
more  her  mind  was  estranged  from  all  that  was  good  and  noble, 
and  feeling  how  wicked  a  book  it  was,  she  had  burned  it  at  once. 
His  reply  to  her  was,  "  Would  that  all  had  been  as  wise  as  you." 

The  woman  who  came  from  France  as  his  wife,  was  found 
weeping  bitterly  at  his  death-bed,  and  lamenting,  "For  this  man 
I  have  given  up  family  and  friends,  property,  religion,  honor, — 
everything,  and  now  he  tells  me  that  the  principles  he  taught  me 
will  not  bear  me  out." 

Among  his  last  words  were  those  to  Mr.  Randall,  "  I  never 
disbelieved  the  Christian  religion;  my  unbelief  and  skepticism 
were  rather  assumed  than  real.  Should  I  ever  recover  from  this 
illness  it  is  my  intention  to  publish  a  book  disavowing  the  infidel 
doctrines  contained  in  Age  of  Reasoyi,  and  expressing  my  convic- 
tions of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  system." 

.i  is  stated  upon  good  authority,  although  it  has  been  frequently 
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denied,  that  while  dying  he  called  constantly  upon  the  Lord  ta 
help  him.  "O  Lord  help  me,  God  help  me,  Jesus  Christ  help 
me!"  Like  Voltaire,  alas!  he  found  his  professed  faith  "good 
enough  to  live  by,  but  not  good  enough  to  die  by." 

Paine  wished  to  be  buried  in  the  Quaker  burying-ground,  but 
that  sect  would  not  permit  it  on  account  of  his  religious  views. 
He  was  buried  on  his  own  farm  at  New  Rochelle,  and  the  only 
inscription  on  his  tomb  is  "Thomas  Paine,  the  Author  of  Com- 
mon Sense."  Ten  years  after  his  death  Cobbett  robbed  the  grave 
of  his  bones  and  had  them  carried  to  England. 

His  other  works  are: 

The  Crisis,  Liberty  Tree  (a  poem), 

Letters,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  General  Wolfe, 

Rights  of  Man,  Speeches, 

The  study  of  God, 

Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Clive. 
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"Thomas  Jeifersou,  the  first  and  greatest  of  Americau  Democrats,  in  his  lifetime  as 
cordially  hated  by  political  enemies,  as  revered  by  political  and  personal  friends,  now 
stands  before  us  as  one  of  the  roundest  and  fullest  characters  in  American  history." — 

Thomas  Jeiferson,  the  third  son  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  was 
born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  His  father,  Peter  Jeffer- 
son, was  of  Welsh  extraction  and  married  into  the  wealthy  and 
influential  family  of  the  Randolphs. 

He  lived  at  the  time  of  Thomases  birth  in  a  plain  but  large 
farm  house,  traces  of  which  still  exist.  .  Thomas  inherited  more 
of  his  father's  than  of  his  mother's  qualities  of  mind  and  heart — 
au  unusual  fact,  for  sons  are  said  to  take  by  heredity  the  mother's 
gifts.  At  any  rate,  we  find  this  son  with  a  full  measure  of 
his  father's  bodily  strength  and  stature,  his  father's  inclination 
to  liberal  politics,  his  father's  taste  for  literature  and  aptness  for 
mathematics,  but  his  mother's  musical  talent.  The  children  of 
Peter  Jefferson  were  all  musical;  the  girls  sang  the  songs  of  the 
time,  and  Thomas  accompanied  them  upon  the  violin.  He 
played  wonderfully  well,  having  practised  assiduously  from  boy- 
hood. He  was  fourteen  when  his  father  died,  but  before  his  death 
he  had  not  neglected  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  only 
son,  for  he  left  an  injunction  with  his  dying  breath  that  Thomas 
should  be  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College.      His  son 
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always  remembered  this  circumstance  with  gratitude,  saying  that 
if  he  had  to  choose  between  an  education  and  the  estate  his  father 
left,  he  would  take  the  education  unhesitatingly.  He  became 
noted  at  school  for  good  scholarship,  and  faithful  performance 
of  every  duty.  He  was  very  shy  and  remarkably  ugly — a  tall 
raw-boned,  freckled-faced  boy  with  sandy-hair,  and  large  feet 
and  hands;  wrists  very  thick,  and  cheek-bones  and  chin  very 
prominent.  AVe  can  scarcely  recognize  in  this  picture  the  hand- 
some man  of  maturer  years.  Jefferson  always  carried  himself 
well — was  healthy,  erect,  and  agile.  He  was  noted  for  being  the 
strongest  man  of  his  day,  for  his  father  in  his  last  hours,  realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  physical  training;  had  charged  his  mother 
not  to  allow  him  to  neglect  the  exercise  requisite  for  health  and 
strength.  This  was  an  unnecessary  charge,  for  the  boy  had 
already  accustomed  himself  to  all  kinds  of  manly  sports;  he  was  a 
keen  hunter,  and  could  outswim  any  one  in  all  that  country, 
besides  being  skilled  in  every  athletic  accomplishment  of  the  day. 

^yilliam  and  Mary  College  was  not  as  well  equipped  in  teach- 
ers then  as  it  has  been  in  later  years.  There  was  one  professor, 
however,  who  left  his  impress  upon  each  pupil's  character.  This 
was  Dr.  Small,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  and  a  dear  lover  of 
all  the  sciences.  He  possessed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  faculty 
of  imparting  what  he  knew\  He  was  a  man  of  very  agreeable 
manners,  with  an  enlightened  mind, — indeed,  an  unusual  teacher. 
Jefferson  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography  that  he  it  was  "who  un- 
doubtedly fixed  the  destinies"  of  his  life.  The  teacher  and  pupil 
became  greatly  attached  and  took  daily  walks  together. 

Jefferson  gained  from  Dr.  Small  his  views  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, some  of  which  were  not  always  the  soundest.  Erasmus 
Darwin  the  poet  was  the  professor's  intimate  friend,  and  it  was 
his  son  Charles  Darwin  that  in  later  years  advanced  the  theory 
of  our  descent  from  the  ape. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  allowed  to  have  his  horse  while  at 
college,  and  here  is  a  notable  exception  where  this  privilege  did 
not  ruin  the  student.     He  became  an  expert  rider,  but  he  did 
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not  allow  tiiis  pleasure  to  interfere  with  his  studious  habits. 
His  violin,  a  loved  companion  from  boyhood,  was  little  by 
little  neglected.  An  incident  which  will  show  his  attachment 
to  it  occurred  at  the  burning  of  his  father's  house.  When  he 
reached  the  place  and  found  it  in  ashes,  he  asked:  '^ Are  all  the 
books  destroyed?^'  and  an  old  negro  standing  near  quickly  re- 
plied, *'Yes,  massa,  dey  is,  but  we's  saved  de  fiddle. 'V  The  tone  of 
the  negro's  voice  indicated  that  he  felt  sure  that  this  news  would 

tone  for  all  other  losses  to  his  young  master.  He  studied  fif- 
teen hours  a  day,  consequently  had  little  time  for  recreation.  It 
shows  how,  much  the  physical  development  of  early  years  tended 

o  keep  him  well  and  strong  at  this  period  of  his  life. 

As  soon  as  he  was  graduated,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law,  and  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  assumed  the  management 
of  his  father's  estate,  and  gave  much  time  to  the  improvement 

f  his  lands,  so  that  he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  an  atten- 

ive,  zealous,  and  successful  farmer.  When  he  was  twenty-four 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  owing  to  the  influential  family 
connections  on  his  father's  as  well  as  his  mother's  side,  he  secured 

large  and  lucrative  practice  at  once.  The  first  year  he  had 
sixty-eight  cases  in  the  general  court  of  the  province,  and  this 
number  soon  increased  to  five  hundred. 

Jefferson  was  not  a  fluent  nor  a  forcible  speaker,  and  he  had  a 
husky  voice  which  was  very  detrimental  to  him  as  an  orator. 
His  power  lay  in  his  painstaking  and  attention  to  business.  He 
entered  public  life  at  twenty-six,  and  made  the  resolution  never 
w^iile  in  public  office  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  for  the  improve- 

Ifeent  of  his  fortune,  nor  to  assume  any  character  other  than  that 
bf  a  farmer.  This  resolution  he  faithfully  carried  out,  and  it 
always  enabled  him  to  consider  public  questions  free  from  self- 
pterest. 
Before  he  was  thirty  he  had  married  the  beautiful  widow,  Mrs. 
Martha  Skelton.  He  took  her  to  his  new  home  at  Monticello 
a  few  days  after  the  ceremony.     Her  father,  John  Wayles,  dying 
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the  next  year,  left  her  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  slaves.  This  doubled  Jefferson^s  estate,  and 
enabled  him  to  devote  more  time  to  the  improvement  of  his 
land.  It  is  said  that  he  domesticated  every  tree  and  shrub,  na- 
tive and  foreign,  which  could  survive  the  Virginia  cold. 

Jefferson  had  many  rivals  in  love  as  well  as  in  law.  The  woman 
whom  he  honored  by  making  his  wife  was  very  beautiful.  She 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  above  medium  height,  auburn- 
haired,  and  of  a  remarkably  dignified  carriage.  She  said  that 
Jefferson^s  love  for  music  and  his  skill  as  a  violinist  gave  him 
precedence  of  his  rivals.  He  retained  a  romantic  devotion  to  her 
throughout  his  life,  and  refused  many  foreign  appointments  on 
account  of  her  failing  health.  For  four  years  before  her  death 
he  was  nev^er  beyond  her  call,  and  Avas  insensible  from  grief  many 
hours  after  she  died.  They  had  five  children ;  two  died  in  in- 
fancy; three,  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lucy  grew  to  womanhood; 
Lucy  never  married,  and  the  other  two  with  their  families  cared 
for  their  father  after  their  mother's  death.  Martha  was  pro- 
nounced by  John  Randolph  to  be  "the  sweetest  creature  in  Vir- 
ginia,''  and  Mary,  "the  best-bred  lady  in  the  land.'' 

In  1775  Jefferson  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  reached  Phila- 
delphia on  the  very  day  that  Washington  was  made  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Array.  The  news  came  that  Virginia  was  in 
favor  of  declaring  for  independence,  so  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration,  and  Jefferson,  being  chair- 
man, was  asked  to  write  the  document.  Congress  debated  it  for 
three  days,  July  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  and  Jefferson  used  to  laugh  and 
say  that  the  warm  weather  and  a  swarm  of  flies  made  them  adopt 
it  as  soon  as  they  did.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  "  E  pluribus 
unum"  was  accepted  as  a  seal  for  the  paper;  it  was  he  who  drew 
up  the  bill  for  establishing  courts  of  law  in  the  State;  he  caused 
the  capital  to  be  removed  to  Richmond;  it  was  he  who  advocated 
a  system  of  public  education  in  the  State;  he  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  he  greatly  improved  William  and  Mary 
College,  he  proposed  our  present  system  of  currency,  dollars  and 
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euts,  dimes  and  half  dimes;  he  was  three  times  Minister  to 
France ;  was  Vice-President  under  Adams;  and  at  the  death  of 
Adams  became  President  of  the  United  States. 

After  forty-four  years  of  public  service,  he  retired  to  private 
life,  so  impoverished  that  he  feared  that  he  would  be  arrested  for 
ebt  by  his  creditors,  should  he  try  to  leave  the  capital. 

He  was  eighty-three  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  his  yard 
t  Monticello.     It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  his  death  oc- 
urred  ou   the  fiftieth   anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  that  John  Adams,  a  former  president,  died  a  few 
hours  later  on  the  same  day. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  Jefferson  had  left  his  daughter 
enniless,  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  voted 
er  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  gave  her  an  ample  support  during 
he  rest  of  her  life.  Her  father's  writings  were  ordered  to  be 
ublished  by  Congress.  These  consisted  of  treatises,  essays,  se- 
ections  from  his  correspondence,  official  reports,  messages,  ad- 
resses,  and  his  autobiography. 

Jefferson  held  probably   more   offices  under  the  government 

han  any  man  before  or  since,  unless  it  be  John  Quincy  Adams. 

He  was  elected   to  the  Virginia  House   of  Burgesses;    he  was 

sent    to    Congress;     he    was    Governor    of    Virginia;     he    was 

hree   times  Minister  to  France;   he  was  Secretary  of  State;  he 

was  Vice-President,  and  President    of  the    United    States;    he 

was  a  Democrat,  the  founder  of  Democracy,  we  may  say,  and 

maintained   that  ^^a  government  is  best  which  governs   least. '^ 

The  most  important  act  of  his  administration  was  the  "Purchase 

f  Louisiana."     It  was  bought  from  the  French  for  about  $15,- 

00,000.     This  purchase  made  him  very  popular  in  the  West, 

nd  he  was  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


"In  Congress,  July  4,  1776." 

THE    UNANIMOUS    DECLARATION   OF  THE  THIRTEEN  UNITED  STATES   OP 

AMERICA. 

(Writtenby  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  following  text,  punctuation  ex- 
cepted, is  from  the  Fac-Simile  of  the  original  Document.)  Copied  from 
"Library  of  American  Literature." 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  oue  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  one  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and 
of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights ;  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  Rights,  Governments  are  ia- 
Btituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,— That, 
whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of 
the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  ils  foundation 
on  such  Principles,  and  organizing  its  Powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  bo  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  experience  hath  shewn  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are 
sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con- 
strains them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Government.  The  history  of  the  present 
King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States. 

!:<****♦*««  *  # 

(  Then  follows  a  statement  of  grievances.) 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions,  we  have  Petitioned  for  Redress,  in  the  most  humble 
terms :  our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince, 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  People. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them, 
from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction 
over  us.  We  hare  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured 
them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  would  in- 
evitably interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,— enemies 
in  War,- in  Peace,  Friends. 
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We,  Therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  As- 
sembled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do, 
in  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  Publish  and 
Declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent 
States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  S/aig  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be  totally  dis- 
solved ;  and  that,  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude 
Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which 
Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  the  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  Protection  of  Divi.xe  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 
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John  Hancock, 
Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
Geo.  Walton, 
Wm.  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn, 
Edward  Rutledge,  . 
Thomas  Hey  ward,  Jr., 
Tliomas  Lynch,  Jr., 
Arthur  Middleton, 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benj.  Harrison, 
Thos.  Nelson,  Jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton, 
Robert  Morris, 


Benjamin  Rush, 
Benj.  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 
Jas.  Smith, 
Geo.  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
Geo.  Ross, 
Csesar  Rodney, 
Geo.  Read, 
Thos.  M.  Kcan, 
Samuel  Chase, 
Wm.  Paca, 
Thos.  Stone, 
Charles  Carroll,  c 
Wm.  Floyd, 
Phil.  Living  ton, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris, 


Richard  Stockton, 
Jno.  Witherspoon, 
Fras.  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abra  Clark, 
Josiah  Bartlett, 
Wm.  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton, 
Sam.  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridgo  Gerry, 
Step.  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery, 
Carrollton, Roger  Sherman, 

Sam'l  Huntington, 
Wm.  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott. 


HISTORY  BEVIEW. 

1,  Name  the  thirteen  original  States, 

2,  Jfluj  ivas  Maine  not  included? 

3,  Was  Vermont  erei' a  colony? 

4,  IVIio  settled  New  YorJi- ?     What  called?     When  changed, 

and  why? 

5,  Who  discovered  the  Hudson  River? 

6,  What  tvas  the  West  India  Company  ? 

7,  Hotv  much  was  2^aidfor  Manhattan  Island ? 

8,  Who  advocated  buying  the  land  from  the  Indians  ? 

9,  What  man  in  the  colonies  had  most  influence  over  the 

Indians  ? 
10,     Wlio  were  the  most  noted  Indian  chiefs  ? 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

NEVIS,   WEST  INDIES. 

1757.  1804. 

EARLY   WRITER   OF   THE    REVOLUTION. 

Washington.  Jefferson. 

WORKS. 

Financial  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  the  United  States. 
Speeclies  and  State  Papers. 

"  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed 
forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  Public  Credit  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.  "—Daniel 
Webster. 

"Over  against  Jefferson  the  Democrat,  stood  Hamilton  the 
Federalist.  He  fought  for  the  Constitution  and  won  it,  but 
made  no  secret  of  his  longing  for  a  stronger  document  and  a 
more  centralized  government. 

The  writings  of  Hamilton,  like  those  of  nearly  all  politicians 
whose  names  are  here  under  consideration,  had  no  real  literary 
motive.  They  were  produced  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  a  - 
statesman,  and  all,  whether  written  with  greater  or  less  care, 
were  designed  to  further  the  ends  of  statecraft  or  of  political 
management.  Some  are  documents  illustrating  the  making  of 
history;  others  display  the  character  or  personality  of  the 
writers;  but  nothing  from  Hamilton^s  pen  sought  distinctly 
artistic  results.'' 

"In  his  day  he  was  deemed  a  brilliant  orator,  an  effective 
pleader  in  written  words,  and  a  constitutional  statesman  of 
highest  rank." 

He  was  born  at  Nevis,  one  of  the  West  Indies  in  1757,  but 
there  is  some  mystery  connected  with  him  which  even  his  own 
son,  in  his  account  of  his  life,  does  not  satisfactorily  unravel. 

He  tells  us  himself  that  his  father  became  bankrupt  at  an  earlv 
day,  and  that  he  was  thrown  upon  his  mother's  relatives  to   be 

*See  illustration.  86 
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upported.  The  precocity  of  the  child  was  remarkable,  due  proba- 
ly,  to  this  early  isolation  and  self-dependence.     His  education 
was   limited  and   desultory,  and   was   chiefly  under    the  direc- 
tion   of   Rev.    Hugh    Knox,    a    Presbyterian    clergyman,    who 
Iways  took  great  interest  in  him.     At   an  age   when   boys   are 
laying  marbles  and  like  games,  Hamilton    was  forming  ambi- 
ious  plans  for  the  future.     The  capabilities  of  the  little  boy  of 
hirteen   in   the   counting-room    of  Mr.    Cruger  convinced    his 
riends  and  relatives  that  some  effort  must  be  made  to  have  him 
etter  educated.     Accordingly  the  funds  were  raised  and  he  was 
nt  to   Boston  for  that  purpose.     He  afterwards  went  to  a  pre- 
ratory  school  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  then  entered  King 
ollege,  New  York,  now  Columbia  College,  and  while  at  both 
laces  he  was  busy  writing  prose  and  poetry.     The  affairs  with 
ngland  were  ripening  fast,  and  one  day  at  a  political  meeting  in 
ew  York  he  became  so  enthused  that  he  sprang  upon  the  plat- 
form, little  daunted  by  the  cries  ^^ Collegian,''  '^Collegian/'  and 
xielivered  a  stirring  and  patriotic  appeal  in  behalf  of  Colonial 
ights. 

Events  moved  rapidly,  and  the  war  for  which  he  was  longing 
soon  came.  He  was  given  a  company  of  artillery  by  the  New 
York  Convention,  and  such  skill  did  he  show  in  organizing  it 
hat  he  was  soon  promoted  to  General  Washington's  staff,  and 
then  began  that  long  and  close  intimacy  between  the  two 
which  had  only  one  interruption.  Hamilton  took  offence  at  a 
look  of  reproof  which  his  commander  gave  him,  and  he  re- 
signed the  position  on  his  staff,  nor  could  he  ever  be  induced  to 
ccept  it  again,  although  their  friendship  continued  unabated. 

Hamilton  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  and  thus  became 
onnected  with  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  fami- 
ies  of  New  York — a  connection  that  proved  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him  in  political  aspirations. 
It  was  in  1780  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  Letters  on 
mance.  One  of  these  letters  particularly  gained  him  renown. 
t  was  written  to  Robert  Morris,  the  famous  financier  of  the 
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Revolution,  and  in  this  letter  he  not  only  made  valuable  sug~ 
gestions,  but  laid  out  a  matured  plan  of  national  finance,  which 
was  read  in  Congress  and  adopted.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  to  ratify  the  -Constitution.  He  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  his  State  papers  written  while  he  held 
this  office  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest  character.  He  was  of- 
fered the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  but  he 
declined. 

He  determined  to  defeat  the  ambitious  personal  schemes  of 
Aaron  Burr  who  differed  from  him  in  politics.  Burr,  knowing 
that  Hamilton  was  not  a  man  to  be  conciliated  or  outgeneralled, 
was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  meet  him.  He  was  conscious 
that  opposition  to  his  political  designs  would  be  disastrous, 
so  he  watched  an  opportunity  to  impute  some  oifence.  A  very 
trifling  circumstance  brought  it  about.  A  meddling  person, 
a  lady  (friend  ?),  repeated  to  Burr  that  Hamilton  had  said  at 
the  house  of  a  common  friend  that  he  had  a  "despicable  opin- 
ion" of  him.  This  was  considered  sufficient  cause  for  a  duel, 
and  a  correspondence  followed,  which  Burr  was  so  subtle  in  man- 
aging that  Hamilton,  from  a  false  sense  of  honor,  felt  impelled 
to  accept  the  challenge  sent.  He  really  was  conscientiously 
opposed  to  dueling,  and  had  so  expressed  himself  three  years 
before,  when  his  own  son  had  been  killed  in  one.  Strange  to 
say,  that  son  had  fallen  upon  the  very  spot  where  he  himself  fell. 

Burr  and  Hamilton  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  opposite 
New  York,  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July,. 
1804.  Hamilton  was  wounded  at  the  first  fire.  He  had  not 
intended  to  shoot  at  all,  but  in  falling  his  pistol  was  accidentally 
discharged  in  the  ground  near  him.  He  lingered  until  the  next 
day  and  died.  His  death  w^as  regarded  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  so  intense  was  the  feeling  against  Burr  that  he  was  driven 
into  exile,  an  outcast  and  a  conspirator. 

Hamilton  left  eight  children,  four  boys  and  four  girls;  his 
widow  lived  to  be  ninety-seven,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death 
continued  to  wear  the  widow^s  mourning;  thus  proving  through 
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years  her  faithfulness  to   the   memory  of  her  loved  aud 
onored  husband. 
In  personal  appearance  Hamilton  was  below  medium   height, 
slender,  even  delicate  in  frame,  but  full  of  life,  carried  himself 
ect,  and  had  a  quick  nervous  walk.     He  was  unusually  grace- 
ul  in  address,  and  made  friends  so  readily  that  even  his  political 
_^nemies  had  to  acknowledge  his  charm   of  manner   irresistible. 
I^Eis  complexion  was  clear  and  ruddy,  his   hair   light,   and  his 
l^vhole   appearance  decidedly   Scotch.      He  was   very    proud  of 
nis  Scotch  extraction,  and  said  in  speaking  of  his  mother's  fam- 
ily, ^-My  blood  is  as  good  as  that  of  those  who  plume  themselves 
upon  their  ancestry."     He  named  his  home  ^^The  Grange,"  after 
his  grandfather's  home  at  Ayr,  Scotland. 

I  There  is  no  finer  example  of  pathos  in  the  English  language 
an  Hamilton's  account  of  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and  the 
ath  of  Major  Andre.  The  delicacy  with  which  Arnold's  ^vife 
mentioned,  and  the  reverence  with  which  he  writes  about 
e  last  hours  of  the  gallant  Andr6  touch  the  hearts  of  all. 
He  planted  around  his  door  at  "The  Grange"  thirteen  trees 
to  represent  the  thirteen  original  States.  These  trees  are  still 
standing,  although  the  house  has  long  since  fallen  into  decay. 

"He  was  the  greatest  writer  of  the  revolutionary  times,  the 
ablest  jurist  and  statesman  of  the  early  constitutional  era,  and  a 
soldier  to  whom  the  sword  of  America  might  safely  have  been 
confided. " 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION   AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  {Copied  from  Library  of  American  Literature.) 

LETTER  TO  ROBERT  MORRIS. 
3iR :    I  was  among  the  first  who  were  convinced  that  an  administration,  by  single  men» 
IS  essential  to  the  proper  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  country.    I  am  persuaded, 
m,  it  is  the  only  resource  we  have,  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  distresses  which 
reaten  the  subversion  of  our  cause.    It  is  palpable  that  the  people  have  lost  all  confi- 
iuce  in  our  public  councils ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  of  Avhich  I  dare  say  you  are  as  well  apprised 
as  myself,  that  our  friends  in  Europe  are  in  the  same  disposition.    I  have  been  in  a  situa- 
_^^oa  that  has  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  better  idea  of  this  than  most  others ;  and  I  venture  to 
I^Hsert  that  the  Court  of  France  will  never  give  half  the  succor  to  this  country,  while  Con- 
I^Bess  hold  the  reins  of  administration  in  their  own  hands,  which  they  would  grant,  if 
these  were  intrusted  to  individuals  of  established  reputation,  and  conspicuous  for  probity, 
abilities,  and  fortune.    ■•'    *    - 
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If  we  compare  the  real  ability  of  France  for  revenue  with  that  of  Great  Britain ;  the  econ- 
omy and  sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  finances  of  the  former;  the  extravagance  and  dissi- 
pation which  are  overwhelming  those  of  the  latter  ;  there  will  be  found  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  resources  of  France  will  outlast  those  of  her  adversary.  Her  fleet  is  not  much 
inferior,  independent  of  that  of  Spain  and  Holland.  Combined  with  that  of  Spain  it  is 
greatly  superior.  If  the  Dutch  enter  into  the  war  in  earnest,  and  add  their  fleet,  the  supe- 
riority will  be  irresistible.  Notwithstanding  the  injury  they  may  sustain  in  the  firs!  in- 
stance, the  Dutch  will  be  still  formidable ;  they  are  rich  in  credit,  and  have  extensive 
means  for  maritime  power. 

Except  the  Emperor,  who  is  hostile,  and  the  Dane,  who  is  neutral,  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
are  either  friends  to  France  or  to  our  independence.    ■•'    '■'■    =•• 

A  national  debt,  if  it  is  not  excessive,  will  be  to  us  a  national  blessing.  It  will  be  a 
powerful  cement  of  our  union. 


HISTOMY  BEVIEW. 

1.  Hoiv  did  New  Jersey  receive  Its  name  ? 

2.  Where  tvas  the  first  settlement  made  ? 

3.  JVJio  teas  the  leader  among  the  Quakers  lit  America? 

4.  Tfliy  was  Pennsylvania  settled? 

5.  Ifliat  Is  the  meaning  of  the  irord  ? 

O,     Jfliat  Is  the  meaning  of  Philadelphia  ? 

7.  Exjylaln    hy   tvhom    and  tvhy    the  Mason  and  JDlxon^s 

line  tvas  made  ? 

8.  For  ivJtat  iras  it  afterwards  used? 
,9.    By  ^vhom  ivas  Delaware  settled? 

10.     Iflio  settled  Maryland  ? 


NOAH  WEBSTER. 

WEST  HARTFORD,   CONN. 
LATE    WRITER   OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 

Washington.  Tyler. 

'  He  made  a  Speller  which  has  sown  votes  and  muskets ;  he  made  alone  and  unaided  a 
Dictionary  which  has  growu  under  the  impulse  he  gave  it,  into  a  National  Encyclopsedia, 
possessing  an  irresistible  momentum."— JTomce  E.  Scudder, 

J      Formerly   one  argued  himself  unlearned  not  to  have  studied 
^   Webster's  ^^  Blue-back  Spelling  Book."     Noah  Webster  is  the 
/    man  who  gave  to  the  world  this  work  of  genius.     Children  of 
I     this  day   have  not  the  acquaintance  with  its  merits  that  their 
I     parents  and  grandparents  had   before  them.     It  was  the  first 
t   spelling  book  of  this  country  and  long  remained  without  a  rival. 
iHTith  tape-tied  back  and  wooden  covers  it  circulated  among  the 
trade  in  orders  by  the  box  full,  and  reached  a  sale  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  writer  of  millions  of  copies,  and  supported  his 
family  for  twenty  years,  although  the  royalty  he  received  upon 
it  was  only  one  cent  a  copy.     His  object  in  writing  it  was  to  sim- 
plify knowledge,  and  to  arrange  the  words  in  ready  form  to  catch 
the  eye  and  linger  in  the  memory;  afterwards  he  added  lessons 
in  definitions,  and  introduced  homely  fables  and  proverbs,  illus- 
trated by  wood-cuts,  very  laughable  to  us  in  an  age  of  beautiful 
lithographs  and  engravings.     But  the  moral  lessons  thus  taught 
were  undoubtedly  productive  of  good  results.    Who  can  estimate 
[jbw  many  honest  fellows  have  had  their  sense  of  duty  strength- 
ened by  the  moral  of  that  fable.  The  Boy  that  Stole  the  Apples  ! 
I^^e  can  see  him  now  as  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  astride  the 
■^■•auch  of  a  tree  almost  destitute  of  foliage,  while  the  old  farmer, 
I^Pobably  intended  for  Webster's  father,  in  his  queer  costume 
stands  with  one  arm  akimbo  taking  aim  with  the  other  at  tRe 

Iucy,  naughty  boy.  Then  there  is  the  lesson  of  vanity  of 
I 
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human  expectations  and  the  folly  of  unnecessary  grief  as  taught 
by  the  forlorn  little  Country  Maid  and  her  Milk  Pail,  showing 
so  plainly  that  ^^ chickens  must  not  be  counted  before  they  are 
hatched,  and  milk  must  not  be  wept  over  after  it  is  spilt."  Be- 
sides these  there  were  The  Boy  that  ivent  to  the  woods  to  look  for 
birds^  nests,  when  he  should  have  gone  to  school,  and  the  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Good  Boy  and  of  a  Bad  Boy,  and  wonderful  counsels, 
maxims,  and  proverbs  calculated  to  make  geniuses  such  as  Clay, 
Webster,  and  Calhoun. 

Happy  was  that  child  when  the  period  of  b-a  ba,  and  b-e  be 
was  passed  and  he  had  arrived  at  the  never-to-be-forgotten  line 
b-a  ba,  k-e-r  ker,  baker;  s-h-a  sha,  d-y  dy,  shady;  but  the  acme 
of  bliss  was  not  reached  until  he  had  gotten  to  the  words  of 
four  and  five  syllables,  and  could  spell  in-com-pre-hen-si-bil-i-ty, 
and  pronounce  it,  going  backwards  with  every  syllable,  accu- 
rately and  distinctly. 

The  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Xoah  Webster  for  this 
boon  to  mankind,  and  although  the  Blue-Back  Speller  is  '"out  of 
fashion"  and  is  now  almost  cast  aside,  we  doubt  seriously  whether 
the  ^^fashionables"  with  their  phonetic  methods  will  ever  equal 
their  forefathers  in  the  art  of  spelling.  Over  sixty-two  million 
copies  of  this  Speller  were  sold  during  Webster's  lifetime.  His 
Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  upon  which 
he  expended  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life,  did  not  bring  him 
half  the  fame. 

It  will  be  interesting  then  to  know  something  of  Webster^s 
boyhood  and  youth,  what  home  influences  he  had,  and  what  cir- 
cumstances directed  his  mind  into  literary  channels. 

Warwickshire,  England,  the  very  district  where  the  great 
Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot  were  born,  produced  the  great- 
grandfather of  Noah  Webster,  while  his  mother  was  a  descendant 
of  William  Bradford  of  Plymouth  Colony  fame.  We  thus  see 
what  sturdy  blood  flowed  in  young  Webster's  veins.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  but  valued  very  highly  a  thorough  education,  so 
sent  his  son  to  a  clergyman  in  West  Hartford  to  be  prepared  for 
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Yale.  He  entered  the  College  in  1774,  but  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence interrupted  his  studies.  He  joined  his  father's  com- 
pany of  militia,  and  it  was  not  until  1778  that  he  was  enabled 
to  return  to  graduate. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  on  Commencement  Day,  his  father 
handed  him  an  eight  dollar  bill  of  continental  currency,  equal 
to  about  four  dollars  in  gold,  and  told  him  that  he  must  take 
care  of  himself  for  the  future.  Teaching  seemed  the  only  re- 
source, so  he  determined  to  support  himself  by  that  while  he  was 
studying  law.  In  1781  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  he  was 
still  compelled  to  teach  to  increase  his  meagre  income.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  hfs  Grammatical  Institutes  of  the  English 
Language,  which  included  his  Spelling  Book,  appeared,  and 
later  on  his  Dissertations  on  the  English  Language.  While 
teaching  he  had  discovered  the  need  of  these  text-books  and  set 
to  work  to  write  them.  Eight  years  later  he  married  Miss  Green- 
leaf  of  Boston,  and  his  finances  could  not  have  been  very  flour- 
ishing even  then,  for  his  poet  friend  Turnbull  writing  to  some  one, 
said,  ^^  I  understand  Webster  has  brought  home  a  pretty  wife. 
I  fear  he  will  breakfast  upon  ^Institutes,' dine  upon  *  Disserta- 
tions' and  go  supperless  to  bed." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  devoted  much  time  to  writing  arti- 
cles for  the  government.  Then  appeared  his  Sketches  of  Amer- 
ican Polity,  in  which  he  argued  that  a  new  system  of  government 
was  necessary  for  the  country,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was 
the  first  movement  towards  a  National  Constitution.  He  went 
_South  about  this  time,  visited   Washington  at   Mount  Vernon, 

id  delivered  lectures  in  several  cities  upon  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  soon  after  this  published  his  pamphlet,  The  Leading 
Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  1812,  in  order  to  live  more  economically,  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  there  was  instrumental  in 
junding  Amherst  College,  and  became  the  first  president 
the   Board   of  Trustees.      He  drew  around   him  a  literary 

•cle^  and  threw  open  his  library  to  his  neighbors.     In  1822  he 
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moved  back  to  New  Haven,  where  he  died  in  1843,  having 
attained  the  remarkable  age  of  eighty-five. 

The  Websters  were  a  long-lived  race.  Noah's  fother  lived  to  be 
ninety-two,  every  brother  was  over  eighty  and  every  sister  over 
seventy.  The  true  cause  probably  was  their  plain  mode  of  living. 
Noah  Webster  had  always  been  a  man  of  very  simple  habits,  so 
that  at  his  death  his  faculties  were  unimpaired.  His  eyes  had 
always  been  weak,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  began  to  wear 
glasses.  He  was  a  hard  but  a  prudent  student.  He  used  his 
eyes  but  once  by  lamplight,  and  he  said  he  had  always  regretted 
that.  He  rose  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  make  use,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "of  the  light  of  that  luminary.''  He  was  never  in 
a  hurry ;  betook  regular  but  not  violent  exercise;  he  always 
made  his  own  fires.  He  was  a  genial,  frank  man,  perfectly  sys- 
tematic in  managing  his  household  affairs,  and  never  went  in 
debt.  He  read  his  Bible  regularly  and  thoroughly,  believed 
implicitly  in  its  inspiration,  and  was  a  man  of  deep  religious 
convictions  and  a  conscientious  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  was  tall  and  slender,  perfectly  erect,  with  a  pleas- 
ant, attractive  countenance. 

He  left  one  son  and  six  daughters.  His  wife  survived  him 
four  years.  One  daughter  wrote  a  life  of  her  father  for  an 
introduction  to  his  Dictionary. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Webster  which  amused  him,  and 
which  he  liked  to  repeat.  On  one  occasion  he  went  to  see  his 
brother  in  Madison  county.  When  he  reached  the  village  he  met 
a  boy  going  to  school.  "My  son,''  said  the  learned  doctor,  "do 
you  know  where  Mr.  Webster  lives?"  "Yes,  sir,  and  be  you 
a  relative  of  his  ?"  asked  the  boy.  Dr.  Webster  informed 
him  that  he  was.  "  Well,  you  ain't  his  brother,  is  you?"  he  con- 
tinued, and  when  told  that  he  was  said,  "Well,  it  can't  no  way 
anyhow  be  that  you're  the  man  what  made  the  spelling  book  ?" 
"Yes,  I  am  the  man,"  said  the  amused  Dr.  Webster.  "Come, 
now,"  persisted  the  boy,  looking  the  doctor  well  over,  "  I  know 
that's  a  fish  story." 
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''Webster  was  a  sturdy,  upright  man,  with  the  courtesy  of  an 
old  Federalist/'  His  views  about  the  education  of  women  may 
be  criticized  by  many  of  to-day — some  commending,  others  con- 
demning. He  lived  to  be  eighty-five,  and  died  at  New  Haven 
surrounded  by  children  and  grandchildren,  '^cheerful  to  the  last, 
with  the  sense  of  a  full  life  of  Christian  trust  and  expectation. 
His  name  abides,  connected  with  the  great  work  he  initiated,  and 
that  monument  will  make  his  name  imperishable.^' 

His  remaining  works  are  : 

Dissertations  on  the  English  Language,  Historical   Notices   of   Banking   Institu- 

Sketches  of  American  Polity,  tions  and  Insurance  Companies, 

Leading  Principles  of  the  Federal  Consti-  Collection   of   Papers  on    Political   and 

tiition.  Literary  Subjects, 

The  llights  of  Neutrals,  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Dis- 

History  of  the  United  States,  eases. 


I 


WOMAN'S    EDUCATION. 
{Copied from  Library  of  American  Literature.) 


In  all  nations  a  good  education  is  that  which  renders  the  ladies  correct  in  their  manners, 
respectable  in  their  families,  and  agreeable  in  society.  That  education  is  always  wrong, 
which  raises  a  woman  above  the  duties  of  her  station. 

In  America,  female  education  should  have  for  its  object  what  is  useful.  Young  ladies 
should  be  taught  to  speak  and  write  their  own  language  with  purity  and  elegance ;  an 
article  in  which  they  are  often  deficient.  The  French  language  is  not  necessary  for  ladies. 
In  some  cases  it  is  convenient,  but  in  general  it  may  be  considered  as  an  article  of  luxurj'. 
As  an  accomplishment,  it  may  be  studied  by  those  whose  attention  is  not  employed  about 
more  important  concerns. 

Some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  necessary  for  every  lady.  Geography  should  never  be 
neglected.  Belles-lettres  learning  seems  to  correspond  with  the  dispositions  of  most 
females.  A  taste  for  poetry  and  fine  writing  should  be  cultivated  ;  for  we  expect  the  most 
delicate  sentiments  from  the  pen  of  that  sex,  which  is  possessed  of  the  finest  feelings. 

A  course  of  reading  can  hardly  be  prescribed  for  ladies.  But  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  this  sex  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the  writers  upon  human  life  and  man- 
ners. The  Spectator  should  fill  the  first  place  in  every  lady's  library.  Other  volumes 
of  periodical  papers,  though  inferior  to  the  Spectator,  should  be  read  ;  and  some  of  the 
best  histories. 

With  respect  to  novels,  so  much  admired  by  the  young,  and  so  generally  condemned  by 

le  old,  what  shall  I  say  ?    Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  some  of  them  are 
jful  many  of  them  pernicious   and  most  of   them  trifling.    A  hundred    volumes  of 

)dern  novels  may  be  read  without  acquiring  a  new  idea.    Some  of  them  contain  enter- 

Ining  stories,  and  where  the  descriptions  are  drawn  from  nature,  and  from  characters  and 
mts  in  themselves  innocent,  the. perusal  of  them  may  be  harmless. 
lere  novels  written  with  a  view  to  exhibit  only  one  side  of  human  nature,  to  paint  the 

2ial  virtues,  the  world  would  condemn  them  as  defective ;  but  I  should  think  them  more 

rfect.    Young  people,  especially  females,  should  not  see  the  vicious  part  of  mankind. 

best,  novels  may  be  considered  as  the  toys  of  youth  ;  the  rattle-boxes  of  sixteen.    The 

iechanic  gets  his  pence  for  his  toys,  and  the  novel  writer  for  his  books,  and  it  would  be 
happy  for  society  if  the  latter  were  in  all  cases  as  innocent  playthings  as  the  former. 
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The  heads  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  often  turned  by  reading  descriptions  of 
splendid  living,  of  coaches,  of  plays  and  other  amusemenls.  Such  descriptions  excite  a 
desire  to  enjoy  the  same  pleasures.  A  fortune  becomes  the  principle  object  of  pursuit; 
fortunes  are  scarce  in  America  and  not  easily  acquired  ;  disappointment  succeeds,  and  the 
youth  who  begins  life  with  expecting  to  enjoy  a  coach,  closes  the  prospect  with  a  small 
living,  procured  by  labor  and  economy. 

In  the  large  towns  of  America,  music,  drawing  and  dancing  constitute  a  part  of  female 
education.  They,  however,  hold  a  subordinate  rank  j  for  my  fair  friends  will  pardon  me, 
when  I  declare  that  no  man  ever  marries  a  woman  for  her  performance  on  a  harpsichord,  or 
her  figure  in  a  minuet.  However  ambitious  a  woman  may  be  to  command  admiration 
abroad,  her  real  merit  is  known  only  at  home.  Admiration  is  useless  when  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  domestic  worth.  But  real  honor  and  permanent  esteem  are  always  secured  by 
those  who  preside  over  their  own  families  with  dignity. 


HIS  TOBY  BETIEW. 

1,  What  led  to  the  settlement  of  Maryland  ? 

2»  For  whom  named  ? 

3,  Tfliat  was  the  <' Toleration  Act ' '  ? 

4,  How  many  Lord  Baltimores  ivere  there  ? 

5,  Wliat  was  Marylanxl  's  fi i 'st  capital  ? 
O,  JVhen  removed  to  Annapolis  ? 

7.  In  what  colony  ivere  schools  and  jrublic  libraries  first 

established  by  laiv  ? 

8.  Was  3Iaryland  a  slave  holding  colony  ? 

9.  IVhen  did  tobacco  form  the  currency  of  a  colony  ? 
10.    Who  tvas  George  Calvert? 


/ 
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COLONIAL,    REVOLUTIONARY    AND    NATIONAL    ERAS. 

There  is  a  group  of  writers  belonging  to  the  Colonial,   Revo- 
lutionary  and   National   periods   which   deserves   more   than   a 
passing  notice. 
Ill  Joel  Barlow  is  one  of  these.     He  is  known   as  the  author  of 
"mie  Coliimblad.     This  epic  poem  appeared  in  1808,  and  treats  of 
^  the  brilliant  events  in  American  history,  beginning  with  the  cir- 
cumstances that  caused  Columbus  to  desire  to  come  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery.     The  Vision  of  Columbus,  which  is  really  the  gem 
of  the  Cohtmbiad,  is  a  series  of  visions  presented  by  Hesper,   the 
genius  of  the  Western  Continent,  to  Columbus  while   he   is  in 
prison  at  Valladolid.     The  poem   was  reprinted  in  Paris  and 
London  and  really  received  more  praise  abroad  than  it  did   at 
home.     The  ^^ Monthly  Magazine"  of  London  tried   to  prove 
that  it  was  surpassed  only   by  the   "Iliad,"   the  "^^neid"  and 
'^ Paradise  Lost."     The  first  attack  made  upon  it  in  America  was 
that  it  contained  deistical  principles,  and  at  once  the  author   was 
declared  to  be  an  infidel,  but  as  Barlow  in  his  early   youth   had 
been  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  it  seems  unnatural  that  he  should 
doubt  the  creed   in  later  life.     The  impression  probably   arose 
from  the  cross  being  placed  by  him  in  the    Vision  of  Columbus 
mong  the   symbols  of  prejudice,   but  it  is  supposed   that    he 
mply    meant    by   this  to    represent   current    superstition.     If 
ere  were  any  skeptical  thoughts  in  any   of  his   writings  they 
me  from  his  association  with  men  of  unsound  views   while  he 
ved  in  Paris.    He  was  very  fond  of  France  and  remained  there 
venteen  years.     He  had  been  sent  as  Minister  there  during 
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Monroe's  administration.  He  grew  rich  rapidly,  and  bonght 
the  beantiful  hotel  of  the  Count  Clermont  de  Tonuere  where  he 
lived  in  a  fashionable  and  costly  manner,  and  it  Avas  at  this  time, 
while  indulging  in  all  the  gayeties  incident  to  Parisian  life,  that 
the  accusation  was  made  that  he  had  ^Most  his  character"  and 
become  a  ^'bitter  reviler  of  Christianity."  The  Presbyterians 
had  adopted  his  Psahn  Book  when  it  appeared — and  a  most  excel- 
lent psalm  book  it  was  too,  but  after  these  attacks  were  made 
upon  his  doubts  concerning  Christianity  it  was  gradually  dis- 
carded. 
/     Barlow's  Hady  Pudding  was  written  while  he  was  in  Cham- 

^  berry,  having  been  sent  into  Savoy  after  the  Revolution  to  incite 
the  inhabitants    of  Piedmont  to  throw   off   their  allegiance  to 

j     Napoleon,  whom  he  called  ^^the  man  of  Turin  who  called    him- 

V  self  their  king."  This  is  undoubtedly  his  most  popular  poem. 
He  died  at  a  Jewish  home  in  Poland  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  induced  by  fatigue  and  exposure  in  that  cold  climate 
during  a  very  inclement  season.  His  last  poem,  dictated  from 
his  bed,  was  au  outburst  of  resentment  against  Napoleon  for  dis- 
appointed hopes. 

As  an  author  he  belonged  to  the  first  class  in  America  during 
his  time. 

/      Another  writer,  James  Kirke  Paulding,  is  known  especially 

\for  his  production  Salmagiuidi  written  in  conjunction  with 
Washington  Irving.  An  elder  brother  of  Irving  had  married 
Paulding's  sister.  He  was  born  in  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  1779. 
The  little  village  named  for  one  of  his  remote  ancestors  shows 
that  the  name,  originally  Dutch,  was  spelled  like  his  nativ^e  town, 
but  was  afterwards  changed.  His  John  Bidl  and  Brother  Jona- 
than appeared  in  one  volume. 

Paulding  held  many  honorable  positions  in  his  native  State, 
and  he  was  given  a  prominent  position  in  naval  affairs  by  Madi- 
son in  1814  and  afterwards  appointed  by  Van  Buren 'Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  this  position  he  held  until  the  close  of  the 
administration. 
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His  parody  oa  Scott's  ^^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '^  was  called 
The  Lay  of  a  Scotch  Fiddle.  In  1836  he  published  his  Slavery 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  he  defended  that  institution  on 
social,  economical,  and  physiological  principles.  Besides  his 
other  works  he  published  three  or  four  novels  Konigsmarke, 
Merry  lales  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  Westijoard,  Ho  ! 
and  The  Dutchman's  Fireside,  and  wrote  in  conjunction  with  his 
son  William  Irving  Paulding  a  volume  of  American  Comedies, 
He  died  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  in  1860. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 


FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PRIMER. 


In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all. 

My  book  and  heart 
Must  never  part. 

Young  Obadias 
David,  Josias 
All  were  pious. 


Peter  denied 

His  Lord,  and  cried. 

Young  Timothy 
Learnt  sin  to  fly. 

Xerxes  did  die, 
And  so  must  I. 


Zacheus  he 

Did  climb  the  tree 

Our  Lord  to  see. 


YANKEE  DOODLE. 


It  is  supposed  the  song  Yankee  Doodle  came  from  Holland.  It  was  a  song  used  by  the 
laborers  in  harvest  time  when  they  were  allowed  as  much  buttermilk  as  they  could  drink 
and  one-tenth  of  the  grain.    They  sing  it  thus  : 

"  Yauker  didel,  doodel  down 
Didel  dudel  lanter, 
Yanke  viver,  voover  vowu, 
Botermilk  und  Tanther." 

The  tuue  was  carried  over  to  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  used  as  a  nursery 
rhyme. 

"  Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 
Kitty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Nothing  in  it,  nothing  in  it. 
But  the  binding  round  it." 

Then  Dr.  Shackburg  introduced  the  tune  into  our  country  in  1755  to  make  sport  of  the 
provincial  troops. 

"  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
Upon  a  Kentish  pony ; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat, 
And  called  him  Macaroni." 


The  "  Yankee's  Return  from  Camp  "  is  found  in  a  collection  of  ballads  made  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  in  1813,  but  as  it  was  sung  at  Bunker  Hill  must  be  as  old  as  1775. 
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Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
md  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys, 
As  thick  as  hasty  pudding. 

Chorus— Yankee  Doodle  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle,  dandy, 
Mind  the  music  and  the  step 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 


And  there  we  see  a  thousand  men, 

As  rich  as  Squire  David ; 
And  what  they  wasted  every  day 

I  wish  it  could  be  sav6d. 

'he  lasses  they  eat  every  day 
Would  keep  an  house  a  winter ; 
They  have  as  much  that,  I'll  be  bound, 
They  eat  it  when  they're  a  mind  to. 

And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gun. 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Upon  a  deuc6d  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father's  cattle. 


And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun, 
lie  kind  of  clapt  his  hand  on't, 

And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron 
Upon  the  little  end  on't. 

And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  shell 

As  big  as  mother's  bason ; 
And  every  time  they  touched  it  off. 

They  scampered  like  the  nation. 

I  see  a  little  barrel  too. 

The  heads  were  made  of  leather, 
They  knocked  upon  it  with  little  clubs 

And  called  the  folks  together. 

And  there  was  Captain  Washington, 
And  gentle  folks  about  him, 

They  say  he's  grown  so  tarnal  proud 
He  will  not  ride  without  'em. 

He  got  him  on  his  meeting  clothes. 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
He  set  the  world  along  in  rows, 

In  hundreds  and  in  millions. 


I 
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And  every  time  they  shoot  it  off. 
It  takes  a  horn  of  powder. 

And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun, 
Only  a  nation  louder. 


went  as  nigh  to  one  myself 
As  Siah's  under  pinning; 
nd  father  went  as  nigh  again, 
I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 


Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 
I  thought  he  would  have  cocked  it ; 
t  scared  me  so,  I  shrinked  it  off. 
And  hung  by  father's  pocket. 


The  flaming  ribbons  in  his  hat, 
They  looked  so  tearing  fine,  ah, 

I  wanted  pockily  to  get 
To  give  to  my  Jemimah. 

I  see  another  snarl  of  men 
A  digging  graves,  they  told  me, 

So  tarnal  long,  so  tarnal  deep, 
They  'tended  they  should  hold  me. 

It  scared  me  so,  I  hooked  it  off 
Nor  stopped  as  I  remember, 

Nor  turned  about,  till  I  got  home. 
Locked  up  in  mother's  chamber. 


FROM  BAY  PSALM   BOOK. 


The  rivers  on  of  Babelon, 
There  when  wee  did  sit  downe, 

Tea,  even  then  we  mourned  when 

fee  remembered  Sion. 

)ur  harp  wee  did  hang  it  amid, 

1  the  willow  tree, 
^cause  there  they  that  us  away 
2d  in  captivitee, 


Requir'd  of  us  a  song,  and  thus 
Askt  mirth  as  waste  who  laid. 
Sing  U3  among  a  Sion's  song. 
Unto  us  then  they  said. 

The  Lord's  song  sing,  can  wee,  being 
In  stranger's  land  ?  then  let 
Lose  her  skill  my  right  hand  if  I 
Jerusalem  forget. 


Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  on 
If  mind  thee  doe  not  I, 
If  chiefe  joyes  o'er  I  prize  not  more 
Jerusalem  my  joy. 
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)  THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

Oh  I  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming  > 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming ! 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 
O I  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave' 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  bannner,  O,  long  may  it  wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore. 

That  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more? 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footstep's  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave, 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh  !  thus  be  it  ever  when  freedom  shall  stand, 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation. 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 
Praise  tho  power  that  has  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust"— 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

—Francis  Scott  Key. 
Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  1 779-18 i3. 

Lines  spoken  by  Ephraim  Farrar  at  a  school  exhibition  when  only  seven  years   old. 
They  were  -svritten  by  his  teacher,  David  Everett— 17&9-1S1Z. 

You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage; 
And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
Don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye 
Butpass'my  imperfections  by. 
Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow  ; 
;  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow  ; 

And  though  I  now  am  small  and  young, 
Of  judgment  weak  and  feeble  tongue, 
Yet  all  great  learned  men  like  me,. 
Once  learned  to  read  their  A,  B,  C. 
And  why  may  not  Columbia's  soil 
Bear  men  as  great  as  Britain's  isle  ? 
Exceed  what  Greece  and  Rome  has  done  r 
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Or  auy  land  beneath  the  sun  ? 

Mayn't  Massachusetts  boast  as  great 

As  any  other  sister  State  ? 

Or  Where's  the  town,  go  far  and  near, 

That  does  not  find  a  rival  here  ? 

Or  Where's  the  boy  but  three  feet  high, 

Who's  made  improvement  more  than  I? 

These  thoughts  inspire  my  youthful  mind, 

To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind; 

Great,  not  like  Coesar,  stained  with  blood. 

But  only  great  as  I  am  good 


HAIL  COLUMBIA. 

Joseph  Hopkinson,  1770-1842, 

H^il  Columbia  !  happy  land  ? 
Hail  ye  heroes!  heaven  born  band  ! 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  freedom's  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  freedom's  cause, 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone 
Enjoy'd  the  peace  your  valor  won. 

Let  independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize. 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 

Firm— united— let  us  be 
Rallying  round  our  Liberty ; 
As  a  baud  of  brothers  joined 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots!  rise  once  more; 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore; 

Let  no  rude  foe  with  impious  hand. 
Let  no  rude  foe  with  impious  hand. 
Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earned  prize. 

While  offering  peace  sincere  and  just. 
In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust, 
That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail, 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fail. 
Firm— united,  etc. 

Sound,  sound  ihe  trump  of  fame  ! 

Let  Washington's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause. 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause; 

Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear 

Listen  with  joyful  ear. 

With  equal  skill,  and  God-like  power, 
He  governed  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war  ;  or  guides,  with  ease, 
The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm— united,  etc. 
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Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands, 

Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  stands. 

The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat, 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  "beat, 

But  arm'd  in  virtue  firm  and  true, 

His  hopes  are  fixed  on  Heaven  and  you. 

When  hope  was  singing  in  dismay, 
And  gloom  obscured  Columbia's  day. 
His  steady  mind  from  changes  free, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 

Firm— united,  ete. 

/ 
/ 

A  VISIT  FROM  ST,    NICHOLAS. 

Clement  C.  Moore,  1779-1863. 

'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house. 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse  ; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there ; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums,  danced  in  their  heads  ; 
And  mamma  in  her  kerchief  and  I  in  my  cap, 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter  nap. 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash, 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new  fallen  snow 
Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below, 
When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear 
But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name  ; 
Now,  Dasher  !  now  Dancer  !  now  Prancer,  and  Vixen, 
On,  Comet  I  on  Ctipid,  on  Donder,  and  Bliizen  / 
To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 
Now  dash  away  !  dash  away  !  dash  away  all !" 
As  dry  leaves  that  before  a  wild  hurricane  fly. 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle  mount  to  the  sky, 
So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew. 
With  a  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas  too, 
And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof, 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof- 
As  I  drew  in  my  head  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot, 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 
And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack, 
His  eyes— how  they  twinkled  !  his  dimples  how  merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry ! 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow  ; 
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The  stump  of  his  pipe,  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath ; 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly, 
Which  shook  when  he  laughed  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf, 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him  in  spite  of  myself, 
A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread ; 
He  spoke  not  a  word  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 
He  filled  all  the  stockings,  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
And  giving  a  nod  up  the  chimney  he  rose , 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  the  team  gave  a  whistle. 
And  away  'ihey  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle. 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim  as  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
"  Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night!  " 
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What  was  the  first  book  published  on  American  soil  ?  /  ^  I/-  0 

Who  was  fattened  for  a  sacrifice  ?  o- ,       - 

What  American  writer  lived  and  wrote  when  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  did  ? 

Whom  did  Pocahontas  marry  ?  "^  iL.   v  ^  i    -r  >■ 

Who  was  called  the  "  Tenth  Muse  "  ?  ^  ♦  Jt,  ^^t.^-'^'hi/'^.AAHk 

How  is  American  literature  divided  ?    /  >^  ^     j  f  ^  ,  ^^     , 

Name  a  writer  of  Early  Colonial  Literature,  and  his  works.  -^"^     ■  '        •  '  -■  ■ "    "*"    " 

Who  was  writing  in  America  Avhen  Milton  was  composing  his  "  Paradise  Losl^*^,^  '  ,' 

Name  a  writer  of  later  Colonial  Litera,ture  and  his  works,  //'l^^'''^' V 

W^ho  was  stung  by  a  poisonous  fish  ?  .'/-^  ;   .■   '^         t    t  '-^^-O^'O 

Whose  library  was  burned  and  the  literary  career  ended  by  that  event  ? 

Name  two  writers  of  the  Revolutionary  Period.  *^aa^  Cl  «^i-t^<-«,  -«r»  V^^L-. 

Who  asked  the  well-known  question,  "Who  rea'ds  au  American  book  "  ?  - 

What  historian  claimed  what  was  due  others  ?  .y^vvu^ ,^\..\  '  •  *'i  ^-^ 

Who  was  said  to  be  greater  than  his  father  an^/^randfather,  both  of  whom  were  very- 
noted  men  ?/.  ,/-,  /  r^f'^  ■  , 

How  did  a  stammering  writer  cure  himself  ?  6^<-/  lt\y*-^.  *  . 

What  literary  woman  did  not  neglect  her  children  and  househeld  cares  ?  ,><^  .  j6^,    /  i^'t^tL^jyi-^i^ 

What  minister  kept  a  list  of  his  church  members  before  him  when  he  prayed  ?^^-/^t<^  V 

What  lad  talked  Latin  ?       o  r.  '  ^-  i  w-  :  7  w 

What  American  writer  was  only  two  years  and  eight  months  on  American  soil  ? 

Who  attributed  all  that  was  good  in  him  to  "  Essays  to  do  Good  "  ? 

Who  wrote  these  Essays ?       ■        1*  v^^.    }  j  lo- 

Who  was  the  first  American  poet  ?  />i  \^.''' 

What  did  Cotton  Mather  write  on  a  oundfe  of 

Who  believed  in  witches  ?  -   V  y-x^^ 

Whatauthor  read  with  a  penin  hishand?  jit^;';-i^M '"^^X"        .  -*^ 

What  good  man  was  ambitious,  self-opinionated  and  vain  Z?>t^'^i  ■^*i- 

How  did  Cotton  Mather  punish  his  children  ?  '.   1^: 

Of  whom  and  by  whom  was  it  said,  "  If  Virgil  coiild  hear  her  poems  he  would  throw 
his  into  the  flames  "  ?  '  ■;  w  A-t^-<^^  ^'■f'  ^J^"^^  ^•^^U!^<^'^^^iaU^ 

Who  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  eleven  children?  (^^-y^^-^.y^  i}'^y 

Who  wanted  to  deal  Avith  his  church  members  for  reading  wicked  books? 


abusive  letters?  X^XJlj^  :%>JLly^ ^' 


JL.^ 


ih^rtL^uhy 
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32.  Who  had  seven  rules  for  a  guide  in  conversation  ?   C-ZS  •'--i^<^  / 

33.  Who  wrote  "On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  "  ?    9j-yy%.'q^J^ 
■6L  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  governor,  and  wife  of  a  governor  ?  ^  / 
35.  Who  was  called  one  of   America's  greatest  divines ' 

.2&.  Which  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  children  becamenoted'' 

37.  Who  wrote  when  Dryden  and  Wycherley  did?  /^i 

38.  Who  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  ?        <  ^  i  "if ',>;/, '^^^^-^       /)    A  ■ 
.39.  Who  established  the  first  circulating  library  in  America?,  /  T'  -'^•''^-'^t^^^^''*''^ 

40.  Who  was  the  first  president  of  the^United  States  ?     ,       .j  (    ^  <  -i.-^j-l^^'t' 

41.  Who  wrote  "  Age  of  Reason"  f(jOu<>^--''^^-'  /^     V7 

42.  What  author  was  said  to  have  been  filthy  in  appearsjjiee  ?C/ CL><ii<^^-''^— ^^ 

43.  Who  introduced  the  postal  system  ?  ~  >•     ,  ^'  -^  ■    ir 

44.  Who  was  a  deist  ?  /:^^,_^<i^ 

45.  Who  established  tne  first  fire  company  in  America  ?         -"  '  '  ,'''-*-'-' 

46.  Who  undertook  to  overthrow  the  Scriptures  by  low  and  vile  attacks?  (  /^(XaaaJO 

47.  Who  was  Mary  Ball  ?/J  ;/  4 '         -^  '  ^^^    -  "'   '     • 

48.  Who  invented  lightning  rods  ?.'^'^/  ' 

49.  AVhat  two  presidents  died  the  same  day  ? 

50.  What  was  Martha  Washington's  maiden  name?/ 

51.  Who  discovered  lightning  and  electricity  to  be  identical  ? 

52.  Describe  the  meeting  between  Washington  and  Mrs.  Custis. 

53.  Who  said,  "  George  has  always  been  a  good  boy  "?       \ 
.54.  Who  was  called  the  "  orator  of  nature  "  •'(Pfly^^'^,(f=^      / 

55.  Who  said,  "  George  is  right,  he  is  always  right^  ?  ' 

56.  Why  do  we  place  Washington's  name  in  American  literature?  / 

57.  What  great  orator  was  so  timid  at  first  he  could  scarcely  speakf'?' 

58.  Who  was  lost  in  a  bog  ?  ■  '/>''.  ,    ,.,, 

59.  When  was  the  "  Child  of  Independence  "  born?  ^    /  „     » 

60.  Who  nominated  Washington  as  Coramander-in-Chief  of  the  army  KflHvy*^ 

61.  Who  was  Susannah  Boylston  ?.'••«•  ^    ■ 
'^62.  Whose  wife  kept  him  out  of  many  difficulties  ?  -                   ^"^    ^'^' 

63.  What  two  old  men  wore  made  to  kiss  each  other  v 

64.  Who  thought  that  he  preferred  ditching  to  Latin  ? 

65.  What  author  was  condemned  to  the  barbarities  of  a  prison-shii> .' 

66.  Who  annoyed  Washington  by  attacks  upon  his  admiqjitration  ?  ', 

67.  Who  wrote  Yankl5&l5o6^ef'  ^^arSpatfiti^  Bannej?  Ja^a^  Coliiiiibfe  ?   St.  Nichdlkli^K- 

68.  Who  was  noted  for  his  strength  ?!> 

69.  What  father  and  son  fell  in  a  duel  ?        ^_ 

70.  Where  was  Tom  Paine  buried  ?  ^tx-i^O — ( 

71.  Who  was  the  great  financier  of   the  Revolution  ?( 

72.  Who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

73.  Who  first  signed  it?      t   •''» f    .,,      \^ 

74.  What  was  the  origin  of  our  currency ' 

75.  Who  wrote  the  first  Spelling  Book  '•M'Ci^jfl^i^      Q     >;     ^     f\  ^iL-v*^ 

76.  Who  fought  a  duel  against  principle?  *^5x^^v>L  ^  r^*  t.V<<f/*^* 

77.  Who  was  notoriously  ugly,  but  overcame  it  by  good  carriage  ^ 

78.  Who  was  the  noted  farmer  and  lawyer  ?  .^.o<X^c>»^'' 

79.  Whose  widow  wore  mourning  fifty  year)H-^^^.iJl>^>^>ix(^/6-#*>.-u' 

80.  Who  said  he  would  rather  have  an  education  than  wealth  ?Q:,d.-^--^^^?!^'!.'4'-'f'^"'Vl>" 

81.  What  caused  Hamilton  and  Burr's  duel?  ^Cv 

82.  Who  was  Dr.  Small  ?   i ,  Q/i^fl .  oL  ^ ^^kx,     -v 
-«3.  Who  had  "  the  model  teacher  t  ?  '^'^ 

84.  Whose  writings  were  published  by  order  of  Congress^ 

85.  Who  was  Elizabeth  Schuyler?  /  l^i 

86.  Who  married  the  widow  Avith  40,003  ^res  of  J|nd  and  135  slaves^ 
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87.  Who  was  a  noted  athlete  ? 

88.  Whose  papers  on  finance  ar^so^(;^ed? 

89.  Who  could  outswim  all  his  companions 

90.  Who-kept  a  horse  while  at  college  and 


4. 

e. 

7. 

[8, 

9. 
10, 


PLUS    QUESTIONS, 

Who  2fyeskl€s  over  theSenate^l^iHnq  tlie^m^aphnient  of 

the  Pvesidenf?    C^^/.JlaL.x-^'    ^^^^^'"^^^77)7) 
Who  tvere  the  ''Five  of  Clilid>^^y/(C'J^-  *'\ 
How  was  tlie  first  Aniericfkn  flaq  made  ?    By  tvhom  ? 
Who  said,    ''I  shall    never^tini   my  fingers,^  with  an 

American  Starnp  Act  ''^fV  IJXkAM^^U'^  '    ' 
IVlio  said,  ''Twill  leave  the  ta.hation  o/Aniericdto  som^e 

tvho  ivill  have  more  courage  than  I  Jiave  '^  ?  /  > 

Whose  last  tvords  were,   "Thank  God,  I  have  done  my 

dtify''? 
Hoiv   were   the    colonies    governed   between    1777   and 

1783? 
Whose  dying  ivords  were,  "The  South,  the  poor  South! 

God  knows  what  will  become  of  her  ' '"^^Q.JU^xJi 
Who  ivas  the  first  American  musical  composer? 
IFJiat  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  tvorld  ?     Where  is  it  ? 
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JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

ABBEVILLE,   S.   C. 

1782.  1850. 

WRITER   OF   THE    NATIONAL    ERA. 

Washington.  Z.  Taylor. 

WORKS. 

Speeches,  Reports,  and  Public  Writings. 

"  His  aspirations  were  high,  and  honorable,  and  noble."— Danid  Webster. 

"  He  possessed  an  elevated  genius  of  the  highest  order."— iZcnr^/  Clay. 

"  Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster !  Clay  the  great  leader,  Webster  the  great  orator,  Calhoun  the 
great  thinker."— Zi'crctt. 

"  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  Clay  formed  the  triumvirate  of  the  Senate  of  1833;  they  repre- 
sented the  three  sections,  South,  East,  and  West ;  Calhoun  engaged  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers, Webster  the  ear  of  the  lawyers,  and  Clay  the  sympathies  of  the  people." 

^'By  heredity,  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was  entitled  to  man- 
hood from  his  race,  to  vigorous  convictions  in  iuitli,  and  to 
patriotic  devotion  to  liberty  and  right;"  for  his  father,  Patrick 
Calhoun,  distinguished  for  undaunted  courage  and  persever- 
ance, was  by  his  resolute  and  active  character  enabled  to  render 
important  services  during  the  war  for  independence;  while  his 
mother,  Martha  Caldwell,  a  thoroughly  religious  woman,  had 
early  instilled  into  her  boy  those  principles  of  faith  which  de- 
veloped a  love  for  the  Bible  and  a  devotion  to  duty.  Besides 
his  father  was  quite  a  literary  man,  studious  and  thoughtful  in 
habits,  a  Presbyterian  by  profession,  who  adhered  rigidly  to  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  his  fathers.  He  taught  his  son  to  love 
history  and  metaphysics,  and  so  eager  was  the  youth  to  learn, 
that  he  greatly  impaired  his  health  and  at  one  time  was  forced 
to  give  up  his  studies. 

See  illustration,  108 
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He  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  this  father,  who  died  when  the  boy- 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  continaed  his  studies,  and  at 
the  same  time  assisted  his  widowed  mother  in  the  management  of 
her  farm.  His  sister  married  Rev.  Dr.  Waddell,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  he  it  was  who  undertook  to  prepare  the  prom- 
ising boy  for  Yale.  He  received  the  honors  of  his  class,  and 
President  Dwight  prophesied  that  he  would  reach  the  greatest 
eminence  in  life,  and  would  in  all  probability  fill  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  United  States,  a  prophecy  which  came  very  near 
being  fulfilled,  as  he  was  Vice-President  during  Adams's  and 
ackson's  administrations. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
Abbeville,  S.  C,  to  practice  law,  and  when  thirty  was  elected 
to  the  legislature.  Few  men  were  better  trained  for  this 
career.  Simple  and  sincere  in  his  tastes,  habits,  and  manners, 
strict  and  pure  in  his  morals,  incorruptible  in  his  integrity, 
severe  and  logical  in  his  style,  analytical  in  his  studies,  he  began, 
continued,  and  ended  his  life  in  the  manifestations  of  those 
qualities  which  fitted  him  socially  as  well  as  politically  to  fill  all 
the  offices  in  the  nation's  trust  with  which  he  was  honored. 

He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  his 
genius  and  eloquence  made  his  name  familiar  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  He  strongly  advocated  State's  Rights,  and  crossed 
swords  in  debate  with  that  great  Massachusetts  orator,  Daniel 
Webster,  who  was  never  able  to  answer  his  last  speech  on  this 
subject.  Their  famous  speeches,  made  at  that  time,  are  now  read 
with  interest.     The  active  part  Calhoun  took  against  the  tariff 

*Hestion  gave  him  the  name  of  the  "Great  Nullifier."  He  was, 
[)nscientiously,  an  advocate  for  slavery,  and  argued  that  the 
uestion  was  one  to  be  settled  by  those  personally  interested  and 
who  would  be  affected  by  its  abolition.  He  beheld  the  cloud 
gathering  over  the  South  on  account  of  the  growing  bitterness  at 
the  North.  His  prophetic  eye  saw  the  danger  and  his  voice  pro- 
claimed it.  His  Address  to  the  People  of  the  South,  as  a  predic- 
tion of  the  results  of  abolition,  seems  startling  to  us  now.     Just 
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one  month  before  Calhoun  died  a  friend  asked  him  if  nothing 
could  be  done  to  save  the  Union.  ^^  Will  not  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise do  it?''  He  replied,  his  eyes  flashing  with  intensity  of 
feeling  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  ^^  With  my  constitutional 
objections  I  could  not  vote  for  it,  but  I  would  acquiesce  in  it  to 
save  this  Union." 

^'In  his  priv^ate  life  as  husband,  father,  friend,  neighbor,  and 
citizen,  he  was  pure,  upright,  sincere,  honest,  and  beyond  reproach. 
He  was  simple  and  unpretending  in  manners,  rigid  and  strict  in 
his  morals,  temperate  and  discreet  in  his  habits,  genial,  earnest, 
and  fascinating  in  conversation,  and  magnanimous  in  his  public 
and  private  relations.  He  was  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends*, 
honored  and  almost  idolized  by  his  State,  and  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  respected  and  revered  for  his  genius  and  his  honorable  life, 
by  the  contemporaries  of  all  parties.  Pie  was  stainless  in  private 
and  public  life,  as  a  man,  a  patriot,  and  a  philosopher,  and  his 
name  is  a  noble  heritage  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.'' 

It  was  urged  by  his  enemies  that  he  labored  to  destroy  the 
Union  that  he  might  be  the  Chief  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  since 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  becoming  the  President  of  the  Union ;  but 
this  was  so  absurd  that  his  friends  did  not  even  try  to  refute  it, 
for  that  same  spirit  which  made  him  willing  even  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Missouri  Compromise  to  save  the  Union  ever  characterized 
every  action.  It  is  true  he  did  advocate  the  election  of  two  Presi- 
dents, one  by  the  free  and  the  other  by  the  slave  States,  but  the 
consent  of  both  would  have  been  requisite  for  the  passing  of 
any  law. 

In  1811  he  married  Miss  Floride  Calhoun,  the  daughter 
of  a  kinsman,  John  Ewing  Calhoun,  a  former  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  brought  him  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  had  ten  children;  three  daughters  died  in  infancy 
and  five  sons  and  two  daughters  survived  him.  He  was  a  true 
type  of  the  Southern  gentleman.  His  home  at  Fort  Hill  was 
open  to  all,  and  the  family  seldom  took  a  meal  alone.  He 
argued  that  cheerfulness  aided  digestion,  so  he  took  the  lead  in 
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ronioting  table  conversation  and  gayety.  There  was  a  charm  in 
anner  and  words  not  often  found,  and  he  particularly  delighted 
in  intercourse  with  young  men.     The  hours  between  dinner  and 

edtime  were  devoted  to  his  own  family  and  spent  in  conversa- 

ion,  music,  etc.  He  always  rose  early  and  devoted  the  morning 
hours  to  writing.  After  a  light  breakfast  he  rode,  or  more  fre- 
quently walked  about  his  plantation,  superintending,  to  the 
inutest  detail,  everything  about  the  place.     His  slaves  were 

evoted  to  him,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  add  to  their  hap- 
piness and  comfort,  and  a  rigid  sense  of  justice  regulated  his 
conduct  toward  them.        i  -/  /  <^  .    /  ^ 

He  loved  his  home  and  was  always  impatient  to  return  to  it, 
and  remained  there  just  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
stay  away  from  his  public  duties.  His  peculiar  charm  was  utter 
forgetfulness  of  self,  and  deference  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
others,  which  made  him  famed  far  and  wide  for  his  courtly 
manners. 

The  old  home.  Fort  Hill,  near  Pendleton,  S.  C,  was  be- 
queathed to  the  State  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Clemson,  and  is 
now  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation  to  be  shown  to  visitors. 
There  one  may  see  the  old  family  furniture  and  portraits,  besides 
many  valuable  articles,  which  are  highly  prized  as  they  were 
once  the  property  of  General  Washington.  The  South  is  justly 
proud  of   Calhoun  the  gentleman,  Calhoun  the  statesman,  and' 

alhoun  the  thinker. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  UNION. 

{Speech  on  the  Slavery  Question,  United  States  Senate,  1850.) 

1  have,  senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  would, 
not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  eftective  measure,  end  in  disunion.  Entertaining 
lis  opinion  I  have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of  both  the 
70  great  parties  which  divide  the  country  to  adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a 
ister,  but  without  success.  The  agitation  has  been  permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost 
attempt  to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  a  point  when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or 
jnied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced  upon  you  the  greatest  and 
the  gravest  question  that  can  come  under  your  consideration,  how  can  the  Union  be  pre- 
served?      *       •-■•=       * 

The  first  question  presented  for  consideration  then  is,  what  is  it  that  has  endangered  the 
Union  ? 
To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  that  the  immediate  cause  is  the  almost 
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universal  discontent  which  pervades  all  the  States  composing  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union.  This  widely  extended  discontent  is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  commenced  with  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  The  next  question, 
going  one  step  further  back,  is,  what  has  caused  this  widely  diffused  and  almost  universal 
discontent?       '■•       =•=       "•= 

There  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  Southern  section,  in  reference  to  which 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  two  sections  are  as  opposite  and  hostile  as  they  can  possibly  be. 

I  refer  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  Southern  section  which  constitutes  a 
vital  portion  of  her  social  organization.  Every  portion  of  the  North  entertains  views  and 
feelings  more  or  less  hostile  to  it.  Those  most  opposed  and  hostile  regard  it  as  a  sin,  and 
consider  themselves  under  the  most  sacred  obligation  to  use  every  effort  to  destroy 
it.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  they  conceive  they  have  power,  they  regard  themselves 
as  implicated  in  the  sin,  and  responsible  for  not  suppressing  it  by  the  use  of  all  and 
every  means.  On  the  contrary,  the  Southern  section  regards  the  relation  as  one  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  subjecting  the  two  races  to  the  greatest  calamity,  and  the 
section  to  poverty,  desolation  and  wretchedness ;  and  accordingly  they  feel  bound,  by 
every  consideration  of  interest  and  safety,  to  defend  it.       *       *       - 

How.  then,  can  the  Union  be  saved  ?  To  this  I  answer  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  it 
can  be,  and  that  is— by  adopting  such  measures  as  will  satisfy  the  States  belonging  to  the 
Southern  section  that  they  can  remain  in  the  Union  consistently  with  their  honor  and 
their  safety.       *       =••■       * 

The  Union  cannot  be  saved  by  eulogies,  however  splendid  or  numerous.  The  cry  of 
"Union,  Union— the  glorious  Union,"  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than  the  cry  of 
"  Health,  health— glorious  health  !  "  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  can  save  a  patient  lying 
dangerously  ill.  So  long  as  the  Union,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  protector,  is  re- 
garded in  the  opposite  character  by  not  much  less  than  a  majority  of  the  States,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  conciliate  them  by  pronouncing  eulogies  on  it.  Besides,  this  cry  of 
Union  comes  commonly  from  those  whom  we  cannot  believe  to  be  sincere.  It  usually 
comes  from  our  assailants.  But  we  cannot  believe  them  sincere ;  for  if  they  loved  the 
Union,  they  would  necessarily  be  devoted  to  the  Constitution.  It  made  the  Union— and 
to  destroy  the  Constitution  would  be  to  destroy  the  Union.  Have  they  abstained  from  vio- 
lating the  Constitution?  Let  the  many  acts  passed  by  the  Northern  States  for  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  fugitive  slaves  answer.  I  cite  not  this  as  the  only  instance,  for  there  are  many 
others,  but  because  the  violation  in  this  particular  is  too  notorious  and  palpable  to  be 
denied. 

Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Southerner  whose 
mortal  remains  repose  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  us— a  slave- 
holder and  a  planter.  We  have  studied  his  history,  and  find  nothing  in  it  to  justify  sub- 
mission to  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  his  great  fame  rests  on  the  sol  id  foundation  that,  while 
he  was  careful  to  avoid  doing  wrong  to  others,  he  was  prompt  and  decided  in  repelling 
wrong.    I  trust  that,  in  this  respect,  we  profited  by  his  example. 

How,  then,  can  the  Union  be  saved  ?  There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  by  a  full  and 
final  settlement  on  the  principle  of  justice,  of  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
sections.  The  South  asks  for  justice,  simple  justice,  and  less  she  ought  not  to  take.  She 
has  no  compromise  to  offer,  but  the  Constitution  :  and  no  concession  or  surrender  to  make. 
She  has  already  surrendered  so  much  she  has  little  left  to  surrender.       *       ■■■       '■■ 

1  have  now,  senators,  done  my  duty  in  expressing  ray  opinions  fully,  freely  and  candidly 
on  this  solemn  occasion.  Having  faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  both 
to  the  Union  and  my  section,  throughout  this  agitation,  I  shall  have  the  consolation,  let 
what  will  come,  that  I  am  free  from  all  responsibility. 
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HIS  TOR  Y  RE  VIE  W. 


Who  made  the  first  attempt    to  colonize  North   Caro- 
lina ? 
2.     What  ivas  the  '^ Grand  Model''? 
S,    For  tvhoni  was  Carolina  named  ? 

4,  When  tvas  it  divided? 

5,  JVlio  settled  Georgia?     Why  so  named? 

6,  IVIiat  regulation  ivas  made  by  the  Trustees  ? 

7,  Wlio  tvas  James    Oglethorpe? 

8,  IVJiat  law  in  England  bore  heavily  tipon  debtors  ? 

9,  WJiat  colony  ivas  the  last  founded?  " 
,10,     What   tivo  tioted  preachers  came  to  Georgia  with  the 

early  settlers? 


HENRY   CLAY. 

HANOVER   COI^NTY,    VA. 

1777.  1852. 

WRITER    OF   THE    NATIONAL.    ERA. 

Washington.  Fillmore. 

WORKS. 

Speeches  and  State  Papers. 

"  Of  the  great  triumvirate  of  the  Senate,  Calhoun,  Webster  and  Clay,  respectively  repre- 
senting the  South,  East,  and  West,  the  last  was  the  great  master  of  fee]ing.''~Duyckinck. 

Henry  Clay,  the  "  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes/'  was  born  in 
Hanover  County,  Virginia,  in  •1777.  He  obtained  this  name 
when  a  little  boy  by  running  errands  for  his  mother  to  and 
from  the  mill.  ^^The  Slashes,'^  a  low  swampy  district  in  the 
country,  was  the  home  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  a 
Baptist  minister,  who,  dying  when  Henry  was  only  four  years 
old,  did  little  towards  the  formation  of  his  character  or  the  direc- 
tion of  his  tastes.  His  motlier  married  shortly  afterward  Captain 
Henry  Watkins  who  proved  a  kind  step-father  to  iiim,  and  ex- 
erted himself  to  secure  a  good  English  education  for  the  boy. 
He  sent  him  to  the  log  schoolhouse  of  Peter  Deacon,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  spending  his  spare 
moments  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  shop.  AYhen  the  family  moved 
to  Kentucky,  Henry  was  sent  to  Richmond,  Va.,  to  be  placed  in 
a  small  retail  store,  but  was  soon  promoted  to  a  position  in  the 
office  of  Peter  Tinsley,  who  Avas  clerk  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  was  here  that  the  boy  attracted  the  attention  of 
Chancellor  Wythe,  who  appointed  him  his  amanuensis,  and 
directed  his  course  of  reading.  He  became  a  leading  member  of 
a  debating  society,  and  formed  the  friendship  of  many  distin- 
guished Virginians  who  proved  life-long  friends  to  him.  In 
1796  he  studied  law  under  the  Attorney-General  of  Virginia, 
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aiul  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar  moved  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
practice.  His  interest  in  his  debating  societies  continued, 
nd  thereby  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  lawyers,  while  his 
captivating  manners  and  striking  eloquence  gained  him  many 
admirers  and  friends.  His  political  career  began  almost  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  Lexington.  Several  of  his  speeches  delivered 
in  mass-meetings  astonished  his  hearers  by  their  beauty  and  force. 
In  1799  he  married  Miss  Lucretia  Hart,  a  beautiful  young 
dy,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Kentucky.  A  few 
years  later  he  went  to  the  legislature  and  gained  still  wider  fame 
as  a  debater.  He  introduced  a  resolution  that  all  the  members 
of  the  legislature  should  wear  clothes  that  were  home-manufac- 
tured, which  was  the  first  encouragement  given  to  home  industry. 
Humphrey  Marshall  quarrelled  with  him  about  this;  a  challenge 
^^as  given  and  accepted,  a  duel  was  fought,  and  both  parties 
IBere  slightly  wounded. 

IH  He  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  out  an  unex- 
pired term,  and  there  made  another  speech  in  favor  of  home 
industries.  He  advocated  the  raising  of  all  necessary  things,  so 
that  in  time  of  war  the  country  could  be  independent  of  any 
nation.  He  also  advocated  the  calling  out  of  volunteers  to 
serve  on  land,  and  the  maintaining  of  an  efficient  navy. 
Finally  in  1812  war  with  Great  Britain  was  declared,  and  Clay 
spoke  at  a  large  number  of  the  popular  meetings  to  fire  the 
national  spirit.  His  speeches  electrified  the  country,  and  finally 
he  was  made  a  member  of  a  commission  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Great  Britain.     He  was  known  as  the  "Pacificator"  or  peace- 

Iaker.  Clay  had  wonderful  personal  address,  and  his  bitterest 
lemies,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  him,  were  completely 
lauged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  courteous  manners  won 
r  him  many  a  fight. 
He  went  to  Paris,  and  on  his  return  he  refused  the  mission 
Russia  offered  by  the  government.  It  was  while  in  Paris  that 
^^  i^et  Madame  de  Stael,  then   the  reigning  queen  of  society, 
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His  next  public  measure  was  to  support  the  South  American 
States  in  a  war  of  independence  against  Spain.  Then  he  main- 
tained the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  his  opposition  to  slavery 
"brought  him  into  such  prominent  notice  that  he  was  three  times 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  failed  every  time  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  votes  to  elect  him.  Clay  threw  his  iufluence 
for  Adams  against  Jackson.  This  cast  an  imputation  of  dis- 
honesty upon  Clay's  character,  as  it  was  alleged  that  Adams  had 
bought  him  over  to  his  side  by  a  promise  of  office  under  him. 
It  did  happen,  unfortunately,  that  as  soon  as  Adams  was  in- 
augurated Clay  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  The  proceeding 
was  termed  "a  combination  of  the  Puritan  (Adams)  and  the 
blackleg  (Clay)."  Clay  felt  that  his  honor  demanded  that  he 
should  challenge  the  man  who  thus  insulted  him;  so  Randolph  and 
he  fought  the  memorable  bloodless  duel,  which  is  thus  described  : 

"The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  blue  hills  of  Randolph's 
own  Virginia.  Here  were  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
our  country  had  produced  about  to  meet  in  mortal  combat.  On 
taking  their  position  Mr.  Randolph's  pistol  went  off  before  the 
word,  with  the  muzzle  down.  Clay's  friend  called  out  he  would 
instantly  leave  the  ground  if  that  happened  again.  On  the  word 
being  given  Clay  fired  without  effect.  Mr.  Randolph  discharged 
his  pistol  in  the  air.  Instantly  Mr.  Clay  approached  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph with  an  emotion  I  can  never  forget  :  'I  trust  in  God,  my 
dear  sir,  you  are  untouched ;  after  what  has  occurred,  I  would 
not  have  harmed  you  for  a  thousand  worlds'." 

His  "Omnibus  Bill"  is  said  to  have  postponed  the  Civil  War 
for  ten  years.     This  bill  included  the  "Five  Bleeding  Wounds." 

In  1851  Clay's  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  visited  New 
Orleans  and  Havana,  hoping  to  regain  his  strength,  but  in  vain. 
He  gradually  sank  under  the  influence  of  a  wasting  disease,  and 
died  in  AVashington  City  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  left  a 
widow  and  three  sons. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  simplicity  and  dignity.  There 
were  traits  both  feminine  and  manly  in  his  composition.     He 
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united  the  gentlest  affections  of  woman  with  the  pride  of  the 
haughtiest  manhood.  He  once  said  in  a  letter  to  some  children 
of  a  friend  what  it  would  be  well  for  the  youth  of  the  land  ever 
to  remember : 

^'During  a  long  life  I  have  observed  that  those  are  most 
appy  who  love,  honor  and  obey  their  parents;  who  avoid  idle- 
ness and  dissipation!  and  employ  their  time  in  constant  labor, 
both  of  body  and  mind/  and  who  perform  with  regular  and 
scrupulous  attention  all  their  duties  to  our  Maker,  and  his  only 
Sou,  our  blessed  Saviour.  May  you  live  long,  and  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  your  father  and  mother,  ornaments  to  society,  and  accept- 
able to  God.  Such  is  the  hope  of  your  father's  friend,  and 
although  unknown  to  you,  your  friend." 

He  tells  us  himself  to  what  he  owed  his  success:  ^'I  owe  my 
ccess  in  life  to  a  single  fact,  namely   that   at  an   early  age    I 
mmenced  and  continued  for  some  years  the  practice  of  daily 
reading  and  speaking  the  contents  of  some  historical  or  scientific 
book.     These  off-hand  efforts  were  sometimes  made  in   a  corn- 
field ;  at  others  in  a  forest;  and  not   unfrequently   in    some   dis- 
tant barn,  with  the  horse  and  ox  for  my  only  auditors.     It  is  to 
this  I  am  indebted  for  the  impulses  that  have  shaped  and  moulded 
y  entire  destiny. '^ 

John  C.  Breckinridge  said,  ^'If  I  were  to  write  Clay's  epitaph, 
I  would  inscribe  as  the  higliest  eulogy  on  the  stone  which  shall 
mark  his  resting  place,  'Here  lies  a  man  who  was  in  the  public 
service  for  fifty  years,  and  never  attempted  to  deceive  his  coun- 
trymen.' "  This  was  the  jnan  Avho  when  told  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  would  defeat  him  for  the  presidency  said,  ''I  would 
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HISTORY  REVIEW, 


1,  What  was  the  ^'Proprietary  Government  '*? 

2,  What  ivas  the  Royal  Government  ? 

3,  Describe  the  Charter  Government, 

4,  Describe  the  Voluntary  Association, 

Jj,     What  tvere  the  changes  of  government  in  Georgia  ? 
G,     Of  tvhat  nationalities  tvere  the  thirteen  original  colo- 
nies ? 

7,  What  was  the  '^  Starving  Tim^e  "  ? 

8,  What  tvere  the  '^  Navigation  Acts  "? 

9,  When  was  the  calendar  changed  ? 

10,     What  motive  was  strongest  in  causing  immigration 
to  America? 
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Washington.  Fillmore. 

Daniel  Webster  was,  as  a  boy,  the  sickliest  and  most   delicate 

f  his  father^s  children,  and  his  parents  had  serious  doubts  if  he 

would  ever  reach  the  age  of  manhood,  therefore  he  was  allowed 

an  unusual  amount  of  time  for  play.     Much   of  this   leisure   he 

spent  in  fishing  and  hunting  or  in  roaming  about  the  woods. 

When  he  was  a  schoolboy  his  teacher   thought   it  proper  to 
^ive  Daniel  a  scolding  for  spending  too  much  of  his  time  upon 
the  hills  and  along  the  streams,  hunting   and   fishing — a  failing 
hich  he  never  overcame,  for  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he 
*'  would  rather  fish  than  to  eat."     On  this  particular  occasion  he 
was  assigned  one  hundred  lines  of  Virgil  to  commit  to  memory, 
e  spent  the  entire  night  over  his  books.     When  the  recitation 
hour  arrived,  he  recited  his  one  hundred  lines  with  approbation. 
f'  But  I  have  a  few  more  lines  that  I  can  recite/'  said  the  boy 
aniel.     *^  Well,  let  us  have  them/'  said  the  tutor ;  and  forth- 
with the  boy  reeled  oif  another  hundred.     *^Very   remarkable; 
^ou  are,  indeed,  a  smart  boy  ! ''    "  But  I  have  another  hundred," 
id  Daniel,  "  and  five  hundred  of  them,  if  you  please." 
While  Daniel  w^as  mentally  energetic,  he  was  physically  very 
zy,  and  never  liked  any  kind  of  manual  labor.    His  father  once 
nt  him   from   school   to  go  to  the  old   homestead  and  assist 
n  haying  a   few  days.     He  went  and  started  in,  working  until 
bout   eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.     He  complained  to  his 
other  that  his  hands  were  blistered  and   he  did  not  like  the 
ork.     His  kind  mother  excused  her  favorite  son,  and  about  an 
after  dinner  (his  father  being  away)  young  Daniel  harnessed 

See  illustration.  119 
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the  family  horse,  put  two  of  his  sisters  into  the  wagon,  auci 
drove  off  after  huckleberries.  This  ended  his  farming  days,  and 
back  to  school  went  the  future  statesman. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  a  child,  was  insatiable.  He  says 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  cannot  remember  when  or  by  whom 
he  was  taught  to  read,  because  he  never  could  recollect  the  time 
when  he  could  not  read  the  Bible. 

His  father  seemed  to  have  had  no  higher  object  in  the  world 
than  to  educate  his  children  to  the  full  extent  of  his  very  limited 
ability.  No  means  were  within  his  reach,  generally  speaking, 
but  the  small  town  schools,  and  in  these  schools  nothing  was 
taught  but  reading  and  writing.  He  was  sent  daily  three  miles 
to  school  and  when  his  parents  removed  to  a  more  distant  district, 
his  father  procured  board  for  him  in  a  neighboring  family,  so 
that  he  could  still  be  in  the  same  school. 

His  mother.  Miss  Abigail  Eastman,  who  was  the  second  wife  of 
Ebenezer  Webster,  manifested  a  far  greater  interest  in  DauiePs 
education  than  in  that  of  his  brother  Ezekiel,  whom  she  thought 
to  be  DaniePs  inferior  intellectually.  However,  Daniel  did  not 
relish  this  partiality,  for  he  was  devoted  to  his  brother  "  Zeke,'' 
and  always  believed  and  said,  that  he  was  in  every  respect  his 
superior. 

An  amusing  incident  is  told  of  these  two  brothers.  They -were 
once  given  directions  by  their  father  to  perform  some  kind  of  farm 
labor  during  his  absence  from  home,  but  on  his  return  at  night, 
he  found  the  labor  unperformed,  and  frowning,  he  said  :  ^^  What 
have  you  been  doing,  Ezekiel?"  '^Nothing,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,  Daniel,  what  have  you  been  doing?"  ^'Helping  Zeke, 
sir." 

Another  anecdote  of  Webster's  boyhood  is  that  his  teacher 
one  day,  feeling  the  necessity  of  whipping  him,  told  him  to  hold 
out  his  hand  for  the  promised  chastisement.  Upon  seeing  how 
very  dirty  it  was,  he  hesitated,  saying,  ^^  Daniel,  if  you  can  show 
me  a  dirtier  hand  than  that  in  the  school  I  will  not  whip  you." 
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Instantly  the  boy  presented  his  other  liand,   and  so   escaped  the 
punishment. 

A  very  small  circulating  library  had  been  bought  in  the  town; 

nd  in  this  the  young  student   revelled.     Among  the  first  books 

e  obtained  from  the  shelves  was  Addison's  Spectator,  which 
inspired  his  love  for  reading.  Like  all  great  orators  and  states- 
men he  was  fond  of  poetry.  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare  were 
great  favorites  with  him.  He  liked  to  talk  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  dwelt  with  unaffected  pleasure  upon  Isaiah, 
the  Psalms  and  he  especially  admired  the  book  of  Job.  The 
latter,  he  said,  taken  as  a  mere  work  of  literary  genius,  was  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  any  age  or  any  language. 

s  an  epic  poem  he  deemed  it  far  superior  to  either  the  Iliad  or 
'Odyssey,  being  a  purely  intellectual  narrative,  depending  upon 
the  power  of  the  dialogue,  and  not  upon  the  interest  of  the  story 
to  produce  its  effect.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  Dr.   Watts's 

salms  and  Hymns  he  could  repeat  "by  heart"  at  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  he  said,  "I  am  sure  that  no  other  sacred  poetry 
will  ever  appear  to  me  so  affecting  and  devout." 

He  was  sent  to  Exeter  Academy,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  where 
lie  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  but  was  so  overcome  by 
shyness  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  stand  up  and  "speak 
pieces"  before  his  schoolmates.  This  antipathy  to  public  dec- 
lamation was  almost  uncontrollable;  yet,  despite  this  timidity, 
some  of  his  natural  gifts  as  an  orator  had  already  begun  to  show 
themselves.  His  great  lustrous  eyes  and  rich  voice,  with  its 
musical  intonation,  had  already  exerted  a  fascination  upon  those 

ho  came  within  their  range,  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  when 
a  teamster  pulled  up  his  horse  at  the  schoolhouse  door,  "Let's 

o  in  and  hear  a  psalm  from  Dan  Webster." 
At  an  early  age  he  could  repeat  from  beginning  to  end  Pope's 

Essay  on  Man."     He  had  so  few  books  that  to  read  them  once 
or  twice  was  nothing,  he  almost  learned  them  "by  heart." 
^    At  fifteen  vears  of  age  his  fjither  carried  him  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
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benevoleut  aud  most  excellent  man.  It  was  but  a  half  dozen 
miles  from  bis  bome,  and  on  tbe  way  tbere  bis  fatber  first  inti- 
mated bis  intention  of  sending  bim  to  college.  Tbe  very  idea 
tbrilled  bis  wbole  frame,  and  as  be  tells  us  in  bis  autobiography : 

"I  remember  tbat  I  was  quite  overcome  and  my  bead  grew 
dizzy.  Tbe  tbing  appeared  to  me  so  bigb,  and  tbe  expense  and 
sacrifice  it  was  to  cost  my  fatber  so  great,  I  could  only  press  bis 
hands  and  shed  tears.  Excellent,  excellent  parent!  I  cannot 
think  of  bim  even  now  without  turning  child  again."  How 
much  tenderness  and  filial  gratitude  are  conveyed  in  those  lines ! 

Under  Mr.  Wood  he  studied  Virgil  and  Cicero  with  great 
pleasure.  At  Boscowen  he  bad  found  another  circulating  library 
and  be  read  many  of  its  volumes.  Among  them  was  "Don 
Quixote,'^  and  be  says,  "I  began  to  read  it,  and  it  is  literally 
true  tbat  I  never  closed  my  eyes  till  I  had  finished  it;  nor  did 
I  lay  it  down  for  five  minutes,  so  great  was  the  power  of  that  ex- 
traordinary book  on  my  imagination." 

After  six  months  with  bis  tutor  be  bad  learned  enough  to  fill 
tlie  meagre  requirements  of  those  days  for  admission  to  Dart- 
mouth, where  he  was  duly  graduated  in  1801  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  At  college  be  was  considered  by  tutors  and  fellow- 
students  tbe  most  remarkable  man  there,  and  the  })osition  of 
superiority  thus  early  gained  was  easily  maintained  by  bim 
through  life  and  wherever  be  was  placed.  He  conquered  or 
outgrew  his  boyish  shyness  so  as  to  take  pleasure  in  public  speak- 
ing, and  bis  eloquence  soon  attracted  so  much  notice  that  the 
townspeople  of  Hanover  selected  this  undergraduate  to  deliver 
the  Fourth  of  July  oration,  which  proved  to  be  a  masterly  effort. 

Webster  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  soon  after  his  graduation,  and 
tbe  regard  for  bis  fatber  made  him  begin  practice  in  Boscowen 
near  his  early  home,  but  after  his  father's  death  be  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  tbe  largest  town  in  the  State.  Here  be  took  a  lead- 
ing place  at  tbe  bar,  having  but  one  rival. 

A  story  is  told  of  Daniel  Webster  in  regard  to  his  first  case. 
This  was  when  he  was  onlv  ten  years  old.     Ezekiel  his  brother 
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aught  a   woodciiiick  in  his  trap  and  wanted  to  kill   it   for  the 

arm  it  had  done  to  the  garden.  Daniel,  who  was  tender- 
hearted, begged  for  the  life  of  the  poor  animal.  Mr.  Webster 
the  father  said  he  would  be  the  judge  and  let  them  try  the  case- 

Ezekiel/'  he  said,  "shall  be  the  lawyer  against  the  woodchuck, 
and,  Daniel,  you  shall  be  the  lawyer  for  him." 

Ezekiel  pleaded  his  cause  so  well  that  Daniel  felt  sure  he 
Would  lose  his  case;  but  seeing  the  poor  trembling  woodchuck, 
he  said,  looking  the  judge  full  in  the  face  with  his  keen,  black 

yes,  '^Ezekiel  has  spoken  well,  but  he  forgets  some  things";  and 

after  enumerating  the  thefts  of  which  the  woodchuck  was  guilty, 

and  the  harm    that    he    sometimes  did,   he  said,    "You   can't 

y,   however,  that  he  has  broken  any  laws  as  men  do;  he  has 

only  done  what  it  is  his  nature  to  do.     How  in  the  world,  then, 

ian  you  blame  him?  Look  now  at  the  poor,  trembling,  fright- 
iued  creature,  look  and  answer  me  this:  How  dare  you,  or  any- 
ine,  take  away  that  life  which  you  can  never  give  back  again?" 
Che  speaker  paused.  Tears  were  in  his  own  eyes,  and  tears 
oiled  down  his  father's  cheeks.  Forgetting  that  he  was  judge; 
brgetting  all — save  the  plea  for  mercy  which  he  had  just  heard, 
he  called  out  in   a  loud  voice,  "You,  Zeke!  you  rascal,  let  that 

I  woodchuck  go!" 
Daniel  Webster  fell  in  love  with  a  charming  young  lady.  Miss 
Grace  Fletcher,  the  daughter  of  a  Xew  Hampshire  clergyman, 
^nd  was  married  to  her  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and 
while  he  was  yet  a  poor  lawyer.  His  "popping  the  question" 
was  most  delicately  done. 

Miss  Grace  had  been  winding  a  skein  of  yarn  while  he  held  it 

on   his   long  arms.     The  skein  had  become  tangled,  and 

hrough    the    untwisting,   the   heads  of  the   lovers  came   very 

se    together.      As    the  knot   became    untied,    Mr.    Webster 

id,  "Miss  Grace,  we  have  succeeded  in  untying  this  knot;  can 

e  not  now  tie  another  which  will  remain  tied  as  long  as  we 

ve?"     Miss  Grace  blushed,  and  a  kiss,  it  is  said,  sealed  the 

argai.n.     The  two  lived  happily  for  eighteen  years,  when  Mrs. 
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Webster  died  in  Xew  York,  on  her  way  to  Washington,  where 
her  husband  was  a  member  of  Congress.  She  was  ill  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  her  faithful  husband  nursed  her  tenderly  and 
never  left  her  bedside. 

Webster  two  years  later  was  married  to  a  New  York  lady,  Miss 
Caroline  le  Roy.  She  is  described  as  being  very  tall,  queenly, 
and  graceful,  possessing  a  sweet  face,  lit  up  by  bright,  browii, 
intelligent  eyes.  She  presided  over  his  establishment  in  Wash- 
ington and  accompanied  him  to  Europe,  where  she  was  pre- 
sented at  court  and  dined  with  the  Queen.  She  always  addressed 
her  husband  as  ^'Mr.  Webster,"  and  his  favorite  term  for  iier 
was  ^'Lady  Caroline." 

AVebster  has  left  no  descendants.  He  had  only  two  sons ; 
one  of  them,  Edward,  lost  his  life  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
his  surviving  child,  Fletcher  AVebster,  colonel  of  a  Massachu- 
setts regiment,  was  killed  at  Bull  Run. 

After  practising  law  for  several  years  in  Portsmouth  he  entered 
Congress  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Three  years  later  he  removed 
to  Boston  and  gave  up  political  life,  with  the  expectation  of  a 
greater  increase  of  his  law  practice.  This  was  realized  in  an 
income  of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In 
three  years  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  became  national. 

Webster's  reputation  as  an  orator  began  with  his  address  at 
Plymouth  in  1820  on  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  His  speech  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  one  year  later, 
another  on  the  simultaneous  death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  com- 
pleted a  trio  of  historical  addresses  unsurpassed  in  splendor. 

In  his  second  speech  on  Foote's  resolution,  better  known 
to  history  as  the  '^  Reply  to  Hayne,"  the  people  came  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  to  Washington  to  hear  it.  The  crowd 
not  only  filled  the  galleries  and  invaded  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  but  occupied  all  the  lobbies  and  entries  within  hearing 
and  even  beyond.  It  is  said,  for  genuine  oratorical  power,  the 
'*  Reply  to  Hayne"  is  probably  the  greatest  speech  that  has  been 
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delivered  since  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  The 
comparison  is  natnral,  as  there  are  points  in  the  American  orator 
that  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  Athenian. 

Mr.  Webster  never  indulged  in  mere  rhetorical   flights;  his 

entences,  simple  in  structure  and  weighted  with  meaning,  went 
straight  to  the  mark,  and  his  arguments  were  so  skillfully  framed 
that  while  his  most  learned  and  critical  hearers  were  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  conclusiveness,  no   man   of  ordinary  intel- 

igence  could  fail  to  understand  them. 

It  is  related  that  David  Crockett  heard  Mr.  Webster  speak 
at  Washington,  and  afterwards  meeting  him  in  the  Capitol,  said: 
'as  this  Mr.  Webster?''  ^^Yes,  sir."  ^^The  great  Mr.  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts?"  '^  am  Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachu- 
setts," the  orator  replied.  *'I  heard  that  you  were  a  great  man, 
but  I  don't  believe  it,  for  I  understood  every  word  of  your 
speech." 

At  the  age  of  forty-one,  he  was  returned  to  Congress  as  a  rep- 
resentative from  Massachusetts,  and  four  years  later  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  with  the  excep- 

ion  of  the  time  served  in  the  Cabinet  during  Tyler's  adminis- 
tration. 

It  was  in  his  'imaginary  Speech  of  John  Adams"  that  the 
well-known  expression,  "Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or 
perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote,"  occurs.  A 
leader  so  distinguished  had   a   fair  right  to  think  of  the  presi- 

lency,  but  it  was  always  just  beyond  his  reach. 
Webster  lived  in  a  time  when  America  produced  her  greatest 

>rators  and  statesmen — Henry   Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Andrew 

Tackson,  John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson, 

md  John  Randolph. 
Although  Webster  lived  the  allotted  number  of  years,  three 

)ore  and  ten,  his  death  was  not  from  natural  causes.     He  was 

thrown  from  a  carriage,  and  lingered  only  a  short  time  after  the 

iccident.  His  whole  private  life  was  full  of  toleration  of  the 
faults  of  others;  he  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humor;  he  never 
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injured  any  one;  he  loved  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  better 
than  all  he  died  a  Christian. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  ''Chatham  of  the  Xew  World.'' 

Lamar  Rutherford. 

His  works  are: 

Autobiography,  Murder  Will  Out, 

Poem  (.Death  of  His  Son  Charles),  Hamilton,  the  Financier, 

The  Shaft  on  Bunker  Hill,  Reply  to  Hayne, 

Apostrophe  to  the  Veterans  of  1775,  Peaceable  Secession  an  Impossibility, 

Imaginary  Speech  of  John  Adams,  Speeches  and  Letters. 


HISTORY  BEVIEU. 

1,  When  and   where  tvcis  the  first  2>t'inting  press  estab- 
lished in  America? 

2,  What  was  the  first  American  newspaiyer? 

3,  Give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  population  of 

the  colonies  during  the  Colonial  period, 

4,  When  did  France  begin  to  make  settlements  in  Amer- 

ica? 

5,  What  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  French  and  In- 

dian wars? 
O.    How  did  these  ivars  affect  the  debt  of  Great  Britain? 

7.  How  did  they  affect  the  colonies?  (i  / 

8.  To  what  did  this  taxation  eventually  lead?  c^l/ 

9.  Who  was  ruling  England  €it  the  time  of  these  wars  ? 
10.     Who  was  ruling  in  France? 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING, 


NEW    YORK,    X.    Y. 


1859. 


EARLY    WRITER    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 


Washington. 


Buchanan. 


'Irving's  writings  are  my  delight.' '—Byron. 

'The  first  ambassador  sent  by  the  new  world  of  letters  to  the  old.''— Thackeray. 

"Our  veteran  Chief  of  Letters— the  amiable  and  gifted  Irving,  in  whom  the  creative 
vigor  blossomed  into  art."- Alfred  Welch. 

"Few,  very  few,  can  show  a  long  succession  of  volumes  so  pure,  so  graceful,  and  so 
aried,  as  Mr.  Irving."— ilfary  Russell  MUjord. 

Irving  was  the  true  beginner  of  American  fiction ;   he  taught  the  Americans  to  paint 
e  prospect  from  their  own  door,  if  they  would  win  any  success  worth  having.    Thus  far 
only  Irving,  Cooper,  Poe  and  Hawthorne  emerge  in  significance  from  the  multiplying 
ocession,  and  Irving  leads  the  list  in  point  of  time."— i2/c/iardson. 
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Somewhat  over  a  century  ago,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Washington 
Irving  was  born.  It  was  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  the  birth  of  this  man  was  a  momentous  one.  New 
York  was  at  this  time  a  town  of  only  twenty-three  thousand 
inhabitants.  General  Washington  and  his  troops  were  tempora- 
rily quartered  there ;  the  Declaration  of  Indejiendence  had  been 
signed ;  the  British  had  been  driven  from  American  soil ;  the 
ensign  of  war  had  been  furled  and  in  its  stead  the  banner  of 
peace  waved  triumphantly   over  a  free    land.     "  Washington's 

Iork  is  ended,''  said  Irving's  mother,  "and  the  child  shall  be 
imed  for  him."     The  father  was  a  Scotchman,  with   lineage 
aced  from  William  De  Irwyn,  the  secretary  of  Robert  Bruce, 
f ith  a  native  fondness  for  his  old  home  and  associations,  he 
engaged  a  Scotch  nurse  for  the  babe.     She  was   very  proud  of 
r  charge,  and  one  sunny  afternoon,  as  she  was  taking  the  little 
low  out  for  an  airing,  she  spied  our  first  President,  who  was 

"See  illustration.  127 
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then  in  New  York.     Catching  the  popular  enthusiasm,  she  fol- 
lowed the  hero  into  a  shop  and  presented  the  lad  to  him. 

^'Please  your  honor/'  said  she,  all  aglow,  "here's  a  bairn 
named  after  you.''  The  President  turned  and  smiling  took  the 
chubby  babe  in  his  arms,  then  placing  his  hand  upon  the  boy's 
head,  kissed  him  and  gave  him  his  blessing,  little  dreaming  he 
was  patronizing  his  future  biographer. 

It  is  astonishing  how  early  genius  asserts  itself  in  some  chil- 
dren. At  six  years  of  age  it  is  stated  that  young  Irving  played 
the  role  of  the  Prince  of  Numidia  in  Addison's  tragedy  of 
"Cato."  He  had  thoroughly  memorized  his  part,  but  just  be- 
fore going  upon  the  stage,  child-like  had  filled  his  mouth  with 
cake,  so  that  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat.  The  audience 
laughed,  and  had  he  been  less  a  genius  he  would  have  retired 
in  a  flood  of  tears;  but  not  in  the  least  degree  discomfited  by 
the  awkward  predicament  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  took 
his  chubby  little  fingers  and  with  them  scraped  out  the  sticky 
pastry ;  this  done  he  went  nobly  on  with  the  part  of  the  Young 
Prince  of  Numidia.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
became  greatly  interested  in  such  stories  as  "Sinbad  the  Sailor" 
and  "Robinson  Crusoe."  The  former  so  attracted  his  youth- 
ful imagination  that  he  determined  to  fit  himself  for  the  life 
of  a  sailor.  Accordingly  he  began  the  rigid  practice  of  sleep- 
ing on  hard  floors,  and  eating  salt  fish  and  pork  in  preparation 
for  such  a  life.  The  little  fellow  soon  found  that  his  consti- 
tution was  too  frail  for  hardships  like  these,  and  he  willingly 
abandoned  all  idea  of  becoming  a  sailor.  Just  at  this  period  of 
his  life  he  developed  a  great  taste  for  the  theatre,  and  he  would 
run  away  from  home  and  go  to  the  plays  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered.  This  was  a  great  grief  to  his  father,  who  was  a  strict 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  had  endeavored  to  instil  into  his  chil- 
dren all  his  ideas  of  morality  and  the  tenets  of  his  church. 
There  were  times  when  the  old  man  thought  his  son  hopelessly 
ruined.  Young  Irving  stayed  away  from  home  a  great  portion 
of  his  time,  and  often  when  his  father  thought  that  he  was  bent 
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upon  mischief,  he  was  exploring  the  city  and  island,  gathering 
that  material  which  he  afterwards  used  so  well.  The  people 
there  were  essentially  Dutch,  and  in  these  visits  to  their  homes 
e  learned  much  of  their  manners  and  customs. 
It  is  said  that  AVashington  Irving  never  went  to  school  after 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  his  education  practically  began 

It  that  time.     He  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Hoffinan  and  really 
ecame  a  very  fine  student.     It  was  during  this  time  that  he  met 
nd  loved  Matilda  Hoifman,  the  beautiful  young  daughter  of  his 
receptor,  who  was  a  lovely  person,  and  in  his  eyes  the  paragon 
f  womanhood.     The  love  for  this  beautiful  girl  filled  his  life. 
He  was  too  poor  to  marry,  and  had  many  arguments  with  him- 
If  about  the  propriety  of  marrying  without  an  income.    While 
waiting  to  better  his  fortune,  Matilda  sickened  and  died.     His 

(orrow  was  life-long,  and  it  was  a  sorrow  he  held  most  sacred  ; 
ie  nev^er  mentioned  her  name  unless  it  was  to  Emily  Foster, 
fhom  he  loved  only  as  a  sister  and  friend.  He  kept  by  him 
hroughout  his  life  Matilda's  Bible  and  Prayer-Book.  They  were 
put  under  his  pillow  during  the  first  days  of  his  anguish.  In  a 
■Bttle  note-book  found  after  his  death  were  written  these  words, 
*'She  died  in  the  beauty  of  her  youth,  and  in  my  memory  she 
will  ever  be  young  and  beautiful."  Truly  not  an  unhappy  fate 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  such  a  man  !  He  could  never  bear  to 
hear  her  name  mentioned,  and  the  slightest  allusion  to  her  would 
bring  intense  grief.  One  evening,  thirty  years  after  her  death, 
at  the  house  of  her  father,  Mr.  Hoifman,  one  of  his  little  grand- 
children pulled  accidentally  from  the  cabinet  a  faded  piece  of 
broidery.  '^  Washington,"  said  Mr.  Hoffman,  "this  is  poor 
atilda's  work."  The  eflPect  was  electric.  He  had  been  in  the 
erriest  mood,  but  instantly  he  became  grave  and  silent,  and  in 
few  moments  left  the  house.  He  was  writing  the  History  of 
York  when  she  was  taken  ill,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
e  could  force  himself  to  finish  the  work.  "I  brought  it  to  a 
ose,"  he  said,  "as  well  as  I  could  and  published  it,  but  the 
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time  and  the  circumstances  rendered  me  unable  to  look  upon  it 
with  any  satisfaction." 

Not  until  he  was  nineteen  did  he  develop  a  taste  for  literary 
work.  We  find  him  at  this  time  contributing  spicy  satires  on 
the  theatres  to  the  "Morning  Chronicle/'  a  paper  of  no  mean 
pretensions.  He  used  several  nom  de  plumes :  first,  Jonathan 
Oldstyle,  then  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  Geoffrey  Crayon,  and 
Lauucelot  Longstaif,   Esq. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  old  his  lungs  became  seriously  af- 
fected, and  it  was  thought  that  a  trip  abroad  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  restoration.  Accordingly  he  made  his  plans  to  go  to 
Europe.  So  very  feeble  was  he  on  board  the  vessel  that  a 
sailor  was  heard  to  say,  "There's  a  chap  here  who  will  go 
overboard  before  we  land."  Happily  for  the  American  people 
the  old  tar  proved  a  false  propliet,  for  the  salt  sea  air,  and  the 
ocean  breeze  caused  him  to  improve  rapidly,  and  before  the  ves- 
sel reached  its  destination  he  had  regained  his  liealth  and 
strength. 

Under  the  blue  skies  of  Italy,  encircled  by  her  balmy  breezes, 
he  met  the  famous  Southerner,  Washington  Alston.  He  and 
the  painter  became  fast  friends.  So  enthusiastic  did  Irving  be- 
come in  the  work  of  the  artist  that  he  determined  to  follow  his 
profession,  but  it  needed  only  a  three  days'  trial  to  convince 
him. that  he  had  no  talent. 

His  travels  in  Europe  were  extensive  and  everywhere  he  went 
he  gathered  material  for  his  life-work,  for  he  had  a  settled  de- 
termination now  to  make  literature  his  profession.  With  a  well 
stored  mind  he  returned  to  his  native  home  and  began  making 
rapid  contributions  to  Salmagundi,  a  paper,  he  said,  designed 
"to  instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old,  correct  the  time,  and 
castigate  the  age."  His  wit  was  pointed,  but  not  cutting,  his 
chief  design  being  to  put  the  whole  world  in  a  good  humor. 
Everybody  loved  him  ;  he  was  so  genial  in  manner,  so  affection- 
ate in  disposition,  that  one  could  not  help  loving  him.  His  per- 
sonal magnetism  was  remarkable,  and  his  ways  with  little  chil- 
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ren  very  attractive.  He  would  entertain  them  by  the  hour 
with  fanciful  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins.  While  ambassador 
to  Spain  he  wrote  charming  letters  to  his  nieces,  telling  them  of 
the  little  Spanish  queen  and  her  sister,  and  how  he  was  always 
^'conjuring  up  nothings  to  say  to  these  little  girls,  which  he 
said  was  ^' the  whipped  syllabub  of  diplomacy";  then  he  wrote 
of  the  wicked  old  queen-mother  Christina,  who  had  "such 
charming  manners,  but  was  always  up  to  misc^hief,"  and  his 
little  nieces  never  tired  of  hearing  what  the  little  princesses  wore, 

nd  how  they  looked  and  what  they  said  and  did.  They  doted 
on  this  good,  dear  uncle  who  was  so  kind,  so  simple,  so  loving 
and  so  tender,  and  who  was  always  "longing  to  return  to  his 
little  flock  at  Sunnyside.'^ 

It  was  in  Spain  he  became  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  "  suffered 
many  things  at  the  hands  of  many  physicians,"  so  that  he  chron- 
icles his  recovery  with  a  characteristic  exclamation  of  gratitude, 

God  bless  those  surgeons  and  dentists  !     May  their  good  deeds 

e  returned  upon  them  a  thousandfold !  May  they  have  the 
elicity  in  the  next  world  to  have  successful  operations  performed 
upon  them  to  all  eternity." 

His  stories  were  read  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  The 
J*' Edinburgh  Review^"  had  questioned  with  a  good  deal  of  sarcasm, 
**Who  would  read  an  American  book  ?"  but  when  Wash- 
ington Irving  began  to  write,  Englishmen  as  well  as   Americans 

evoured  every  line  that  he  wrote.  Unlike  most  authors  he 
never  experienced  that  bitter  truth  that  "  slow  rises  worth    by 

)verty  depressed,"  tor  from  the  very  start  his  writings  were  re- 
unerative.     It  is  said  that  he  realized  in  all  two  hundred  and 

ve  thousand  dollars  from  his  various  writings.     What  a  con- 

ast  to  the  ill  success  of  Milton  and  De  Foe ! 
His  popularity   is  greater  in   England,  if  possible,   than   in 
merica,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  often  mistaken  for  an 
nglishman.     An  interesting  and  amusing  story  is  told  of  his 
eeting    with  Mrs.  Siddons.     Soon  after  the  Sketch  Book  ap- 

eared  he  was  presented  to  this  "Queen  of  Tragedy."     Irving 
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being  young  and  modest,  when  she  approached  him  in  her 
tragic  manner  and  grandest  stage  voice  with,  ^' You  have  made 
me  weep",  could  find  no  words  in  reply,  so  shrank  away  in 
silence.  But  when  in  after  years  he  met  her  again  and  she 
greeted  him  with  the  same  words,  ^'  You  have  made  me  weep," 
he  was  able  to  answer  in  a  becoming  manner.  It  is  said  that 
while  in  an  art  gallery  in  Europe,  Irving  overheard  a  young 
lady  as  she  stood  in  front  of  a  bust  of  General  ^yashington  ask,, 
^^ Mother,  who  was  Washington?"  '^Wiiy,  my  dear,  don't  you 
know?  He  Avrote  the  Sketch  Book.''  Joe  Jefferson,  in  his  ren- 
dering of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  has  immortalized  Irving  and  his 
Sketch  Book. 

Walter  Scott  was  very  fond  of  Irving,  and  interested  himself 
greatly  in  recommending  his  writings  to  Murray  the  publisher. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  we  find  a  compliment  from  him  to  Irving. 
^'  When  you  see  Thomas  Campbell  tell  him  with  my  love  that  I 
have  him  to  thank  for  making  me  known  to  Mr.  Irving,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  pleasant  acquaintances  that  I  have  made 
for  many  a  day." 

Washington  Irving  never  WTote  in  a  morose  and  sombre  style- 
He  was  undoubtedly  our  first  and  best  humorist.  Before,, 
the  literature  was  of  the  sentimental  and  '*  tearful  sort." 
"  Weeping  poetesses  filled  columns  with  their  tears;  young  bards 
were  inditing  odes  to  melancholy  and  showing  how  sublime  a 
thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong.  There  was  no  laughter  in 
the  land."  Irving  began  to  write  in  a  different  vein  and  his 
good  example  has  been  followed  by  such  later  day  writers  as  Dr. 
Holmes,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  N.  P.  Willis,  Bret  Harte  and 
Mark  Twain. 

George  IV.  honored  him  by  awarding  him  a  gold  medal  for 
historic  excellence.  His  Life  of  Columbus,  especially  the 
abridgment  for  schools,  was  by  far  his  most  profitable  book. 

After  sojourning  in  foreign  countries  for  many  years,  and  hav- 
ing no  place  that  he  could  really  call  home,  he  bought  the  Van 
Tassel  cottage,  immortalized   in   the  Sleepy  Hollow  legend  where 
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[chabod  Crane  had  once  imagined  himself,  and  which  figures 
ilso  in  his  Wolferfs  Roost.  This  by  the  aid  of  an  architect  was 
transformed  into  a  beautiful  home  and  christened  "Sunnyside." 
A  slip  of  Melrose  ivy  was  planted  and  soon  overran  the  house  ; 
then  there  were  shaded  little  nooks  and  wooded  retreats  and  a 
rery  pretty  garden.  His  sister  Catherine  and  her  daughter,  and 
lis  brother  Ebenezer  and  his  daughters  lived  with  him.  Here 
le  dispensed  a  charming  hospitality,  and  no  one  Avho  visited  him 
!ver  forgot  the  pleasure. 

"In  1835  the  clock  of  time  strikes  seventy,''  but  it  finds  him 
lale  and  hearty,  although  he  knows  the  shadows  are  lengthen- 
ing, and  he  gets  ready  and  marks  out  his  quiet  resting  place  in 
^he  neighboring  churchyard.      At  seventy-two  his  favorite  horse, 
Gentleman  Dick,''  a  very  spirited  animal,  throws  him.     He  said 
\p  writing  to  a  friend,  "  My  horse  became  very   rhetorical :   he 
•ied  to  shut  me  up  like  a  telescope."     He  recovered  from  the 
ill,    but    a    fatal    cough    followed.     He     kept    his    humor    to 
le  last.     His  answer,  to  one  who  asked  how  lie  felt,  was,  "Get- 
ling  ready  to  go,  shutting  up  doors  and   windows,"  and  to  his 
ivorite  niece  Sarah,  who  came  in  to  smooth  his  pillow,  he  said, 
I  am  rather  fatigued  with  my  night's  rest,  which  sounds  like 
the  old  woman  who  thanked  God  for  her  bad  health."     Then  as 
she  was  leaving  the  room  he  asked,  "  When  will  it  end  ?" 

She  turned  to  look  at  him,  little  dreaming  that  the  end  was  so 
lear,  and  saw  that  he  had  fallen  forward  with  his  hand  pressed 
ipon  his  heart,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  dead. 

From  his  own  Sunnyside  to  the  valley  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
rhich  he  had  immortalized,  his  body  was  carried  to  its  last  rest- 
ig  place.  Dear  Washington  Irving,  your  name  and  fame  shall 
cherished  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  read! 
Ve  are  proud  to  claim  you  as  a  countryman  of  ours,  and  when 
[he  epitaph  of  the  truly  great  shall  be  written,  we  know  of  no 
lore  fitting  one  to  be  inscribed  on  your  tomb  than  this:  "A 
lan  cheerful  in  disposition,  noble  in  intellect  and  pure  in  char- 
;ter.     A  man  who  could  make  you  laugh  and  weep;  a  grand 
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mau,  with  a  grand  character  who  has  left  the  world  happier  and 
better  for  havinij  lived  and  .served  in  it." 
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"  The  empire  of  the  sea  has  been  conceded  to  him  by  acclamation."— Edin^Mrr/Zi  Review. 
"  He  wrote  for  mankind  at  large,  hence  he  has  earned  a  fame  wider  than  any  (American) 
ithor  of  modern  times."— Bryant. 

While  the  love  of  country  continues  to  prevail,  his  memory  will  exist  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.    So  truly  patriotic  and  American  throughout,  they  (his  works)  should  find  a 

I  lace  in  every  American's  lihTary."— Daniel  Webster. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  young  people  of  America  to-day, 
specially  the  boys,  know  half  so  much  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  the 
JLithor  of  Pathfinder  and  Deerdayer,  as  they  do  of  "  Leather- 
itocking,"  the  character  he  so  graphically  portrayed.  It  will  be 
interesting  then  for  them  to  learn  something  about  the  events 
which  led  him  to  become  a  writer. 
Ib  Just  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  William  Cooper  laid  out  a 
town  on  the  Otsego  Lake  which  was  named  for  him  Coopers- 
town.  He  erected  a  dwelling  there  and  moved  his  family  from 
Burlington,  X.  J.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  then  just  one 
year  old,  and  was  not  born  at  Ostego  Hall,  "the  most  stately  and 
spacious  private  residence  then  in  Xew  York,"  as  re[)resented  by 
some  of  his  biograi)hers.  As  Indians  came  frequently  from  the 
forests  that  bordered  the  lake  to  Cooperstown,  sometimes  for 
rter,  and  sometimes  with  hostile  intent,  his  childhood  was 
ent  in  constant  fear  of  Indian  raids.  Frequent  talks  with 
»ese  Indian  chieftains  suggested  to  him  no  doubt  the  characters 
hich  live  in  his  books.  One  can  readily  conceive  how  such 
irroundings  would  stimulate  a  naturally  active  imagination, 
she  wilderness  then  was  his  earlief^t  and  most  powerful  teacher. 
Later  on  he  was  sent  to  a  school  taught  by  an  "irreconcila- 

=  See  illustration.  135 
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ble  monarchist/'  and  we  can  see  how  much  influence  this  tutor 
had  upon  young  Cooper  in  the  formative  period  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  very  able  instructor,  rare  in  those  days,  and  well  prepared 
his  pupil  to  enter  the  freshman  class  at  Yale  when  only  four- 
teen, he  being  the  youngest  pupil  save  one  in  the  College. 
Indeed  so  thorough  was  his  preparation  for  college  that  he  tells 
us  himself  he  did  nothing  but  play  the  first  year.  His  fondness 
for  out-of-door  life  led  him  to  roam  over  the  hills  around 
New  Haven,  which,  while  it  developed  a  love  of  nature,  did 
not  improve  his  standing  with  the  college  authorities.  Finally 
his  defiance  of  rules  became  so  great  that  he  was  expelled. 
A  heated  controversy  took  place  between  the  authorities  and  his 
father,  who  listened  only  to  his  son's  version  of  the  difficulty. 
Cooper  was  never  restored,  and  while  his  classmates  were  receiv- 
ing their  degrees  at  Yale  he  was  sailing  in  the  ship  "Sterling" 
between  New  York  and  London. 

Although  the  captain  knew  of  the  sailor's  social  position,  not 
one  advantage  was  given  him,  and  sometimes  he  suffered  from 
unaccustomed  hardships.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  how- 
ever, he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  his  time,  and  visited 
all  the  places  of  interest  opened  to  sailors.  On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  midshipman,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
three  years,  first  on  the  "Vesuvius"  and  then  on  the  "Wasp." 
While  cruising  he  met  Miss  De  Lancey,  of  Tory  origin,  to  wliom 
he  was  married;  so  again  the  same  principles  instilled  by  his 
English  tutor  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  influence 
of  his  wife  and  her  family.  The  union,  however,  was  a  very 
happy  one,  and  to  please  his  wife  he  gave  up  his  taste  for  the  sea 
and  settled  down  to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  his  estate.  Six  children  were  born  to  them;  only 
one,  Susan  Fenimore,  survived,  and  she  became  in  after  years 
her  father's  amanuensis,  and  an  authoress  of  some  note.  Feni- 
more was  not  in  James  Cooper's  name  at  first.  His  grand- 
mother Fenimore,  fearing  that  her  name  would  become  extinct 
on  account  of  there  being  no  male  heirs,  had  an  act  of  legisla- 
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re  passed  giving  to  all  her  daughter's  descendants  the  name  of 
Feni more-Cooper.  The  hyphen  was  gradually  disused,  so  that 
few  understand  the  origin  of  the  name. 

Literature  was  far  from  Cooper's  mind  until  an  accident  made 
him   conscious  of   his  power.      One  day   reading  aloud  to   his 

^(rife    a    late    fashionable   novel,    he  exclaimed    in    disgust:    **  I 
)elieve  I  could  write  a  better  one  myself."     His   wife  bantered 
him  to  try,  and  this   brought   forth  his  Precaution,  a  picture  of 
fashionable  life  in  England.     Necessarily  it  was  a  failure,  for  he 
attempted  to  write  of  things  about  which   he  was    wholly   igno- 
rant ;  but  the  genius  of  the   man  appeared  in   spite  of  this,  and 
his  friends  urged,   "If  you  write  so  well  of  things  about  which 
you   know  absolutely  nothing,  how  well  you   could  do   with    a 
familiar  theme." 
gH    Thus  urged    he   undertook    The  Spy.     Cooper  was  prodigal 
■Baough  with  his  pen   when  once  he  fairly  began   to  work.     It 
l^would  have  been  better  had  he  written  less.     He  has  been  called 
P  the  '^American   Scott,"  not  that   he  imitated   the  "Wizard   of 
the  North"  in  his  style,  but  that,  like  him,  he  gave  a  romantic 
\  portrayal  of  human  nature  as  revealed  in  chivalrous  adventure. 
The  scenes  and  characters  chosen  by  the  two  writers  could  hardly 
be  more  unlike.     It  was  only  when  Cooper  misjudged  his  proper 
field  and  powers  that   he  produced   those  books  which  damaged 
his  reputation. 
Ift  Cooper   recognized   that  if  any  of  his   works  would  outlive 
nim  the  Leather- Stocking  Tales  would.     His  hero,   in    whom   he 
lended  all   that  was  gentlest   in   civilized  man  with  the  better 
ture  of  the  savage,  formed  a  character  that  was  noble  and  gen- 
ous.     "Leather-Stocking"    is    one  of  the  most  striking  and 
ost  original  creations  of  fiction.    He  killed  him  in  The  Prairie, 
t  finding  how  greatly  he  was  beloved,  "resurrected   him"  in 
e  Pathfinder.     His  Pilot  was  written  in  great  haste,  as  Scott's 
irate  had  appeared  and  had  been  severely  criticised,  because  its 
thor  showed  such  ignorance  of  the  sea,  and  Cooper  thought 
excelled  him  in  this  knowledge. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Cooper  has  no  style,  but  if  he  be  not  the 
master  of  the  story-teller\s  style,  as  shown  in  his  thrilling 
adventures  on  sea  and  land,  then  who  can  claim  this  honor? 
Who  has  better  depicted  to  us  the  storms  and  calms  of  ocean, 
the  fortunes  of  sailors,  the  North  American  Indian  in  all  his 
majesty  and  treachery,  than  Feni more  Cooper?  He  has  many 
faults  of  style,  it  is  true,  but  the  examples  of  heroism,  honor,  and 
truth  that  he  has  given  in  his  glorious  fictions,  his  illustrations 
of  sympathy  between  man  and  man,  his  frank  and  generous  men, 
his  gentle  and  noble  women,  will  live  through  centuries  to  come,, 
and  can  only  perish  with  our  language. 

His  books  have  been  translated  into  many  languages,  but  the 
French  seem  to  be  most  appreciative  of  their  merits.  An  inci- 
dent is  related  of  a  French  translator's  misconception  of  a  word 
found  in  one  of  his  books,  possibly  The  Spy.  Cooper  said,  in 
speaking  of  some  character,  ^^He  tied  his  horse  to  a  locust,'' 
meaning,  of  course,  one  of  our  trees  of  that  name  so  abundant 
in  American  forests.  The  translator,  puzzled  when  he  found 
in  the  dictionary  that  locust  meant  a  species  of  grasshopper,  had 
liis  ingenuity  put  to  the  test  to  explain  the  situation.  He  wrote, 
''He  tied  his  horse  to  a  grasshopper, '^  and  then  as  a  foot-note, 
added  the  explanation,  that  grasshoppers  grow  to  such  an  enor- 
mous size  in  the  West  they  are  frequently  stuffed  and  used  for 
hitching- posts  ! 

Cooper  organized  the  "Bread  and  Cheese  Club''  of  New 
York,  which  had  an  original  method  of  Judging  of  the  suita- 
bility for  membership.  A  banquet  was  prepared,  and  the  person 
proposed  for  membership  invited.  If  the  members  left  no 
cheese  upon  their  plates  he  was  unanimously  elected;  if  the}*  did, 
he  was  rejected,  which  was  a  unique  method  of  balloting.  This 
club  met  at  Bixby's.  Bixby  had  been  a  book-seller,  but  becom- 
ing interested  in  authors  leased  a  hotel  as  a  resort  for  literary 
people.  This  was  a  favorite  stopping  place  in  New  York  for 
Cooper,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Bayard  Taylor,  and 
manv  others. 
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Cooper  had  a  bard  time  contending  with  Thurlow  Weed,  the 
editor  of  the  "Tribune."    Suit  after  suit,  for  which  he  was  made 
to  pay,  was  brought  against  Weed  for  libel,  and  yet  he  could 
aiford  to  be  witty  at  the  author's  expense.      It  is  said  upon  one 
iccasion,  while  the  judge  was  charging  the  jury,  Weed  became  so 
absorbed  in  reading  The  Deerslayer,  which  had  just  been  pub- 
lished, that  he  was  totally  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on 
until  the   jury  brought  in  the  verdict  of  '^guilty."      He   then 
laughingly  said  that  '^Cooper's  character  had   been    judicially 
determined,  and  it  was  worth  exactly  $400.''     This  remark  cost 
^im  another  lawsuit.     After  paying  out   several  thousand   dol- 
IHirs,  he  became  convinced  it  did  not  pay  to  laugh,  so  retracted  all 
IBiat  he  had  ever  said  against  Cooper.     He  had  found  that  he 
%^as  dealing  not  with  a  politician,  but  with  a  man  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  popular  clamor. 

His  works  are: 


Precaution, 

Miles  Wallingford, 

The  Spy, 

Jack  Tier, 

The  Pioneers, 

The  Sea  Lions, 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,     Leather- 

The  Travelling  Bachelor, 

The  Prairie,                           j-  Stocking 

The  American  Democrat,  or  Hints  on  the 

The  Pathfinder,                       Tales. 

Social  and  Civic  Relations  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  Deerslayer, 

Ned  Myers, 

The  Pilot, 

The  Chronicles  of  Cooperstown, 

Lionel  Lincoln, 

Homeward  Bound, 

The  Red  Rover, 

Wyandotte, 

Notions  of  the  Americans, 

Home  as  Found, 

The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-wish, 

History  of  the  Navy  of  the  U.  S., 

The  Water  Witoh, 

Mercedes  of  Castile, 

The  Bravo, 

The  Two  Admirals, 

Letter  to  General  Lafayette, 

The  Wing-and-Wing, 

The  Heidenmauer, 

Richard  Dale, 

tfhe  Headsman, 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 

■  Letter  to  His  Countrymen, 

Afloat  and  Ashore, 

Who  Monikins, 

Proceedings  of  the  Naval  Court-Martial, 

Sketches  of  Switzerland, 

Satanstoe, 

A  Residence  in  France, 

Tale  of  the  Colony, 

Gleanings  in  Europe, 

The  Chainbearer, 

Gleanings  in  Italy, 

Lives  of  Distinguished  American  Naval 

Tales  of 'the  Pacific, 

Oflficers, 

The  Oak  Openings, 

The  Redskins, 

g[he  Ways  of  the  Hour, 

The  Crater. 
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HIST  OB  Y  REVIEW, 

1,  How   many    colonies  were    represented     in    the  first 

Colonial  Congress  ? 

2.  What  great  men  in  England   sympathized   with    the 

American  Colonies  in  their  resistance  to  the  Stanijt 
Act  ? 
3»    After  the  repeal  why  did  the  colonies  still  feel  enmity 
towards  England? 

4.  What  was  the  ^* Boston  Tea  Party ^^? 

5.  When  and  where  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Bevolu^ 

tion?     Which  side  tvas  victorious? 

6,  Naine  noted  If^aders  on  the  British  Side, 

7.  Name  noted  leaders  on  the  American  side, 

8,  When  and  adhere  iras  the  first  Continental  Congress  ? 

9,  Describe  the  Battle  of  Bnnher  Hill, 
10,     Why  called  Bunker  Hill? 
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DUBLIN,    IRELAND. 


1789. 


1847. 


WRITER    OF    THE    CONSTITUTIOXAE    ERA. 

John  Adams.  James  K.  Polk. 

By  rights  Ireland  should  be  credited  with  the  genius  of  Richard 
[enry  Wilde,  for  he  was  a  native  of  Dublin  and  his  parents  were 
Irish  born,  but  America  proud  of  what  he  has  accomplished,  and 
anxious  to  claim  him  as  a  son,  having  nourished  him  from  the  age 
of  eight,  is  loath  to  resign  lier  claim  to  any  nation. 

His  father,  Richard  Wilde,  was  a  Dublin  hardware  merchant, 
a  patriotic  man,  who  during  the  troublous  times  of  1797  was 
forced  to  leave  kindred  and  friends  and  come  to  America.  He 
left  his  unsettled  business  in  the  hands  of  a  partner  and  took 
passage  to  Baltimore,  bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  whom  he  was  spared  only  five  years  after  landing  on  the 
shores  of  Maryland — too  short  a  time  to  become  well  established 
in  business,  so  that  his  death  left  his  loved  ones  in  almost  desti- 
ite  circutnstances. 

Richard  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  then  a  boy  entering  his  teens, 

decided  to  go  to  Augusta,   Ga.,   where  he  had  been   offered  a 

position    as    clerk    in    a    dry-goods    store.      This    was    owned 

by  Captain   John  Cormick  who  had  become  interested  in  the 

Ltherless  boy.     When  fairly  established  in  his  work,    Richard 

irsuaded  his  mother  to  come  South.     He  thought  by   opening 

Ismail  general  store  the  family  could  be  supported.     Besides  his 

lother,  there  were  his  three  sisters  and  a  brother  James.     Mrg. 

"ilde  followed  her  son's  advice,  and  although  the  business  was  at 

*st  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale,  it  was  sufficient  to  maintain 

a  frugal  manner  the  entire  family.    Richard  attended  to  the  bus- 

less  of  the  store  in  the  day  and  studied  every  night.    His  mother 
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belonged  to  the  Newitts,  very  strong  Royalists,  so  that  her  brother 
who  had  established  large  flour  mills  on  the  Hudson,  several 
years  before  she  came  over  to  this  country,  as  soon  as  the  Ameri- 
cans declared  their  independence,  sold  out  everything  and  re- 
turned to  Ireland.  When  Mrs.  Wilde  felt  able  to  take  the  trip 
she  went  back  to  Ireland,  her  old  home,  to  endeavor  to  recover 
the  property  that  her  husband  had  left,  but  his  partner  had  been 
unsuccessful  and  there  was  nothing  gained. 

It  was  to  his  mother  that  Wilde  was  indebted  for  his  early 
education  and  for  his  poetical  talent.  The  family  long  preserved 
the  verses  that  she  had  written.  Seven  years  after  he  moved 
to  Augusta  Richard  Henry,  in  whose  breast  the  fire  of  genius 
burned,  felt  that  he  must  make  some  greater  effort  to  rise  in 
the  world.  He  had  lost  no  time  during  all  these  years  in 
reading  and  studying  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  an  early 
education,  so  that  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen  he  felt  that  he 
was  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  law.  He  found  a  true  friend 
in  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  who  not  only  loaned  him  books 
from  his  own  law  library,  but  aided  him  with  his  counsel  and 
instruction  and  allowed  him  to  study  in  his  office.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  he  was  ready  to  stand  his  examination.  For  fear 
of  failing  and  mortifying  his  mother,  he  went  to  an  adjoining 
county  to  be  examined.  The  judges  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  the  young  student,  and  he  had  no  trouble  in  being  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  in  any  of  the  courts  of  Georgia. 

The  heavy  strain  placed  upon  brain  and  nerve  caused  his 
health  to  fail,  but  nowise  daunted  he  pushed  on  and  up  until  he 
acquired  for  himself  a  reputation  not  only  for  ability  but  for 
remarkable  dignity  and  probity.  At  that  time  lawyers  were 
restricted  in  their  practice  by  certain  laws  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  which  relieved  debtors  and  allowed  contracts  to  be 
easily  broken.  Wilde  determined  to  have  such  laws  repealed, 
and  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  publicly  recognized.  He 
was  given  several  offices  of  trust  by  the  people — first.  Attorney - 
General  of  the  State,   then,  member  of  the  National   House    of 
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Kepresentatives,  and  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Congress  and 
mained  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  until  1835.  He  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  was  defeated. 
He  was  very  attractive  in  personal  appearance,  being  six  ieet 
one  inch  in  height,  well  proportioned  and  graceful,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  physical  and  intellectual  manhood.  His  brow  was  very 
wide,  his  eyes  bright  and  expressive,  his  hair  black  and  generally 
worn  long.  His  disposition  was  naturally  cheerful ;  he  was 
brimful  of  anecdote,  quick  at  repartee,  and  elocpient  in  speech. 
His  company  was  eagerly  sought  after  in  vsocial  circles,  where  he 
shone  as  brilliantly  as  in  legislative  halls  and  courts  of  aj)peal. 
After  his  health  failed  he  was  very  careful  not  to  burn  the 
midnight  oil.  His  intellectual  eflforts  were  accomplished  while 
the  sun  was  shining.  He  laid  aside  all  business  cares  as  soon  as 
he  left  the  office  and  spent  his  evenings  in  social  pleasures.  He 
was  accustomed  to  rise  early  and  take  a  walk  before  breakfast, 
feeling  that  this  would  best  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  the  day. 
He  was  not  a  ''popular  politician,''  as  the  phrase  goes,  for  he 
would  not  pander  to  fancies  at  the  expense  of  honest  convictions. 
He  allied  himself  in  1834  with  those  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Preoident  Jackson,  because  he  firmly  believed  that  the 
Force  Bill  would  produce  a  civil  war.  He  felt  sure  that  such  a 
position  would  cause  his  defeat,  yet  he  abided  by  his  convictions. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  next  election,  so  he  spent  the  two  years 
following  in  travelling  through  Euroj)e.  The  literature  and  art 
of  Italy  particularly  attracted   him,   and  he  passed  one  year  iu 

IF  Florence  for  study  and  research.  The  very  air  of  Florence  is  con- 
ceive to  art,  poetry,  and  music,  so  one  can  well  see  how  she  has 
roduced  so  many  noted  artists,  sculptors  and  musicians.  Wilde 
irrendered  himself  to  the  study  of  painting,  statuary,  monu- 
lents,  traditions,  and  history  of  this  famous  city.  The  life  of 
orquato  Tasso  particularly  attracted  him,  and  it  was  while  there 
lat  he  collected  the  material  for  the  two  volumes  he  afterwards 
wrote  concerning  the  mysterious  life  of  this  noted  Italian  poet. 
The  publication  of  this  work  added  greatly  to  the  literary  fame 
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of  Mr.  Wilde,  which  up  to  this  time  rested  upon  his  speeches^ 
essays,  and  fugitive  poems.  While  in  Italy  he  recovered  a  por- 
trait of  Dante,  and  but  for  him  we  would  not  possess  a  likeness 
of  this  genius.  Giotto  had  painted  the  poet  on  the  walls  of  the 
Chapel  of  Bargello,  but  people  unappreciative,  or  ignorant  had 
allowed  the  walls  to  be  whitewashed,  and  so  the  portrait  was 
covered.  Wilde  discovered  in  some  way  that  this  had  been  done, 
and  gained  permission  to  recover  it.  He  had  the  whitewash 
carefully  removed  from  two  sides  of  tlie  wall  and  had  begun  to 
be  discouraged,  when  on  the  third  side  it  was  discovered,  and 
thus  the  laurel-crowned  head  was  brought  to  light.  He  wrote 
a  Life  of  Dante;  his  son,  who  lived  until  1890,  intended  to 
have  this  published,  but  as  it  was  not  done  before  his  death  we 
fear  it  will  never  be  done. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  Wilde  settled  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  became  associated  with  Mr.  William  Micon.  He  had  mar- 
ried before  leaving  Augusta,  and  left  his  oldest  son  buried  in 
the  garden  ot  their  home  at  Summerville.  It  was  on  account 
of  this  little  grave  that  he  made  the  request  to  be  taken  there 
and  laid  by  his  boy's  side.  A  monument  placed  by  the  loving 
father's  hand  marked  his  son's  grave,  but  none  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  poet,  until  a  few  years  since  the  '^Hayne  Circle,'' 
composed  of  the  literary  people  of  Augusta,  determined  that  the 
grave  should  no  longer  remain  unhonored,  so  had  his  body 
moved  to  Oakland  Cemetery  with  all  due  honors,  and  a  lot  pre- 
pared and  his  grave  marked  with  a  marble  slab  on  which  his 
name  is  carved.  The  lot  is  carefully  kept,  and  they  hope  soon 
to  erect  there  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory,  whi(?h 
should  be  done.  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  of  Augusta,  was  the 
first  to  awaken  interest  in  his  memory  but  there  is  little  need 
of  marble  to  keep  alive  the  meinory  of  such  a  poet;  he  will  live 
as  long  as  the  English  tongue  shall  live.  It  is  not  Wilde  the 
lawyer,  the  advocate,  the  statesman,  the  poet,  nor  the  man  of 
letters  that  will  live,  but  Wilde  the  author  of 
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MY  LIFE  IS  IJKE  THE  SUMMER  ROSE. 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose, 
That  opens  to  the  morning  skj- ; 

But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close 
Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die. 

But  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 

As  if  she  wept  such  waste  to  see ; 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf, 
That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 

Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief, 
Restless  and  soon  to  fade  away. 

Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 
The  parent  tree  shall  mourn  its  shade, 

The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree ; 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  print  which  feet 
Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand; 

Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat 
All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand. 

Yet  still  as  grieving  to  efface, 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 

On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea, 
But  none  alas,  shall  mourn  for  me ! 


We  have  iii  literature  many  instances  where  one  poem  made 
the  poet.  If  ^yikle  had  not  written  another  line  these  six 
verses  would  have  immortalized  him.  Byron  upon  reading  them 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Wilde  congratulating  him  upon 
being  the  author  of  the  "  finest  poem  of  the  century.'' 

The  circumstances  leading  to  its  composition  are  interesting. 
His  ])rother  James,  then  living  in  Florida,  during  a  visit  to  his 
mother  described  in  such  glowing  terms  the  orange  groves,  the 
transparent  lakes,  the  St.  John's  River,  the  swamps  with  their 

nders,  interspersing  these  narrations  with  stories  and  anecdotes 

lating  to  himself  and  his  companions,  making  himself  the  hero 
always,  until  Richard  Henry  laughingly  said,   ^^  James,  I   shall 

ite  an  epic  and  immortalize  your  exploits."  Accordingly  the 
poem  w^as  begun  and  he  intended  to  read  the  verses  at  the  next 
family  gathering — which  gathering  never  took  place  for  James 
was  killed  in  a  duel  just  a  short  time  afterwards.      The  Lament 
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of  the  Captive  beginning  with  the  lines,  My  Life  is  Like  the 
Summer  Rose^  was  never  finished.  He  read  the  poem  to  a  few 
friends  only  and  his  immediate  family,  never  intending  to  have  it 
published,  but  Hon.  John  Forsyth  pleaded  so  for  a  copy  to  send 
to  a  lady  in  Philadelphia  that  the  request  was  granted,  provided 
the  lines  should  never  be  published.  Neither  the  friend  nor  the 
lady  betrayed  the  trust,  but  the  musical  composer  to  whom  they 
were  entrusted  to  set  them  to  music  did. 

The  verses  became  widely  popular,  and  not  until  accusation  of 
plagiarism  was  brought  against  the  author  did  Wilde  acknowl- 
edge them.  Mr.  Anthony  Barclay  for  his  own  amusement  had 
translated  the  verses  into  Greek.  Some  one  saw  the  translation, 
mistook  it  for  Alcaic  Greek,  and  wrote  an  article  to  the  ^'  North 
American -Review,"  charging  the  author  with  having  plagiarized 
from  a  Greek  Ode  by  Alcseus.  The  silly  story  was  believed  by 
many,  especially  as  Barclay  had  changed  Tampa  a  desolate  sea 
beach  on  the  Florida  coast  to  Tempe  a  lovely  vale  of  Greece.  It 
was  not  until  Barclay,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Georgia  His- 
torical Society  at  Savannah,  wrote  his  "  Authentic  Account  of 
Wilde's  Alleged  Plagiarism"  that  the  imposition  was  exposed. 
O'Kelly  and  the  Countess  Purgstall  both  claimed  the  poem,  but 
could  not  satisfactorily  substantiate  their  claim. 

Colonel  Jones,  in  writing  of  Wilde's  former  grave,  said  :  "In 
a  remote  and  cedar-shadowed  spot  in  the  beautiful  village  of 
Summerville,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  rest  the  ashes  of  Richard 
Henry  Wilde.  Few  among  the  living  know  even  where  he  is 
buried.  The  place  is  voiceless,  and  Mother  Earth  gives  no 
token  of  the  precious  dust  committed  to  her  keeping.  Standing 
amid  the  loneliness  of  this  forgotten  spot,  with  what  peculiar 
pathos  does  that  plaintive  song,  which  with  prophetic  lips  he 
sang  in  the  long  ago,  fall  upon  the  attentive  ear." 

Many  argued  that  the  body  should  never  be  moved,  but  the 
property  falling  into  other  hands  than  that  of  the  family,  and 
the  spot  becoming  so  neglected,  the  "Hayne  Circle"  felt  it  was 
not  a  fit  burial  place  for  such  honored  dead. 
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His  other  works  are  :  % 

3arches  Concerning  Torquato  Tasso, 
Life  of  Dante  (unfinished), 
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Hesperia  (published  since  his  death), 
Essay  on  Petrarch. 


HISTOHY  REVIEW. 

ten  and  tvhere  did  the  second  Continental  Con- 
gress tneet  ? 

JFJiat  three  measures  were  adopted? 

Who  were  the  Royalists? 

What  was  the  3Ieckleaburg  Declaration? 

When  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  ^ 

By  whom  written  ?     Who  first  signed  it  ? 

When  tvas  Boston  evacuated  by  the  British? 

How  many  colonies  united  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ? 

Who  were  the  Whigs  ?    Tories  ? 

Name  the  five  battles  of  '76, 


JOSEPH  RODMAN/DRAKE. 

Nf:W   YORK,   N.i 

1795.  1820. 

WRITER    OF    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    ERA. 

John  QuincyAAdams.  [  Monroe. 

Joseph  Rodpaaf  Drake  waVcfke  tinljy^st)ii  in  a  family  of  ^r 
childreii^LoLhsa,  Miliceut  aiuLCaroline  were  the  three  sisters — 
all  paeti:  but  tlie  so n"^pasfessed  rqo re  than  usual  poetic  talent. 
They  w^re/^aHynbei^  of  tlieir' parentef^nd  S;\S^re  n^rced  to  bear 
the  pains  and  privations  incicl^nt  to  poverty. 

When  only,  fourteen,  Joseph  Rodnpivn  pi)blished  a  volume  of 
his  poems,  but  finding  ))read  and  butter  must  oT  necessity  come 
faster  than  by  poetry,  he  began  to  merchandise.  Having  such  a 
distaste  for  this  lifb  he  dbahdoned  it  for  the  study  of  medicine. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  met  Halleck.  The  circumstance 
bringing  aborit  thqir  friendship,  ^hich  w.as  so,  tru^  amd  lasting, 
was  this.  De  Kay  and  Drake  retiring  to  the  Battefy  one  day 
during  a  shower  \)vere  joined  by  Halleck.  A  beautiful  Uow 
spanned  the  heavens  wfcile  they  were  talking,  mu]  HajHecIc'^ 
whimsically  remarked  that  it  would  be  heaven  for  him  j«^t^then 
to  ride  on  that  rainbow  and  read  Campbell.  The  idea  struck 
Drake,  and  he  seized  Halleck's  hand  and  immediately  they 
became  friends.  Three  years  afterwards  he  asked  Halleck  to  be 
groomsman,  for  the  young  physician  had  won  the  hand  and  heart 
of  Miss  Sarah  Eckford,  a  daughter  of  the  rich  shipbuilder. 
This  connection  placed  him  in  affluent  circumstances.  De  Kay 
had  married  another  daughter  of  Henry  Eckford,  and  the  two 
couples  visited  Europe  together.  Drake  wrote  many  letters  to 
his  poet  friend — amusing  epistles  they  were  ;  and  when  his  little 
daughter  was  born,  nothing  would  do  but  she  must  be  christened 
Halleck. 

Disease  had  already  laid  its  threatening  hand  upon   the  poet^s 
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frail  body.  LIpoii  his  reU^u  from  Europe  lie  travelled  South 
$ind  spent  a  winter  in  Ne^BR-leans,  biit  this  did  not  benefit  him. 
He  returned  to  New  York  and  died  of  Consumption  the  fol- 
lowing autumn.  As  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed  none  could  so 
.soothe  his  aching  head  or  smooth  his  pillow  as  Fitz  his  faithful 
friend.  He  had  written^  the  poem  upga  which  Jt^s  reputation 
rested  some  years  before  his  marriage.  *^he  Culfnt  Fay  arose 
from  a  conversation  with  Cooper  the  novelist  and  Hall^ck  the 
pogt,  both  of  whom  contended  that  the  Scottish  streaips^^ere 
l)etter  adapted  for  the  uses  of  poetry,  on  acJcount  of  their  ro- 
mantic associations,  than  our  own  rivers.  Drake  took  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  to  make  his  position  good,  i'n  three  .days  produced 
Cidptnt  Fay,  the  scene  being  laid  in  the/Highlands  6£  the  Hud- 
son. It  is  a  ^^Midsummer-Night's  Dreaiii,"  but  the  poet  had 
watched  the  manifold  existence  of  field^arid  Avave  or  he  could 
ver  have  described  it,  though  a  thousand  Shakespeares  had 
written. 

The  Culprit  falls  in  love  with  an  earthly  maid  and  to  pay  pen- 
ce he  is  forced  to  seize  a  drop  from  the  "  vapory  arch  in  the 
moonlight  of  the  leaping  sturgeon,''  and  ^^to  light  his  flame- 
wood  lamp  with  the  last'  spark  of  a  falling  star."  The  Fay 
mbarks  in  a  purple  muscle  shell,  meets  the  sturgeon  and  catches 
e  evanescent  lustre;  then  he  mounts  a  fire-fly  in  quest  of  the 
star.  The  star  bursts,  the  flame  is  relighted  and  he  returns  to 
row  Nest. 

He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on  ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle  down. 

The  corselet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 

Was  once  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest ; 

His  cloak  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies ; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen, 

studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green  ; 

And  the  quivering  lance  which  he  brandished  bright, 

Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight. 

Swift  he  bestrode  his  fire-fly  steed ; 

He  bared  his  blade  of  the  bent  grass  blue ; 

He  drove  his  spurs  of  the  cockle-seed, 

And  away  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew, 

To  skim  the  heavens,  and  follow  far 

The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket-star. 
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Drakp  wrote  with  great  facility  oj^he  spur  of  the  monienty 
and  cared  little  for  his  poems  afteHRiey  were  written,  giving 
them  to  any  friend  who  asked  for  them.  His  best  verses  were 
written  while  the  family  and  friends  were  laughing  and  talking 
around  him.  His  first  rhymes  were  a  conundrum,  which  he 
wrote  when  he  was  scarcely  five.  When  he  was  seven  we  find 
him  imitating  scenes  from  Don  Quixote,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
would  listen  for  hours  to  the  stories  of  the  Revolution.  On|^ 
when  telling  an  old  lady  about  a  ballad  that  he  had  read,  a«n 
she  said,^^That^s  a  tough  story,''  he,  having  thrown  himself  inta 
the  recital  and  in  imagination  having  become  a  real  participator^ 
replied,  "Ah!   but  we  had  it  tough  enough  that  day,  ma'am.'* 

Drake  has  been  described  as  the  handsomest  man  in  New 
York,  and  the  two  pictures  left  of  him  show  him  to  have  been  a 
fine  specimen  of  manly  beauty.  His  voice  was  full-toned  and 
musical;  he  was  a  good  reader,  and  sang  with  taste,  though 
rarely.  He  had  that  native  politeness  which  prompted  hira  to 
pick  up  the  crutch  of  an  old  servant,  or  walk  beside  the  horste  of 
a  timid  lady.  His  early  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  left  a 
short  time  for  any  earthly  work,  but  even  in  this  short  space  of 
time  he  accomplished  much,  and  leaves  a  suggestion  of  what 
might  have  followed  had  he  been  spared.  He  and  Halleck  were 
literary  partners  in  contributions  to  the  "  Evening  Post."  The 
writers  of  these  good-natured  verses  became  known  as  "The 
Croakers."  Halleck  afterwards  collected  these  pieces  and  pub- 
lished them  with  his  works,  indicating  the  authorship  by  D.  or 
H.,  for  he  said  "we  each  had  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

On  his  friend's  death  Halleck  wrote  those  tender  and  touch- 
ing lines  beginning: 


J 


"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  early  years." 


He  is  buried  in  a  quiet,  rural  spot  at  Hunt's  Point,  VYest- 
chester  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  where  he  had 
passed  some  of  his  boyish  years  with  a  relative,  and  where  the 
memory  of  his  gentle  manners  and  winning  ways  still  lingers. 
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A  monument  contains  a  sij|J|le  inscription  of  his  name  and  age, 
ith  a  couplet  from  Halle^^ 


"  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 
"\       None  named  him  but  to  praise." 


His  remaining  \Vorks  are: 


The  Mocking  Bird, 
The  Past  and  Present, 
The  American  Flag, 


Short  Poems, 

Leon, 

Croaker  Papers  ( written  with  Halleck). 


HIS  TOBY  ME  VIEW. 

Who    tvas     appointed     Cofninander- in- Chief    of    the 

Armt/?  '^L^^^v  i  (  '  ' 
Compare  the  British  and  Atnerican  armies  as  regards 

discipUnef  conditions,  etc. 
Who  were  the  Hessians  ? 
Who  said,  ^'  I  regret  that  I  have  only  one  life  to  give 

to  "iny  country  ^^? 
Who  was  sent  to  France  to  solicit  aid  ? 
When  were  the  Auricles  of  Confederation  adopted? 
When  were  the  stars  and  stripes  adopted? 
When  did  France  acknoivledge  the   independence  of 

the  United  States? 
Who  tvas  Benedict  Arnold? 
Who  tvas  implicated  in  his  treason?     What  tvas  the 

fate  of  these  men  ? 


FITZ-GREENE  HALLEGK. 

GUILFORD,    CONN. 

1790.  1867. 


WRITER    OF    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    ERA. 

Adams.  Johnso 


> 


Fitz-Greene  Halleck  came  of  the  Pilgrim  stock  which  hiuded 
in  New  England  in  1640.  By  his  brightness  as  a  child  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  old  Connecticut  lady,  who  declared 
that  he  was  "the  smartest  and  sweetest  looking  lad"  she  ever 
saw,  and  so  gentle  in  manners  that  no  one  could  help  loving  him. 
His  schoolmates  said  Fitz-Greene  rhymed  because  he  could  not 
help  rhyming,  and  it  does  appear  that  this  was  true,  and  that  at 
a  very  early  age  he  indulged  the  hope  that  one  day  he  would 
gain  literary  and  poetical  distinction,  for  in  his  schoolbooks"\Vere 
found  many  youthful  productions  marked,  "The  poetical  works 
of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck."  He  changed  the  spelling  of  the 
family  name  from  Hallock  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  the  store  of  a  kinsman  to  keep  the  books  of  the  estab- 
lishment. In  1811  he  moved  to  New  York  to  enter  the  count- 
ing-house of  Jacob  Barker.  There  in  1813  he  met  Drake,  and 
immediately  the  young  men  became  devoted  friends. 

Halleck  never  married,  but  remained  with  his  sister  Maria 
all  his  life,  working  only  for  her,  studying  her  interest  first. 
Even  the  attachment  between  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  did 
not  equal  that  which  existed  between  Halleck  and  his  sister. 
Death  only  separated  them,  and  now  they  are  united  and 
sleep  side  by  side  in  the  Alderbrook  Cemetery  with  the  ivy 
he  brought  from  Abbotsford  growing  over  their  graves. 

Maria  Halleck  possessed  those  rare  conversational  powers 
which  characterized  her  brother,  whom  she  resembled  in  dispo- 
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sition  as  well  as  in  personal-attractions.  John  Jacob  Astor,  the 
millionaire,  at  his  death  lert  him  an  annuity.  He  had  been  in 
his  office  for  years,  and  had  won  his  love  and  respect. 

Halleck  has  been  greatly  honored  by  his  countrymen.  He 
was  the  first  American  poet  to  whom  a  public  monument  was 
ever  erected  in  this  country,  and  the  first  to  have  a  full  bronze 
statue  in  the  New  World.  This  was  placed  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  and  unveiled  May,  1877. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  very  striking, — his  manners 
ery  winning,  so  that  all  classes  were  drawn  to  him.  His  wit, 
hile  keen  and  pointed,  was  never  ill-natured.  His  poetical 
writings  rank  with  the  best  American  literature.  Their  tone  is 
that  of  the  man  of  the  world  handling  a.  pen  caustic  and  tender 
by  turns.  His  Marco  Bozzaris  is  probably  the  best  known  of  his 
poems  after  his  Eulogy  on  Drake.  His  social  nature  delighted  in 
gay  and  cordial  friendship;  he  was  bubbling  over  with  anecdote 
and  whimsical  conceits.  He  possessed  an  unusual  power  of  nar- 
rative and  was  very  fond  of  argument,  frequently  carrying  his 
ingenuity  to  the  very  verge  of  paradox.  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Bayard  Taylor  took  part  in  the  cere- 
onies  at  the  unveiling  of  his  statue. 

Oliver  Wendell   Holmes  wrote  : 


"  He  sleeps !   he  cannot  die ! 
As  evening's  long  drawn  sigh, 
Lifting  the  rose  leave?;  on  his  peaceful  mound, 
Spreads  all  their  sweets  around. 
So  laden  with  his  song  the  breezes  blow. 
From  where  the  rustling  sedge 
Frets  out  rude  ocean's  edge, 
To  the  smooth  sea  beyond  the  peaks  of  snow. 
His  soul  the  air  enshrined,  and  leaves  but  dust  below. 


His  other  works  are  : 


To  Fanny, 

Burns, 

Connecticut, 


Alnwick  Castle, 
Marco  Bozzaris, 
Young  America. 


lo4  fitz-grep:ne  halleck. 

HISTORY  ME  VIEW, 

1,     What  battle  virtually  closed  the  Revolutionary   War? 
2»     What  deinoristratlons  did  the  Americans  make  ? 

3.  Was  this  the  first  Thanksgiviny   Day  ?    If  not,  when 

was  the  first? 

4.  What  was  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ? 
5»     When  did  Washington  resign? 

6,  What  form  of  government  did  the   United  States  have 

at  the  close  of  the  ivar  ? 

7.  What  was  one  of  the  main  defects  of   the   Confedera- 

tion ? 
80     When  tvas  the   Convention  held  to  draft  a  new    Consti- 
tution ? 
9,     What  opposition  ivas  made  to  it? 
1 0.    Into  what  two  parties  did  this  divide  the  people  ? 


JOHN   HOWARD  PAYNE, 

NEW  YORK,    N.   Y. 

1792.  1852. 

AVRITER    OP  THE    COXSTITUTI()^'AL  ERA. 

George  Washington.  Millard  Fillmore. 

AVORKS. 

Brutus,  Virginius, 

Iherese,  or  the  Orphan  of  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan, 

fGeneva,  Charles  the  Second. 


Who,  that  in  distant  lands  has  chanced  to  roam, 

Ne'Sr  thrilled  with  pleasure  at  the  name  of  home  ?  "—J.  T.  W. 


John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  the  famous  lyric,  Home, 
Sweet  Home  J  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  9  th 
day  of  June,  1792. 

His  ancestral  lineage  is  highly  respectable.  His  father  was 
a  noted  educator  of  youth.  His  grandfather  was  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  when  legisla- 
tive honors  were  less  shadowy  than  at  present.  He  was,  also, 
related  to  Judge  Robert  Treat  Payne,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and  to  Dr.  John  Osborne  of  Connecticut, 
the  author  of  the  "Whaling  Song,''  a  nautical  ballad  worthy  of 
the  genius  of  Charles  Dibdin ;  and  which  fired  the  heroism  of 
the  mariners  of  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket  in  battling  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep.  It  is  clear  that  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  could  not  appropriate  the  splenetic  lines  of  Burns : 

I"  My  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood." 
Payne's  father  assiduously  cultivated  the  minds  of  his  children 
and  some  of  them  were  remarkably  precocious.     A  sister  of  the 
young  poet,  herself  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  after  eight  days 
study,  amazed  the   classical  professors  of  Harvard  College  by 
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her  extraordinary  acquirements  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Nor  were 
her  English  compositions  less  remarkable  for  felicity  of  language 
and  beauty  of  imagery.  Competent  critics  pronounced  her  un- 
published productions  "among  the  most  favorable  specimens  of 
female  genius  that  had  appeared  in  America."  Her  more  famous, 
if  not  more  gifted,  brother  made  his  literary  dehut,  like  Benjamin 
Franklin,  by  contributing  to  a  paper  in  the  publication  of  which 
he  was  engaged  as  a  printer  boy.  Like  Franklin,  he  had  an 
early  and  clear  perception  of  the  power  of  the  press  in  creating 
and  controlling  public  opinion, — the  "Queen  of  the  World." 
In  one  particular  the  young  poet  surpassed  the  young  philosopher. 
Franklin  had  passed  his  sixteenth  year  before  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  "  New  England  Courant."  Payne  was  engaged  in 
editing  the  "Thespian  Mirror"  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 
marvelous  ability  displayed  by  the  juvenile  editor  induced  Mr. 
Seaman,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizen  of  New  York,  to 
proifer  him  a  course  at  Union  College.  The  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  a  ])oetical  journal  of  his  voyage  up  the  Hudson 
reveals  the  impression  produced  on  an  imaginative  youth  by  that 
noble  stream,  whose  picturesque  shores  have  been  rendered 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  fiction  by  Irving's  exquisite  legends  of 
"Sleepy  Hollow,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  "Wolfert's  Roost." 
Before  the  young  student's  curriculum  was  completed,  tlie 
bankruptcy  and  failing  health  of  his  father  forced  him  to  leave 
the  academic  halls  in  which  he  hoped  to  carry  off  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  and  devote  himself  to  some  profession  by 
which  he  could  maintain  his  father  and  the  younger  members 
of  his  family.  An  irresistible  instinct  impelled  him  to  try  the 
stage.  His  elocutionary  performances  as  a  schoolboy  had  evinced 
such  iiistri(mic  talent,  that  theatrical  managers  importuned  his 
father  to  allow  them  to  produce  the  gifted  boy  on  the  boards  as 
the  "young  American  Roscius."  These  requests  had  been  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  he  was  but  a  child.  But  on  his  return 
from  Union  College  to  New  York  he  made  his  appearance  on 
the  .^tage  in  the  Park  Theatre,  and  in  the  language  of  the  green 
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om,  "took  the  town  by  storm. '^  After  meteoric  visits  to 
hilaclelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  he  was 
persuaded  by  George  Frederick  Cooke  to  try  his  fortunes  on  the 
London  stage,  the  stage  on  which  Garrick  had  recently  won  a 
world-wide  fame  and  accumulated  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds.  But  rarely  does  dramatic  genius,  even 
f  the  highest  order,  reap  such  golden  harvests. 
The  miraculous  powers  of  Shakespeare  raised  him  to  no  higher 
sition  than  that  of  subaltern  actor  in  his  own  and  Ben  Jon- 
son's  plays,  and  to  a  small  estate  at  Stratford.  Thomas  Otway,the 
author  of  "The  Orphans,''  the  most  pathetic  tragedy  that  was  ever 
produced  on  the  English  stage,  was  choked  by  a  crust  which, 
from  excessive  hunger,  he  too  ravenously  swallowed.  Dryden, 
whose  dramas  were  as  popular  as  they  were  impure,  describes  his 
old  age  as  worn  out  with  study  and  oppressed  with  poverty, 
without  other  support  than  the  constancy  and  the  patience  of  a 
hristian.  Goldsmith,  the  author  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
he  most  popular  comedy  of  the  century,  lived  in  pecuniary 
traits  and  died  two  thousand  pounds  in  debt. 

John  Howard  Payne's  career  in  the  British  metropolis  was 
but  a  reproduction  of  the  "golden  dreams  and  leaden  realities" 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  dramatic  celebrities  who  had  preceded 
him.  As  an  actor  he  drew  crowded  houses,  but  his  popularity 
excited  envy  and  generated  detraction.  His  tragedy  of  Brutus 
met  with  a  success  "unexampled  for  years,"  but  it  was  attacked 
by  a  swarm  of  critics  belonging  to  a  class  whom  Dean  Swift 
compared  to  "rats  that  nibble  the  finest  cheese,  and  wasps  that 
arm  around  the  fairest  fruits."  Nevertheless  he  formed  the 
quaintance  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  such  distinguished 
haracters  as  Charles  Lamb,  Tom  Moore,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
his  own  illustrious  countryman,  Washington  Irving. 

From  London  he  went   to   Paris,  where  he  met  a  congenial 
irit  in  Francois  Joseph  Talma,  a  tragedian  who  was  the  glory 
f  the  French  stage.     Of  the  plays  composed  by  Payne  while 
sojourning  in  London  and  Paris  many  were  successful,  particu- 
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larly  Therese,  or  the  Orphan  of  Geneva^  and  Charles  the  Second, 
which  was  greatly  prized  by  Keau.  Bat  an  opera  prepared  for 
Oovent  Garden,  entitled  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan,  gave  him 
his  world-wide  and  imperishable  fame,  for  it  contained  Home, 
Sweet  Home.^  The  publishers  of  the  song  are  reputed  to  have 
made  two  thousand  guineas  within  two  years.  It  is  certain  one 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  1832.  It  enriched  all 
who  had  any  connection  with  it  except  the  poet  himself,  who 
had  sold  the  priceless  poem  for  thirty  pounds,  and  it  gained  for 
Ellen  Tree,  who  first  sang  Home,  Sweet  Home,  a  wealthy  husband. 
In  1832,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-one  years,  John  Howard 
Payne  returned  to  his  native  land.  His  fame  had  preceded  him, 
and  secured  for  him  an  ovation  only  inferior  to  the  welcome 
accorded  to  Washington  Irving. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  published  the 
prospectus  of  a  magazine  of  literature,  science  and  art.  It  was 
designed  to  subserve  the  mental  culture  and  moral  improvement 
of  his  countrymen,  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism and  philanthropy,  love  of  liberty  and  law.  The  title  of  the 
proposed  periodical  was  suggestive  as  it  was  poetical.  He 
christened  it  ^Mam  Jehan  Nima,"  the  name  of  a  goblet  belonging 
to  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  into  Avhich,  according  to 
the  legend,  whoever  looked  was  privileged  to  behold  a  picture 
of  the  universe.  Unfortunately  this  magnum  opus  never  ad- 
vanced bey6nd  its  brilliant  prospectus,  in  consequence  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  list  of  its  subscribers. 

About  this  period  the  efforts  of  the  General  Government  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  from  Georgia  to  lands  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi was  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  public  prints.     By  many 

*  Miss  F.  L.  Mitchell,  author  of  "  Georgia  Land  and  People,"  tells  us  the  origin  of  Home, 
Sxneet  Home.  Payne  was  wandering  through  the  muddy  streets  of  London  one  night, 
penniless  and  half-starved,  when  he  was  attracted  by  the  bright  light  in  one  of  the  stately 
mansions  there.  Through  the  open  shutters  he  saw  a  picture  of  home  comfort  which 
touched  his  heart.  At  a  piano  sat  a  young  girl  playing  a  Sicilian  air,— an  air  unknown  to 
him,  but  so  tender  and  touching  that  it  thrilled  his  whole  being,  and  brought  to  his  mind 
thoughts  of  his  mother  and  his  boyhood  days.  Not  daring  to  trust  himself  longer  there, 
he  walked  down  the  street  neither  knowing  nor  caring  where  he  went.  During  his  sojourn 
in  London  he  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  lodiugs,  so  rented  for  a  shilling  a  board  upon  which 
to  sleep.  To  this  his  only  home  he  went  and  by  morning  the  music  had  been  shaped  into 
words.  He  composed  the  song  that  has  made  his  name  immortal.  He  set  the  words  to  the 
Sicilian  air.  When  his  Clari,  or  The  Maid  of  Milan  was  played  in  London,  he  was  too  poor 
to  pay  for  a  seat  so  stood  during  its  performance. 
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humane  people  the  scheme  was  regarded  as  irreconcilable  with  a 
Christian  policy,  as  well  as  with  existing  treaties.  To  form  a 
correct  opinion  on  this  subject  Mr.  Payne  resolved  to  visit  Geor- 
gia, enter  the  Indian  Territory,  and  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  as- 
certain their  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  proposed  expatriation. 
To  accomplish  this  design  he  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
General  Edward  Harden,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  tribes  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  withal  a  gentleman  of 
historic  family  and  such  high  social  standing  that  to  him  was 
accorded  the  honor  of  entertaining  Marquis  de  Lafayette  when 
the  "Nation's  Guest"  visited  Savannah  in  1824.  General  Harden 
had  recently  removed  his  family  from  Savannah  to  Athens,  Ga., 
and  there  John  Howard  Payne  first  met  Miss  Mary  Harden,  a 
young  lady  who  was  such  a  paragon  of  youthful  beauty  and 
grace  that  he  at  once  and  forever  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her — 
a  devotion  doubtless  intensified  by  her  mental  accomplishments. 
Of  her  lovely  girlhood  there  is  no  authentic  likeness.  There  is 
a  charming  picture  of  her  in  full  blown  womanly  maturity. 
Those  who  saw  her  in  her  declining  years  must  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  the  old  Greek  poet, 

i 

|p  The  enraptured  lover,  however,  did  not  wholly  forget  his 
aboriginal  mission.  Through  the  friendly  offices  of  General 
Harden,  he  obtained  an  interview  with  John  Ross,  the  most 
noted  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  and  was  invited  by  that  potentate 
to  sojourn  among  his  people.     The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 

Hpr  author  would,  doubtless,  have   given  us  as  interesting  an 
ccount  of  the  history,  traditions,  languages  and  customs  of  the 
"Georgia  Indians,  as  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Schoolcraft  on  the  Iro- 

»ois,  Algonquin  and  other  tribes  of  the  North  and  West. 
Unfortunately  his  researches  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
spicious  stupidity  of  Curry,  the  Indian  agent.     This  official, 
dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority ''  by  the  State  Government, 


•'  The  very  autumn  of  a  form  once  fine 
Retains  its  beauties." 
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was  pleased  to  conceive  that  the  presence  of  this  remarkable 
stranger  among  the  Indians  boded  no  good  to  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions existing  between  them  and  the  whites,  and  he  ordered  his 
arrest. 

As  soon  as  General  Harden  heard  of  the  outrage  he  hastened 
to  Milledgeville,  the  State  Capital,  and  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernor an  order  for  his  release.  But  the  indignity  to  which 
Payne  had  been  subjected  so  deeply  wounded  his  proud  and 
sensitive  spirit  that  he  avowed,  in  a  .letter  to  General  Harden, 
'*  Georgia  I  never  will  again  enter  without  a  formal,  public  in- 
vitation." But  there  was  a  beautiful  magnet  in  Georgia,  pos- 
sessing great  attractive  power,  and  not  long  after  liis  release  he 
found  his  way  back  again  to  Athens. 

An  incident  that  occurred  during  this  visit,  related  by  Miss 
Mary  Harden  herself,  will  prove  interesting  to  ordinary  mortals 
as  showing  that  lovers  of  the  most  ethereal  temperament  some- 
times present  themselves  in  phases  that  are  more  prosaic  than 
poetical.  One  morning  the  young  lady  was  surprised  to  see  her 
admirer  enter  with  a  face  as  pale  and  lugubrious  as  though  in 
the  words  of  Byron  he  felt  himself, 

"  A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scattered  leaf 
Scar'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief." 

"Miss  Mary,"  he  pathetically  inquired,  "do  you  know  what 
gruel  is?" 

"Indeed  I  do.     Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh!  those  horrid  biscuit  at  the  tavern  seem  compounded  of 
saleratus,  lard  and  half-baked  flour.  Could  you  have  me  a  dish 
of  gruel  prepared?" 

"Certainly  I  can,"  she  answered,  and  hastened  from  the  parlor 
to  the  kitchen  to  lay  the  case  before  Aunt  Minda,  the  family  cook. 

"LorM  Miss  Mary,"  exclaimed  the  ebony  priestess  of  the  pots 
and  pans,  "  Yer  know  yer  ma  not  gwine  ter  like  that.  I  never 
know'd  gruel  carried  inter  her  parlor  ter  company.  Yer  got  no 
pride,  chile.  Go  long  in  ther  house  an'  giv'  yer  fren  fruit  cake 
an'  pineapple  cheese." 


It' 
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"But,  Aunt  Miiida,  Mr.  Payne  has  dyspepsia,  and  wants  only 
gruel." 

So  the  gruel  was  prepared  and  Rob  Roy,  the  house  boy,  was 
summoned  to  serve  it.  But  Rob  was  as  much  flustered  as  Aunt 
Minda  by  such  a  compromise  of  family  dignity.  He  would  have 
proudly  and  promptly  presented  cake  and  wine,  but  gruel  in  his 
pinion  would  besmirch  the  family  escutcheon  forever.  His 
ounded  feelings  were  mollified,  however,  when  he  saw  the 
steaming  beverage  quaffed  like  nectar. 
■H  "Rob,"  said  Mr.  Payne,  "is  ther^  any  more  gruel  where  this 
IHame  from?" 

IH  "LorM  sir,"  replied  Rob,  "there  is  bushels.''^ 
■H  "Bring  me  another  bowl,  then?" 

■"  Of  the  dramatis  personce  in  this  simple  tale  Rob  Roy  alone 
survives,  an  old,  decrepit  man,  whose  memory  loves  to  grope 
among  the  faded  shadows  of  the  past.  "Mr.  Payne,"  said  he  to 
the  writer  of  this  sketch,  "was  the  finest  gentleman  ever  I  seen. 
When  he  came  to  see  my  young  miss,  and  I  waited  on  him,  he 
always  gave  me  a  dollar." 

How  long  John  Howard  Payne  lingered  at  Athens  does  not 
appear.  When  he  did  leave,  however,  it  is  certain,  from  his 
written  avowals,  that  he  could  not  say  of  Miss  Harden  what 
honest  Master  Slender  said  of  Mistress  Anne  Page,  "There  was 
no  great  love  between  us  in  the  beginning,  and  it  pleased  heaven 
to  diminish  it  on  further  acquaintance."  In  a  letter  from  New 
York,  dated  March  22,  183(3,  to  General  Harden  he  said: 

For  your  daughter's  flattering  request  about  ^ Sweet  Home' 
do  me  the  favor  to  ofler  her  my  best  thanks.     I  will  write  it  out 

I^r  her  in  my  best  schoolday  hand  whenever  I  find  an  opportu- 
Kty  of  sending  it  post  free.  No  one  deserves  a  ^ Sweet  Home' 
BpBtter  than  she  does,  and  no  one  would  be  surer  to  make  any 
nome,  however  sweet,  still  more  so  by  her  goodness  and  genius. 
But  if  I  send  a  contribution  for  her  album  she  must  make  a 
sketch  for  mine.  I  belong  to  a  section  of  the  Republic  where 
11 
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we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  things  without  large  profits. 
In  some  places,  to  be  sure,  her  request  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensation but  in  New  York  we  look  for  percentage  by  hundreds 
and  thousands.  I  have  caught  the  iufection,  and  must  treat  with 
her  in  the  spirit  of  Xew  York  speculation." 

On  his  return  from  Georgia  to  Xew  York  he  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "Democratic  Review.''  For  these  political 
articles  he  received  no  greater  reward  than  the  consulate  to 
Tunis,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  brief  visit  to  this  country. 

Xo  American  poet  ever  received  a  more  enviable  compliment 
than  one  paid  to  John  Howard  Payne  by  Jenny  Lind  on  this 
his  last  visit  to  his  native  land.  The  "Swedish  Xightingale," 
after  charming  the  old  world,  came  to  America.  In  the  great 
National  Hall  of  Washington  City,  an  audience  assembled  to 
greet  her,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  Nothing  was  wanting  that  office, 
fame,  wealth,  culture,  taste  and  beauty  could  impart  in  giving 
dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  occasion.  The  matchless  songstress 
entranced  the  vast  throng  with  her  most  exquisite  melodies, 
"Casta  Diva,"  the  "Flute  Song,"  the  "Bird  Song,"  and  the 
"Greeting  to  America."  But  the  great  feature  of  the  occasion 
seemed  to  be  an  act  of  inspiration.  The  vocalist  suddenly 
turned  her  face  to  that  part  of  the  auditorium  where  John 
Howard  Payne  was  sitting,  and  sung  Home,  Sweet  Home,  with 
such  exchanting  pathos  and  power  that  a  whirlwind  of  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  swept  through  the  vast  audience.  Webster 
himself  lost  all  self-control,  and  one  might  readily  imagine  that 
Payne  thrilled  with  transporting  rapture  at  this  unexpected  and 
magnificent  rendition  of  his  own  immortal  lyric. 

Less  than  two  years  were  to  expire  before  the  homeless  author 
of  Sweet  Home,  in  a  far  distant  land,  left  all  earthly  scenes 
and  songs,  let  us  hope,  for  sweeter  harmonies  and  an  eternal 
home  on  high.  He  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Cemetery  at 
Tunis,  and  thirty  years  thereafter  his  remains  were  removed  to 
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the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  with  august  national  ceremonies 
laid  to  rest  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Washington  City.  A  shaft 
of  white  marble,  crowned  with  the  bust  of  the  poet,  marks  his 
iiual  resting  place.     On  the  front  of  the  shaft  is  inscribed: 

*^JOHN  HOW^ARD  PAYXE,  AUTHOR  OF  HOME,  SWEET  HOME.'^ 

Born  June  9th,  1792.     Died  April  10th,  1852, 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft  are  these  lines: 

"  Sure  when  thy  gentle  spirit  fled, 
To  realms  above  the  azure  dome, 
With  outstretched  arms  God's  angels  said 
Welcome  to  Heaven's  home,  sweet  home." 
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Laura  Speer. 


"HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 


'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Still,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home; 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  it  there, 
Which,  go  through  the  world,  you'll  not  meet  elsewhere. 

Home,  home, 
Sweet  home ! 
There's  no  place  like  home— 
There's  no  place  like  home." 

An  exile  from  home,  pleasure  dazzles  in  vain, 
Ah !  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again ; 
The  birds  singing  sweetly,  that  came  to  my  call- 
Give  me  them,  and  that  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

Home,  home. 
Sweet  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home — 
There's  no  place  like  home." 


HIS  TOUT  BE  VIEW. 

TVhy  was  the  war  called  ^'Revolutionary  '*  ? 

What  was  the  '' Boston  Port  Bill  '^? 

Who  introduced  the  resolution  that  the  States  should 
he  independent? 

How  did  the  Battle  of  Lexington  begin? 

Who  ivas  ''Old  Put ''  ? 

Who  composed  the  committee  that  dreiv  up  the  Decla- 
ration ? 

Hoiv  many  colonies  voted  for  the  Behellion? 

What  and  tvhere  is  the  old  "Liberty  Belf? 

When  ivas  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  ? 

Where  did  Congress  meet  tvhile  the  British  held  Phila- 
delphia? 
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John  Adams.  Buchanan. 

WORKS. 

History  of   Ferdinand  and  Isa-  The   History   of    the  Reign   of 

bella,  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain, 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  ^lex-  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles 

ieo,  v., 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  The  Life  of  Charles  V.   after  His 

Biographical  and  Critical  Miscel-  Abdication, 

lanies,  Memoir   of     Charles    Brockden 

Brown. 

"  All  who  knew  him  will  say  he  was  greater  and  better  than  his  writings."— G(or<7C  Ban- 
croft. 

"  A  comet  which  has  suddenly  blazed  out  upon  the  world  in  full  splendor."— /)u?iirf 
Webster. 

"  As  long  as  American  literature  is  read  we  shall  honor  the  brave  and  noble  man  who 
could  triumph  over  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  win  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world."— Sara/i  A'.  Bolton. 

No  pleasanter  sketch  of  America's  noted  historian,  William 
Hickling  Prescott,  can  be  written  than  the  one  found  in  "Famous 
American  Authors''  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  The  sketch  is  too 
long  to  copy  in  full,  but  from  it  we  gain  most  of  the  information 
used. 

Prescott  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796,  the  second 
of  seven  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  father 
was  a  prominent  and  wealthy  lawyer,  proud  of  his  handsome 
boy,  between  whom  and  himself  there  grew  a  companionship 
and  confidence  that  death  itself  could  not  destroy. 

The  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  benevolence  and 
unfailing  spirits.  She  loved  her  son  ardently,  and  was  never 
afraid  to  show  her  fondness  for  him  to  others.     Her  punishment 

-See  illustration.  164 
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for  him  was  to  make  him  read  Dr.  Chamiing's  "Sermons  for  Chil- 
ren/'  and  upon  one  occasion  after  having  been  made  to  read 
one,  she  noticed  that  his  lips  quivered  and  his  voice  choked  as 
he  said:  "Mother,  if  I  am  ever  bad  again  make  me  read  this 
sermon.'^  When  this  mother  died  at  eighty-five,  the  son  wept 
bitterly,  saying  he  owed  everything  to  her  love  and  energy,  and 
could  not  be  too  grateful. 

As  a  boy  he  was  eager  to  read,  but  not  "overfond^'  of  study. 
He  did  not  like  mathematics,  committing  to  memory  all  he 
earned  without  understanding  a  word,  so  was  excused  from 
reciting  it,  as  it  seemed  a  waste  of  time  and  strength.  His 
English,  Greek,  and  Latin  studies  were  a  delight  to  him,  and  in 
these  he  made  rapid  progress. 

Life  seemed  full  of  joyousness,  for  he  had  everything  to  prom- 
se  success — social  position,  wealth,  fine  address,  and  noble  quali- 
ties— but  an  unlooked  for  calamity  clouded  the  bright  horizon. 
In  his  junior  year,  as  he  was  passing  out  of  the  hall  where  the 
students  dined,  in  a  rude  frolic,  in  which  he  took  no  part,  a  class- 
mate threw  a  hard  piece  of  bread,  undoubtedly  at  random,  and 
it  struck  the  open  eye  of  Prescott.  He  fell  to  the  floor,  and  it 
was  for  weeks  that  he  suffered  from  the  shock.  He  was  finally  able 
to  renew  his  college  work ;  although  his  eye  was  unchanged  in  out- 
ward appearance,  yet  the  sight  had  gone  forever.  In  four  or  five 
months  the  right  eye  became  inflamed  from  acute  rheumatism,  and 
e  was  threatened  with  total  blindness.  This  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  his  ambition,  but  he  bore  it  courageously  and  cheerfully.  How 
^ittle  the  careless  youth  who  threw  the  bread  thought  of  the 
HBaisery  be  was  to  cause  a  heroic  soul  through  life ! 
IB  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Hickling,  was  at  this  time  Consul 
IBt  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores,  and  his  parents  thought  that  a 
BRT-oyage  would  benefit  him,  so  sent  him  there  on  a  visit.  He  was 
^  forced  to  remain  in  his  darkened  cabin  for  the  twenty  days  of  the 
fcassage,  and  most  of  this  time  he  sang  aloud  to  keep  up  hope  in 
Bis  heart. 
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cided  to  go  to  London  to  consult  the  best  medical  authority.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  Minister  to  England  at  this  time,  and  proved  a 
great  friend  to  him.  He  interested  him  in  places  of  note  about 
the  metropolis — accompanying  him  to  Eton,  Windsor, and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  showing  him  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael.  Later  on  he  visited  Paris,  Florence  and  Rome.  Of 
Rome  he  wrote:  "It  is  the  place  that  lingers  longest,  I  suppose, 
in  everybody's  recollection, — at  least,  it  is  the  brightest  of  all  I 
saw  in  Europe." 

Upon  his  return  rlieumatism  again  attacked  his  eye.  His 
sister,  three  years  younger  than  himself,  read  to  him  for  six  or 
eight  hours  every  day,  history,  poetry,  and  all  kinds  of  literature, 
of  which  he  never  tired.  To  her  he  confided  his  secret  of  sending, 
anonymously,  his  manuscript  to  the  "North  American  Review.*' 
This  manuscript  was  returned,  and  to  this  sister  he  carried  it 
again  to  confide  his  disappointment.  "I  was  a  fool,*'  he  said, 
"to  send  it.'* 

He  was  greatly  loved  by  all,  and  his  social  nature  drew 
around  him  many  young  people.  About  this  time  he  met  and 
loved  Miss  Susan  Amory.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  successful 
merchant,  who  fully  returned  his  affection,  and  throughout  his 
life  was  his  comfort  and  true  helpmeet. 

Prescott  was  gentle  in  nature,  tall,  well-formed,  manly  in 
bearing,  with  light  brown  hair,  that  never  turned  gray,  with  a 
clear  complexion,  and  a  ruddy  flush  on  his  cheeks  that  kept  him 
always  looking  young;  but  the  charm  of  his  face  was  his  smile,, 
which  was  absolutely  contagious  to  all  who  looked  upon  him. 
This  smile  grew  sweeter  as  he  grew  older,  and  lingered  about 
his  lips  even  in  death's  cold  embrace. 

His  grandfathers  had  fought  on  opposite  sides  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  so  the  grandson  kept  the  two  swords  crossed 
over  the  books  in  his  library  to  show  as  an  heirloom  to  his  chil- 
dren and  his  children's  children. 

Prescott  had  always  been  ambitious  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  of 
course  his  threatened  blindness  unfitted  him  for  that  work,  so  he 
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uriied  to  literature.     What  a  brave  heart  it  must  have  taken 

o  enter  this  broad  field ! 

Kno^yiug  that  his  college  course  was  imperfect  he  determined  to 
master  Blair's  Rhetoric  and  Murray^s  English  Grammar,  and  the 
preface  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.  After  this  he  studied  the  style  of 
the  best  English  writers,  and  devoted  one  hour  each  day  to  the 
Latin  classics.  He  gave  one  full  year  to  French  literature,  then 
a  year  to  the  study  of  the  Italian  language,  reading  the  literature 
from  Dante  to  Alfieri ;  then  he  determined  to  turn  his  attention 
Spanish  history  and  literature,  and  began  in  1826  his  History 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  ranked  him  among  the  best 
historians  of  the  world. 

"Johnson  says,  in  his  "Life  of  Milton, ^^  that  no  man  can  com- 
pile a  history  who  is  blind;  but  Prescott  wrote,  "If  my  ears 
are  spared  to  me  I  shall  disprove  that  assertion,  and  my  history, 
whatever  else  is  wanting,  shall  not  be  lacking  in  accuracy  and 
research."  The  writing  of  this  very  letter  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed the  nerve  of  his  only  eye.  '  He  advertised  for  a  Spanish 
reader,  but  none  could  be  found.  Prescott  could  not  be  daunted. 
He  employed  a  secretary,  taught  him  to  pronounce  Spanish, 
and  then  started  him  to  reading  aloud.  This  bungling  work 
only  lasted  a  few  months,  however,  for  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a 
young  man  skilled  not  only  in  Spanish  but  other  languages,  ap- 
plied and  was  accepted.     The  work  then  became  easier.     When- 

ver  anything  was  striking,  Prescott  would  say,  "Mark  that  by 
two  parallel  lines  on  the  margin.'' 

I  He  ordered  a  noctograph,  a  machine  for  guiding  the  pen  of  a 
)lind  man.  The  impression  was  made  with  an  ivory  pencil  upon 
^aper  placed  beneath  the  brass  rods.  Over  and  over  again  he 
^^ould  write  a. page,  and  then  find  that,  through  his  forgetful ness, 
;he  paper  below  was  as  blank  as  himself. 
I  His  secretary  read  five  hours  each  day,  and  this  the  historian 
jirould  store  in  his  wonderful  memory.  In  the  midst  of  his 
vork,  when  about  three  hundred  pages  had  been  finished,  his 
Idest  child  died — a  lovely  little  girl  of  four  and  a  half  years. 
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His  grief  was  intense,  and  twenty  years  after  he  said,  ^*  I  can 
Dever  suffer  again  as  I  then  did.  It  was  my  first  heavy  sorrow, 
and  I  cannot  feel  twice  so  bitterly/'  He  stopped  his  work  and 
turned  his  attention  to  reading  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. When  his  mind  became  settled  upon  this  point,  he  con- 
tinued his  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

After  ten  years'  patient  labor  the  work  was  ended.  He  dis- 
trusted its  success  and  thought  he  would  not  publish  it.  His 
friends  encouraged  him,  but  it  was  his  father  who  made  him  de- 
cide by  saying,  "  A  man  who  writes  a  book  which  he  is  afraid  to 
publish  is  a  coward.''  He  at  once  put  it  in  press  and  the  pub- 
lishers gave  him  one  thousand  dollars  for  it.  Only  five  hundred 
copies  were  printed  and  to  his  utter  astonishment  the  whole  num- 
ber was  sold  at  once  in  Boston.  He  found  himself  famous.  "A 
success  so  brilliant  had  never  before  been  reached  in  so  short  a 
time  by  any  work  of  equal  size  and  gravity  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic."  The  book  was  dedicated  to  his  father — ''  The  guide 
of  my  youth,  my  best  friend  in  riper  years." 

When  told  by  his  physician  that  if  he  used  his  eye  even  the 
thirty-five  minutes  a  day,  as  was  his  custom,  his  sight  must 
finally  go,  he  said  he  could  not  consent  to  sacrifice  the  dearest 
work  of  his  life,  and  that  in  less  time  than  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discharge  his  duties  to  mankind.  How  few  people 
almost  blind,  with  wealth  at  command,  would  feel  that  they 
owed  any  duties  to  mankind. 

Yet  Prescott  did  not  like  to  work.  He  needed  constant 
spurring  to  keep  up  his  interest.  He  gave  a  bond  to  his  secre- 
tary to  pay  him  a  thousand  dollars  if  he  failed  to  write  a  certain 
number  of  pages  in  a  specified  time.  If  he  had  given  up  to  his 
feelings  he  would  have  left  neither  books  nor  immortal  fame  for 
posterity. 

His  next  work  was  his  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which  sold  rapidly. 
Then  followed  his  Conquest  of  Peru,  but  before  this-was  fairly 
begun  his  father  died,  a  fearful  loss,  as  his  grief  testifies:  "  He 
has  always  been  a  part  of  myself,  to  whom  I  have  confided  every 
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matter  of  any  moment;  ou  whose  superior  judgment  I  have 
relied  in  all  affairs  of  the  least  consequence;  and  in  whose  breast 
I  have  been  sure  to  find  ready  sympathy  in  every  joy  and  sor- 
row. And  now  that  he  has  gone,  it  must  be  my  duty  to  so  live 
on  earth  as  to  be  united  with  him  again  and  forever/' 

^^I  have  good  bairns,  as  good  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men; 
a  wife  whom  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  love  has  made  my  better 
half,  but  the  sweet  fountain  of  intellectual  wisdom,  of  which  I 
iiave  drunk  from  boyhood,  is  sealed  to  me  forever." 

Many  honors  were  showered  upon  him  during  the  next  year,  and 
le  keenly  regretted  that  his  father  could  not  share  them  with  him. 
In  1845  he  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  mar- 
riage.    His  note  in  his  journal  of  this  date  reads:     "May  the 

ar  companion  who  has  accompanied  me  thus  far  be  permitted 
o  go  with  me  to  the  close,  Hill  we  sleep  together  at  the  foot^  as 
tranquilly  as  we  have  lived.''  We  can  well  understand  why 
rescott  is  regarded  as  high  authority  on  all  historical  subjects 
when  we  know  what  pains  he  took  and  what  vast  reading  was 
done  to  verify  his  statements.  In  regard  to  his  Philip  II.  alone, 
he  had  three  hundred  and  seventy  volumes  of  reference  books 
added  to  his  library. 

Genius  is  not  always  as  generous  as  Prescott's.    When  Motley, 

en  a  rising  young  historian,  fearing  to  cover  the  same  ground 
upon  which  Prescott  was  treading,  went  to  the  blind  man  and 
frankly  told  him  his  dilemma,  without  a  particle  of  rivalry  the 
older  historian  encouraged  the  younger  to  go  on,  and  offered  him 

(lot  only  the  use  of  his  library,  but  any  aid  in  his  power. 
,  Suffering  much  from  rheumatism  and  dyspepsia  he  was  induced 
p  travel  in  Europe.  He  found  himself  the  center  of  attraction 
here.  He  was  presented  at  court,  dined  with  Peel,  met  and 
Iked  with  Macaulay,  Gladstone,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  He 
mained  only  four  months  and  returned  home  to  begin  his  last 
ork  permitted  him  on  earth,  his  Charles  V.  Walking  home 
e  day  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was  only  able  to  say: 
My   poor  wife,  I  am  sorry  that  this  has  come  upon  you   so 
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soon/'     He  iu  part  recovered  from  this,  but  died  from  the  sec- 
ond stroke  January  27,  1859. 

He  had  made  two  requests,  which  were  fully  carried  out. 
One  was  to  cut  the  jugular  vein,  lest  he  should  be  buried 
alive;  and  the  other  to  allow  him  to  be  laid  for  a  little  time 
among  the  books  he  loved  and  midst  which  he  had  worked  so 
long  and  happily. 

"  Dead  he  lay  among  bis  books." 

"Prescott's  personal  friends  are  found  wherever  literature  is 
known,  and  the  love  for  him  is  coextensive  with  the  world  of 
letters,  not  only  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  spoken,  but 
coextensive  with  the  civilized  languages    of  the  world.'' 


HISTOR  Y  RE  VIE  W. 

1.  Who  had  charge  of  the  American  forces  in  the  South 

in  1779?     Who  the  British? 

2.  Who  was  Count  Pulaski  ? 

3.  When  and  tvhere  was  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  ? 

4.  What  battle  closed  the  war? 

ij.  To  whotn  did  CornwalUs  surrender? 

0.  When  and  ivhere  tvas  the  Treat}/  of  Peace  signed? 

7.  Xante  the  Comniissiotiers  that  signed  it, 

5.  What  noted  foreigners  aided  America  ? 
9,  Describe  the  Xational  Flag, 

10.     When  was  it  adopted? 


JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 


DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


1814. 

Monroe. 


1877. 
Grant. 


WORKS. 


Morton's  Hope, 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
The    Causes    of    the    American 
Civil  War  (Essays), 


Merry  Mount, 

The  History  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands, 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John 
BarneA'eld. 


**  He  has  told  the  story  of  a  stirring  period  in  the  history  of  the  Avorld  with  full  atten- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  actors,  and  strict  fidelity  to  the  numerous  vivid  details  of  the 
action.    The  merits  of  Motley  as  an  historian  are  undeniably  great."— 0.    W.  Holmes. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  was  a  delicate  boy,  fond  of  swimming 
_aiid  skating,  but  liked  better  to  read  than  to  play.  His  father 
is  a  man  of  wit  and  literary  tastes,  and  his  mother  was  a  superior 
woman  mentally.  She  tells  us  that  her  son  possessed  a  sensitive, 
excitable  nature,  but  had  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  was  always 
scrupulously  truthful.  At  thirteen  he  entered  Harvard  and 
ranked  well  in  his  class  at  first,  but  soon  began  to  devote  so  much 
time  to  general  literature  that  his  college  studies  were  somewhat 
neglected.  He  was  an  insatiable  reader,  and  particularly  fond 
of  poetry  and  novels.  He  made  himself  agreeable  to  all  who 
met  him.  He  was  noted  for  brilliancy  in  conversation,  great 
personal  beauty,  and  his  generous  and  impulsive  nature.  After 
graduation  at  Harvard  he  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin 
and  Gottingen.  It  was  while  at  the  latter  place  that  he  met 
Bismarck,  between  whom  and  himself  such  a  warm  attachment 
existed  in  later  years.  '  Bismarck  said  that  he  was  first  attracted 
k>  him  by  his  magnificent  eyes,  and  that  Motley  was  never  known 

enter  a  drawing-room  without  riveting  the  attention  of  every 

ly  present. 

In  1837  he  married  Miss  Mary  Benjamin,  a  lady  of  rare  per- 
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sonal  charms  and  beauty  of  cliaracter.  Two  years  after  mar- 
riage he  began  to  write  and  soon  published  his  historical  novel 
Morton's  Hope,  This  was  not  very  successful,  and  his  friends  be- 
gan to  urge  him  to  devote  himself  to  history,  as  they  knew  from 
articles  he  had  furnished  the  magazines  that  he  showed  more  than 
usual  talent  in  this  direction.  He  published  his  Merry  3Iount, 
which  was  an  advance  on  his  first  eifort,  and  then  it  was  he  recog- 
nized that  his  friends  were  right,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  his- 
tory, to  leave,  as  he  expressed  it,  "the  invertebrate  story-telling 
and  deal  with  subjects  that  had  backbones  of  their  own." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  lost  his  tried  and  true  friend, 
Joseph  Lewis  Stackpole,  a  loss  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  had  been  more  than  a  brother  to  him  ;  being  of  a  calmer 
temperament  he  had  always  exercised  the  very  best  influence 
over  him.  He  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  in  1847.  Soon 
after  this  Motley  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  wrote 
a  report  which  he  considered  unanswerable,  but  which  a  young 
country  teacher,  since  well  known  in  politics,  completely  demol- 
ished. His  friends  tried  to  persuade  him  that  his  failure  came 
from  no  lack  of  ability  on  his  part,  but  simply  because  he  was 
on  the  unpopular  side,  but  his  mortification  was  great,  and  his 
political  career  consequently  brief. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  collecting  material  for  his  his- 
tory of  Holland,  but  Stackpole  had  told  him  that  Prescott  was 
writing  the  same,  so  he  went  directly  to  Prescott  and  told  him 
of  his  intentions  and  of  his  apprehensions,  and  asked  if  it  would 
be  an  interference  with  his  plans.  We  have  heard  how  the  grand 
old  historian  received  his  young  rival,  for  rival  he  threatened 
truly  to  be.  Prescott  recognized  his  ability  as  a  writer  and  knew 
he  w^ould  have  a  formidable  competitor  in  a  field  in  which,  up  to 
this  time,  he  had  worked  alone. 

For  ten  .years  Motley  labored  over  his  history  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  JRepublicj  spending  some  time  in  Europe  making  in- 
vestigations.    When  it  was  finished  he  had  difficulty  in  procur- 


iiig  a  ])ubli8her.  Murray  declined  to  attempt  it,  which  it  is  said 
he  afterwards  greatly  regretted,  so  that  the  author  was  forced  to 
publish  it  at  his  own  expense.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  Fronde,  the  great  historian,  has  said 
it  is  as  "complete  as  industry  and  genius  can  make  it,  and  one 
which  will  take  its  place  among  the  finest  histories  in  this  or  any 
language/'  Prescott,  Irving,  Bancroft,  and  Everett,  all  joined 
in  a  chorus  of  praise  in  this  country.  Guizot  translated  it,  or 
rather  superintended  the  translation,  into  French,  and  in  a  short 
time  Motley  found  himself  a  famous  historian.  When  he 
returned  to  America  he  was  cordially  welcomed  and  took  his 
place  among  the  honored  of  the  land. 

He  then  commenced  a  series  of  articles  for  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly''  in  which  he  took  much  interest.  His  History  of  the 
United  Nether-lands  was  interrupted  in  1861  by  the  War  between 
the  States.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Austria  by  President 
Lincoln,  but  finding  that  the  leading  minds  in  England  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  South  he  determined  to  use  all  his  powders 
to  change  them..  He  wrote  letters  to  the  "London  Times" 
which  stand  as  imperishable  records  of  his  patriotism  to  his  sec- 
tion, and  of  his  ability  to  champion  the  abolition  cause.  It  was 
said  that  no  other  American  voice  could  have  been  as  effective  at 
this  time,  and  that  the  North  can  hardly  know  how  much  she  owes 
to  this  spirited  defender.     He  resigned  his  office  in   1867   be- 

use  of  an  attack  upon  his  administration. 

When  he  returned  to  America  he  settled  in  Boston  where  he 
remained  until  President  Grant  appointed  him  Minister  to  Eng- 
land. His  sudden  recall  in  1870  was  not  understood  by  his 
friends.  He  never  recovered  from  the  blow.  His  wife  died  in 
1874  and  was  buried  in  London.  She  left  three  daughters  who 
are  now  (1894)  living  in  England  and  are  well  connected  with  the 
best  English  families;  one  is  the  accomplished  wife  of  Sir  William 

«ernon  Harcourt. 
Iln  1873  Motley  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  which  left  him  very 
feeble  and  partially  paralyzed.     He  seemed  then  to  live  in  the 
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past  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  England.  He  died  at 
his  daughter's  home  in  Devonshire,  1877,  before  the  physician 
could  reach  him.  He  was  buried  at  Kensall  Green  Cemetery 
near  London  by  his  wife's  side.  Dean  Stanley  preached  tlie 
funeral  discourse  in  which  he  referred  to  him  as  ^^one  of  the 
brightest  lights  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  high-spirited 
patriot,  the  faithful  friend  of  England's  best  and  purest  spirits, 
the  brilliant,  the  indefatigable  historian  who  told,  as  none  had 
told  before  him,  the  history  of  the  rise  and  struggle  of  the  Dutch 
Republic." 

Expressive  tributes  of  respect  were  sent  from  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  Many  honors  had  been  conferred  upon  him, 
but  none  was  higher  than  the  last,  which  was  to  be  made  a  for- 
eign associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences. 


HIS  TOBY  BE  VIE  W. 

1,  Name  four  battles  that  were  fought  in  Neiv  Jersey, 

2,  Name  four  in  Neiv  York, 

3,  Name  five  in  South   Carolina. 

4,  Name  four  in  Pennsylvania. 

5,  How  in  a  n  y  were  fo ug ht  in    Virgl n i a  ? 
6*.  How  many  in  North  Carolina  ? 

7.  How  long  did  the  war  last? 

8.  How  tnany  battles  were  fought? 

9.  In  how  many  were  the  Americans  successful? 
10.  In  how  many  the  British  ? 
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WRITER    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 

JelTbrson.  Grant. 

'The  best  novelist  America  lias  produced  since  Cooper.''— Edgar  Allan  Poe.J 

'William  Gilmore  Sinims,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prolific 
writers  the  South  has  produced,  was  born  in  Cha^'leston,  S.  C, 
April  17,1 80G.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  his 
father  was  called  to  fight  the  Seraiuoles,  so  the  child  was  left  to 
his  grandmother's  care.  This  devoted  guardian  spared  neither 
time  nor  pains  in  training  him.  Her  means  were  limited,  so  that 
she  could  not  give  him  the  educational  advantages  that  she  de- 
sired, but  what  personal  oversight  could  compensate  for — this  she 
freely  gave.  His  father  removing  to  Mississippi  wished  to  take 
his  only  child,  and  a  lawsuit  followed,  which  resulted  in  William 
Gilmore's  staying  in  Charleston,  according  to  his  own  wishes. 
His  genius  early  developed,  for  at  seven  he  wrote  verses,  and  at 
nineteen  he  had  published  a  book — his  Monody  on  Pinchiey, 
He  acted  as  clerk  for  a  short  time  in  a  drug  store,  and  after- 
wards studied  law,  but  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  he  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  that  law  was  not  his  forte,  his  tastes 
being  more  in  the  direction  of  literary  work.  Realizing  this  be 
bent  all  his  energies  in  that  direction.  Volume  after  volume  issued 
Jrom  his  brain  and  ])en,  reminding  one  of  Scott.  He  wrote  too 
ipidly  to  write  carefully,  although  Poe  called  him  the  best  novelist 
^merica  had  produced  after  Cooper;  but  his  style  lacked  finish, 
[egance,  and  accuracy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  "he  possessed 
imense  fertility,  a  vivid  imagination,  a  true,  realistic  handling  of 
latever  he  touched."  He  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer 
preserve  the  early  history  and  local  traditions  of  his  native 
Lte.     His  novels  are  almost  wholly  Southern,  and  most  of  th6 
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scenes  are  located  in  Carolina;  some  are  historical,  but  all  serve 
to  reproduce  Southern  and  Southwestern  life.  He  became  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  ^^  Charleston  City  Gazette/' which  took  the 
Union  side  in  politics  in  Nullification  days.  After  a  struggle  of 
five  years  the  paper  failed  and  all  the  money  invested,  of  course, 
was  lost.  This  left  him  in  poverty.  He  felt  the  necessitv  now 
to  work,  and  to  work  hard  and  fkst.  Then  began  that  long- 
series  of  volumes  which  never  ceased  until  three  years  before 
his  death.  It  was  said  his  "pen  was  never  idle."  He  is  known 
chiefly  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  His  best  novel  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  YemasseSf  and  his  best  known  poem  is  Atalantis,  a  Tale  of 
the  Sea,  which  is  the  longest  of  his  poetical  works.  His  home  was 
in  Charleston,  but  half  of  the  year  was  spent  on  his  plantation 
near  Midway,  S.  C,  which  he  called  "Woodlands."  The  place 
was  a  beautiful  one,  surrounded  by  live-oaks  and  long-leaf  pines, — 
trees  peculiar  to  the  Southern  States,  from  which  hangs  in  fes- 
toons that  beautiful,  long  gray  moss.  He  here  dispensed  a  wide 
hospitality,  and  did  most  of  his  writing.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  South  .Carolina  legislature,  and  came  within  one 
vote  in  1846  of  being  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State. 
The  University  of  Alabama  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  the  "AYar  between  the  States"  Simms  joined  th(^ 
Secessionists,  and  his  property  suffered  great  damage  from  the 
Federal  troops  when  they  entered  Charleston. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  lived  a  very  short  time 
and  had  died  before  1832,  when  he  married  Miss  Roach,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  planter  of  the  Barnwell  district  in  South 
Carolina. 

His  position  in  connection  with  the  press  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  other  writers,  which  he  freely  did.  Nor  was  this 
kindness  confined  to  his  own  section — to  all  he  lent  a  helping- 
hand.  Although  his  writings  are  so  numerous  there  is  not  one 
which  does  not  present  some  worthy  and  truthful  quality.  His 
Donna  Florida,  a  tale  of  Spanish  life,  was  severely  criticised, 
and  said  to  be  on  the  "Don  Juan''  style,  but  although  writ- 
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ten  when  the  author  was  quite  young,  and  it  may  have  been 
^^ modelled  after  the  ^Don  Juan'  style/'  still  there  is  nothing 
vicious  or  wicked  in  it. 

The  German  author  Leatsfield  copied  from  his  works,  and 
the  pages  translated  from  Guy  Rivers  have  been  praised  abroad 
as  superior  to  anything  else  done  by  Americans  in  describing 
their  own  country. 

**  His  novels  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  those  of  a  purely 
imaginative  character,  those  founded  on  general  history,  the 
series  of  revolutionary  stories,  and  the  romances  or  border  tales.'' 
No  American  author  has  drawn  more  frequently  from  local  or 
revolutionary  history  to  give  interest  to  his  narratives. 

His  works  are  : 


Monody  on  General  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney, 

Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Paris, 

Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea, 

Southern  Passages  and  Pictures, 

Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies, 

Lays  of  the  Palmetto, 

Poems,  Chiefly  Imaginative, 

The  City  of  the  Silent. 

Korman  Maurice,  or  the  Man  of  the  Peo- 
ple, 

Katherine  Walton,  or  the  Rebel  of  Dor- 
chester, 

Woodcraft  or  Hawks  about  the  Dovecote, 

Guy  Rivers,  a  Tale  of  Georgia, 

Border  Beagles,  a  Tale  of  Mississippi, 

The  Yemassee,  a  Romance  of  Carolina, 

The  Golden  Christmas,  a  Chronicle  of  St. 
John's,  Berkeley, 

The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  or  the  Hugue- 
nots in  Florida, 

The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin, 

Marie  de  Berniere,  or  a  Tale  of  the  Cres- 
cent City, 

>outh  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 

Life  of  Francis  Marion, 

The  Life  of  Chevalier  Bayard, 

The  Book  of  My  Lady, 

Father  Abbot,  or  the  Home  Tourist,  a 
Medley, 

The  Morals  of  Slavery, 

The  Social  Principle,  the  True  Secret  of 
National  Permanence. 

The  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie, 

The  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  other 
Poems, 


Lyrical  and  other  Poems, 

Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a  Criminal, 

Donna  Florida,  a  Tale, 

Arcytos,  or  Songs  of  the  South,  1846, 

The  Eye  and  the  Wing, 

The  Cassique  of  Accabee,  a  Tale  of  Ashley 
River, 

Michael  Bonham,  or  the  Fall  of  the 
Alamo, 

The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Riders  of  the 
Congaree, 

The  Sword  and  the  Distaff, 

Richard  Hurdis,  a  Tale  of  Alabama, 

Mellichampe,  a  Legend  of  the  Santee, 

The  Partisan,  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution, 

War  Poetry  of  the  South, 

Beauchampe,  a  Tale  of  Kentucky, 

Helen  Halsey,  or  the  Swamp  State  of 
Co.nelachita, 

Pelayo,  a  Story  of  the  Goth, 

Carl  Werner,  Confession  of  the  Blind 
Heart, 

Castle  Dismal,  or  the  Bachelor's  Christ- 
mas, 

History  of  South  Carolina, 

A  Geography  of  South  Carolina, 

The  Life  of  John  Smith, 

The  Life  of  General  Greene, 

Views  and  Reviews  of  American  History, 

Egeria,  or  Voices  of  Thought  and  Coun- 
sel, 

The  Pro-Slavery  Argument, 

The  True  So\irces  of  American  Independ- 
ence, 

Poetry  of  the  Practical, 

The  Moral  Character  of  Hamlet. 
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HISTOBY  MEVIEH. 

1,  How  is  the  Constitution  divided? 

2,  How  is   the  legislative  poiver   vested? 

3,  Hoiv  are  the  senators  chosen  find  for  Jiow  long? 

4,  How  Tnany  senators  to  a  State? 

5,  How  are  the  representatives  elected,  and  for  how  long? 

6,  What  number  allowed  each  State? 

7,  In  tvhat  is  the  executive  poiver  vested  ? 

8,  Of  tvhat  is  the  Electoral  College  composed  ? 

9,  JVhat  is  the  duti/  of  the  President? 
10,  In  what  is  the  Judicial  power  vested? 


LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

MEDFORD,   MASS. 

1880, 

WHITER    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 

refferson.  Hayes. 

Mrs.  Child  was  the  daughter  of  David  Francis,  and  was  born 
at  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1802.     Her  father  was  a  baker,  a  worthy, 
enterprising  citizen  whose  "soft  crackers''  became  so  noted  that 
he  had  orders  from  Russia  and  many  other  foreign  countries, 
livdia  Francis's  early  education  was  limited,  but  her  best  instruc- 
ion  was  received  from  her  brother  Convers,  who  was  a  Professor 
f  Theology  in  Harvard  College.    Her  first  teacher,  however,  was 
Marm  Betty,"  whose  school  was  kept  in  a  very  untidy  bedroom, 
ut  whose  warm  heart  and  ready  welcome  attracted  the  children, 
t  twelve  she  went  to  Norridgewock,  Me,,  and  there  it  was  she 
ad  her  first  work  of  fiction.     When  she  finished  it  she  said, 
"'^Why  cannot  I  write  a  novel!"     The  "spell  was  on  her,"  and 
she  seized  the  pen  and  did  not  put  it  down  until  the  first  chapter 
of  her  novel  Hobomok  was  finished.     She  read  it  to  her  brother, 
■fcwho  exclaimed:  "But,  Maria,  did  you  really  write  this?    Do  you 
Iftnean  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  your  own?"     Thus  encouraged  she 
BBwent  to  work  and  her  book  was  published  in  1824.     Four  years 
HPater  she  married   David  Lee   Child,   a  young  lawyer  in   full 
sympathy  with  her  views  and  work.    They  lived  for  a  time  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Northampton,  but  in   1852  they  moved  to 
■Wayland,  which  was  ever  afterwards  their  home,  and  there  it  was 
that  most  of  Mrs.  Child's  literary  work  was  done.    "VVayland  was 
fin  out-of-the-way  place,  with  few  commercial  conveniences  and 
meagre  communications  with  the  outside  world,  but,  all  things 
considered,  it  was. a  good  retreat  for  Mrs.  Child.     She  was  busy 
with  her  books,  and  could  sympathize  with  the  outer  world  in 
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thought,  and  the  monotony  and  quiet  ways  of  a  sparsely  peopled 
community  were  just  what  she  described.  As  her  neighbors- 
expressed  it,  she  did  not  want  "  much  company";  she  was  too  busy 
to  give  her  time  to  it;  ^^she  came  into  town  to  be  by  herself."  So- 
prevalent  was  this  feeling  among  her  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
so  well  known  was  her  wish  in  the  matter,  that  but  few  people 
called.  But  not  alone  by  its  seclusion  was  Wayland  suited  to  be 
the  home  of  the  authoress.  There  was  much  there  that  was  con- 
genial in  its  character  and  in  accord  with  her  tastes.  It  was- 
more  than  abreast  of  the  average  New  England  town  in  appre- 
ciation of  authors  and  books.  It  was  the  first  town  in  Massa-- 
chusetts  to  establish  a  free  library  to  be  supported  at  public- 
expense. 

Mr.  James  Francis,  her  brother,  lived  at  a  well-kept  farm' 
about  a  half  mile  from  Wayland.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
New  England  farmer  of  that  time.  He  did  not  agree  with  his. 
sister  in  her  politics.  She  was  an  ultra-abolitionist;  he  was  an 
old-line  Democrat  of  the  Jefferson-Jacksonian  stripe,  and 
decidedly  more  pro  than  cm^i-slavery  in  sentiment.  He  used  t^- 
declare  that  his  sister's  views  on  the  slavery  question  gave  him 
great  grief. 

In  1833  she  j^ublished  her  work  An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that 
Class  of  Americans  Galled  Africans.  "She  met  with  a  storm  of 
indignation  from  an  incensed  public.  Justice,  charity  and  self- 
control  were  almost  laid  aside.  She  received  harsh  criticisms^ 
and  censures  from  her  literary  associates,  the  malediction  of 
foes,  and  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  patronage  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  who  had  previously  delighted  in  her  books.  It  is 
stated  that  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Massachusetts  ^used  tongs  to 
fling  the  obnoxious  volume  out  of  his  window.'  But  all  this  in  no 
wise  deterred  her.  She  trusted  to  her  motives,  and  felt  that  the 
cause  was  just.  She  said  of  this  book:  ^Should  it  be  the  means  of 
advancing  even  one  single  hour  the  inevitable  progress  of  truth, 
and  justice  I  would  not  exchange  the  consciousness  of  a  duty 
performed  for  all  Rothschild's  wealth  or  Sir  Walter's  fame.'" 
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Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  in.  speaking  of  this  Appeal^  says:  '^She 
"M'as  true  to  the  generous  sympathies  of  her  own  heart;  but,  did 
the  carefully  examine,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  cause  she  so 
ardently  advocated?  The  philanthropist  may  do  incalculable 
injury  to  humanity  by  urging  a  system  of  reform  or  relief  which 
removes  old  abuses,  it  is  true,  but  introduces  and  cherishes  other 
and  far  greater  evils.  Had  Mrs.  Child  taken  the  more  quiet  but 
far  more  effective  mode  of  doing  good  to  the  colored  race  by 
aiding  in  establishing  schools  in  Liberia;  preparing  and  sending 
out  free  colored  emigrants,  who  must  there  become  teachers 
and  exemplars  to  thousands  and  millions  of  the  poor  black 
heathen;  if  she  had  written  for  this  mission  of  peace  as  she  has 
poured  out  her  heart  in  a  cause  only  tending  to  strife,  what  blessed 
memorials  of  these  long  years  would  now  be  found  to  repay  her 
disinterested  exertions.'^  Again  she  says:  ^^ Wherever  there 
are  two  modes  of  attaining  a  righteous  end,  is  it  not  better  that 
our  sex  should  follow  that  which  requires  ever  the  gentle  min- 
istry of  love,  mercy,  and  good  works,  than  enter  on  that  Avhich 
stirs  up  partisan  jealousy  and  the  thousand  evils  attendant  on 
political  strife?  Did  Mrs.  Child  take  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
doing  good  to  the  colored  race?'' 

The  home  ways  of  the  Child  family  were  simple.  Their 
manner  of  living  was>  very  plain.  Mrs.  Child  did  her  own 
housekeeping,  and  in  the  art  of  cooking  was  considered  an 
expert.  A  greater  portion  of  the  day  was  spent  in  writing  and 
at  night  this  was  read  aloud  to  her  husband  to  secure  his  criti- 
cism and  suggestions.  Their  dependence  upon  each  other  was 
mutual — each  fully  aj^preciated  the  other.  Her  husband  once 
said  to  her,  "I  wish  for  your  sake,  dear,  I  was  as  rich  as 
Croesus."  To  w^hich  she  replied,  ^^  You  are  Croesus,  for  you  are 
king  of  Lydia.'' 

The  house  in  which  they  lived   was  small  and  unpretending. 

iThe  place  w^as  not  designed  for  an  authoress,  but  for  some  hum- 
ble inhabitant  of  j^lain  Wavland.     Mrs.  Child  and  her  husband, 
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niture  was  plaia  and  old-fashioned;  a  few  pictures  were  upoD  the 
walls,  and  various  keepsakes,  some  of  them  very  choice,  were 
about  the  room.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Child  a  great  deal  of 
her  interest  in  the  place  vanished.  In  writing  to  a  friend  she  said,, 
''I  expect  to  go  back  to  Wayland  early  in  the  spring;  but  how- 
ever much  I  try,  I  cannot  take  the  same  interest,  or  make  the 
little  old  nest  seem  like  home,  since  I  lost  my  kind  old  mate." 

Mrs.  Child  never  allowed  any  caged  pets  in  her  home.  "She 
abhorred  confinement  of  anything.  Her  liberty-loving  spirit 
in  its  restless  rovings  to  set  human  captives  free,  took  in  the 
rights  of  God's  lower  creatures  also."  A  family  who  for  years 
lived  in  a  part  of  the  house,  and  for  whom  she  had  a  great 
regard,  brought  with  them  a  pair  of  white  rabbits,  pets  for  the 
children.  They  disappeared  that  night  and  no  one  asked  any 
questions,  knowing  well  what  became  of  them. 

Mrs.  Child  loved  flowers  and  cultivated  them  around  her 
little  home.  She  had  some  very  rare  varieties  which  had  been 
sent  from  Italy.  Some  one  said  she  was  as  careful  in  covering 
her  flowers  in  winter  as  a  mother  is  in  covering  her  children  and 
making  them  comfortable  for  the  night.  As  fond  as  she  was  of 
flowers  she  left  a  special  request  that  not  one  should  be  brought 
to  her  funeral. 

In  1880  she  died.  She  had  been  complaining  for  some  time,, 
but  was  able  to  be  up  and  dressed.  She  wrote  to  a  friend,  "The 
only  strong  wish  I  have  is  to  retain  my  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
slip  away  quietly  out  of  this  world,  so  as  not  to  give  anybody 
any  trouble."  She  requested  to  be  buried  in  whatever  place  she 
died,  but  if  there  should  be  a  burial  ground  for  colored  people 
near,  she  preferred  to  be  buried  in  that.  She  especially  requested 
not  to  be  buried  at  Mount  Auburn,  as  "it  would  be  too  near  the 
Boston  aristocracy." 

The  services  were  held  at  the  house,  the  village  clergyman  of- 
ficiating, but  Wendell  Phillips  pronounced  a  eulogy  upon  her. 
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Her  works  are: 

Hobomok, 

Philothea, 

The  Coronal, 

Spring  Flowers, 

Autumnal  Leaves, 

Letters  from  New  York, 

Fact  and  Fiction, 

The  Power  of  Kindness, 

The  Freedman's  Book, 

The  American  Frugal  Wife, 


History  and  Condition  of  Women, 
The  Mother's  Book, 
The  Girl's  Book, 
Biographies  of  Good  Wives, 
Aspirations  of  the  World, 
The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas, 
Looking  Toward  Sunset, 
Miria,  a  Romance  of  the  Republic, 
The  Rebels,  or  Boston  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, 


An  Appeal  for  the  Class  of  Americans  Called  Africans. 


6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 


Who  was  the  first  President  and  tvhen  ivas  he  elected  ? 

When  and  ii'here  tvas  he  inaugurated? 

What  departments  constituted   Washington's  Cabinet? 

Xante  the  men  who  composed  it. 

What  teas  the  first  step  taken  hy  Washington  to  jiro- 

vide  for  a  revenue  ? 
How  great  was  the  puhlic  debt  at  this  time? 
To  what  place  was  the  Capital  removed  ? 
What  city  now  stands  ivhere  Fort  Washington  once 

stood  ? 
When  was  the  first  Xational  Bank  established? 
What  was  the  fourteenth  State  admitted  to  the  Union? 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.' 

CUMMINGTOX,   MASS. 

1794.  1878. 

WRITER    OF    THP:    REPUBLIC. 

Wasbingtou.  Hayes.      . 

/  "  The  patriarch  of  American  literature  is  dead, 

/  The  faithful  Christian  lives  ever  more. ' ' 

/  — //.  W.  Bettows,  D.D, 

"  Bryant's  poetry  overflows  with  natural  religion.  With  what  Wordsworth  calls  the  re- 
ligion of  the  gods !  The  reverential  awe  of  the  irresistible  pervades  the  verses  entitled 
Tlianatopsls  aud  Forest  Hymn,  imparting  to  them  a  sweet  solemnity  which  must  affect  all 
thinking  hearts."— Prq/essor  Wilson. 

"  He  had  the  wisdom  of  age  in  his  youth,  aud  the  fire  of  youth  in  his  a.ge."— Mark 
Hopkins. 

William  CuUen  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  who, 
it  is  said,  ^^was  possessed  of  extensive  literary  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements, an  unusually  vigorous  and  well-disciplined  mind, 
and  an  elegant  and  refined  taste."  It  was  his  father  who  first 
encouraged  the  crude  eiiorts  of  his  boyhood,  and  in  after  years 
the  poet  feelingly  alludes  to  him  in  his  Hymn  to  Death: 

"  Fo-r  he  is  in  his  grave  who  taught  my  youth 
The  art  of  verse  and  in  the  end  of  life 
0  iTcred  me  the  Muses. ' ' 

Bryant's  mother  was  "  sweet  Sarah  Snell,''  whose  father  was 
the  terror  of  the  small  boys  of  Bridgewater,  being  a  man  of 
austere  and  authoritative  manners.  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  however, 
mustered  the  courage  to  ask  him  for  his  charming  daughter,  and 
followed  him  to  Cummington,  Mass.,  when  he  moved,  and  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  the  same  village  where  his  "sweetheart''  lived. 
After  their  marriage  they  occupied  the  "Bryant  Homestead," 
and  there  it  was  that  William  Cullen  was  born.  He  was  named 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  time, 
and  it  was  the  dream  of  his  father  that  he  should  be  educated 
for  the  medical  profession.  The  child  was  unusually  frail,  but 
had  an  enormous  head, — a  head  much  too  large  for  his  delicate 

*See  illustration.  184 
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little  body.  This  fact  greatly  distressed  the  learned  doctor,  and 
e  studied  in  vain  his  medical  books  to  find  a  remedy  for  "ex- 
cessive cerebral  development.''  He  concluded  to  have  the  child 
carried  to  the  spring  and  ducked  daily  in  the  clear,  cold  water. 
The  little  fellow  protested  against  such  treatment,  but  in  spite 
of  his  screams  and  his  mother's  remonstrances,  the  two  students 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  treatment  were  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  His  head  did  stop  growing  so  rapidly,  and 
his  father  discontinued  the  treatment.  So  precocious  was  the  child 
that  he  walked  before  his  first  birthday,  and  knew  all  his  letters 
before  he  was  sixteen  months  old.  He  began  to  rhyme  when 
very  young  and  his  grandfather  gave  him  nine  pence  (about 
eighteen  cents)  for  a  rhymed  version  of  the  first  chapter  of  Job, 
when  he  was  only  ten  years  old.  His  ambition  was  to  be  a  poet 
and  his  boyhood's  prayer  was  *^to  receive  the  gift  of  poetic 
genius,  and  write  verses  that  might  endure." 

Bryant's  first  teacher  was  his  mother,  the  best  teacher  a  boy 
can  have,  but  Mrs.  Bryant,  like  the  American  woman  of  that 
day,  had  little  education  beyond  the  elementary  studies;  but 
while  teaching  her  son  the  "three  R's"  she  instilled  into  him 
those  principles  of  religion  which  proved  his  guiding  star  through 
life.  He  was  promoted  from  his  mother's  to  his  father's  class, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  his  uncle. 

The  fear  of  his  Grandfather  Snell,  if  nothing  else,  made 
William  Cullen  a  good  boy,  for  he  describes  to  us  in  his  auto- 
biography the  birchen  rods  which  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  Bryant  household.     "This  bundle  of  rods  was  esteemed 

necessary  a  part  of  the  furniture  as  the  crane  which  hung  in 
the  kitchen  fire-place,  or  the  shovel  and  tongs;  and  like  the 
eagle  in  the  fable  which  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  made  from 
its  own  wing,  so  we  boys  were  made  to  gather  the  very  twigs 
intended  for  our  castigation." 

Reverence  to  elders  was  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  youths  of 
hat  day  and  generation.  Towards  ministers  of  the  Gospel  this 
as  particularly  marked,  and  when  the  day  rolled  round  for  the 
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visit  to  the  district  school,  all  the  boys  were  made  to  put  on 
their  Sunday  clothes,  and  sit  with  prayerful  attention  to  answer 
the  questions  asked  from  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  after 
that  to  listen  to  the  same  address  the  minister  would  invariably 
give  with  each  visit. 

The  people  of  those  days  were  far  more  given  to  attendance 
upon  public  worship  than  they  are  now,  and  the  boys  weremrtc?e 
to  go  to  church.  Every  parish  had  its  "tithing  man,''  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  small  boys,  and  if  one  was 
caught  talking  he  was  taken  by  the  button  and  carried  over  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  the  monitor.  The  duty  of  the  tithing  man  ex- 
tended even  to  punishing  all  who  profaned  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
to  fine  any  who  did  not  go  to  church. 

The  amusements  of  the  day  were  "raisings,"  "husking^,'' 
"maple  sugar  boilings,"  "apple-parings,"  and  "cider-makings," 
and  the  sports  were  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  baseball. 
Bryant  took  no  part  in  any  of  these.  He  found  more  pleasure 
in  books  and  in  rambles  through  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills 
near  his  father's  home.  He  was  a  delicate  child  but  very  hand- 
some; he  was  also  very  shy  and  reserved,  and  was  a  good 
student  and  had  his  lessons  well  mastered,  and  never  during  his 
entire  college  course  received  the  disapproval  of  the  faculty. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  met  Miss  Francis  Fairchild, 
whom  he  married.  She  was  the  light  of  his  household  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  she  it  was  who  inspired  his  poems,  0  Fairest  of 
the  Rural  Maids ^  The  Future  Life,  and  The  Life  that  Is.  He  had 
been  in  love  once  before  when  he  was  studying  at  Worthington, 
and  had  written  verses  to  his  beautiful  lady-love.  Her  name  is 
not  mentioned,  and  we  know  not  why  he  never  married  her. 

Thanatopsis,  by  far  his  finest  poem,  was  sent  anonymously 
to  the  "North  American  Review."  His  father  one  day,  while 
looking  through  some  papers  in  his  son's  desk,  came  upon  the 
manuscript  of  this  poem  dated  six  years  before.  He  read  the 
verses,  and  was  so  impressed  by  them  that  he  hurried  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  and  thrusting  them  into  her  hands  exclaimed^ 
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while  the  tears  were  runniu^  down  his  cheeks,  ^^  Read  them ; 
they  are  Cullen\s  !'^  He  went  to  Boston  a  few  days  later  and  left 
them  withont  a  name  with  the  editors  of  the  ^^  Review.'^  This 
magazine  was  edited  then  by  a  set  of  literary  young  men  who 
styled  themselves  ^'  The  North  American  Club.''  Richard  Henry 
Dana  was  one  of  them.  He  read  the  poem  carefully,  recognized 
at  once  its  merits,  but  doubted  seriously  if  an  American  could 
have  written  it.  He  said,  with  a  skeptical  smile:  "You  have 
en  imposed  upon,  gentlemen.  No  one  on  this  side  of  the 
tlantic  is  capable  of  writing  such  a  poem.''  In  this  opinion 
all  his  associates  concurred.  The  authorship  in  some  way  was 
betrayed,  and  Dana  went  to  find  the  Bryant  who  wrote  the 
poem.  Senator  Bryant  was  pointed  out  instead  of  William 
Cullen.  One  look  at  the  tall  politician  convinced  him  that  he 
could  never  have  written  that  poem  ;  so  he  returned  without  an 
introduction.     The  poem,  however,  was  published  afterwards. 

THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart  ;— 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around— 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air- 
Comes  a  still  voice— 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears. 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
.To  mix  forever  with  the  elements. 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
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And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  aud  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  aud  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting  place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world— with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth— the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.    The  hills 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,— the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 
The  venerable  woods— rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green  ;  and,  poured  round  all 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,— 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  Ihe  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  .slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 
Save  his  own  dashings— yet  the  dead  are  there  : 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep— the  dead  reign  there  alone. 
So  shalt  thou  rest,  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    And  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  fresh  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
The  speechless  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man,— 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  by  thy  side, 
By  those,  who  in  their  turn,  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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Two-thirds  of  Bryant's  life  was  a  hard  struggle  with  fortune. 

He  acquired  habits  of  economy,  thanks  to  his   frugal   wife,  and 

afterwards  accumulated  quite  a  fortune,  and  became  well  known 

for  beneficent  acts.     He  never  could   resist  women^s  tears,   and 

rarely  had  the  courage  to  say  no  where  money  was  involved. 

He  was  the  editor  of  the   "Evening  Post''   in  New  York  for 

J  some    time.     Purity   of  thought,  simplicity  of  style,  exquisite 

\   taste,  characterized  all  that  he  wrote.     Well  could  it  be  said  of 

(   him,  quoting  his  own  words — 


"  Thou  art  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form,  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lessons  thou  hast  given." 

"His literary  life  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  First, 
that  of  his  early  manhood,  where  he  gained  his  position  as  a 
poet  of  high  rank,  never  to  be  shaken.  Second,  that  of  his 
middle  age,  when  he  appeared  chiefly  as  a  politician,  where,  in 
the  estimation  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  under  a 
cloud  of  misapprehension  and  dislike.  Third,  the  period  of  old 
age,  when  prosperity  had  returned  to  him,  where  his  services  to 
the  interests  of  society  were  acknowledged  and  when  men  of 
all  classes  and  parties  seemed  to  take  delight  in  doing  him  honor. 
Honors  showered  upon  him  came  in  such  abundance  as  almost  to 
overwhelm." 

^  On  May  29,  1876,  Mr.  Bryant  was  called  upon  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  unveiling  of  Mazzini's  statue  in  Central  Park, 
New  York.  After  the  address,  Mr.  Bryant  accompanied  Mr. 
J.  G.  Wilson  to  the  home  of  the  latfer.  Although  the  sun  was 
very  warm,  he  would  not  permit  the  use  of  an  umbrella,  saying 
that  he  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine.  He  was  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  Mr.  Wilson  when  they  entered  the  vestibule. 
He  released  it  in  order  that  Mr.  Wilson  might  0]3en  the  inner  door. 
Then,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the  venerable  man  fell  sud- 
denly backward,,  striking  his  silvered  head  upon  the  hard  stone 
step.  Every  possible  attention  was  shown  him,  but  he  never 
rallied  from  the  blow,  and  after  two  weeks  of  patient  suffering  the 
grand  old  minstrel  sang  his  way  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 
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The  following  pretty  anecdote  is  told  of  Bryant,  by  a  former 
associate  in  his  newspaper  office,  which  illustrates  his  simplicity 
of  heart.     Says  the  narrator : 

"One  morning  many  years  ago,  after  reaching  his  office,  and 
trying  in  vain  to  begin  work,  he   turned  to  me  and  remarked  : 

" '  I  cannot  get  along  at  all  this  morning.' 

"Why  not? ^' I  asked. 

"  ^Oh!  '  he  replied,  'I  have  done  wrong.  AVhile  on  my  way 
here  a  little  boy  flying  a  kite  passed  me.  The  string  of  the  kite 
having  rubbed  against  my  face,  I  seized  it,  and  broke  it.  The 
boy  lost  his  kite,  but  I  did  not  stop  to  pay  him  for  it.  I  did 
wrong.     I  ought  to  have  paid  him.'  " 

This  tenderness  of  conscience  went  far  toward  making  the 
poet  the  kindly,  noble,  honorable,  and  honored  man  that  he  was, 
whose  death  was  felt  as  a  loss  throughout  the  land.  • 

His  other  works  are  : 


The  Embargo, 

Tho  Genius  of  Columbia, 

Thanatopsis, 

The  Yellow  Violet, 

To  a  Waterfowl, 

O,  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids, 

The  Future  Life, 

The  Life  That  Is, 

October,  1866, 

Green  Eiver, 

A  Winter  Piece, 

The  West  Wind, 

The  Evening  Wind, 

The  Burial  Place, 

Blessed  Are  Those  that  Mourn, 

No  Man  Knoweth  His  Sepulchre, 

A  Walk  at  Sunset, 

Hymn  to  Death, 

The  Indian  Girl's  Lament, 

An  Indian  Story, 

An    Indian  at  the   Burial   place  of  His 

Father, 
Monument  Mountain, 
The  Massacre  at  Scio, 
The  Song  of  the  Greek  Amazon, 
The  Murdered  Traveller, 
Hymn  to  the  North  Star, 
The  Death  of  the  Flowers, 

The  Spanish 


Centennial  Ode, 
The  Fountain, 
An  Evening  Revery, 
The  Antiquity  of  Freedom, 
The  Crowded  Street, 
The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree, 
The  Night  Journey  of  a  River, 
The  Sower, 
The  Flood  of  Years, 
The  Land  of  Dreams, 
The  Burial  of  Love, 
The  May  Sun  Sheds  an  Amber  Light, 
The  Voice  of  Autumn, 
Sella, 

The  Little  People  of  the  Snow, 
The  White-Footed  Deer, 
Thirty  Poems, 
Translation  of  the  Iliad, 
Translation  of  the  Odyssey, 
Rizpah, 

Song  of  the  Stars, 
March, 

The  Gladness  of  Nature, 
After  a  Tempest, 
A  Forest  Hymn, 
June, 

A  Summer  Ramble, 
Ode  to  Washington, 
Revolution. 
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PROSE   WORKS. 


fers  of  a  Traveller, 
The  Skelton  Case, 


Medfleld, 

Articles  for  Mag^ines. 


SIS  TOBY  REVIEW. 

Give  the  ijopulation  of  the  United  States  in  1790, 

Give  it  from  the  last  census. 

IFIii/  tvas  Washington  City  so  named? 

IVJiat  was  the  ^'  Whiskeij  Hehellion'-? 

Wfio  was  the  leader  of  the  Federalists  ? 

Who  of  the  Anti- Federalists? 

Wliat  tvas  the  difference  in  'principles  ? 

IVhat  question  divided  the  third  presidential  election  ? 

Why  was  no  aid  sent  to  France? 

How  did  Atnerica  feel  towards  France  ? 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1807.  1882. 

WRITER    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  finer  human  lave."— Charles  Kingsley. 

' '  He  illustrates  the  gentler  themes  of  song,  and  pleads  for  justice,  humanity,  and  particu- 
larly the  beautiful,  with  a  poet's  deep  conviction  of  their  eternal  claims  upon  the  instinc- 
tive recognition  of  the  jn&n.^'—Rufiis  Grisivold. 

"  He  wrote  no  line,  which,  dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot  out,  and  uo  line,  which,  living, 
he  had  not  a  right  to  he  proud  of." 

If  a  man's  siirroimdings  make  the  man,  we  can  well  under- 
stand all  that  is  lovely  in  Longfellow's  nature.  His  grand- 
father General  Peleg  Wadsworth  occupied  an  elegant  mansion 
near  Portland,  Me.  Here  his  mother  passed  her  childhood, 
here  she  married,  and  here  she  spent  the  remaining  years  of  her 
life.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  fond  of  poetry  and  music, 
dancing  and  social  gayety,  and  a  profound  lover  of  Nature,  in 
all  her  varied  aspects.  She  was  a  tender  and  faithful  wife,  a 
loving  and  devoted  mother,  and  her  son  in  speaking  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  her  said,  "A  line  from  her  is  more  efficacious 
than  all  the  homilies  preached  in  Lent,  and  I  find  more  incite- 
ment to  virtue  in  merely  looking  at  her  handwriting  than  in  a 
whole  volume  of  ethics  and  moral  discourses.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  book  I  enjoy  so- much,  nor  one  from  which  I  derive  more 
profit  than  one  of  iTer  letters."  He  evidently  inherited  from  his 
mother  his  disposition  and  poetic  temperament;  from  his  father 
those  high  mora}  principles  that  were  his  safeguard  through  life. 
On  the  Longfellow  side  his  great-grandfather  Avas  a  blacksmith — 
a  good  family  of  English   stock. 

The  child  grew  into  boyhood  affectionate,  eager,  sensitive,  and 
noble.  He  was. anxious  to  do  right  and  it  grieved  him  to  do 
wrong.     His  tender  heart  mourned  over  the  death  of  a  robin, 

-See  illustration.  192 
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or  the  killing  or  harming  of  beast  or  bird.  He  never  liked  rude 
sports,  and  could  endure  the  rough  boys  at  the  public  school  only- 
one  week.  He  spent  his  vacations  at  his  grandfather  Wads- 
worth's  estate,  and  listened  with  delight  to  the  stirring  tales  in- 
cident to  Indian  wars  and  Revolutionary  times. 

His  surroundings  were  such  as  to  make  his  childhood  a  season 
of  great  happiness.  He  was  always  fond  of  reverting  to  it.  At 
nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  lo  a  school  taught  by  Mr.  Finney,  a 
kind  good  man,  and  a  faithful  teacher.  An  anecdote  connected 
with  this  school  is  recorded  of  him.  His  teacher  told  him  he 
must  write  a  composition.  Poor  little  Henry  had  never  before 
been  made  to  do  such  a  thing  and  to  his  youthful  mind  it  seemed 
an  impossibility. 

"  You  can  write,  can^t  you '?  "  said  Mr.  Finney.  ^^  Yes,''  re- 
plied Henry,  stammeringly.  "Well,  go  behind  the  schoolhouse 
and  find  something  to  write  about,  and  then  tell  all  you  know 
about  it,  and  that  will  be  a  composition." 

Henry  picked  up  his  slate  and  pencil,  quite  disconsolate,  but 
went  behind  the  barn  and  took  his  seat.  While  racking  his 
brain  for  thoughts  for  a  composition,  he  spied  a  turnip  growing 
in  the  garden  near  by,  so  he  wrote  : 

MR.  FINNEY'S  TURNIP. 

Mr.  Finney  had  a  turnip 

And  it  grew  behind  the  barn  ; 

And  It  grew,  and  it  grew, 

And  the  turnip  did  no  harm  ; 

And  it  grew,  and  it  grew 

Till  it  could  grow  no  taller, 

When  Mr.  Finney  took  it  up 

And  put  it  in  the  cellar. 

There  it  lay,  there  it  lay. 

Till  it  began  to  rot, 

When  his  daughter  Susan  washed  it 

And  put  it  in  the  pot. 

Then  she  boiled  it,  and  boiled  it. 

As  long  as  she  was  able. 

When  his  daughter  Lizzie  took  it, 

And  put  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Finney  and  his  wife 

Both  sat  down  to  sup, 

And  they  ate,  and  they  ate. 

Until  they  ate  the  turnip  up. 
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Mr.  Finney,  between  tears  and  smiles,  read  this  youthfid  pro- 
duction and  saw  visions  of  his  pupiPs  future  greatness.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  wrote  some  verses,  and  stole  out  of  his  father's 
house  one  evening  to  drop  them  stealthily  into  the  letter  box  of 
the  newspaper  office  on  the  corner.  He  walked  several  times  by 
the  box  fearing  to  be  seen  doing  so  audacious  a  deed,  but  finally 
when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking,  he  stood  on  tiptoe  and 
reaching  up  dropped  the  poem  in.  Off  he  hurried  with  a  flut- 
tering heart.  The  next  evening  he  walked  up  and  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  to  watch  the  printers  at  their  work. 
He  kept  saying  to  himself,  '^  Maybe  they  are  printing  my  poem 
now."  When  the  newspaper  came  he  carried  it  to  a  secret  cor- 
ner and  opened  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  his  poem  heading  the  j^oet's  corner. 

The  subject  was  ''  The  Battle  of  Lovell's  Pond,"  and  the 
last  two  verses  are  : 

*•  The  -warriors  that  fought  for  their  country— and  bled 
Have  sunk  to  their  rest ;  the  damp  earth  is  their  bed, 
No  stone  tells  the  place  where  their  ashes  repose, 
Nor  points  out  the  spot  from  the  graves  of  their  foes. 

They  died  in  their  glory,  surroilnded  by  fame, 
And  victory's  loud  trump  their  death  did  proclaim ; 
They  are  dead  ;  but  they  live  in  each  Patriot's  breast. 
And  their  names  are  engraven  on  honor's  bright  crest." 

He  often  said  in  referring  to  this  incident  of  his  boyhood,  *'I 
don't  think  any  other  literary  success  of  my  life  has  made  me 
quite  so  happy."  He  read  and  reread  it  and  went  over  to  a 
neighbor.  Judge  Mellen,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  it. 
■'*  Did  you  see  the  piece  of  poetry  in  to-day's  paper  ?  "  he  asked 
tremblingly.  "Yes,"  replied  the  Judge,  "very  stiff,  remarkably 
stiff,  and  moreover  I  believe  every  word  of  it  was  borrowed." 
Poor  Henry's  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  hurried  home  to  cry 
/  himself  to  sleep. 

AYhen    fifteen  he  entered   Bowdoin   College   with   an    older 

/     brother,  and  graduated  second  in  his  class.     Some  fifteen  years 

\    after  his  graduation  the  Chair  of  Modern  Languages  and  Litera- 

\tare  was  created  that  he  might  fill  it.    He  had  intended  to  study 
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law,  but  accei^tecl  the  call  from  his  Alma  Mater,  provided  three 

years  should  be  given  hina  to  travel  iu   Europe  in  preparation 

for  his  work.     Most  of  this  time  was  spent  in  Germany,   Italy, 

France,  and  Spain.     Immediately  upon  his  return  he  assumed 

^^  his  duties  as  professor  on  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 

^Bjear,  which  in  those  days  was  considered  very  fine. 

^B      He  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the  students,  and  became  a 

^^ power  in  the  University.     He  contributed  to  the  "Xorth  Ameri- 

I     €an  Keview,"  and  to  other  of  the  best  periodicals  of  that  day, 

(      but  his  pay  was  exceedingly  small. 

In  1831  he  married  Miss  Mary  Storer  Potter,  a  famous  beauty 
of  Portland,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached.     The  marriage 
was  in  every  way  suitable  and  pleasing  to  both  families.     She 
was  very   highly   educated  and  possessed   a  mind  of   unusual 
power.     She  had  a  cheerful  and  amiable  disposition,  and  every- 
thing promised   happiness  to   the  young  professor.     He  com- 
menced housekeeping  in  Brunswick  in  a  house  still  standing. 
/  Here   for  five  years  he  lived,  writing  in   bis  leisure  moments 
^   sketches  of  travel  called    Outre  Mer.     He   kept   a  scrap-book 
^  of  the   notices  of  his  writings,  which  he  christened  Puffs  and 
Counter  Blasts, 

He  began  to  long  for  a  wider  sphere,  and  when  in  1835  he 
was  offered  a  professorship  in  Harvard,  he  at  once  accepted.  He 
sailed  for  Europe  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  Scandina- 
vian languages,  and  pass  further  time  in  Germany.  He  was 
I  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  of  her  young  lady  friends. 
They  met  in  London  the  Carlyles,  to  whom  they  had  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Carlyle  invited  the 
party  to  take  tea  with  him  at  Chelsea.  Mrs.  Longfellow  wrote 
that  they  were  just  as  much  charmed  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  as  with 
L^her  husband. 

■H  At  Amsterdam  Mrs.  Longfellow  was  taken  violently  ill.  She 
l^keemed  to  recover  and  they  journeyed  on  to  Rotterdam,  but 
P  there  she  died.  Mr.  Longfellow  seemed  stunned  by  her  unex- 
pected death.     He  took  a  carriage  and  travelled  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Rhine,  visiting  castles  and  cathedrals  and  wonderful  ruins 
of  that  picturesque  laud,  but  in  a  gloom  that  nothing  could 
lighten.  At  Heidelberg  he  stopped  to  resume  his  studies,  and 
here  it  was  he  met  Bryant,  who  cheered  and  soothed  him  very 
much.  The  summer  following  his  bereavement  he  spent  in 
Switzerland.  At  Interlachen,  that  lovely  little  village  among 
the  Alps,  he  met  Miss  Francis  Appleton,  a  Boston  lady  who 
I  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  A  friendship  between  the  two- 
was  formed,  and  the  romance  that  followed  the  meeting  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Hyperion. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1836  and  assumed  his  duties  at 
Cambridge.  Here  he  formed  friendships  that  were  a  life-long 
blessing  and  delight  to  him.  The  old  Craigie  House,  famous  as 
having  been  the  headquarters  of  General  Washington,  was  then 
a  boarding-house.  Longfellow  wished  to  board  there,  and  applied 
to  the  landlady  for  a  room.  "I  don't  take  students  to  board,*' 
she  replied  to  the  youthful  looking  man.  "But  I  am  Professor 
Longfellow,"  he  said.  "Oh!  then,  you  may  come,"  was  the 
answer.  He  was  given  the  very  room  in  which  Washington  had 
stayed.  The  historical  associations  charmed  the  professor,  and 
at  the  death  of  the  landlady  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Appleton, 
bought  the  place  for  him. 

His  acquaintance  with  Miss  Appleton  had  been  renewed  some 
time  before  this,  and  the  poet  was  deeply  devoted  to  her.  It  is 
said  Hyperion  won  her.  At  that  time  he  showed  a  fondness  for 
gay  colored  clothing.  "Longfellow  was  a  man  of  society;  an 
adept  in  the  graces  of  the  drawing-room;  a  lover  of  the  theatre^ 
a  connoisseur  of  good  dinners;  a  patron  of  fashionable  tailors." 
Charles  Dickens  once  wrote  to  him,  "McDowell  the  boot-maker, 
Beale  the  hosier,  Loffin  the  trouser-maker,  and  Black  more  the 
coat-cutter  have  all  been  at  the  point  of  death,  but  have  slowly 
recovered.  The  medical  men  all  agree  that  it  was  exhaustion,, 
occasioned  by  early  rising — to  icait  upon  youJ^ 

Six  years  after  the  first  meeting  with  Miss  Appleton  they 
were  married.     Longfellow  was  now  a  man  of  thirty-six  and  of 
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rapidly  widening  fame.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage  his  eyes 
began  to  fail  and  his  wife  furnished  eyes  for  him  by  reading 
aloud  to  him,  and  writing  for  him  a  great  deal  for  several  years. 

His  college  duties  allowed  him  very  little  time  for  literary 
labors.  What  a  pity  to  drudge  through  his  best  years,  giving 
only  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  time  to  his  real  life-work!  Other 
men  could  have  lectured  to  college  boys,  but  how  few  could 
have  written  his  poems. 

Five  little  children  had  come  into  the  family  since  the  mar- 
riage, and  poetry  was  so  poor-paying  an  investment  in  those 
days  that  he  did  not  dare  give  up  his  professorship.  His  ways 
with  little  children  were  wonderful.  He  always  exerted  himself 
to  entertain  them,  and  he  would  talk  to  them  about  their  play- 
things and  whatever  interested  them  most.  If  a  little  girl,  he 
would  ask  to  see  her  dolls.  ^^Xot  your  fine  ones  that  you  keep 
for  company,"  he  w^ould  say  to  her,  "but  your  every-day  dolls." 
And  the  shabby  little  favorites,  with  battered  noses,  destitute 
of  arms  and  legs,  would  be  brought  in  to  be  shown  to  him. 

Edith,  his  youngest  daughter,  was  crying  one  day  because  the 
nurse  was  curling  her  hair.  Her  father  took  the  fretting  child 
upon  his  knee  and  said: 

There  was  h  little  girl, 

And  she  had  a  little  curl 

That  hung  right  down  her  forehead ; 

And  when  she  was  good, 

She  was  very  good  indeed, 

But  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid ! 

The  child  could  not  help  laughing,  and  the  cry  was  over.  At 
some  literary  gathering,  some  years  after  this,  a  lady  was  dis- 
•cussing  w^ith  him  the  nonsensical  rhymes  attributed  to  learned 
poets,  and  said  she  could  not  conceive  how  people  with  any 
sense  could  write  such  stuff.  "For  instance,"  she  continued, 
'"There  was  a  little  girl,"  etc.  Longfellow  laughed  heartily,  and 
turning  to  his  daughter  sitting  near,  said :  "  Why,  Edith,  didn't  I 
say  that  about  you?"  "Yes,"  she  replied,  "when  I  would  not 
have  my  hair  curled." 

Longfellow  always  set  apart  twilight,  the  hour  when  the  lamps 
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Avere  lighted,  as   *^Tlie  Childreii's  Hour/'   and  he  allowed   no 
duties  to  interfere  with  it. 

He  rose  at  five  o'clock  every  morning  that  he  might  have  time 
enough  to  send  the  autographs  asked  each  day,  '^because,''  he 
said,  *' somebody  would  be  made  the  happier  thereby.''  A 
schoolgirl  wrote  for  an  original  poem.  '^I  could  not  write  it," 
said  Mr.  Longfellow,  "but  I  tried  to  say  no  so  softly  that  she 
would  think  it  better  than  yes.^^ 

He  never  spoke  impatiently  of  any  one,  unless  it  was  of  a 
certain  class  of  critics  who  delight  in  spoiling  an  author's  reputa- 
tion. He  himself  was  always  so  helpful  to  young  writers  and 
was  tolerant  to  the  last  degree  of  other  people's  faults. 

The  last  twenty  years  were  inexpressibly  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  Her  death  was  particularly  sad.  She  had  been 
melting  sealing  wax  to  amuse  her  little  children,  when  some  of 
it  fell  upon  her  dress,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  in  flames. 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  badly  burned  in  tryiirg  to  save  her,  and 
was  confined  to  his  bed  when  the  funeral  took  place.  She  was 
buried  on  the  anniversary  of  her  marriage  day,  and  was  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms.  She  was  long  remembered 
in  Cambridge  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  beautiful 
not  only  in  body,  but  in  spirit  and  life. 

No  mention  of  his  loss  was  ever  made  in  any  of  his  published 
verse;  indeed,  he  could  speak  of  it  to  no  one,  but  after  her  death 
his  poetry  was  much  sadder.  He  felt  the  approach  of  old  age 
without  her  beloved  companionship  to  be  intolerable,  but  his 
children  were  very  loving  and  dutiful,  and  they  gradually  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts  and  cheered  his  solitude.  He  was  a  famous 
man  and  the  world  made  many  demands  upon  him.  He  had  as 
intimate  friends,  Sumner,  Felton,  Hawthorne  and  Agassiz.  His 
friendship  with  Charles  Sumner  was  beautiful.  It  was  Sumner 
to  dine,  Sumner  to  tea,  Sumner  to  pass  the  night,  and  they  were 
never  separated  for  any  length  of  time  w^Ithout  notes  passing 
between  them. 

Sumner  w^a.s  one  of  the  "Five  of  Clubs,"  w^hich  was  after- 
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wards  dubbed  the  "Mutual  Adrairatioa  Society/'  on  account 
of  the  favorable  reviews  of  each  other's  articles.  The  other 
four  members  were  Longfellow,  Hilllard,  Cleveland  and  Felton. 
Mr.  Longfellow  always  enjoyed  a  joke  at  his  own  expense, 
and  would  laugh  heartily  when  telling  it.  A  party  of  English- 
men once  told  him  as  there  were  no  ruins  in  this  country  to  see, 
they  thought  they  would  come  to  see  him.  On  another  occasion 
a  western  'Mioosier"  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Craigie  House,  and 
when  the  owner  appeared,  inquired  if  that  was  the  house  in  which 
George  Washington  had  once  lived.  "It  is,''  said  Mr.  Long- 
fellow. "Well,  by  the  way,  may  I  inquire  who  occupies  it  at  the 
present  time?"  "Certainly,"  said  the  poet,  "Longfellow  is  my 
name."  "Longfeller,  Longfeller — you  don't  mean  Henry  W. 
Longfeller?"  "That's  my  name,"  was  the  answer.  "Well  I 
own  that  beats  me.  I  thought  Longfeller  died  long  before 
Washington  was  born." 

i    He  would  receive  all  sorts  of  letters  with  unreasonable,  and 
sometimes  ludicrous  demands.     One  man  wrote: 

Dear  Sir: 

As  you  are  getting  very  old,  and  are  likely  to  drop  off  at  any  time,  I 
thought  I  had  better  get  your  autograph  as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly,  etc. 

Mr.  Longfellow  always  answered  every  request  that  came, 
even  when  the  return  postage  failed  to  be  sent.  "It  will  do 
no  harm,"  he  would  say,  "and  to  refuse  might  hurt  the  feelings 
of  some  worthy  person." 

A  pretty  tribute  was  paid  to  him  while  he  was  in  England, 
t  was  known  that  he  would  visit  the  Queen  on  a  certain  day, 
and,  as  he  passed  along  the  corridors,  he  was  surprised  to  find  so 
lany  people  peeping  from  doors  and  windows  to  see  him.  The 
ueen  herself  was  a  little  disturbed  by  it,  and  upon  inquiring 
nto  the  cause  found  that  the  servants  had  been  listening  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  he  read  Evangeline  to  his  children,  and  they 
said  they  wanted  to  see  the  author  of  that  beautiful  poem. 
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stand  which  Coleridge  used  when  writing  his  ^'Ancient  Mariner/' 
an  iron  pen  made  from  the  fetter  of  Bonnivard  the  prisoner  of 
Chillon,  the  old  clock  on  the  stair,  the  chair  made  from  the 
chestnut  tree  under  which  the  '^village  smithy"  stood,  and  many 
souvenirs  of  Washington.  He  always  enjoyed  showing  these  to 
visitors,  and  would  enter  into  minute  details  regarding  each. 
Longfellow  certainly  possessed  the  art  of  growing  old  gracefully. 
How  few  literary  men  show  such  unselfish  and  lov^able  traits  of 
character! 

He  was  a  poet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  swept 
every  chord  of  tenderness,  beauty  and  pathos,  and  lightened  the 
sprrows  and  heightened  the  joys  of  every  home. 

Hawthorne  gave  him  the  story  of  Evangeline.  It  had  been 
given  to  him  for  a  novel,  but  he  had  declined  using  it,  so  sug- 
gested it  to  Longfellow.  This  is  undoubtedly  his  best  poem. 
He  has  been  accused  of  plagiarism  in  his  Hiawatha^  copying  the 
style  and  meter  from  "Kalevala,"  but  the  charge  must  be  unjust. 
Other  coincidences  more  startling  have  occurred  in  poetry  and 
prose.  His  articles  against  slavery  were  written  when  return- 
ing from  Europe  the  first  time.  His  convictions  were  very 
strong  on  this  subject,  and  were  made  stronger  still  when  Preston 
Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  caned  Charles  Sumner,  his  friend,  in 
the  Senate. 

He  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  surrounded  by 
family  and  friends.  They  buried  him  in  Mount  Auburn.  "The 
singer  is  gone,  but  his  songs  remain.''  A  marble  bust  stands 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  only  American  poet  so  honored,  for 
he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  both  hemispheres. 

His  other  works  are  : 

Kavanagh,  The  Builders, 

Aftermath,  Paul  Reveres  Ride, 

Pandora ,  Excelsior, 

Poems  of  Places,  Resignation, 

Keramos,  Outre  Mer, 

The  Voices  of  the  Night,  Miles  Standish, 

The  Golden  Legend,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 

New  England's  Tragedies,  England  and  Wales, 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  Ultima  Thule. 
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HISTOBY  REVIEW. 


in    Washington 


1.  TVIien  did  Washington  die  ? 

2,  Jflio  delivered  the  funeral  oration  ? 

3.  When   did     Congress    first    assefnble 
City  ? 

4,  What  ivas  the  *^  Alien  Laiv  ^'? 

3.  llliat  was  the  ^^ Sedition  Law  ''  ? 

6,  When  did  the  Democratic  party  originate  ? 

7,  What  ivas  Jefferson^ s  first  act  of  administration? 

8,  What  laivs  tvere  repealed  ? 

9,  What  was  the   ^^  Louisiana  Purchase  ' ' ? 
10,  What  sum  was  paid  for  Louisiana  ? 


EDWARD  EVERETT. 

DORCHESTER,    MASS. 

1794.  1865. 

Edward  Everett,  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  was  for  a  short 
time  a  pupil  of  Daniel  Webster.  Boys  naturally  imitate  young 
men  older  than  themselves,  so  it  may  have  been  from  tins 
teacher,  who  was  only  twelve  years  his  senior,  that  Edw^ard 
Everett  learned  that  love  of  country  and  devotion  to  her  princi- 
ples which  ever  characterized  him  through  life.  Can  we  not 
almost  hear  the  pupil  exclaim  with  the  master:  "Our  country, 
our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country  !'^  Admiration 
leads  to  imitation,  so  may  we  not  also  trace  the  teacher  in  the 
orator?  It  is  true  that  the  boy  of  eight  was  a  pupil  of  the  man 
of  twenty  for  only  a  very  short  period  of  time,  but  that  associa- 
tion brought  about  a  lifetime  friendship  between  the  two  men. 

Everett's  father  moved  to  Boston  to  educate  his  sons,  and 
lived  on  Essex  street.  The  older  boy,  Alexander  Hill  Everett, 
was  then  in  Harvard,  and  it  was  decided  that  Edward,  who  was 
only  ten,  must  begin  the  study  of  Greek  to  prepare  for  his  entrance 
examination.  The  family  were  too  poor  to  buy  two  grammars, 
so  the  little  fellow  was  forced  to  walk  each  day  from  Essex  street 
through  Washington  street  and  over  the  lonely  road  to  Harvard 
to  secure  his  brother's  book.  Then  it  was  his  connection  with 
the  college  began,  and  it  lasted  through  sixty-one  years.  He 
was  a  student  four  years,  a  tutor  two,  a  professor  nine,  the  presi- 
dent three,  a  director  two,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  held  a 
lectureship). 

Everett's  place  in  American  literature  is  due  rather  to  the  im- 
pulse he  gave  to  letters  than  to  what  he  himself  added  to  them. 
He  was  in  every  way  fitted  to  give  to  the  world,  able  works 
but  his  busy  life  forbade. 

He  entered  Harvard  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  during  his- 
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.entire  course  \yas  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  youthful  genius. 
'He  edited  a  college  magazine  called  the  "  Harvard  Lyceum/' 
and  won  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  strong  and  forcible  writer. 
At  seventeen  he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  At  eighteen  he  became  a  tutor,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  on  his  theological  studies.  During  this  year  (1812)  he 
delivered  a  very  spirited  poem  on  the  "American  Poets."  At 
nineteen  he  was  ordained  a  minister,  and  became  distinguished 
at  once  as  an  orator.  At  twenty  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Harvard,  and  asked  permission  to  travel  and  study  in 
Europe  four  years  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  his  duties. 

While  in  England  he  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  literary 
men  of  the  day.  Scott  entertained  him  delightfully  at  Abbots- 
ford;  he  also  met  Byron,  Jeffrey,  Campbell,  Mackintosh,  and 
Davy.  He  spent  a  winter  in  Italy  and  Greece,  where  he  made  a 
special  study  of  the  ancient  classics  and  modern  languages;  and 
while  abroad  he  studied  the  history  and  principles  of  civil  and 
public  law  as  then  taught  in  the  German  universities,  and 
made  a  thorough  examination  into  the  political  systems  of 
Europe. 

On  his  return  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  professor,  and 
succeeded  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Greek  by  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  Greek  literature.  These  lectures  were  at  first 
delivered  to  his  class,  but  afterwards  he  was  urged  to  repeat  them 
I  before  large  audiences  in  Boston.  It  was  in  1824  that  he  de- 
j  livered  his  noted  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 
I  His  subject  was:  "Circumstances  Favorable  to  the  Progress  of 
I  Literature  in  America."  People  came  in  crowds  to  hear  him, 
^  attracted  partly  by  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  partly  through 

N curiosity  to  see  Lafayette,  who  was  to  be  by  the  orator's  side, 
bey  listened  to  him  with  enthusiasm  and  delight,  as  he  painted 
[glowing  hues  the  political,  the  social,  and  the  literary  future 
'  our  country.  His  closing  words  were  a  tribute  to  Lafayette, 
and  his  hearers  were  left  in  a  state  of  emotion  too  deep  for  tu- 
multuous applause.     It  was  a  wonderful  effort. 
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The  following  year  he  was  nominated,  without  his  knowledge, 
and  elected  to  Congress.  While  a  professor  he  edited  the 
"North  American  Review."  His  chief  object  was  to  imbue  it 
with  a  national  spirit,  and  so  he  contributed  articles  defending 
with  great  energy  our  country  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by 
foreigners. 

/  He  remained  in  Congress  ten  years,  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
/•chusetts,  being  three  times  re-elected,  and  was  the  first  to  organize 
boards  of  education,  normal  schools,  and  agricultural  surveys 
of  the  State.  He  was  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary when  Wm.  H.  Harrison  was  President.  He  secured 
for  our  country  the  right  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  He  was 
recalled  to  become  President  of  Harvard.  Then  it  was  he  col- 
lected his  speeches  and  orations  and  had  them  published  in  two 
volumes.  Upon  Daniel  Webster's  death  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  under  Fillmore,  and  edited  Webster's  works  in  six  volumes, 
writing  for  them  an  elaborate  memoir.  He  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  one  year,  and  it  was  then  that  he  opposed  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  He  was  nominated  for  Vice-President, 
but  was  defeated.  His  health  failed,  and  he  took  his  family  to 
Europe,  and  there  remained  until  the  state  of  politics  in  bl- 
own country  brought  him  home. 

- ,  .When  Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  proposed  that*  the  gov- 
ernment should  buy  Mt.  Vernon,  Everett  entered  heartily  into 
the  project.  He  delivered  an  address  in  Boston  on  the  Charac- 
ter of  Washington,  which  he  repeated  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  and  gave  the  proceeds  to  this  fund.  He  also  gave  ten 
thousand  dollars  earned  by  him  from  articles  written  for  the 
"New  York  Ledger,"  so  that  in  all  he  gave  towards  the  object 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

W^hen  the  Civil  AYar  began  he  was  zealous  in  supporting  the 
Union,  although  he  tried  to  avert  the  conflict. 

AYhen  he  heard  of  Sherman's  march  through  Georgia,  and  the 
suffering  of  the  people  in  Savannah,  he  delivered  an  address,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants. 
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He  caught  cold  from  exposure  at  this  time,  and  died  January 
15,  1865,  just  five  days  after  the  lecture. 

Everett's  theory  was  that  any  man  can  do  fairly  well  anything 
that  he  honestly  tries  to  do.  He  undertook  whatever  work  lay 
before  him,  and  did  it  successfully.  (He  became  distinguished  as 
an  orator,  as  a  man  of  letters,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  diplomatist.] 
Had  he  labored  simply  in  the  line  of  literary  work  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  left  even  a  greater  monument  to 
his  genius  than  is  found  in  his  speeches  and  orations. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

Who  tvas  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall? 

Wliat  ivorh  did  he  accomplish  for  the  good  of  his 
country  ? 

What  caused  the  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr? 

IVJiat  became  of  Aaron  Burr  ? 

What  tvas  the  *^  Embargo  Acf? 

WJiat  tvere  the  ^*  Order  in  Council''  and  ^' 3Iilan  De- 
cree ''  ? 

How  did  they  affect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  T' 

Who  invented  the  first  steamboat  ? 

What  ivas  the  boat  called? 

Why  did  Jefferson  decline  a  third  term? 


LYDIA  HUNTLEY  SIGOURNEY. 

NORWICH,    CONN. 

1791.  1865. 

WRITER   OF    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    ERA. 

John.  Adams.  Lincolu. 

"  When  I  think  of  the  genuine  love  of  mau  aud  nature,  the  sincere  moral  helpfulness, 
and  the  half-a- hundred  blameless  volumes  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  I  regret  that  literary  justice 
permits  the  critic  to  do  no  more  than  chronicle  the  death  of  her  fa-tne.''—Eichardson. 

Although  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  precocity  neces- 
sarily foreshadows  genius,  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  dis- 
tinguished writers  have  in  childhood  displayed  remarkable 
powers. 

Lydia  Huntley,  the  only  child  of  Ezekiel  Huntley  and  Sophia 
Wentworth,  was  one  of  those  precocious  children  who  astounded 
all  who  knew  her.  At  three  years  of  age  she  was  "  reading 
fluently,"  and  at  eight  years  of  age  we  find  her  like  Pope,  "  lisping 
in  numbers";  a  graduate  at  fifteen,  and  a  teacher  before  she 
was  nineteen.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  development  of  her  genius;  when  we  find  her  the  only 
child  of  her  parents  without  brothers  and  sisters  to  share  her 
lot;  trained  in  habits  of  order  and  diligence  by  a  wise  and 
judicious  mother;  accustomed  to  companionship  with  elders 
from  babyhood, — we  can  well  see  how  her  intellect  became  cul- 
tivated at  a  very  early  age. 

She  was  sent  to  a  boarding  school  in  Hartford  and  after  com- 
pleting her  education  became  associated  with  Miss  Hyde  as  a 
teacher  at  Norwich,  her  native  place.  The  school  was  success- 
ful, for  she  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule,  "A  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country";  but  when  two 
years  later  she  was  offered  a  better  position,  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  go  to  Hartford.  She  had  not  been  able  to  secure  a  publisher 
for  her  sketches  and  poems.  She  had  in  the  midst  of  her  teach- 
ing work  continued  to  '* scribble  as  she  had  done  as  a  child,"  al- 
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ways  having  faith  that  something  would  develop  to  enable  her 
■bo  let  the  world  know  the  thoughts  which  had  found  expression. 
Some  early  contributions  to  the  journals  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Daniel  Wadsworth,  a  very  wealthy  and  intelligent  gen- 
tleman of  Hartford.  He  persuaded  her  to  collect  her  writings 
and  publish  them  in  a  volume,  and  by  his  liberal  means  she  was 
enabled  to  do  this.  In  1815  the  little  volume  appeared  under 
the  modest  title  of  Moral  Pltces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  The  book 
had  little  real  merit  to  commend  it,  but  its  reputation  was  due 
doubtless  to  indirect  influence,  and  it  was  only  the  beginning  of 
what  she  was  to  accomplish  afterwards.  She  has  been  called 
the  "American  Hemans." 

In  1819  she  married  Mr.  Charles  Sigourney,  a  merchant  of 
Hartford,  of  cultivated  literary  attainments.  He  was  proud  of 
the  poetiqal  ability  of  his  wife,  and  encouraged  her  to  pursue 
her  work.  Her  whole  object  seemed  to  be  to  try  to  do  some 
good  in  the  world,  and  although  British  critics  accused  her  of 
imitating  Mrs.  Hemans  and  attempted  to  disparage  her  genius, 
American  critics  were  very  kind  and  considerate.  One  defined 
her  powers  thus,  "  Mrs.  Sigourney's  works  express  with  great 
purity  and  evident  sincerity  the  tender  affections  which  are  so 
natural  to  the  female  heart,  and  the  lofty  aspirations  after  a 
higher  and  better  state  of  being  which  constitute  the  truly  en- 
nobling and  elevating  principle  in  art  as  well  as  nature.  Love 
and  religion  are  the  unvarying  elements  of  her  song ;  if  her 
powers  of  expression  were  equal  to  the  purity  and  elevation  of 
her  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  she  would  be  a  female  Milton 
/  or  a  Christian  Pindar.  In  blank  verse  she  is  very  successful. 
j  The  poems  she  has  written  in  this  measure  have  not  un frequently 
much  of  the  manner  of  Wordsworth  and  may  be  nearly  or  quite 
I      as  highly  relished  by  his  admirers.'' 

1  With  all  her  literary  work  Mrs.  Sigourney  did  not  neglect 

\    her  higher  and  nobler  work  of  wife  and  mother.     She  showed  as 

much  skill  in  domestic  duties  and  household  matters  as   though 

these   alone   formed   her   pursuits.     She   only  pursued   literary 
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studies  for  recreation.  Just  think  what  she  accomplished!  She 
wrote  forty-six  books,  besides  two  thousand  articles  which  she 
contributed  to  three  hundred  periodicals. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  that  she  taught  us  *^  the  melody  of  heaven." 
To  her  every  mourner  should  go,  not  to  learn  of  the  melan- 
choly of  the  tomb,  but  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  She 
elevates  the  hopes  of  the  Christian,  and  chastens  the  thoughts 
of  the  worldly-minded.  Her  Letters  to  Mothers  exhorts  them  to 
exercise  aright  the  power  they  have  over  the  unformed  character 
of  the  child,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  mother  to  teach,  for 
wise  men  in  all  ages  have  so  believed.  As  they  have  attained 
their  degrees  from  the  ^^  College  of  Instruction"  they  must  fash- 
ion their  pupils  after  their  own  example.  Children  are  natural 
\  imitators,  and  she  warns  mothers  to  guard  against  those  habits 
)  which  will  be  carried  into  another  generation  and  brought  up  as 
witnesses  of  their  neglect.  She  advocates  that  a  woman  can  be  a 
truer  patriot  by  teaching  at  her  own  fireside  lessons  of  wisdom, 
integrity,  and  peace,  than  were  she  to  ^^  thunder  in  senates,  usurp 
dominion,  or  seek  the  clarion  blasts  of  fame."  She  believes  in 
women  having  some  employment  by  which  they  can  obtain  a 
/  livelihood  in  case  of  necessity,  and  she  urges  mothers  so  to  edu- 
■  cate  their  daughters,  that  if  reverses  should  come,  poverty  shall 
\^    not  follow,  and  they  need  not  feel  dependent  and  helpless. 

Mrs.  Sigourney  was  a  friend  alike  to  the  poor,  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  idiot,  and  the  slave.  She  economized  in  her  wardrobe 
and  luxuries  that  she  might  aid  the  needy.  Her  life  was  one  of 
earnest,  active  philanthropy.  In  1840  she  travelled  in  Europe, 
and  upon  her  return  wrote  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands. 
Tlien  followed  Scenes  in  My  Native  Land. 

I  Not  alone  for  her  writings  do  we  remember  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
but  for  her  consecration  to  human  good.  She  was  inspired  by 
faith,  which  was  nourished  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  she  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  coming  generations  as  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  to  sanctify  and  enlarge  the  influence  of  woman. 
Tlie  Faded  Hope,  written  at  the  death  of  her  only  son,  just  as  he 
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lad  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  all  a  mother's  hope  was 
"centered  in  him,  is  a  touching  and  beautiful  memorial  of  this 
severe  bereavement. 

Her  books  were  much  read  in  England  and  France.  The 
Queen  of  France  presented  her  with  a  diamond  bracelet  as  a  token 
of  her  esteem.  Addison  was  her  model  in  prose  as  Mrs.  Hemans 
was  in  verse.  We,  with  Richardson,  regret  that  to  the  critic  of 
to-day  is  left  only  the  task  of  chronicling  the  death  of  her  fame. 

Her  works  are : 


Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse, 

Traits  of  the  Aborigines, 

Biography  of  Females, 

Evening  Readings  in  History, 

Memoir  of  Phebe  Hammond, 

Tales  and  Essays  for  Children, 

History  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 

Girl's  Reading  Book, 

Boy's  Reading  Book, 

Pocahontas  and  Other  Poems, 

Child's  Book, 

Poems  for  the  Sea, 

The  Lovely  Sisters, 

Weeping  Willow, 

Illustrated  Poems, 

Letters  to  Pupils, 

Elxamples  of  Life  and  Death, 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  Cook, 

Past  Meridian, 


Biography  and  Writings  of  A.  M.  Hyde, 
Sketch  of  Connecticut, 
Biography  of  Pious  Persons, 
Letters  to  Young  Ladies, 
Sketches  and  Tales.   Poetry  for  Children, 
Zinzendorff  and  Other  Poems, 
Olive  Buds, 
Letters  to  Mothers, 
Religious  Poems,  ^ 

Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands, 
Scenes  in  My  Native  Land, 
Voice  of  Flowers, 
Myrtis  and  Other  Sketches. 
Water  Drops, 
Whisper  to  a  Bride, 
Olive  Leaves, 
The  Faded  Hope, 

The  Western  Home  and  Other  Poems, 
Sayings  of  the  Little  Ones,  and  Poems  for 
their  Mothers. 


histohy  review.   . 

1.  Who  succeeded  Jefferson  fTYI/Qy-^'L^^-^.-irT  ^ 

2.  To  tvhat  party  did  he  belong  P    ^  il/VMA^^c^d^^  v>U-v  /fY^^ 

3.  What  caused  the  tvar  with  Tripoli?  ^^J  >  ^^ViX--t^_.^ 

4.  When  was  the  second  war  declared  with  England? 

What  led  to  it?  ^    ^• 

5.  Soiv  long  did  this  tvar  last?J^^  i  ^  ^    \ 

6.  Who   saidf.  f^  We  have  met   the  enemy  and  they  are 

ours'^?y^£-W.--<-^ 
Who  said,  *' JDon^t  give  up  the  ship  ^??  (   i^  l.<    '.-\Jl.<^.^ 
When  and  by  ivhotn  tvas    **  Star  Sx>angled  Banner  ^^ 

ivritten?  '^XJlA^f  j  "]  ^  i  ^^- 

When  was  peace  di^clahed  tvith  England  ?  ^  /    ^     ' 
Was  the  question,  that  occasioned    the  war    ever  dC"  " 

cided  ?  >|^  • 


AUGUSTUS  BALDWIN  LONGSTREET. 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

1790.  1870. 

WRITER    OF    THE    llEPUBLIC. 

John  Adams.  Grant. 

•'  His  pen  was  uever  idle." 

Longstreet  is  an  old  Dutch  name.  The  Langstraats  first  pame 
to  America  about  1657.  They  were  always  known  as  ingenious 
and  energetic  people.  The  mother  of  Augustus  Baldwin  Long- 
street  had  Norman  blood  in  her  veins,  and  could  trace  her 
lineage  to  1607;  so  the  sturdy  Dutch  and  the  vivacious,  high- 
j  spirited  Norman  mingled  in  the  blood  of  the  boy.  The  out- 
1  come  was  a  many-sided  man — strong,  courageous,  humorous,  and 
dev^out. 

It  was  from  the  mother,  Hannah  Longstreet,  that  the  boy  re- 
ceived his  rich  inheritance  of  physical  and  moral  capabilities. 
The  law  of  heredity  is  that  great  men  have  great  mothers,  so  like 
Hannah  of  old,  the  prayers  of  this  faithful  mother  were  answered 
in  the  career  of  the  illustrious  son. 

The  boy  w^as  not  happy  at  school,  for  he  did  not  like  to  study 
and  he  tells  us  himself  that  his  teachers  thought  him  a  dunce, 
and  treated  him  accordingly.  Those  were  the  days  of  brutali- 
ties and  dunce-blocks.  The  boy  was  perched  upon  a  stool  and 
made  to  stand  there  for  hours  with  a  paj^er  cap  upon  his  head. 
One  can  imagine  the  mortification  this  must  have  brought  to  a 
timid,  shrinking  nature.  A  happy  time  came  when  his  father 
moved  to  Edgefield  District,  S.  C.  He  revelled  then  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  country.  His  highest  ambition  was  to  "outrun,  out- 
jump,  outshoot  and  overthrow  any  man  in  the  district.'' 

After  two  years  he  w^ent  back  to  the  Richmond  Academy, 
which  he  always  called  "that  hated  penitentiary.''     An  incident, 
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however,  occurred  at  this  time  to  change  his  whole  life.  By- 
some  good  providence  George  McDuffie  was  his  room-mate  and 
bedfellow.  George  devoured  with  greediness  every  paper  and 
book  that  he  could  lay  his  hand  ujDon,  and  as  he  supposed  his 
room-mate  would  be  as  eager  for  knowledge  as  he  himself,  he  al- 
Avays  read  aloud.  It  was  thus  that  Longstreet  acquired  his  first 
taste  for  reading.  He  noticed  that  his  room-mate  knew  twice  as 
much  as  he  did  after  the  reading  of  the  same  books  and  papers. 
I^p  A  determination  seized  him  to  rival  him,  if  possible,  and  he  be- 
gan reading  with  care,  and  studying  what  he  read,  and  the  result 
§was  marvelous. 
'  After  two  years  he  left  Richmond  Academy  and  was  put 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Moses  Waddell  in  South  Carolina. 
/  His   mental  development  was  rapid  and  steady    during    these 

I  years.  There  is  no  estimating  the  influence  of  this  Christian 
teacher  upon  the  mind  of  the  youthful  pupil.  The  fragrance  of 
his  noble  and  beautiful  life  still  lingers  in  the  circles  where  he 
was  known. 
His  stay  in  Carolina  was  productive  of  growth  in  political 
opinions  as  well  as  in  character  and  book-learning.  Taking 
sides  with  the  State-Rights  party  at  this  time,  he  never  left  it. 
He  was  public-spirited  and  intensely  patriotic,  and  when  in  after 
years  the  battle  waxed  hot,  he  was  restive  until  he  entered  the 
lists. 

In  1811  he  joined  the  junior  class  in  Yale.  He  had  been  so 
well  prepared  by  Dr.  Waddell,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing the  prescribed  course  there.  He  said  that  the  two  years  spent 
there  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  not  only  loved  all  the 
professors  at  Yale,  but  he  had  a  tender  regard  for  all  the  people 
of  New  Haven.     "That  the  young  Georgia  student  who  was  all 

Ibis  life  so  intense  in  his  Southern  feelings,  found  the  people  of 
iNew  Haven  so  congenial  to  him,  just  like  the  people  he  had 
■loved  all  his  life — is  not  at  all  strange,  for  ignorance  is  the  mother 
Bof  prejudice." 
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Conn.  While  there  he  ^^  sat  under  the  ministry  '^  of  Lymaa 
Beecher,  that  giant  in  his  day.  No  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  Longstreet's  character  and  career.  He  frequently  al- 
luded, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  the  romance  connected  with  his 
classmate  Alexander  Fisher  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dr. 
Beecher.  They  w^ere  engaged  to  be  married,  and  were  in  every 
way  congenial.  Fisher  was  sent  to  England  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  college,  and  on  his  return  was  shipwrecked  and 
lost.  This  strange  providence  really  made  Longstreet  doubt 
that  there  could  be  a  God. 

Eeturning  to  Georgia,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
1815.  His  success  was  very  rapid,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  soon  realized  that  they  had  among  them  a  young  man  en- 
dowed with  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and  they  took  him  to 
their  hearts  at  once.  Georgia  has  always  been  a  good  mother  to 
her  children,  and  when  young  Longstreet  began  to  show  the 
material  of  which  he  was  made,  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  warm  and  friendly  feeling. 

His  reputation  soon  filled  the  State,  and  he  was  known  as  a 
finished  and  eloquent  orator.  His  quick  sympathies  and  gener- 
ous nature  made  him  very  zealous  and  effective  in  the  defence  of 
all  cases,  but  especially  so  in  that  of  criminal  cases. 

He  identified  himself  so  fully  with  his  client  that  he  usually 
won  judge  and  jury  to  him.  It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  defending  a  poor  half-witted  fellow,  the  son  of 
a  widow,  for  stealing  sheep.  The  proofs  of  the  client's  guilt 
were  so  plain  that  the  only  hope  was  to  work  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  jury.  He  pictured  the  idiot  most  eloquently  and 
pathetically  as  a  fatherless  youth,  deprived  of  all  parental 
guidance  or  discipline,  the  only  support  of  his  poor  widowed 
mother — her  last  hope,  and  her  only  remaining  comfort  in  the 
world.  He  pictured  the  sorrows  and  the  hardships  of  that 
mother,  if  the  boy  should  be  convicted.  The  presiding  judge, 
the  jury,  and  the  spectators  were  greatly  moved  at  this  over- 
whelming appeal.     Longstreet  himself  was  so  wrought  up  by 
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the  sympathy  he  had  enlisted  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Look,  geutle- 
men  of  the  jury,  look  at  my  client  as  he  sits  there  bathed  in 
tears.  You  hold  his  fate  in  your  hands.''  Turning  as  he  spoke, 
the  eyes  of  all  in  the  court-room  followed  him,  and  there,  behold ! 
his  client  sat  with  a  vacant  stare  munching  a  huge  ginger  cake  ! 
The  court-room  became  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  Longstreet 
lost  his  case.  The  next  year,  1822,  he  was  made  a  judge,  and 
it  is  as  Judge  Longstreet  we  know  him  best.  His  irrepressible 
humor,  while  it  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  court-room,  never  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  judicial  decorum  and  good  taste. 

It  was  while  in  Greensboro,  Ga.,  on  professional  business  that 
he  met  Miss  Frances  Eliza  Parke.  This  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight,  and  the  young  lawyer  set  about  winning  this  gentle,  sweet- 
faced  maiden.  It  was  not  a  long  courtship,  for  he  was  too  ardent 
a  lover  for  that,  and  she  too  little  a  coquette.  They  were  married 
in  1817,  when  he  was  twenty-seven,  and  she  a  few  years  younger. 
They  lived  together  fifty-one  years,  and  after  her  death  in  1878 
he  paid  this  tribute  to  her:  "During  all  these  years  she  never 
uttered  one  word  or  did  one  thing  to  wound  my  feelings.'^  Judge 
James  Jackson  said  she  was  a  serious  but  a  cheerful  person,  and 
not  only  looked  like  an  angel  but  ministered  to  her  husband  as 
only  an  angel  could.  After  marriage  they  lived  in  Greensboro 
twelve  years, and  there  their  oldest  son  was  born  and  there  he  died. 
His  mother-in-law  died  at  the  same  time,  and  her  husband's  resig- 
nation at  her  death  proved  to  Longstreet  that  there  was  something 
in  religion  which  brought  a  comfort  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
He  began  at  once  to  question  about  it,  and  he  did  not  rest 
until  both  his  wife  and  himself  became  Christians.  He  gave  up  all 
jhances  and  prospects  of  earthly  preferments  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Conference  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  his 
Master.  He  was  first  stationed  in  Augusta  and  was  there  during 
the  scourge  of  yellow  fever  in  1828,  and  was  untiring  in  his 
attention  to  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 

It  was  some  years  after  this,  in  1840,  that  he  became  a  teacher. 
It  is  strange  to  think  of  him  in  that  capacity,  as  it  was  so  contrary 
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to  all  natural  expectations,  or  to  any  plan  or  purpose  of  his  own; 
j  but  the  Methodists  felt  the  need  of  a  college  in  the  State  under 
the  control  of  their  denomination.  They  knew  there  was  a  risk 
to  run  in  calling  Longstreet  to  the  presidency  of  Emory,  but  it 
proved,  however,  that  teaching  was  a  gift  with  him.  He  did  in 
that  line  the  best  work  of  his  life,  and  his  influence  over  his 
students  cannot  be  estimated.  He  not  only  effected  the  intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  those  under  his  charge,  but  directed 
their  political  opinions  as  well.  Georgia  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent Georgia  without  him.  He  was  a  ^ulHfier,  standing  with  Cal- 
houn on  extreme  State-Rights  doctrine  against  the  official  head 
df  the  Democratic  party  at  that  time. 

He  was  also  President  of  the  Centenary  College,  Louisiana, 
'and  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, at  Columbia. 

i  It  is  Longstreet  the  writer  that  we  should  deal  with  in  this 
sketch.  He  was  always  full  of  humor,  and  caught  all  that  had 
fun  in  it.  There  lived  in  Georgia  an  element,  which  is  scattered 
throughout  the  South,  called  "crackers"  or  "po' white  trash" 
by  the  negroes.  These  people  were  well-behaved  and  honest  but 
very  ignorant.  They  had  a  dialect  of  their  own — a  dialect 
which  still  lingers  in  the  rural  districts  of  Georgia.  Sketches  of 
these  people  were  brought  out  by  Judge  Longstreet,  and  the 
book  was  called  Georgia  Seenes.  These  scenes  will  be  laughed 
over  in  Georgia  as  long  as  any  memory  of  this  class  of  people 
exists.  Harper  Brothers  issued  the  book,  and  it  had  a  wonder- 
ful sale,  but  after  the  author  became  a  Christian  he  was  very 
much  ashamed  of  these  Scenes  because  of  the  coarse  expressions 
contained  in  them,  and  tried  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  work. 

Miss  Nancifs  Bureau  is  one  of  this  collection: 

A  few  days  ago  I  called  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  with  Mr.  Slang,  whose  wife  is, 
the  mother  of  a  child  about  eight  months  old. 
While  I  was  there  the  child,  in  the  nurse's  arms  in  an  adjoining  room,  began  to  cry. 
"  You,  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Slang,    "  quiet  that  child !  " 
Rose  walked  with  it,  and  sang  to  it,  but  it  did  not  hush. 
"  You,  Rose !  if  you  do  not  quiet  that  child,  I  lay  I  make  you." 
"  I  is  tried,  ma'am,"  said  Rose,  "  an'  h3  won't  get  hushed."    (Child  cries  louder.), 
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Fetcli  him  to  me,  you  good-for-nothing  hussy,  you.  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?" 
reaching  out  her  arms  to  receive  him. 

"I  dun  no,  ma'am." 

"  Ahei— uhun— uho— uha'am  !"  (mocking  and  grinning  at  Rose.) 

As  Rose  delivered  the  child  she  gave  visible  signs  of  dodging  just  as  the  child  left  her 
arms ;  and  that  she  might  not  J^e  disappointed  Mrs.  Slang  gave  her  a  box,  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  anger  mixed  at  all,  and  which  Rose  received  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
even  changing  countenance  under  it. 

"Da  den!"  said  Mrs.  Slang.  "  Come  elonge  muddy.  Did  nassy  Yosey  pague  muddy's 
thAveety  chilluns?"  pressing  the  child  to  her  bosom  and  rocking  it  backward  and  forward 
tenderly.    "  Muddins  will  whippy  ole  nassy  Yosey?" 

"Da den"  (knocking  playfully  at  Rose),  "muddins  did  whippy  bad  Yosey."  (Child 
continues  to  cry.) 

"  Why,  what  upon  earth  ails  the  child  ?    Rose  you've  hurt  this  child  somehow  or  other. ' ' 

"  No,  ma'am,  cla'  I  didn't ;  I  was  jis  sett'n  down  dar  in  de  rock'u  chair  long  side  o'  Miss 
Nancy's  bureau,  an'  wa'n't  doin' nothing  'tall  to  him,  jis  playing  wid  him,  and  he  jis 
begin  to  cry  heself,  when  nobody  wa'n't  doin'  nothin'  't  all  to  him,  and  nobody  wa'n't  in 
dar  nuther  sept  jis  me  an'  him,  an'  I  was — " 

"  Uhing— uhing— uhing !  and  I  expect  you  hit  his  head  against  the  bureau." 

"Let  muddy  see  where  ole  bad  Yosey  knocky  heady  gin  de  bureaus.  Muddy  will  see," 
takingoff  the  child's  cap  and  finding  nothing.  (Child  cries  louder.)  "  Muddy's  baby  was 
hongry.  Dat  was  what  ails  muddy's  darling,  thweety  ones.  'Twas  cho  hongry,  an'  nobody 
would  give  little  darling  any  sings  't  all  for  eaty  ?  Nobody  would  gim  thweety  ones  any 
sings  fo'  eat 't  all  ?"    (Child  rolls  and  kicks  and  screams  worse  than  ever.) 

"Hush!  you  little  brat!  I  believe  it's  nothing  in  the  world  but  crossness.  Hush  !" 
(shaking  it.)    "  Hush,  I  tell  you—" 

"  Why,  surely,  a  pin  must  stick  the  child.  Yes,  was  e  bad  pin  did  ticky  chilluns.  Let 
muddy  see  where  do  uggy  pin  did  ticky  dear  prettous  cretur." 

"  Why,  no,  it  isn't  a  pin.  Why,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  the  child  I  It  must  be  the 
colic,  surely.  Rose,  go  bring  the  paregoric  off  the  mantelpiece.  Yes,  muddy's  prettous 
darly  baby  did  have  e  tolic.  Dat  was  what  ail  muddy's  baby."  (Pressing  it  to  her  bosom, 
and  rocking  it.    Child  cries  on.) 

Rose  brought  the  paregoric,  handed  it,  dodged,  and  got  her  expectations  realized  as 
before. 

"  Now,  go  bring  mo  the  sugar  and  some  water." 

Rose  brought  them  and  delivered  both  without  the  customary  reward ;  for  at  that  instant 
the  child,  being  laid  perfectly  still  on  the  lap,  hushed. 

The  paregoric  was  administered,  and  the  child  received  it  with  only  a  whimper  now  and 
then.    As  soon  as  it  received  the  medicine,  the  mother  raised  it  up  and  it  began  to  cry. 

"  Why,  help  my  soul,  what's  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  '  What  have  you  done  to  him, 
you  little  hussy  ?" 

"  Cla'  missis,  I  ain't  done  noth'n  't  all ;  was  jist  settin'  doAvn  da  by  Miss  Nancy's  bu— " 

"You  know  you  hurt  him.  Hush  my  baby,  don't  you  cry,  your  sweetheart  will 
come  by'm'by.  Da  de  dum  dum  dum  day,  da  de  dum  diddle  dum  dum  day."  (Child 
cries  on.) 

"  Lord  help  my  soul  and  body,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  my  baby?  Something  is 
the  matter  with  it,  I  know  it  is"  (laying  the  child  in  her  lap  and  feeling  its  arms  to  see  if 
it  flinched  at  the  touch  of  any  particular  spot).  And  the  child  did  cry  less  than  before 
while  she  was  feeling  it. 

"Yes,  dat  was  it;  wanted  litty  arms  yubbed.  Mud  will  yub  its  sweet  little  arms." 
(Child  yells  again.) 

"What  upon  earth  can  make  my  baby  cry  so !"  rising  and  walking  to  the  window.  (The 
child  hushes.) 

"  Yes,  dat  was  it ;  did  want  e  look  out  e  windys.  See  the  petty  chickens!  0-o-oh! 
look  at  the  beauty  rooster !  Yonders  old  Aunt  Betty.  See  old  Aunt  Betty  pickin'  up 
chips?    Yes,  O'd  Aunt  Betty  is  pickin' up  chips  fo'  bake  bicky  fo'  good  chilluns.    Good 

.unt  Betty  fo'  making  bicky  fo'  sweet  baby's  supper."    (Child  cries  again.) 
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"  Hoo-o-o !  see  de  windy,"  knocking  on  the  window.    (Child  screams.) 

"  You  Rose,  what  have  you  done  to  this  baby  ?  You  little  hussy,  you,  if  you  don't  tell 
how  you  hurt  him  I'll  whip  you  as  long  as  I  can  find  you." 

"Missis,  I  cla'  I  never  done  noth'n  'tall  to  him.  I  was  jist  setti'n  down  da  by  Miss 
Nancy's  bureau—" 

"  If  you  say  Miss  Nancy's  bureau  to  nie  again  I'll  stuff  Miss  Nancy's  bureau  down  your 
throat,  I'm  as  sure  you've  hurt  him  as  if  I'd  seen  you  do  it.  How  did  you  hurt  him,  I 
say?" 

Rose,  at  the  peril  of  having  Miss  Nancy's  bureau  stuffed  down  her  throat,  dared  not 
speak,  so  stood  mute. 

"  Julia,"  said  Mr.  Slang,"  bring  the  child  to  me  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  discover  the  cause 
of  his  crying. 

He  removed  the  baby's  cap,  and  beginning  at  the  crown  of  its  head,  he  extended  the 
search  slowly  and  cautiously  downward,  accompanying  the  eye  with  the  touch  of  the 
finger.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  discovered  in  the  right  ear  of  the  child  a 
small  feather,  the  cause,  of  course,  of  all  its  wailing.  The  caiise  removed,  the  child  soon 
changed  its  tears  to  smiles,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  all,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Rose. 

At  an  early  age  lie  began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  was  known 
for  his  aptness  at  "speech-making.'^  His  pen  was  never  idle, 
and  after  he  moved  to  Augusta  he  contributed  to  the  '^Augusta 

/  Sentinel/'  which  was  consolidated  with  the  '^Chronicle."  His  chief 
A^    periodical  contributions  are  to  be  found   in    "The  Methodist 

J    Quarterly/'     "The     Southern     Literary    Messenger/'      "The 

/    Soiithern    Field  "and    Fireside/'    "The  Magnolia/'    and    "The 
Orion." 

\  As  the  author  of  Georgia  Scenes  and  blaster  William  Mitten  he 
was  the  first  in  the  South  to  seize  the  comic  aspects  of  life. 
When  the  articles  which  had  appeared  in  magazines  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  book  form,  the  Harpers  said  that  no 
more  popular  book  had  ever  issued  from  the  press  than  Georgia 
Scenes.  His  friends  urged  him  to  let  them  revise  and  repub- 
lish it,  but  he  refused.  In  spite  of  this  they  did  it,  and  the 
Harpers  sold  eight  thousand  copies  in  a  very  short  time. 
/   Longstreet  was  noted  for  his  epistolary  correspondence,  and 

-^  ranks  among  the  best  in  this  delightful  accomplishment. 
i  Judge  Longstreet  was  notoriously  ugly,  and  it  is  related  of 
him  that  when  he  went  to  Litchfield  to  attend  the  law  school  he 
was  immediately  presented  with  the  "big-horned  knife."  It 
seems  that  the  custom  of  the  college  was  to  give  this  knife  to 
the  ugliest  boy,  so  very  soon  after  his  arrival  a  student  stepped 
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ip  to  him  aud  handing  him  the  knife  said,  ^^Look  here,  man, 
bhis  knife  belongs  to  you/'  "No,''  said  Longstreet,  '^I  never 
saw  that  knife  before."  "However,"  retorted  the  boy,  "before 
you  came  it  was  mine,  but  I  swear  you  are  uglier  than  I  am; 
take  it." 

In  1870  the  genial  writer,  the  Christian  minister,  the  success- 
ful teacher  passed  away  full  of  years  and  honors. 


HIS  TOR  Y  RE  VIE  W, 

1,  What  did  the  hill  to  admit  3Iissouri  into  the  Union 

purport? 

2,  What  ivas  the  Missouri  Comprotnise  ? 

3,  Who  IV as  Lafayette?     When  did  he  revisit  America? 

4,  When    and    how    ivas   Florida    ceded    to    the    United 

States  ? 

5,  What  tv as  the   Whig  Party? 

6,  Name  some  of  the  champions  of  that  party, 

7,  What  is  meant  by  j^^'otective  tariff? 

8,  What  tivo  ex-Presidents  iUed  the  same  day? 

9,  Which  ivas  the  older  of  the  ttvo  ex-Presidents? 
\J.O.  IIoiv  infiny  years  had  it  been  since  the  Declaration  of 

Independence  ? 


OCTAVIA   WALTON  LE  VERT. 

NEAR    AUGUSTA,     GA. 

1810.  1877. 

"  Octavia— what— the  Eight  ?    If  Gracious  Heaven 
Hath  made  eight  such— where  are  the  other  seven  "  ? 

—John  Pierpont. 

The  ^^  Sweet  Rose  of  Florida,"  as  Fredrika  Bremer  called 
Madame  Le  Vert,  was  born  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1810.  She 
was  perhaps  in  her  day  more  widely  known  than  any  woman  in 
America.  She  acquired  with  great  facility  the  languages  and 
idioms  of  different  nations,  so  that  she  was  perfectly  at  home 
in  any  group  whether  the  representatives  were  of  France,  Spain,, 
Italy,  Germany,  or  of  her  own  country. 

George  Walton,  the  grandfather  of  Madame  Le  Yert,  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  a 
nativ^e  of  Virginia  but  early  moved  to  Georgia  and  became 
thoroughly  identified  with  all  the  interests  of  that  State,  and 
when  the  siege  of  Savannah  took  place  he  was  found  leading  his 
regiment,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  that  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  was  made  Governor  of  Georgia 
and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  had  married  an  English 
woman.  Miss  Camber,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  she 
was  anxious  to  go  back  to  her  old  home,  but  when  she  found  her 
'^  rebel  husband''  would  not  leave  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need, 
she  remained  by  his  side,  and  with  true  womanly  devotion  fol- 
lowed him  through  all  the  perilous  days  which  succeeded.  She 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
her  little  granddaughter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  listened 
with  delight  to  the  thrilling  narratives  with  which  she  charmed 
her  childhood  days.  She  always  kept  as  cherished  mementos 
letters  from  General  Washington,  Lafayette,  Adams,  and  Jeffer- 
son, which  this  grandmother  gave  her. 
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Madame  Le  Vert  was  the  daughter  of  George  Walton,  the 
second  son,  who  married  Miss  Sally  Minge  Walker,  of  Georgia. 
Octavia  was  born  at  Belle  Vue,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  but  her 
parents  removing  soon  afterwards  to  Florida,  all  her  early  asso- 
ciations were  connected  with  the  sunshine  and  flowers  of  Pensa- 
cola.  This  city  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  United  States  vessels 
of  the  Gulf  Station.  The  well-educated  and  chivalric  officers 
formed  a  large  element  in  the  society  to  which  our  authoress  was 
accustomed.  This  gave  her  an  ease  of  manner  which  was  re- 
markable in  one  so  young.  At  twelve  she  could  converse  in 
three  languages  with  facility,  and  was  often  taken  to  her  father's 
office  where,  seated  upon  a  high  stool,  she  would  interpret  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  correctness  his  foreign  dispatches. 

When  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Tallahassee,  Oc- 
tavia begged  to  call  the  new  capital  by  the  Indian  name  which 
means  beautiful  land.  The  old  Indian  chief  Neamathla  became 
very  fond  of  her,  and  called  her  the  "  White  Dove  of  Peace.''  ' 

Lafayette  on  his  visit  South  wrote  to  Octavia's  grandmother 
to  meet  him  in  Mobile,  but  on  account  of  her  old  age  and  infirmi- 
ties she  knew  this  would  be  impossible,  so  she  sent  her  little 
granddaughter  to  represent  her.  When  the  old  hero  saw  the 
child  he  burst  into  tears  and  caught  her  to  his  heart,  exclaim- 
ing, ^^The  living  image  of  my  brave  and  noble  friend!"  He 
held  her  upon  bis  knee,  listening  spellbound  to  her  fluent  use 
of  his  native  tongue.  He  folded  her  again  to  his  heart  and 
blessed  her  fervently,  and  said  when  she  left  the  room:  "A  truly 
wonderful  child  !     I  predict  for  her  a  brilliant  career." 

Octavia  was  never  a  pupil  of  any  school.  Her  mother  and 
grandmother,  both  ^vomen  of  intellect  and  culture,  vied  with 
each  other  in  developing  her  in  early  life,  and  private  tutors 
were  provided  for  her  in  later  years.  She  and  her  brother  had 
an  old  Scotch  teacher,  who  was  a  fine  classical  scholar  and 
linguist.     Then  travel  did  much    towards  her   education — she 

ide  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  having  entree  to  the  most  select 
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circles  of  each  city  of  the  Union.  Everywhere  she  was  a  reign- 
ing belle. 

The  mode  of  travel  in  those  days  was  by  stage-coach.  It 
happened  that  during  one  of  the  journeys  a  strange  gentleman 
took  a  seat  in  the  stage-coach,  and  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  conversation  of  the  young  girl  and  her  brother.  Good 
breeding  forbade  that  they  should  ask  each  other's  names,  and 
yet  curiosity  was  rife.  He  commenced  describing  graphi- 
cally a  bull  fight  that  occurred  in  Spain,  with  some  incidents 
peculiar  to  that  particular  occasion.  Octavia  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
where  have  I  heard  that  before?"  '^I  am  sure  that  you  cannot 
have  heard  it  before,"  said  the  narrator,  "for  it  has  never 
been  recorded,  and  you  hav^e  never  been  to  Spain." 

Octavia  stopped  a  moment  to  think,  then  her  whole  face 
brightened  and  she  said,  "You  are  Washington  Irving."  "And 
pray  why  do  you  think  I  am  Washington  Irving?"  he  replied. 
"Oh!"  she  answered,  "because,  whoever  told  me  of  this  incident 
said  Washington  Irving. was  by  his  side  when  it  occurred." 

A  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two,  and  once  and  again 
^Octavia  Walton  was  the  guest  at  "Sunnyside,"  and  the  host  said 
upon  her  leaving,  "I  feel  as  if  the  sunshine  were  all  going  away 
with  you,  my  child."  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster  were  her 
personal  friends,  and  she  frequently  heard  their  speeches  in  the 
Senate  during  Jackson\s  administration.  Henry  Clay  said  of 
her,  "She  has  a  tongue  that  never  spoke  an  evil  word  of  any 
one." 

It  was  in  1836  that  she  married  Dr.  Henry  Le  Vert,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Dr.  Claude  Le  Vert  who  was  the 
fleet  surgeon  that  came  over  with  Lafayette.  In  the  palace  of 
Versailles  is  a  large  painting  representing  a  reception  given  by 
AVashington  and  his  offi<^ers  to  Rochambeau.  The  fine  head  and 
commanding  person  of  Dr.  Le  A^ert  is  quickly  recognized.  Dr. 
Henry  Le  Vert's  mother  was  related  to  Admiral  Vernon,  for 
whom  Lawrence  Washington  named  "Mount  Vernon,"  and 
this  Madame  Le  Vert,  the  granddaughter  of  George  Walton, 
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was  greatly  instrumental  in  having  Mt.  Vernon  built.  It  was 
while  visiting  among  the  poor  in  Mobile  that  Octavia  Le  Vert 
met  the  kind-hearted  and  handsome  physician.  She  who  was 
then  called  "The  Belle  of  the  Union/'  knew  as  well  how  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  suffering  as  to  preside  in  a  fashionable 
drawing-room. 

Thirteen  happy  years  of  married  life  passed  when  sorrows 
iMme  which  saddened  and  depressed  this  cheerful  nature.  She 
Tost  her  much-loved  brother  and  two  of  her  children  in  the  same 
year.  Friends  persuaded  her  to  visit  Europe  in  1853,  upon  an 
invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  in  1855  she  went 
again.  It  was  on  her  second  visit  that  she  wTote  her  Souvenirs 
of  Travel.  This  book  excels  in  descriptive  power.  We  feel  in 
reading  it  as  though  a  fairy  had  spirited  us  over  the  sea,  and 
were  leading  us  by  the  hand  through  fairyland.  She  next  trans- 
lated Dumas's  "Musketeers''  and  "The  Pope  and  the  Con- 
gress." She  had  planned  Souvenirs  of  Distinguished  People, 
hut  a  painful  accident  prevented  its  accomplishment.  It  was 
/j  Lamartine  who  first  suggested  her  becoming  a  writer.  //Madame 
^e  Vert  was  describing  her  sojourn  in  Spain  to  him,  and  he 
exclaimed  earnestly,  his  poet  eye  beaming  with  conviction, 
"Madame,  you  have  a  gift  of  which  you  are  unaware.  You  are 
a  natural  improvisatrice.  Now,  because  you  are  not  an  Italian 
you  cannot  be  an  improvisatrice,  but  you  can  be  a  writer;  you 
can  fill  with  pleasure  the  hearts  of  your  nation  by  describing 
what  you  hav^e  seen  to  them,  as  you  are  now  delighting  me. 
Will  you  remember,  Madame,  when  your  tour  is  over,  to  give  to 
the  world  souvenirs  of  your  European  travel?" 

No  sketch  of  her  is  complete  unless  special  mention  is  made 
of  her  devotion  to  her  mother.  The  filial  relation  was  never 
more  fully  exemplified.  It  was  frequently  the  case  that  mother, 
daughter,  and  granddaughter  attended  the  same  party,  and 
danced  in  the  same  quadrille.  Nor  must  the  devotion  of  mistress 
and  maid  be  overlooked,  for  Betsy  the  mulatto  attendant  seemed 
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Octavia.''  After  her  slaves  were  freed  they  begged  her  to  allow 
them  to  stay  and  work  for  her  as  they  had  always  done.  '^AYe 
do  not  want  freedom/'  they  said,  ^'if  it  takes  us  from  you/' 
Besty  never  would  leave  her. 

Madame  Le  Vert  died  in  1877.  Her  mother  and  husband 
had  died  before.  The  former  in  1860,  the  latter  in  1864. 
Crushed  by  these  sorrows  she  led  a  quiet  and  secluded  life  for 
many  years.  Afterwards  friends  urged  her  to  go  North  with  her 
two  daughters,  and  there  in  New  York  she  was  the  center  of  a 
literary  and  fashionable  circle. 

/  Her  descriptive  powers  were  best  shown  in  her  Moonlight  in 

/Venice,  Tlie  Way  Over  the  Sbnj)lon,   The  Ascent  and  Eruption  of 

I  Vesuvius,  and  The  Golden  and  Silver  Illuminations. 

'   Virginia  French  in  writing  of  her  said,  "She  writes  as  the 

ird  sings,  because  its  heart  is  gushing  over  with  melody;  she 

writes  as  the  flower  blooms,  because  it  is  bathed  in  dew,   fanned 

by   the   breeze  and    kindled  by  the  sunshine  till  it  bursts  its 

inclosing  petals,  and  lavishes  its  fragrance  and  sweet  life  upon 

\    the  air." 

vy  Prejudiced  by  no  sectarian  dogmas,  influenced  by  no  sectional 
jealousy,  she  opens  wide  the  portals  of  her  heart,  and   folds  the 
jwhole  world  of  humanity  in  her  loving  and  kindly  embrace. 
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HIS  TOBY  HE  VIE  jr. 

1.  When   was  John   C,    Calhoun  nominated  for  Presi- 

dent? 

2.  Why  was  he  called  ''the  Nullifier  '*? 

3.  Who  was  the  ''Pacificator  "?     Why? 

4.  Who  was  elected  President  in  1828  ? 

5.  How  tnany,  and  who  were  the  Presidents  before  this 

time  ? 

6.  How   did    the    Whigs    and   Detnocrats   stand   on    the 

tariff  question  ? 

7.  Hoiv  did  "tariff  affect  the  country? 

8.  Who  resigned  his  office  as   Vice-President  to  defend 

his  State? 

9.  What  was  known  as  the  "Force  Bill ''  ? 
10,     IV hat  tvas  Henry  Clay's  hill? 


WASHINGTON  ALLSTON 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


1779. 


1843. 
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He  was  surpassed  by  no  mao  of  his  age  in  artistic  and  poetic  genins.''— Coleridge. 

Washington  Allston,  a  South  Carolinian,  was  descended  from 
an  eminent  family,  none  of  whom,  however,  is  more  noted  than 
the  painter  and  poet.  His  health  was  very  poor  when  a  boy, 
and  his  physician  suggested  that  the  climate  of  Rhode  Island 
might  benefit  him.  He  was  sent  to  Newport  where  he  remained 
until  he  entered  Harvard.  His  great  delight,  as  a  child,  was  to 
listen  to  the  marvelous  tales  told  by  the  negroes  on  his  father's 
plantation,  and  the  love  for  the  weird  and  the  traditional,  and  for 
all  that  was  wonderful  and  terrible  continued  throughout  life. 
While  at  Newport  he  became  acq^uainted  with  Malbone  the 
ainter,  and  this  acquaintance  directed  his  attention  to  art.  He 
divided  his  time  between  books  and  painting.  Just  as  soon  as 
e  graduated  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  sold  a  part  of  his 
estate  and  arranged  to  go  to  Europe  to  study  art.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London.  An  American,  Benjamin  West, 
as  then  the  President  of  the  Academy,  and  with  him  Allston 
contracted  a  lasting  friendship.  On  account  of  his  charming 
manners,  brilliant  conversation  and  ability  as  an  artist,  Allston 
had  access  to  the  homes  of  the  great  painters  of  the  day,  and  was 
a  general  favorite  with  all. 

He  spent  a  few  years  in  Paris,  then  visited  Italy.  There  it 
as  that  he  met  Thorwaldsen  the  Danish  sculptor,  and  Coleridge 
'  "Ancient  Mariner''  fame.  He  enjoyed  nothing  more  in  Rome 
an  the  walks  with  Coleridge  through  the  Borghese  Villa,  and 
e  said  that  at  such  times  he  could  almost  believe  that  he  was 
stening  to  Plato  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy. 
He  married  in  1809  while  in  America,  choosing  as  his  wife 
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a  sister  of  Dr.  Channing.  After  a  few  years  of  married  life 
she  died  very  suddenly,  and  Allston  was  cast  into  a  state  ot 
the  deepest  melancholy  and  depression.  Uuon  his  return  to 
London  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  and  while  recuperat- 
ing wrote  The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  in  which  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter  are  described,  and  other  poems  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  one  volume. 

In  1830  he  married  the  sister  of  Richard  H.  Dana  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Cambridgeport,  near  Boston.  He 
died  very  suddenly  in  1843  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  had 
no  superior,  perhaps  no  equal,  in  his  art  in  this  country.  One 
painting,  upon  which  he  worked  for  twenty  years,  "  Belshazzar's 
Feast,*'  was  left  unfinished. 

Besides  the  poems  already  mentioned  Allston  wrote  Monaldiy 

/  a  story  of   extraordinary  power  and  interest.     He  also  wrote 

^^    The  Two  Painters^  a  satire,   and  a  series  of  discourses  on  art, 

1   which  were  printed  after  his  death.     Had  he  never  painted,  his 

I    literary  work  would  have  given  him  high  rank  among  men  ot 

^  genius.     A  great  painter,  however,  must  necessarily  be  a  great 

poet,  and  because  he  puts  his  poems  into  colors  instead  of  into 

words  should  not  detract  from  his  poetic  merit. 

Edward  C.  Pinkney,  an  American,  born  in  London  while 
his  father  was  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  cannot  be 
lightly  passed  by,  for  had  he  written  nothing  save  A  Health  he 
would  have  ranked  among  the  true  poets  of  our  land.  Quality, 
not  quantity,  should  be  the  test  of  genius. 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon ; 
To  Avhom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air 

'T  is  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 
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I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  cf  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon— 
Her  health  !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry, 

And  weariness  a  name. 

Pinkney's  most  ambitious  effort  was  Rodolph,  a  poem  in  two 
cantos,  written  while  he  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
morale  of  this  poem  is  decidedly  to  be  questioned.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  one  of  such  genius  should  have  so  abused  it. 
All  through  his  poems  one  finds  a  sullen,  melancholy  tone — dis- 
satisfied with  self  and  the  world.  This  probably  came  from  his 
failure  to  get  some  appointment  which  he  wished  under  Commo- 
ore  Porter. 

Born  in  1802,  he  fretted  away  his  life  at  the  early  age  of 
scarcely  more  than  twenty-five.  He  died  in  1828, — broken  in 
health,  broken  in  spirit,  and  with  no  wish  to  live. 
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HISTOB  Y  REVIEW. 

Why    did    France    have   to    pay    the    United    States 

$0,000,000? 
What  became  of  the  siirjyliis  funds  in  the    treasiirij 

tvhen  the  charter  of  the  National  bank  expired? 
Who  succeeded  Andrew  JacTison? 
What  was  the  Sub- Treasury  Laiv? 
How  long  tvas  William  Henry  Harrison  President? 
What  is  said  to  have  caused  his  death  ? 
Who  succeeded  him? 
Helate  the  acts  of  his  administration. 
Why  was  Tyler  unpopular  tvith  his  own  i^arty? 
What  was  the  ''JDorr  Rebellion^'  ? 
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3IONTHL  r  BE  VIE  W. 

1.  Who  was  reared  under  rigid  Calvipistic,  principles  \  ij^^-  vWtMX^^,^!^ 

2.  What  was  the  "  Omnibus  Bill  "  ?,>li^^yV- '^  V  c  -  ICi^  ^V^t^    I  A  yi-jl^. 

3.  What  was  Daniel  Webster's  first  iase?/^*^  p  ,    -^  '   ^     / 

4.  Who  was  General  Washington's  narnesake ?,►>?<.  iut-t'tv',',   ^  vU  .^i.'^y-'iy^ 

5.  Who  fought  QifLit}^:^  Witli  whom,  and  for  wliat  causeif  J  /a^^^  i |  ^ 

6.  Who  repeated  500  liH)fes  of  Virgil  ?^^^^Ou.c^ce^  '^^^'^<^\r^^-Cc^l^ 

7.  Who  wished  to  be  a^ailor  " 

8.  What  funny  mistake  did 

9.  Whose  first  poem  was  a  conundrum  ? 

10.  Who  wrote  Leather-Stocking  Talej 

11.  Who  wrote  "  Kip  Van  Winkle 

12.  Who  injured  his  health  by  hard  study 

13.  Who  was  the  "Pacificator"  t'ti/^  ^  V        ^  .     .    .  /i 

16.  Where  and  how  was  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  written?  /  C 


a  French  trandator  naak^  t  \i    r\ 
onundrum?     -  U^UyX^_,^         ^ 


14.  What  was  the  name  of  Irving's ^yv^empar^ ^/yLicZct^  t L 

15.  Who  rescued  Dante's  portrait  ? 


Iweet  Home"  written?  /   ^ 

"  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes"  ?  X^i^-t^     g.  /  \  \  iQ 

The  Culprit  Fay  "  ?    Why  was  it  wri«en  ?  Jk-^>^AMUy  "^  j  Ij' J 

n  Howard  Payne  arrested  ?  f  (^   0  J^  i^         L- 


17.  Who  Avas  the 

18.  Who  wrote 

19.  Why  was  John  Howard  Payne  arrested ' 

20.  Whose  teacher  was  Dr.  Waddell  ? 

21.  Who  lived  at  "  The  Woodlands  "  Z^[j    \  •u-JL-'^—yw-  yy^\  (/ 

22.  Who  rescued  Wilde's  grave  from  oblivion  ?(^      (J^  /  '    "  "  "^ 

23.  Whose  teacher  was  "  Marm  Betty  "  ?. ' ,'  / ,.,  „        '  ^'.  .y 

24.  Who  asked  to  be  laid  for  a  little  while^mong  his  bobksl 

25.  Who  said,  "  I  would  rather  be  right  than  President ' 

26.  Who  preferred  to  be  buried  in  a  negro  burying  ground ' 

27.  Who  wrote  a  poem  while  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean?    'P  3XJ^» 

28.  Who  wrote  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella '(^^y^C^^  (HCT"(1i  '  ^^"^i^"^ 

29.  Who  could  repeat  from  memory  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man  "  ?/l<y\'^^-tC'\^ 

30.  Who  did  Mrs.  Siddons  say  had  made  her  weep  ?  /J'tL^ 

31.  Who  was  sued  for  libel  ?    How  many  times  ?    /  ^  Q 

32.  What  author  preferred  mush  to  cake  ? 

33.  Who  begged  his.  mother  to  mal^  him  read  Dr.  Chauniug's  sermons  when    he 

34.  Who  courted  his  wife  while  winding  a  skein  of  yarn  fyCX^<i^\A  "V 

35.  What  author  showed  such  devotion  to  his  sister"?    -f  /    ,^  ^  fj>-^  If  / 

36.  How  did  Prescott  lose  his  sight '/ y    -v      \  >  T  - 

37.  Who  wrote  the  "  Alhambra "  ?i^  -i   '   '   '  •vV^""'^'       -'     /     ^' 

38.  Who  was  choked  by  a  crust  ?    Was  he  EnglU^^rAmerican  ?  V      '•"'''   '        A^< 

39.  Who  married  Miss  Mary  Benjamin  ?  '^?C>^^-^D^,,X^^ 

40.  What  Avas  the  "Bread  and  Cheese  Club"?/        •''  (. 

41.  Who  married  the  sister  of  Dr.  Channing  ?  .^^ 

42.  Whom  did  Prescott  marry  ?  ^^c-t  *'-  ^^  '  /.^ 

43.  Who  said  "  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  .perish,  i^  give  my  hand  and  my 

heart  to  this  vote"?, V '.  ■  •  Vi  ti    • 

44.  Who  was  Miss  Mary  Harden  ?  /  'I'f'^ 

45.  Who  wrote  "  My  Life  is  Like  the  Summer  Rose  "  fix.\  /,  -"^^^^ 

46.  What  practical  joke  was  played  regarding  it  ?    Why  successtul  ?  /   ^   u 

47.  Who  wrote  "The  Sketch  Book"?'  ',  rV^-*^ 

48.  Why  did  Cooper  write  "  Precaution "  ?         ^'    *7  /n 
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49.    Who  wrote, 


50. 
^1. 
■52. 
•63. 
U. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
69. 
«0. 
€1. 
62. 
•63. 
64. 
€5. 

r«6. 

r<67. 

€8. 

€9. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 
*76. 

77. 

78. 
.79. 

«0. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

81. 

«5. 

«6. 

*7. 

88. 

89. 

-90. 

^1. 

"92. 

^3. 

94. 

«5. 

96. 
t-97. 

'98. 


100. 


'  Greeu  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  early  years ; 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise ' 


'j4^^f^JJC.-L.-ti  \^ 


Whose  father  was  lost  at  sea  ? 

Who  was  the  first  American  poet  to  have  a  public  monument? 

Whose  head  was  too  large  for  his  body? 2..  ^ 

Who  was  the  painter  poet  ?  '^(>C<^k^\^  v  \i> / 

Whose  pen  was  never  idle  ?  •t-^--w^,^,^,/v^l^L^t-<-T**  J    ** 

Who  was  sweet  Sarah  Snell  ?  ^^^-t»^r«-<-*^  ^V^=^^ 

Who  wrote  poetry  at  ten  years  of  aj/e  ?^  t^\*^  <IUUA^> 


ii^aJLUAJll^ 


dshe 


etc.  ?  ^-Ov**  r 


ley  X  /  e>  ■-;  ,  ,        --77  . 

Green  Cemetery ^/^^V^-^Cc^g^*/ 
^  to  the  Muses  "  ?^.^'  '  ^^^  f    {. 

rism  ?    Was  it  a  just  accusation  lYfiJ(./(/(_^^ 


defence  of  the  negro' 


Who  wrote  "  There  Avas  a  little  girl  and  she  pad  a  little  curl 

Who  was  made  to  go  to  church 

Whose  father  was  a  Baptist  minister 

Who  was  Abigail  Eastman?    •  '■  '.  ■'      -    1      "••  ^lA^t* 

What  American  poet  has  a  monument  in  Westminster 

Who  wrote  Evangeline  ?    How  did  he  hear  the  story  ? 

Who  was  called  the  "Patriarch  of  American  Literature " ?i 

Who  married  his  cousin  ? 

Who  amended  the  Missouri  Compromise  bill  ?^J^^,,^<_„\v 

What  author  never  had  a  home?  v_^  r,  >^ 

Who  attributed  his  goodness  to  his  grandfather's  bircheir^ods?  /^>'i,.<,.*,<3t>«-<-y^ 

How  many  books  did  Simms  write  ?  ^"^  O** 

Who  was  the  tithing  man  ?  /  X   ^ 

Who  sympathized  with  and  wrote  in 

How  did  Prescott  treat  Motley  ?  /  ^ 

Who  was  buried  at  Kensall 

Whose  father  "  offered  him 

Who  was  accused  of  plagiarism 

Who  wrote  his  first  composition  in  poetry  ?  -p-'^  \  '^A^'tOl 

Who  wrote  '*  Thanatopsis  "  ?    How  long  did  i^re '^■^- — 

What  American  writer  is  buried  in  London 

Whom  did  Poe  consider  the  best  American  writer  after 

Who  asked  that  no  flowers  be  brought  to  her  funeral  ^^P**^/]/) 

Who  was  the  author  of  "A  Health " 

Who  wrote  "  Marco  Bozzaris  "  ? 

Who  wrote  "  The  Two  Painters ' 

Who  was  Daniel  Webster's  pupil.? 

Wlio  wrote  "  Letters  to  Mothers 

Who  wrote  "  Georgia  Scenes  "  ? 

Who  became  greatly  interested  in  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon 

How  much  was  paid  for  it  ?  ^ 

How  much  did  Everett  contribute^/  U-(M>-<y--() 

Whose  object  was  to  do  good  in  the  world  '^•^jy 

Who  regretted  having  written  one  of  his  bool*,  and  made  an  effort  to  destroy  it  ? 

Who  knew  Lafayette  ?    /^  '  J '  .^^i; v  . 

Who  was  given  the  big-horned  knife  for  ugliness  ?  ^--y;  \  -^       .  '  '   *  y   4 -^ /^^ 

Whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ? 

What  was  said  to  be  the  "  Queen 

Whose  wife  was  said  to  look  like  ; 

What  poet  changed  his  name ' 

Who  w^as  reared  by  his  grandmother  ?>t.^.^.^<,^4.>UjLA^:; 

Who  first  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence *y^ 

What  two  poets  wrote  the  Croaker  Papers  ?  ^  ^JfJl^JiJiAAA^^^ 

Who  was  Benjamin  West  ?        '  , .  /^ 


'U 


)y  the  government 


'■py<^U^ 


the  signers  ot  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ? 
en  of  the  Worjd  "  ^d^j^vVV il.*'^^     7J> ' 
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rLUS  QUESTIONS. 


1,     Who  was  the  ''Man  of  Iron^'  referred  to  by  Long-' 

fellow  ? 
2»     Whose  dying  words  tvere  **  Let  tts  cross  over  the  river 

and  rest  under  the  sJiade  of  the  trees  '^A^,  V    v  i.  v.^VX 
5.    I>uring  tvhat  tvar  tvas  the  '*  Star- Spangled  Manner  ^^ 

written,  and  by  whomfl^  ^    j-^p,  /^^,^  ')^/^^y 

4,  The  last  stanza  tvas  added  hy  tvhom  ?        ^    ■      ly    ■ 

5,  Where  are  the  islands  '' Tivelve  Apostles  ^^? 

6,  What  are  the  Elgin  3Iarbles?  ^^  > 

7,  Who  was  the  ''Buddha  of  the  West  ^'  5^^  c 

8,  Who  tvas  the  "Hemans  of  America '^  ?J  (    /; 

9,  Who  tvas  called  "  Upright  Telltrtith,  Esq,  ^  ? 
10*     Who  first  located  places  by  longitude  and  latitude?' 
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At  Emerson's  house  it  is  always  morning. 

Whatever  I  have  done,  the  world  owes  to  him..'"— Professor  TyndaU. 

*'  He  has  revealed  to  me  a  new  method  of  expressing  thought."— Herman  Grimm. 

"  Emerson  wrote  not  for  his  time  alone,  but  for  all  time,  and  therefore  it  must  last.  The 
world  needed  encouragement,  and  he  encouraged  ;  it  needed  ideals,  and  he  gave  them."— 
Sarah  K.  Bolton. 

"  As  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  in  my  judgment  the  most  important  work  done  in  verse  in 
our  language  during  this  century,  so  Emerson's  essays  are  the  most  important  work  done 
in  prose." — Matthew  Arnold. 


m. 


^*He  who  digs  a  well,  constructs  a  stone  fountain,  plants  a 

ove  of  trees  by  the  roadside,  builds  a  durable  house,  reclaims 

a  swamp,  or  so  much  as  puts  a  stone  seat  by  the  wayside,  makes 

a  fortune  which  he  cannot  carry  away  with  him,  but  w^hich  is 

useful  to  his  country  long  afterwards.     A  man  is  a  man  only  as 

^  Ae  makes  life  and  nature  happier  to  us.^' 

IB  So  wTote  the  ^'Sage  of  Concord.''     Sage  he  was,  and  sager 

I^K  becomes  as  we  study  his  words  and  works.     '^  We  will,  it  is 

^ue,  meet  with    many  exaggerated  statements  in  his  writings, 

some  hard  knots,  some  seeming  contradictions,  with  much  that 

erratic.     We  will  be   stopped  by  thoughts  which   we  cannot 

understand,  and  by  thoughts  which  we  cannot  accept,  but  through 

em  all  the  common  sense  of  Emerson  will  be  apparent,  and 

*See  illustration.  229 
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most  admirable  common  sense  he  had.  He  was  shrewd  and  wise 
and  practical,  and  it  will  not  take  us  long  to  find  this  out.  This 
is  the  side  of  his  character  for  us  to  study  ;  the  transcendental 
side  we  had  better  let  alone.  We  would  become  bewildered,, 
lose  our  balance,  get  no  good  out  of  it,  even  if  we  could  ever 
find  it.  His  best  friends  sometimes  felt  ill  at  ease,  when  he  had 
on  his  robes  as  a  mystic  and  a  pantheist.'^ 

Nowhere  was  he  more  loved  than  in  the  historic  town  of  Con- 
cord where  be  lived.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  but  moved  to 
Concord  and  lived  and  died  there.  Hawthorne  has  made  the 
old  manse,  which  was  his  first  home,  familiar  to  us ;  but  the 
square  white  house  on  the  Lexington  road  which  is  pointed  out 
to  every  one  who  has  ever  visited  the  old  town,  and  the  one 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  Edith  now  (1894)  live,  is  the  one 
more  closely  associated  with  his  memory.  The  very  appearance 
of  the  house  is  hospitable,  and  hospitality  should  liave  been 
graven  on  the  lintels,  for  Emerson  delighted  in  being  host, 
whether  to  friend  or  stranger.  To  little  children  he  always  gave 
a  ready  welcome,  for  he  loved  their  bright  and  beaming  faces. 
Truly  of  him  could  it  have  been  said,  "He  walks  with  his  head 
among  the  stars,  yet  carries  a  blessing  in  his  heart  for  every  little 
child.^' 

Emerson's  ancestors  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel  for  genera- 
tions, so  what  could  he  be  but  a  minister !  His  preaching  was 
eloquent,  simple,  and  effective.  His  views  upon  many  points 
were  not  sound,  especially  those  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  communion.  He  became  confused  upon  this  subject,  and 
felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  charge.  The  parting  between 
the  pastor  and  his  flock  was  very  friendly,  but  many  misunder- 
stood him,  and  accused  him  of  pantheism.  There  were  some  in 
the  community  who  said  he  was  either  "crazy  or  a  fool."  The 
thinker  said  never  a  harsh  word,  and  kept  on  in  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  but  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
travel  in  Europe  to  restore  it.  In  the  meantime  he  had  married 
Miss  Ellen   Louisa   Tucker.     She   lived   only  three   vears  and. 
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died  of  consuiuptioD.  This  loss  added  to  his  other  troubles 
was  more  than  he  could  well  bear.  His  frieuds  induced  him 
to  try  a  change  of  scene,  and  visit  those  whom  he  had  long 
wished  to  know  abroad — Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  De  Quincey, 
and  Carlyle.  It  had  always  been  a  source  of  keen  regret  that 
he  could  never  know  Goethe  and  Montaigne.  So  much  was  he 
in  sympathy  both  in  thought  and  experience  with  all  that  Mon- 
taigne had  written,  that  he  said  he  felt  that  he  himself  must  have 
written  those  essays  in  a  former  life. 

Ralph  Waldo  was  the  second  of  five  sons,  an  amiable  and 
obedient  boy,  partaking,  it  is  said,  more  of  the  qualities  of 
his  father's  than  of  his  mother's  mind  and  heart ;  although  Ruth 
Haskins  was  a  superior  woman,  whose  mind  and  character  were 
of  a  high  order.  "One  of  her  sons  said  that  when  she  came 
from  her  room  in  the  morning,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  always 
came  from  communion  with  God,  so  sincere  was  her  nature  and 
so  even  her  temper." 

Ralph  was  always  a  conscientious  boy  but  not  a  studious  one. 

e  liked  to  read  but  not  to  study.  He  completed  the  course, 
however,  at  Harvard,  and  then  assisted  his  brother  William, 
who  had  charge  of  a  girls'  school.  While  teaching  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  ministry.  He  had  written  several  poems  at  col- 
lege, but  had  received  little  encouragement,  for  one  of  his  pro- 
fessors, without  a  complimentary  comment,  advised  him  to  "write 
another"  when  asked  to  criticise  the  one  already  written.  He  was 
forced  to  spend  a  winter  South  on  account  of  his  failing  health. 
It  was  while  in  Carolina  or  Florida  that  he  wrote  the  poem -EZ/cti 
at  the  SoiUh,  telling  her  that  the  flowers  summoned  her  to  come. 
It  was  after  his  wife's  death  that  he  traveled  in  Europe.  He 
visited     England,     France,    Italy,    Sicily,  and    Scotland.     He 

et  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  who  said  "his  visit  was  like  that  of  an 
angel."  He  also  knew  and  talked  with  George  Eliot,  who  said, 
*Q  have  seen  Emerson,  the  first  man  I  have  ever  seen." 

On  his  return  from  Europe  in  1835  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lydia  Jackson  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  his  domestic  life  was 
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beautiful.  In  writing  to  Carlyle  he  said:  "My  wife  Lydia  is 
an  incarnation  of  Christianity.  I  call  her  my  Asia;  then  there 
is  my  Ellen,  the  softest,  gracefuUest  little  maiden  alive,  creeping 
like  a  turtle  with  head  erect;  and  my  boy  Waldo,  a  piece  of 
love  and  sunshine,  well  worth  my  watching  from  morning  till 
night.  He  has  two  deep  wells  for  eyes,  into  which  I  gladly  peer 
when  I  am  tired."  This  boy  was  the  father's  idol,  and  God 
called  him  from  him  at  the  age  of  five.  After  three  days'  illness 
from  scarlatina  he  died,  and  the  father  wrote,  with  crushed  and 
bleeding  heart : 

"  The  brook  into  the  stream  runs  on, 
But  the  deep-eyed  boy  is  gone." 

Louisa  Alcott  describes  his  grief  for  this  child:  '^My  first 
remembrance  is  of  the  morning  when  I  was  sent  to  inquire 
for  little  Waldo,  then  lying  very  ill.  His  father  came  to  the 
door  so  worn  with  watching  and  changed  by  sorrow  that  I 
was  startled  and  could  only  stammer  out  my  inquiry. 

"^Child,  he  is  dead!'  was  the  answer. 

"Then  the  door  closed  and  I  ran  home  to  tell  the  sad  tidings. 
I  was  only  eight  years  old,  and  that  was  ray  first  glimpse  of  a 
great  grief,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  the  anguish  that  made  a 
familiar  face  so  tragical." 

In  personal  appearance  Emerson  was  majestic.  He  was  tall 
and  slender,  sallow  in  face,  with  a  very  large  aquiline  nose, 
brown  hair,  and  exceedingly  blue  eyes.  He  carried  one  shoulder 
a  little  higher  than  the  other.  His  manners  were  dignified  and 
very  simple.  He  was  a  good  listener,  preferring  to  be  instructed 
rather  than  to  instruct.  He  rarely  showed  irritation.  His  hos- 
pitality was  unbounded,  and  very  often  he  waited  with  his  own 
hands  upon  his  guests.  His  habits  were  regular  and  his  diet 
simple.  He  was  only  careful  on  one  point  and  that  was  to  have 
pie  for  breakfast ;  this  he  would  eat  before  touching  anything 
else.  His  mornings  were  spent  in  his  study,  and  so  intent  would 
he  become  on  his  work  that  he  would  go  all  day  without  food 
unless   reminded   to  eat.     His    bedtime    was  ten    o'clock,   but 
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ke  was  frequently  known  to  sit  up  all  night.  He  had  no  ear 
for  music,  and  tells  this  anecdote  concerning  his  first  effort 
at  singing.  The  master  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Chord!'* 
*•  What?'' asked  Emerson.  "Chord!  Chord!  I  tell  you,"  re- 
peated the  master.  "I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir," 
replied  Emerson,  nonplussed.  "Why,  sing,  sir;  I  say  sing  a 
note."  Upon  that  he  says  he  made  some  kind  of  noise  which, 
when  the  singing-master  heard  he  cried  out,  "That  will  do, 
csir;  that  will  do.     You  need  never  come  again." 

He  tells  us,  too,  that  God  had  given  him  the  seeing  eye  but 
not  the  working  hand,  and  this  must  have  been  true,  for  little 
Waldo  once  called  out  to  him,  "Take  care,  papa,  you  will  dig 
your  leg  with  that  spade,"  which  shows  that  he  could  not  have 

jen  an  expert  with  agricultural  implements. 

Emerson  could  not  bear  to  laugh,  although  his  face  was  ever 
in  smiles.  He  took  a  dislike  to  Margaret  Fuller^  because  he 
says  she  made  him  laugh  too  much.  He  was,  however,  associated 
with  her  in  the  "Transcendental  Club,"  and  in  the  editing  of 
"The  Dial,"  and  after  her  death  wrote  a  touching  memoir  of  her. 
The  writers  of  that  day  formed  the  "Transcendental  Club" 
to  discuss  religion,  justice,  truth,  mysticism,  pantheism,  and 
American  genius.  Many  noted  men  and  women  of  that  day  be- 
longed to  it. 

In  1872  Emerson's  house  at  Concord  was  partly  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  shock  hastened  the  decline  of  his  mental  powers,  and 
greatly  impaired  his  health.  Miss  Alcott  says  that  on  the  night 
of  the  fire  as  he  passed  where  she  was  keeping  watch  over  his 

>oks,  tossed  from  the  burning  building,  he  said  with  most  philo- 
sophic calmness,  "I  see  my  library  in  a  new  light.  But  will  you 
tell  me  where  they  have  flung  my  boots?"  After  this  fire  he 
and  his  daughter  Ellen  sailed  for  Europe.  On  his  return  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  school  children  and  neighbors,  who  lined 
the  way  from  the  cars  to  his  carriage,  singing  "Welcome  Home." 

iThey  had  raised  $11,000  to  repair  the  house  and  damage  done, 
Kid  gave  him  a  grand  house-warming  on  his  return. 
m 
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Emerson  never  formally  united  with  the  Abolition  party,  but 
he  encouraged  it,  and  his  influence  was  very  great.  His  idea 
was  to  buy  the  slaves  at  a  cost  of  two  billion  dollars  and  return 
them  to  their  own  country.  He  felt  it  was  a  question  of  moral 
and  spiritual  right,  and  not  a  question  for  legislation.  Although 
not  a  chief  agitator  in  the  cause  he  was  a  marked  advocate  for 
freedom.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  John  Brown,  and  made  a 
vigorous  speech  against  Preston  Brooks  of  South  Carolina. 

In  his  later  years  it  became  difficult  for  him  to  converse.  His 
memory  of  persons  and  things  failed  him.  A  touching  incident 
is  related  of  him.  At  Longfellow's  funeral  he  rose  and  looked 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead  poet,  and  shortly,  as  if  forgetting 
what  he  had  done,  rose  and  looked  again.  Then  turning  to  a 
friend  near  said,  "That  gentleman,  I  don't  remember  his  name, 
was  a  bright  and  beautiful  soul." 

He  did  not  linger  long.  In  1882  he  died  of  pneumonia,  and 
was  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  at  Concord,  very  near 
the  graves  of  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau,  whom  he  loved  so  well. 
His  son.  Dr.  Edward  Emerson,  attended  him  through  his  illness 
and  lovingly  cared  for  him.  As  he  lay  dying,  children  stopped 
to  ask  if  he  were  better,  and  all  the  sunshine  faded  out  of  their 
little  faces  when  the  unfavorable  answer  came.  Very  willing 
feet  roamed  the  woods  for  flowers  to  decorate  the  old  church 
where  his  body  would  come  for  the  last  time,  and  very  loving 
hands  worked  to  weave  the  garlands  for  his  tomb.  The  altar 
was  covered  with  boughs  of  pine,  and  in  the  center  was  a  harp 
of  yellow  jonquils  made  by  Miss  Alcott.  His  grave  is  marked 
by  a  boulder  of  pink  quartz.  No  chisel  has  ever  touched  it;  it 
is  just  as  it  came  from  the  native  quarry.  He  lacked  only  a  few 
days  of  being  eighty.  His  last  words  were  to  his  grandchildren, 
"Good  boy!''  "Good  little  girl!" 

Emerson   did   not   think   he   could   write  poetry,  he  thought 
more  of  his  ability  in  prose.     Mr.  Sanborn  told  him,  "Some  of 
us  think  you  can  write  nothing  but  poetry." 

"The  universe  in  his  eyes  was  a  great  and  ever  present  ideal 
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teacher,  whose  lessons  he  studied  and  tried  to  interpret  for 
others."  "Life  did  not  sadden  his  cheerful  philosophy;  success 
could  not  spoil  his  exquisite  simplicity;  age  could  not  dismay 
him,  and  he  met  death  with  sweet  serenity." 


I 


WISE   SAYINGS    OF    EMERSON. 
Love  and  you  shall  be  loved.    .    .    .    All  mankind  loves  a  lover. 


Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful  ;  we  must  carry  it  with  us  or  we 
find  it  not. 

the  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. 

V-Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm. 

^  Eife  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy. 

No  man  can  be  a  master  in  conversation  who  has  not  learned  much  from  women  ;  their 
jresence  and  inspiration  are  essential  to  its  success. 

'Make  yourself  necessary  to  the  world  and  mankind  will  give  you  bread. 

At  twenty-seven  the  best  life  is  only  preparation. 

I  honor  that  man  whose  ambition  it  is,  not  to  win  laurels  in  the  State  or  in  the  army, 
not  to  be  a  jurist  or  a  naturalist,  not  to  be  a  poet  or  a  commander,  but  to  be  a  master  of 
living  well,  and  to  administer  the  offices  of  master  or  servant,  of  husband,  father,  and 
friend. 


I 


Spring  still  makes  spring  in  the  mind 

When  sixty  years  are  told  ; 
Love  Avakes  anew  this  throbbing  heart. 

And  we  are  never  old. 


What  all  the  books  of  ages  paint,  I  have. 

The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 
The  master's  requiem. ' 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than  greatness  ;  indeed  to  be  simple  is  to  be  great. 

Thought  is  the  property  of  him  Avho  can  entertain  it,  and  of  him  who  can  adequately 
place  it. 

Beauty  is  the  mark  God  sets  upon  virtue. 

(jEvery  natural  action  is  gracef  uj/ 

Love  is  one  highest  word  and  the  synonym  of  God. 

There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  everything,  if  it  be  to  boil  an  egg. 

Accept  the  place.  Divine  Providence  has  found  for  you.  Great  men  have  always  done  so,, 
id  confided  themselves  child-like  to  the  genius  of  their  age. 
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HISTORY  REVIEW. 

1,  JVho  founded  the  Mormon  Sect  ? 

2,  Where  did  the  Mortnons  settle? 

3,  Who  was  Brigham  Young? 

4,  How  unany  wives  did  he  have? 

5,  Read  Mark  Twain^s  description  of  the  Mortnons, 

6,  How  did  Texas  gain  its  independence? 

7,  What  claim  did  Mexico  have  ? 

8*    Hoiv  was  the  slavery  question   involved  in   this   dis- 
pute ? 
9.     Who  was  the  Whig  candidate  in  1844  ? 
1 0,     Who  the  Democratic  ?     Which  ivas  elected  ? 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

.SALEM,    MASS. 

1804.  1864. 

Jackson.  Johnson. 


"  This  'inward  sphere,'  the  human  heart,  was  Hawthorne's  field  of  study  and  por- 
trayal. '  '—Richardson. 

'I  can  recall  no  other  American  author/'  says  Stoddard, 
"  who  ever  wrote  under  such  persistent  and  continuous  discour- 
agements as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.''  Yet  in  spite  of  this  he 
rose  superior  to  them  all,  and  has  won  not  only  the  affection  but 
the  admiration  of  posterity. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  a  sea  captain,  and  was  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1804.  When  the  boy  was  only  four  years  old  his  father 
died.  The  young  wife  at  twenty-eight  was  left  a  widow  with 
three  little  children,  Elizabeth,  Nathaniel,  and  Maria  Louisa. 
Crushed  by  her  early  sorrow  she  secluded  herself  from  society 
during  the  remaining  forty  years  of  her  life.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  her  brother,  Robert  Manning,  the  handsome  and  win- 
some boy  was  educated  as  he  directed.  When  Nathaniel  was 
scarcely  old  enough  to  speak  plainly,  he  would  repeat  with  em- 
phasis and  gestures  lines  from  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  His 
mind  developed  rapidly,  but  developed  in  its  own  way.  He 
used  to  invent  the  wildest  and  most  fanciful  stories  about  where 
he  would  go  when  he  grew  up,  and  what  he  would  say  and  do, 
and  would  always  wind  up  in  solemn  tones,  "And  I'm  never 
ming  back  again."  He  had  early  developed  a  literary  taste, 
r  it  is  said  that  his  grandmother  Hawthorne,  whom  they  were 
isiting,  discovered  him  when  six  years  old  pouring  over  "Pil- 
rim's  Progress."  She  little  dreamed  how  much  of  it  the  bright 
y  understood.  Then  shortly  afterwards  followed  such  books 
as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  and  Thomson.  When  nine  years 
Id  he  was  struck  on  the  foot  with  a  ball  which  so  lamed  him 
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that  he  was  compelled  to  walk  on  crutches  for  three  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  would  lie  on  the  floor  and  read  from  morning 
until  night.  AYith  the  first  money  that  he  earned  he  bought 
Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene.'^  His  foot  ceased  to  grow  like  the 
other  and  the  doctors  of  the  town  were  called  to  examine  it. 
This  lameness  continued  until  he  was  twelve.  During  this  time 
his  teacher,  the  kind-hearted  Joseph  Worcester,  the  author  of 
the  Dictionary,  would  come  to  hear  his  lessons,  so  that  he  should 
not  fall  behind  in  his  studies.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Worcester 
had  another  reason  for  his  great  interest  in  the  lame  boy,  and 
that  was  the  presence  in  the  house  of  a  charming  aunt,  Miss 
Maria  Manning. 

The  family  moved  to  Raymond,  in  Maine,  and  there  the 
out-of-door  life  developed  his  frail  body.  He  grew  to  be  a 
tall  and  strong  lad,  good  at  fishing  and  shooting.  At  sixteen 
he  edited  a  paper.  The  Spectator,  and  from  the  announcement  in 
the  sixth  issue  we  must  believe  that  he  was  editor,  contributor, 
and  well-nigh  the  only  subscriber,  for  the  paper  stated  under 
the  heading  Deaths — "We  have  no  deaths  to  announce  this 
week  except  that  of  the  publisher  of  this  paper,  who  died  of 
starvation. '^  At  seventeen  he  entered  Bowdoin  College  and  had 
as  college-mates  Longfellow,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Abbott.  At 
this  time  he  was  said  to  be  the  handsomest  young  man  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  He  was  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches 
in  height,  broad-shouldered,  but  of  a  light,  athletic  build,  not 
weighing  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ;  his  eyes  were 
large,  dark  blue,  brilliant,  and  full  of  expression.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor used  to  say  that  they  were  the  only  eyes  he  had  ever  known 
to  flash  fire.  Charles  Reade  said  he  never  saw  such  eyes  as 
Hawthorne's  in  a  human  head.  An  old  gypsy  woman  met  him 
and  asked,  "Are  you  a  man  or  an  angel?''  His  complexion 
was  transparent,  with  a  ruddy  tinge  iu  his  cheeks. 

He  especially  enjoyed  his  English  studies,  and  was  fond  of 
Latin  composition,  but  he  was  naturally  lazy  and  did  not  like  to 
work.     He  had  already  dreams  of  authorship,  as  a  letter  to  his 
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mother  at  this  time  will  show  :  ^^I  do  not  want  to  be  a  doctor 
and  live  by  men's  diseases  •  nor  a  minister  and  live  by  their  sins ; 
nor  a  lawyer  and  live  by  their  quarrels.  So  I  don't  see  that 
there  is  anything  left  for  me  but  to  be  an  author.  How  would 
you  like  some  day  to  see  a  whole  shelf  full  of  books  written  by 
your  son  with  ^Hawthorne's  Works'  printed  on  their  backs?" 

He  wrote  some  poems  and  sketches  at  this  time  and  sent  them 

seventeen  publishers  before  one  would  even  consent  to  read 
them  ;  then  he  kept  the  manuscript  so  long  that  Hawthorne 
wrote  demanding  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  returned  he  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  His  first  book,  Fanshawe,  was  published  anony- 
mously at  his  own  expense. 

After  his  college  days  were  ended  he  went  to  Salem  with  no 
Very  bright  outlook  from  a  literary  standpoint.  The  quiet, 
secluded  life  he  led  there  for  twelve  years  was  spent  in  reading 
books  of  travel,  history,  poetry,  and  fiction.  He  especially  en- 
ioyed  Scott  and  De  Quincey,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "Arcadia" 
he  wore  out  in  the  reading.  He  read  four  hundred  books  in 
seven  years.  He  then  published  his  Twice- Told  Tales,  but  the 
book  was  not  appreciated,  and  the  author  was  discouraged. 

One  evening  the  Hawthornes  called  upon  the  Peabodys.  Dr. 
Peabody  lived  in  Salem  near  them  with  his  wife  and  three  gifted 
daughters.  Sophia  was  an  invalid,  but  Elizabeth  ran  up  stairs 
with  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  visitors.  "  O,  Sophia,  you 
must  get  up  and  dress  and  come  down  !  The  Hawthornes  are 
here,  and  you  never  saw  anything  so  splendid  as  he  is, — he  is 
handsomer  than  Lord  Byron  !"     Sophia  refused  to  go  down,  say- 

g,  "  If  he  has  called   once  he  will  call  again,"  and  so  he  did. 

rom  the  moment  these  two  met  they  knew  they  were  made  for 
ach   other.     "Sophia  Peabody  changed  the   loneliness  of  the 

reat-hearted  student  into  peace  and  perfect  satisfaction.     She 

as  his  inspiration,  his  guide  and  continual  blessing.  In  1842 
hey  married — he   thirty-eight  and  she  thirty-two.      His   wife 

right,  hopeful,  and  refined  made  his  home  a  delight.     She  read 

atin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  her  husband,  and  was  in  every 
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way  a  companion  intellectnally.  She  wrote  home,  ^^I  never 
knew  such  delicacy  of  nature.  He  is  completely  pure  from 
earthliness.  He  is  under  the  dominion  of  his  intellect  and  hi» 
sentiments.  I  think  it  must  be  partly  smiles  of  angels  that 
make  the  air  and  light  so  pleasant  here.  My  dearest  love  wait& 
upon  God  like  a  child.''  He  wrote,  ^^  My  wife  is  my  sole  com- 
panion and  I  need  no  other ;  there  is  no  vacancy  in  my  mind 
any  more  than  in  my  heart.'' 

His  dressing  gown  became  very  shabby  and  there  was  a  spot 
of  black  upon  it  where  he  wiped  his  pen.  His  wife  em- 
broidered over  it  a  butterfly  which  greatly  delighted  him.  He 
said  of  her,  "  Methinks  my  little  wife  is  twin  sister  to  the 
spring,  both  are  fresh  and  dewy,  both  full  of  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness, both  have  bird  voices,  always  singing  out  of  their  heart, 
both  have  power  to  renew  and  recreate  the  weary  spirit.  I  have 
married  the  spring  !  I  am  husband  to  the  month  of  May." 

After  four  years  in  Concord  where  their  first  child  Una  was 
born,  they  returned  to  Salem.  There  Julian  was  born.  Haw* 
thorne  was  appointed  surveyor  in  the  Custom  House,  but  he 
knew  that  upon  the  election  of  the  Whig  candidate  for  the 
presidency  he  would  lose  his  position,  so  he  began  to  look  about 
for  other  employment. 

"Good  out  of  evil  found  a  pretty  illustration  in  the  case  of 
Hawthorne's  removal  from  office.  He  was  crushed  by  the  blow, 
and  staggered  to  his  humble  home  full  of  bitter  disappointment. 
No  one  knew  him  then  as  one  of  our  greatest — yes,  as  one  of 
the  world's  greatest — men  of  genius.  ^  His  wife  quietly  left  the 
room,'  says  Conway,  'then  ca'me  back  with  an  armful  of  wood,, 
kindled  a  cheerful  fire,  drew  his  chair  up  to  his  desk,  brought 
papers,  pens,  and  ink,  and,  then,  turning  to  him  a  beaming  face,, 
said  :  "  Now  you  can  write  your  book."  The  result  was 
Scarlet  Letter^  and  such  fame  as  no  novelist  in  America  before 
or  since  has  attained.  It  was  all  due  to  his  noble  wife.  Had 
she  repined  and  added  to  his  burden  the  world  would  never  have 
known  Hawthorne.'" 
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His  friend  James  T.  Fields  called  to  see  him  and  finding  him 
despondent  begged  him  to  publish  some  of  his  manuscripts. 
"  What  have  I?  ^'  said  Hawthorne,  despairingly.  "  What  heart 
have  I  to  write  anything?  Besides  who  would  risk  publishing  a 
book  for  me,  the  most  unpopular  writer  in  America?"  ^^  I 
will/'  said  Fields,  ^^  I  will  start  with  an  edition  of  two  thousand 
copies  of  anything  you  will  write.''  "What  madness/'  was  his 
reply.  "Your  friendship  gets  the  better  of  your  judgment.'^ 
Fields  glanced  at  the  bureau  and  insisted  that  there  were  some 
manuscripts  hidden  there,  but  could  get  no  encouragement  to 
look.  Finally  on  leaving,  Hawthorne  took  from  the  bureau 
drawer  a  roll  and  thrusting  into  Fields's  hands  the  Scarlet  Letter, 
said,  "How  in  Heaven's  name  did  you  know  it  was  there?  It 
is  either  very  good  or  very  bad,  I  don't  know  which." 

That  night  Fields  read  the  story  aloud  to  his  w^ife  (it  was 
originally  much  shorter  than  it  is  now),  and  she  went  to  bed 
sobbing.  He  was  greatly  moved  himself,  and  wrote  Hawthorne 
a  note  all  aglow  with  admiration  for  his  marvelous  story.  "  I 
read  it,  or  tried  to  read  it  to  my  wife,  for  my  voice  swelled  and 
heaved  so  I  could  only  sob.  It  broke  her  heart  and  sent  her  to 
bed  with  a  grievous  headache — which  I  look  upon  as  a  tri- 
umphant success."  He  advised  his  friend  to  add  to  it  and  pub- 
lish it  as  a  story  by  itself.  The  book  was  published,  and  in  ten 
days  five  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

It  is  a  great  book  and  while  it  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  people,  it  is  not  because  its  moral  tone  is  not 
good. 

The  next  year  the  Hawthornes  moved  to  Lenox  where  Rose, 
the  third  child  was  born.  He  wrote  there  The  House  of  Seven 
Gables;  then  followed  his  Wonder  Book,  and  The  BUthedale 
Romance  founded  upon  the  Brook  Farm  community.  He  had 
bought  the  Alcott  home  in  Concord,  called  "The  Wayside,"  so 
he  could  write  knowingly  about  this  community.     Congratula- 

Cit  his  literary  work  poured  in  on  all  sides-,  and  George 
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S.  Hilliard  wrote,  ^^May  you  live  a  thousand  years  and  write  a 
book  every  year." 

When  his  old  college-mate  Pierce  became  President  he  ap- 
pointed Hawthorne  Consul  to  Liverpool.  Then  was  realized  the 
long-wished-for  opportunity  to  see  the  Old  World.  He  met 
many  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  day,  and  went  to  Italy 
*'with  a  mind  full  of  art  and  love,"  and  there  wrote  Marble 
Fauriy  which  ranks  next  to  (some  think  before)  Scarlet  Letter  in 
his  list  of  works.  The  War  between  the  States  began,  and 
Hawthorne  returned  to  America  with  a  heavy  heart.  His  son 
wrote  of  his  father,  ^'  He  was  not  a  teetotaler  any  more  than  he 
was  an  abolitionist  or  a  thug." 

The  hand  that  held  the  pen  was  becoming  weary.  As  spring 
advanced  he  failed  rapidly,  and  Pierce  begged  him  to  travel 
for  his  health.  They  started,  and  stopped  at  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
to  rest.  Both  friends  retired  early,  their  rooms  adjoining.  Sev- 
eral times  Pierce  went  in  to  see  how  his  friend  was,  and  after 
midnight,  not  hearing  him  breathe,  he  put  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  found  that  it  had  stopped  beating. 

The  body  was  brought  back  to  the  sorrowing  wife  and  father- 
less children,  and  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  where  Emerson 
now  rests.  Near  the  open  grave  stood  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  others,  with  un- 
covered heads,  testifying  their  respect  and  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  went  to  Germany  and  then  to  London  with 
her  three  children.  Two  years  later  she  joined  her  husband  and 
was  buried  in  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  Her  children  planted 
over  her  grave  some  ivy  and  periwinkles  brought  from  their 
father's  grave  in  America.  Una  married  Albert  Webster,  but 
was  early  laid  beside  her  mother.  Julian  and  Rose  still  live 
(1894).  The  former  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  and  is 
said  to  resemble  his  noble  father  in  many  ways. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne's  esteem  for  her  husband  is  shown  in  the 
short  extract  from  a  letter  which  her  son  has  given.  ^^Every- 
thing noble,  beautiful,  and  generous  in  his  action,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
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hid  from  himself.  His  own  soul  was  behind  the  wings  of  the 
cherubim — sacred,  like  all  souls  which  have  not  been  desecrated 
by  the  world.  I  never  dared  to  gaze  at  him,  even  I,  unless  his 
lids  were  down.  It  seemed  an  invasion  into  a  holy  place.  To 
the  last  he  was  to  me  a  divine  mystery,  for  he  was  so  to  himself. 
1  have  an  eternity,  thank  God,  in  which  to  know  him  more  and 
more,  or  I  should  die  in  despair." 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  man,  and  a  literary  genius 
of  very  high  order.  His  writings  shall  live,  and  of  all  the 
honored  names  illustrious  in  American  literature  there  is  none 
more  fondly  cherished  than  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

His  works  are: 


Fanshawe, 

Twice-Told  Tales, 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables, 

The  Blithedale  Romance, 

The  Marble  Faun, 

The  Dolliver  Romance, 

Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret, 

French  and  Italian  Notebooks, 

Scarlet  Letter, 


Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse, 
The  Wonder  Book, 
Tanglewood  Tales, 
Our  Old  Home, 
Septimius  Felton, 
Life  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
American  and  English  Notebooks, 
Biographical  Sketches, 
Grandfather's  Chair. 


HISTOBY  BE  VIEW. 

Who  invented  the  telegraph?     When? 
What  was  the  first  message  ?    By  whom  suggested  ? 
Through  what  points  did  the  line  run  ? 
What  netvs  first  passed  over  the  wires  ? 
What  did  this  line  cost?     IF  ho  2^<^id  for  it? 
When  was  war  declared  against  Mexico  ?    By  whom  ? 
Who  led  the  Mexican  forces? 
Who  com^nanded  the  Americans? 
What  was  the  treaty  made? 
How  long  had  tlie  war  lasted? 


NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS. 

PORTLAND,    ME. 

1806.  1867. 

WRITER    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 

Jefferson.  Johnson. 

"  Willis  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  men.''— Halleck. 

"  It  is  comfortable  that  there  should  have  been  a.  Willis.' '—Thackeray. 

"The  elegance  of  Willis's  prose  was  occasionally  marred  by  frivolous  conceits  and 
affected  Gallicisms  in  writing  for  effect  by  overstating  simple  truths,  and  he  made  mer- 
chandise of  facts  and  opinions  that  he  gleaned  in  private  intercourse."  —Appleton's 
American  Biography. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  January  20,, 
1806,  came  of  a  family  of  printers  and  publishers.  His  great 
grandfather,  grandfather,  and  father  were  either  printers  or  pro- 
prietors of  well-known  papers  in  their  day.  His  father  estab 
lished  one  of  the  earliest  religious  papers  in  the  world,  and  had 
the  honor  of  founding  in  1827  the  "Youth's  Companion,"  the 
first  child's  paper  ever  published,  and  considered  the  best  that  is 
now  published,  or  that  has  ever  been  published. 

When  Nathaniel  was  six  years  old  his  father  moved  to  Boston 
and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  McFarlane  of  Concord 
for  a  two  years'  tuition,  then  he  was  sent  to  the  Latin  School  in 
Boston,  and  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  This  schooling 
prepared  him  for  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1827.  While  a  student  there  Willis  wrote  poems,  of  an  almost 
entirely  religious  nature,  and  sent  them  to  his  father's  paper.. 
He  wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  ^'  Roy,"  and  gained  a  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  which  "The  Album"  offered  for  the  best  poem. 

Willis's  mother  was  Miss  Parker,  and  from  her  he  received 
his  middle  name.  She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents  and 
noted  for  her  piety  and  benevolence.  His  father's  home  was. 
always  open  to  the  clergy,  and  his  parents  became  intimate  with, 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day. 
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Nathaniel  Willis,  the  grandfather  for  whom  he  was  named, 
*  was  one  of  the  adventurous  "Tea  Party"  who  boarded  the 
East  India  Company\s  ship  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  threw  over- 
board her  cargo  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  tea  tax.  He  was 
Iso  closely  associated  with  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  printing 
office. 

College  life  left  a  more  enduring  impress  upon  Willis  than 
upon  any  other  American  writer.  It  furnished  him  with  a  fund 
of  literary  material,  brought  him  into  the  sunshine,  and  changed 
the  "homely  schoolboy  chrysalis"  into  a  butterfly  of  uncom- 
mon splendor.  One  of  his  college-mates  "Bob"  Richards  be- 
came very  much  attached  to  him,  invited  him  to  visit  him  in 
New  York,  and  introduced  him  to  all  the  gayeties  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Willis  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  dandy  in  his  college 
days,  and  of  being  a  fast  man  ;  he  was  called  the  "elegant  young 
poet  "  and  the  "ladies'  man."  He  began  to  spend  too  much 
money  ;  the  maximum  for  a  boy  in  those  days  was  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year;  Willis  spent  six  hundred.  Rumors  of  his  dissi- 
pation and  idleness  reached  the  ears  of  the  home  people.  These 
reports  were  greatly  exaggerated.  Willis  was  gay  at  college, 
but  was  not  dissipated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  head  was 
turned  by  his  literary  and  social  successes.  It  seems  to  have 
been  his  lot  from  boyhood  to  meet  and  be  honored  by  the  great. 

"  Like  father,  like  son,"  so  Nathaniel  as  soon  as  he  left  Yale 
became  associated  with  the  press.  He  established  for  himself  a 
magazine,  which,  however,  only  lasted  two  years.  This  was 
merged  into  "The  New  York  Mirror,"  a  weekly  devoted  to  art, 
literature,  and  society.  It  is  said  that  Willis  was  instrumental  in 
changing  the  character  of  this  paper.  He  and  Pay,  me  of  his 
associates,  went  to  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  to  act  as  weekly  cor- 
respondents for  the  journal.  William  C.  Rives  was  United  States 
Minister  to  France.  He  is  the  grandfather  of  Am^lie  Rives,  a 
Southern  novelist  and  poet,  whose  father  was  born  in  Paris  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Rives  became  interested  in  the  young  men  and 
attached  them  to  his  legation,  which   gave  them   great   facilities 
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for  acquiring  information  and  at  the  same  time  entrance  into  the 
most  distinguished  society  of  Europe. 

Willis  had  become  greatly  attached  to  Mary  Benjamin,  who 
afterwards  married  Motley  the  historian.  They  were  engaged, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  marry  because  of  the  opposition  from 
her  guardian  Mr.  Savage.  Willis  carried  this  love  in  his  heart 
for  many  years. 

In  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  circumstances  threw 
him  into  a  new  world.  He  shared  for  a  time  the  life  of  the 
titled  aristocracy,  and  seemed  perfectly  at  home  amid  this  gay 
assembly  of  ease  and  leisure.  In  Paris  he  met  Lafayette,  who  was 
very  attentive  to  him,  as  was  also  Fenimore  Cooper,  Greenough 
the  sculptor,  and  Morse  who  invented  the  telegraph.  Cooper 
asked  him  to  breakfast  with  him  to  meet  the  others.  Mr.  Carr, 
the  American  Consul  at  Tangier,  took  a  great  fancy  to  Willis, 
invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  family,  paid  all  his 
expenses,  and  wished  to  take  him  back  with  him  to  Morocco  as 
his  secretary.  Mr.  Rives  presented  him  to  Louis  Philippe  the 
French  king.  At  Florence  he  met  the  Brownings,  and  was 
dined  by  Jerome  Bonaparte  the  ex-king  of  Westphalia ;  he  was 
invited  to  Prince  Poniatowski's  Saturday  soirees,  and  was  flat- 
tered by  Greenough's  asking  to  make  a  bust  of  him,  which  was 
afterwards  cut  in  marble.  The  sculptor  introduced  him  to  Wal- 
ter Savage  Landor,  who  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
Countess  of  Blessington.  She  proved  a  great  friend  to  him. 
He  wrote  to  Landor  expressing  his  gratitude  thus:  "She  is  my 
lode  star  and  most  valued  friend,  for  whose  acquaintance  I  am 
so  much  indebted  to  you  that  you  will  find  it  difficult  in  your 
lifetime  to  diminish  my  obligations.''  At  her  house  he  met  Bul- 
wer,  Tom  Moore,  Disraeli,  and  Proctor,  besides  other  noted  per- 
sonages. He  was  taken  to  call  upon  Mary  Russell  Mitford  and 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  few  who 
disliked  Willis,  and  she  it  was  who  so  basely  misrepresented  him. 
Thackeray  did  not  like  him  either  at  first.  He  could  not  toler- 
ate his  foppish  ways.     In  Edinburgh  he  breakfasted  with  "Kit 
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North/'  dined  with  Jeffrey,  and  danced  at  a  ball  given  to  Lord 
Grey. 

Lady  Blessington's  kindness  continued  after  his  return  to 
London,  and  he  was  "  dined,  wined,  feted,  and  caressed  by  other 
blue-stockings  in  a  way  to  have  made  him  giddy.''  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  many  women  older  than  himself  cherished  a  warm 
affection  for  him.  Willis  saw  more  ^^life"  in  London  than  was 
best  for  him,  and  went  into  some  company  not  too  select. 

Mrs.  Mary  Skinner,  the  wife  of  an  Indian  nabpb,  a  leader  of 
fashion  and  a  woman  of  intellectual  tastes,  was  a  kind  friend  to 
him.  At  her  house  he  met  the  Byrons,  Joanna  Baillie,  Jane 
Porter  the  author  of  "Scottish  Chiefs,"  and  the  brilliant  young 
orator,  poet  and  wit,  Praed,  who  afterwards  became  his  rival  in 
love.  He  thought  Ada  Byron  "sweet  and  earnest."  Another  of 
his  London  acquaintances  was  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  who 
wrote  "Proverbial  Philosophy." 

While  visiting  at  "  Shirley  Park  "  the  home  of  the   Skinners 
he  met  his  fate   in    the  person  of  Mary  Leighton  Stace.     Ten 
years  had  passed  since  he  had  parted  with  Mary  Benjamin,  and 
e  "  felt  that  his  best  years  and  best  affections  were  running  to 
waste"  so  he  fell  a  captive  to  pretty  Miss  Stace.     He  first  saw 
her  at  a  picnic  and  thought  her  "the  loveliest  girl  he  had  ever 
en."     She  soon  became  a  guest  also  at  "  Shirley  Park,"  where 
he  was  much  in  her  company.     At  the  end  of  a  week  he  made 
a  proposal  of  marriage  and  was  accepted.     She  was  a  girl  of  great 
beauty  and  sweetness,  a  blonde  of  the  purest  Saxon  type.     Her 
ther  when  asked  for  his  daughter's  hand  insisted  that  the  en- 
gagement   must  not    be   long,  so   they  were  married  within  a 
month.     The  family  were  most  worthy  and  substantial  people, 
er  father  was  General  William  Stace,  who  had  been  pensioned 
)r  gallant  services  at  Waterloo,  and  who  was  then  commandant 
f  the  Woolwich  Arsenal.     After  marriage  Willis  returned  to 
merica  and  settled  in  that  romantic  spot  near  Owego,  N.  Y., 
hich  he  called   "Glenmary,"    and  where  he  dispensed  open- 
anded  hospitality.     His  wife  died  in   1844  leaving  one  child. 
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little  Imogen.  Willis's  health  failed  rapidly.  There  had  been 
some  misunderstanding  between  his  partner  Morris  and  himself, 
and  now  the  death  of  his  much  loved  wife,  ^^an  angel  without 
fault  or  foible,''  following  soon  after  proved  too  much  for  his 
shattered  nerves.  He  determined  to  sail  for  Europe  to  regain 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  his  little  girl  at  school  in 
England.  He  took  with  him  to  take  care  of  her  the  old  colored 
nurse  Harriet  Jacobs,  a  runaway  slave.  Soon  after  his  arrival  a 
severe  brain  fever  prostrated  him,  and  he  decided  to  return  to 
America  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  and  to  bring  his  daughter  with 
him.  Mr.  Stiles  of  Georgia,  an  old  schoolmate,  was  very  kind 
to  him  at  this  time.  It  was  on  his  second  visit  to  Europe  that 
Willis  met  Thackeray,  and  became  so  attached  to  him. 

Two  years  later  he  married  Cornelia,  the  niece  and  adopted 
daughter  of  Joseph  Grinnell,  a  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts.  An  interesting  circumstance  of  former  years 
seemed  to  have  foretold  that  these  two  should  be  united. 
Greenough  chiselled  the  statue  of  this  child,  who  was  then  only 
five  years  of  age,  from  the  same  block  of  marble  from  which 
the  bust  of  Willis  had  been  chiselled.  The  two  fragments  thus 
strangely  united  stood  afterwards  in  Willis's  drawing-room  at 
•'^Idlewild."  During  the  first  winter  and  spring  after  their  mar- 
riage they  took  lodgings  in  New  York.  There  he  met  Bryant, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Poe,  James  Russell  Lowell,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Dana, 
Parton,  and  Whittier. 

The  summer  was  passed  at  Cornwall  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  He  and  his  wife  became  so  attached  to  the  beautiful 
neighborhood  that  he  bought  fifty  acres  of  land  which  after- 
wards became  so  widely  known  as  "Idlewild." 

His  failing  health  in  1852  necessitated  a  trip  through  the 
South  and  the  West  Indies,  but  this  did  not  benefit  him. 

The  Civil  War  in  1861  called  corresi^ondents  to  Washington 
City.  There  he  became  a  great  favorite  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  He 
met  Charles  Sumner  and  had  long  talks  with  him  on  politics, 
and  knew  Hawthorne,   Emerson,  Curtis,  and  Greeley.      Willis 
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as  a  Uiiiou  man  of  course,  but  he  always  had  ^^a  secret 
sympathy  with  the  South  and  a  liking  for  ^  those  chivalrous 
polysyllabic  Southerners,  incapable  of  a  short  word  or  a  mean 
action/  whom  he  had  met  at  Saratoga  years  before."  His 
LooMngs-on  at  the  War  were  never  popular,  hence  have  never 
been  published. 

In  money  matters  Willis  was  liberal — not  to  say  reckless — 
and  his  hospitality  knew  no  limit.  ^^  His  literary  latch-string  was 
always  out  to  every  new-comer  in  the  field  of  letters.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  foibles,  jealousy  of  authors  was  not  his 
besetting  sin.  He  was  the  first  to  praise  young  writers  and  to 
give  circulation  through  his  papers  to  the  good  things  said  about 
them.'' 

His  partner  became  an  imbecile,  and  much  more  of  the  respon- 
■sibility  of  conducting  the  paper  devolved  upon  Willis.     He  was 

l^pot  able  physically  to  stand  it.  ,  The  epileptic  fits  to  which  he 
was  subject  in  his  last  days  finally  weakened  his  mind,  and  on 
his  sixty -first  birthday,  January  20,  1867,  he  fell  asleep  and 
passed  away  so  quietly  no  one  knew  when  death  came.  His 
pall-bearers  were  Longfellow,  Dana,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Fields, 
Whipple,  Quincy,  Howe,  Merritt,  Trimble,  and  Aldrich.  Surely 
^10  one  has  been  honored  more  in  death ! 

IB    He  left  by  his  second   marriage  three  children,  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 

Willis,  while  correspondent  in  Europe,  got  into  trouble  by  some 
of  his  contributions  to  the  ^^  Mirror.''  The  charge  was  made 
that  he  had  printed  "unrestrained  table-talk  on  delicate  subjects 
which  was  capable  of  compromising  individuals."  It  seems  that 
at  Lady  Blessington's  table  Moore  commented  very  freely  upon 
the  career  of  O'Connell  the  Irish  agitator.  Willis,  never  dream- 
ng  that  what  he  sent  back  to  the  "Mirror"  would  ever  be  seen 
in  England,  wrote  freely  about  it.  "The  Quarterly"  quoted  it 
and  commented  upon  it;  then  there  were  offered  three  thousand 
pounds  if  all  the  copies  of  this  paper  could  be  bought;  Marryat 
wrote  a  personal  article  about  Willis  in  the  "  Metropolitan  Maga- 
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zine/^  Satisfaction  was  demanded  by  Willis,  and  shots  were 
exchanged  at  Chatham,  bat  no  blood  was  shed.  He  was  always 
very  sorry  that  he  had  repeated  the  conversations,  although 
Moore  afterwards  published  them  in  his  "Diary.''  Willis  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  abused  man  of  letters  in  America,  except 
perhaps  Cooper. 

While  he  was  never  a  brilliant  conversationalist  he  was  most 
excellent  company  and  good  at  an  impromptu.  While  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Washington  City,  a  young  lady  sat  between  him,  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  Campbell,  an  unmarried  man.  The  designing 
"mamma''  sitting  opposite,  considering  Mr.  Campbell  a  desirable 
"catch/'  and  seeing  that  her  daughter's  attentions  were  too 
partial  to  Mr.  Willis,  slipped  a  note  across  the  table,  "Pay  more 
attention  to  your  other  neighbor."  This  was  shown  to  Willis, 
who  wrote  on  the  back  of  it — 

"  Dear  Mamma,  don't  essay  my  flirtation  to  trammel, 
I  but  strain  at  a  Nat,  while  you  swallow  a  Campbell" 

Willis  has  always  been  more  noted  for  his  Scriptural  poems 
than  for  any  of  his  other  writings,  which  gives  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  very  religious  man.  But  he  was  not  religious;  on 
the  contrary  he  admitted  that  he  had  joined  the  church  under  a 
mistaken  conviction,  and  that  he  had  never  experienced  a  change 
of  heart  and  begged  to  be  excluded  from  the  communion.  How- 
ever, he  was  never  skeptical  in  his  life.  His  father  was  greatly 
grieved  at  the  charges  brought  against  him  of  champagne  drink- 
ing, and  of  theatre  going  which  in  those  days  was  considered  a 
dreadful  sin.  His  brother-in-law  tried  to  defend  him,  "Nat 
is  a  good  fellow;  he  never  uses  tobacco,  he  is  not  a  hard  drinker, 
and  he  don't  mean  to  go  in  debt."  He  always  Avould  mix  spirits 
with  his  water,  saying  that  the  "pure  element  had  tasted  of 
sinners  ever  since  the  flood." 

Willis  never  allowed  any  one  to  interfere  with  his  manuscript. 
He  said  if  he  put  a  comma  in  the  middle  of  a  word  it  must  stay 
there.  He  and  Morris  came  very  near  having  a  difficulty  on  this 
very  point. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Rutgers  Female  College  invited  him  as 
'^author  of  Absalom,'^  to  sit  upon  the  stage  during  their  com- 
mencement. He  replied  that  he  would,  and  would  endeavor  on 
that  occasion  to  put  on  his  best  Old  Testament  countenance. 

"Underdonedom''  is  what  Willis  dubbed  the  brigade  of  half- 
fledged  jj^ouths  who  crowd  the  doorways  and  blockade  the  en- 
trance to  ballrooms,  too  weary  and  blasS  to  enjoy  anything  but 
the  supper. 

Willis's  brother  Richard  Storrs  was  a  journalist  and  author  of 
some  note  in  musical  literature.  A  favorite  sister  Julia  also  had 
literary  talent,  but  she  never  won  the  reputation  that  Mrs. 
Parton,  "Fanny  Fern/'  enjoyed. 

His  works  are : 


Scripture  Sketches, 

Melanie,  and  Other  Poems, 

Pencillings  by  the  Way, 

Inklings  of  Adventure, 

People  I  Have  Met, 

Outdoors  at  Idlewild, 

The  Convalescent, 

Fugitive  Poetry, 

Tortesa,  the  Usurer  (a  drama), 

Rural  Letters, 

A  Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 

A  Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics, 

The  Rag  Bag, 

Trenton  Falls, 


Loiterings  of  Travel, 

Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge, 

Lady  Jane  and  Other  Poems, 

Dashes  at  L'fe  with  a  Free  Pencil, 

Hurrj'graphs, 

Paul  Fane  (a  novel), 

Poems,  Sacred,  Passionate  and  Humorous, 

Bianca  Viconti  (a  drama), 

Al  Abri,  or  the  Tent  Pitched, 

Life  Here  and  There, 

Famous  Persons  and  Places, 

A  Life  of  Jenny  Lind, 

Scenery  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 
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HISTORY  REVIEW, 

What  was  the  '*  Wilniot  Proviso  '^  ? 

When  was  Zachary  Taylor  inaugurated? 

Why  was  it  the  5th  instead  of  the  Mh  of  March? 

What  important  question  came  up  during  this  ad- 
ministration ? 

What  did  Henry  Clay  propose? 

What  tvas  this  hill  called? 

What  political  party  opposed  this  hill? 

What  tvas  the  *^3Iissouri  Compromise "  ? 

By  whom  proposed  ? 

What  amendment  tvas  introduced,  and  hy  whom  of- 
fered, which  conflicted  with  this  hill  ?    Hid  it  pass  ? 


MARGARET  FULLER  OSSt)LI. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT,    ^lASS. 

1810.  1850. 

Jackson.  Taylor. 

WORKS. 

Summer  on  the  Lakes,  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art, 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

"  She  had  a  dangerous  reputation  for  satire,  in  addition  to  her  great  scholarship.  The 
men  thought  she  carried  too  many  guns,  and  the  women  did  not  like  one  who 
despised  them."— iZ,  TT'.  Emerson. 

"I  know  not  how  otherwise  to  descrihe  her  subtle  charm  than  by  saying  that  she  was 
at  once  a  clairvoyant  and  a  magnetizer."— 11'.  H.  Canning. 

Margaret  Fuller  has  left  among  her  papers  an  unfinished 
sketch  of  her  life  which  has  been  added  to  by  her  biographers 
from  personal  recollections  of  the  girl  and  woman.  From  this 
we  learn  that  she  was  the  eldest  child  of  Timothy  Fuller  and 
Margaret  Crane,  and  was  born  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  in  1810. 
Her  father's  ambition  was  to  be  an  honored  citizen,  and  to  have 
a  home  on  earth.  His  love  for  his  wife  was  the  green  spot  in 
his  existence.  "She  was  one  of  those  flower-like  natures  which 
sometimes  spring  up  by  the  dusty  highw^ay  of  life." 

Margaret  in  writing  her  life  tells  us,  "My  father  instructed 
me  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  business  even  in  literature;  he 
had  been  a  high  scholar  at  college,  and  warmly  attached  to  all  he 
had  learned  there.  He  hoped  to  make  me  the  heir  of  all  lie 
knew,  but  at  the  very  beginning  he  made  a  great  mistake.  He 
thought  to  gain  time  by  bringing  forward  the  intellect  as  early 
as  possible.  Thus  I  had  tasks  assigned  me  far  beyond  my  years, 
which  must  be  recited  to  him  in  the  evening  after  he  returned 
from  his  office.  As  he  was  subject  to  many  interruptions,  I  was 
kept  up  very  late,  and  as  he  w^as  a  severe  teacher  my  mind  was 
kept  on  a  st»etch  until  the  recitations  were  over.  Consequently 
I  was  sent  too  late  to  bed  with  nerves  unnaturally  stimulated. 

*See  illustration.  202 
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This  premature  development  of  my  brain  made  me  a  youthful 
prodigy  by  day,  but  by  night  I  was  a  victim  to  spectral  illusions, 
nightmares,  and  somnambulism,  which  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  my  bodily  powers,  checked  my  growth,  and  induced 
continual  headache,  weakness  and  nervous  aifections  of  all  kinds. 
^o  one  understood  the  laws  of  health  then.  No  one  knew 
why  this  child  already  kept  up  so  late  was  still  unwilling  to  go 
to  bed.  My  aunts  called  me  ^ a  spoiled  child,'  ^  the  most  unrea- 
sonable child  in  the  world/  and  wondered  why  their  brother's 
eyes  were  not  opened  to  see  it.  They  did  not  know  that  as  soon 
as  the  light  was  taken  away  that  colossal  faces  were  seen 
slowly  advancing  to  meet  me,  with  eyes  dilating  and  features 
swelling.  They  did  not  know  that  when  I  went  to  sleep  it  was 
but  to  dream  of  horses  trampling  over  me,  and  to  be  walking 
among  trees  dripping  with  blood,  which  became  a  pool  and 
plashed  over  my  feet,  and  rose  higher  and  higher  until  it  would 
reach  my  lips.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  I  arose  and  walked  in 
my  sleep?  My  father  scolded,  and  said  I  would  go  crazy,  never 
dreaming  that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  all  these  horrors. 

My  mother  was  in  delicate  health  and  much  absorbed  in  the 
care  of  the  younger  children.  There  was  not  a  dog  or  bird  or 
any  pet  about  the  house  that  I  might  love.  I  was  driven  for 
refuge  to  my  books.  I  began  to  read  Latin  at  six  years  of  age, 
and  for  many  years  read  it  daily.  My  father  demanded  accuracy 
and  clearness  in  everything.  ^You  must  not  speak  unless  you 
can  make  your  meaning  perfectly  intelligible;  you  must  not 
express  a  thought  unless  you  can  give  a  reason  for  it ;  you  must 
not  make  a  statement  unless  you  are  sure  of  all  particulars.' 
Horace  was  a  great  deal  to  me  then.  He  is  the  natural  man  of 
the  world;  he  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  his  darts  never  fail  of 
their  aim.  Ovid  gave  me  a  view  into  the  enchanted  gardens  of 
the  Greek  mythology. 

The  happiest  haunt  of  my  childish  years — our  little  garden. 
I  loved  to  gaze  on  the  roses,  the  violets,  the  lilies,  the  pinks;  my 
mother's  hand  had  planted  them,  and  they  bloomed  for  me.     I 
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oulled  the  most  beautiful.  I  looked  at  them  on  every  side. 
I  kissed  them  and  pressed  them  to  my  bosom  with  passionate 
emotions,  such  as  I  had  never  dared  to  express  to  any  human 
being.  An  ambition  swelled  in  my  heart  to  be  as  beautiful,  as 
perfect  as  they. 

My  father  had  no  apartment  appropriated  as  a  library,  but 
there  was  in  his  room  a  large  closet  filled  with  books,  and  to 
these  I  had  free  access.  I  should  call  most  happy  the  hours  in 
the  garden  and  the  hours  in  this  book- closet.  Ever  memorable 
is  the  day  on  which  I  first  took  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  in  my 
hand  to  read.  It  was  on  Sunday.  This  day  was  punctiliously 
set  apart  in  our  house.  We  had  family  prayer,  for  which  there 
was  no  time  on  other  days;  our  dinners  were  different,  so  were 
our  clothes,  and  we  always  went  to  church.  My  father  put  some 
limitations  to  my  reading,  but  bless  him  for  the  gentleness,  he 
did  not  prescribe  what  was,  but  what  was  not  to  be  done.  The 
liberty  this  left  was  a  large  one,  for  he  only  said,  'You  must 
not  read  a  novel  or  play.' 

I  was  only  eight  years  old  when  I  took  from  the  shelf  a 
volume  lettered  'Shakespeare.'  I  held  it  in  my  hand  long 
enough  to  get  my  eyes  fastened  upon  the  page  'Romeo  and 
Juliet.'  It  was  a  cold  day,  so  I  took  the  book  by  the  parlor  fire, 
and  had  been  reading  for  an  hour  or  so  when  my  father  asked 
what  I  was  reading  so  intently.  I  answered,  'Skakespeare,' 
scarcely  raising  my  eyes  from  the  page.  'Shakespeare  won't  do,' 
said  my  father,  'that  is  no  book  for  Sunday;  go  put  it  away  and 
take  another.'  I  went  as  I  was  bid,  but  I  took  no  other.  The 
personages  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  through  its  pages 
burnt  my  brain;  finally  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  went  and 
brought  the  book  again.  I  had  gotten  half  through  the  play  be- 
fore I  was  again  noticed.  '  What  is  that  child  about  that  she  don't 
hear  a  question  that  is  put  to  her?'  asked  my  aunt.  'What  are 
you  reading?'  said  my  father.  'Shakespeare,'  was  again  my 
reply.     'How?'  said  my  father  angrily.     But  restraining  him- 
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If  before  our  guests,  said,  ^Give  me  the  book,  and  go  directly 
bed.' 

Alone  in  the  dark  I  thought  only  of  the  characters  about 
whom  I  had  read.  My  fancies  swarmed  like  bees.  I  tried  to 
contrive  the  rest  of  the  story, — what  all  would  do,  what  say, 
and  where  go.  Thus  absorbed  was  I  when  father  entered.  He 
felt  it  right  before  going  to  rest  to  reason  with  me  about  my  dis- 
obedience. I  listened,  but  could  not  feel  interested  in  what  he 
said.     I  could  not  turn  my  mind  from  what  engaged  it.    He  left 

e,  greatly  grieved  at  my  impertinence. 

For  a  while  I  read  Shakespeare  every  hour  I  could  command. 

lyiy  next  love  was  Cervantes,  and  my  third  Moliere.     These  men 

iHrere  all  alike  in  this, — they  loved  the   natural   history  of  man. 

IBi[ot  what  he  should  be,  but  what  he  is,  was  their  favorite  thought. 

■^^hey  did  me  good,  for  by  them  an  early  standard  was  formed 

but  they  did  me  harm  too,  for  the  child  fed  with  meat  instead  of 

milk  becomes  too  soon  mature.     I  wish  now  that  I  had  read  no 

books  until  later, — that  I  had  lived  with  toys  and  played  in  the 

open  air.     My  father  noticed  that  I  ate  nothing  and   seemed 

depressed.     *  She  needs  to  be  with  other  girls,  needs  play  and 

variety.     I  see  she  grows  thin.     She  ought  to  have  a  change  of 

scene,'  he  said.'' 

He  soon  entered  her  as  a  pupil  in  the  Misses  Prescott's  school 
in  Groton,  Mass.     In  her  story  Mariana  she  gives  with  touch- 

g  truthfulness  her  experience  there. 

"  At  first  her  schoolmates  were  captivated  with  her  ways ;  her 
ove  of  wild  dances  and  sudden  song,  her  freaks  of  passion  and 

it.     She  was  always  new,  always  surprising,  and   for  a  time 

arming.  But  after  a  while  they  tired  of  her.  Some  singular 
abits  she  had,  which,  when  new,  charmed,  but  after  acquaintance, 
ispleased  her  companions.     She  was  a  sleep-walker,  too,  and 

is  trait  alarmed  her  guardians.     They  consulted  a  physician, 

ho  said  she  would  outgrow  it,  and  prescribed  a  milk  diet. 

She  had  a  taste  for  costume  and  fancy  dresses.     There  was 

ways  some  sash  twisted  about  her,  some  drapery,  something 
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odd  in  the  arraogemeut  of  her  hair  and  dress  ;  so  that  her  teach- 
ers never  dared  to  let  her  go  ont  without  a  careful  scrutiny  and 
remodelling  of  her  appearance.  At  last  private  theatricals  gave 
a  vent  to  gratify  this  fancy.  Play  after  play  followed,  she  of 
course  taking  the  leading  part.  During  these  plays  the  girls 
would  heighten  their  bloom  with  artificial  red.  She  kept  this 
up  regularly  every  morning,  and  when  jeered  at  said  she  did  it 
to  make  her  look  pretty.  At  first  she  took  the  teasing  pleas- 
antly, but  after  awhile  she  became  petulant  about  it.  The  girls 
thought  it  an  eccentricity  which  they  must  break  her  of,  so  they 
all  came  to  the  dinner  table  one  day  with  bright  glaring  red 
spots  of  rouge  on  their  cheeks.  She  instantly  saw  their  design. 
The  teachers  tried  to  look  grave,  the  servants  could  not  suppress 
a  titter. 

She  who  had  once  reigned  a  queen  among  her  companions  saw 
that  she  was  made  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  hearts; 
she  had  never  doubted.  She  was  a  Roman  in  spirit;  she  did  not 
change  countenance.  She  ate  her  dinner  with  composure,  and 
made  remarks  to  those  nearest  her;  but  when  alone  in  her  room 
she  locked  the  door  and  threw  herself  on  the  floor  in  strong  con- 
vulsions. She  had  not  thus  given  way  to  her  anger  since  she 
was  a  child.  The  teachers  became  alarmed  when  she  did  not 
appear  in  the  schoolroom ;  they  broke  open  the  door,  and  bitter 
was  their  repentance  and  that  of  the  pupils  when  they  found  her 
in  this  condition.  She  was  an  altered  being  after  this.  Her  gay 
freaks  were  gone,  her  wildness  and  invention.  Her  dress  was 
uniform  and  her  manner  subdued.  The  thought  that  stung  her 
was  that  not  one  had  taken  her  part — not  one  refused  to  plan 
against  her.  Born  for  love,  she  hated  now  the  whole  world. 
She  became  a  firebrand  in  their  midst,  a  tattler,  tale-bearer, 
fuss-maker,  and  stirrer  of  strife  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  So 
much  discord  was  produced  that  her  teacher  arraigned  her  to  an- 
swer the  charges  brought  against  her.  At  first  she  boldly  denied 
them,  then  acknowledged  and  suddenly  threw  herself  dow  n  in  a 
passion,  striking  her  head  with  force  against  the  iron  hearth,  and 
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was  taken  up  senseless.  For  days  and  nights  she  would  not 
speak  nor  would  she  eat  a  mouthful  of  food.  Finally  the  lady 
who  took  charge  of  her  suspected  that  what  the  child  needed 
was  tenderness  and  love.  She  begged  her  not  to  despair,  but  to 
try  to  find  the  balm  that  could  only  cure  her  wounded  spirit. 
She  told  how  much  she  herself  had  suffered,  and  how.  she  found 
peace  and  happiness.  'Don't  think,  my  child,  that  one  fault  can 
mar  a  whole  life ! ' 

She  at  length  revived  but  it  was  as  one  who  had  passed  through 
the  valley  of  death.  She  was  summoned  home  in  a  short  time 
and  went  back  a  wonderfully  changed  person,  instructed  in  ways 
that  those  who  sent  her  forth  to  learn  little  dreamed  of." 

She  afterwards  attended  Dr.  Park^s  school  in  Boston,  then  after 
her  father  died  formed  classes  of  her  own  and  taught  for  a 
while  in  Mr.  Alcott's  school.  She  had  an  intense  admiration 
for  Mr.  Alcott,  and  reproved  Miss  Martineau  for  her  slighting 
remarks  about  him, — "a  true  and  noble  man,  a  philanthropist, 
whom  a  true  and  noble  woman,  also  a  philanthropist,  should 
have  delighted  to  honor,  a  philosopher  worthy  of  the  palmy 
times  of  ancient  Greece;  a  man  whom  Carlyle  and  Berkeley 
whom  you  so  uphold,  would  delight  to  honor.'' 

She  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Greene  Street  School, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1837.  She  had  a  feeling  that  she  ought 
to  have  been  a  man,  and  said  of  herself,  ^'a  man's  ambition  with 
nan's  heart  is  an  evil  lot."  She  had  all  her  lifetime  suf- 
fered from  disease  and  pain,  yet  sometimes  when  totally  helpless 
as  in  the  finest  vein  of  humor.  During  an  illness  her  father 
was  so  struck  with  her  powers  of  endurance  and  cheerfulness  that 
he,  who  was  so  sparing  in  tokens  of  affection,  said,  ''My  dear,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  you  in  the  night  and  I  can't  remember 
that  you  have  any  faults.  You  have  defects,  of  course,  as  all  mor- 
tals have,  but  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  a  single  fault." 

In  personal  appearance  Margaret  Fuller  was  very  homely  and 

Ier  manners  were  not  at  all  engaging  until  she  was  well  known. 
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The  inclination  was  to  shun  instead  of  to  meet  her.  Emerson 
said  of  her,  ^' Her  appearance  has  nothing  prepossessing.  Her 
extreme  plainness,  a  trick  of  incessantly  opening  and  shutting 
her  eyelids,  the  nasal  tone  of  her  voice — all  repelled  ;  but  soon 
her  wit  had  effaced  the  impression  of  her  personal  unattractive- 
ness,  and  the  eyes,  which  were  so  plain  at  first,  swam  with  fun 
and  drolleries  and  the  very  tides  of  joy  and  superabundant  life." 
Horace  Greeley,  with  whom  she  was  associated  on  the  ^'New 
York  Tribune,"  really  avoided  her  at  first,  but  finally  grew  as 
enthusiastic  about  her  as  any  of  her  friends. 

She  belonged  to  the  Transcendental  Club  of  which  Emerson 
was  a  member.  She  aided  in  editing  "The  Dial,"  which  was 
the  organ  for  advocating  the  views  of  the  Transcendental ists. 

In  1839  her  first  literary  work  began  in  Conversations  which 
Avere  translations  from  Goethe.  Then  followed  Summer  on  the 
Lakes  and  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  the  first  to  advocate  "  Woman\s  Rights." 
She  wanted  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  for  her  sex;  but  unfortu- 
nately she  mistook  the  right  path  of  progress.  She  abandoned 
the  only  safe  guide  in  her  search  for  truth.  No  matter  how 
much  genius  or  intellectual  vigor  woman  may  possess,  it  will 
avail  naught  if  she  has  not  that  moral  strength  which  only 
comes  from  implicit  faith  in  God\s  revealed  Word. 

Horace  Greeley  used  to  tease  her  a  great  deal  about  her 
"  Woman's  Rights"  views.  He  said,  "You  demand  social  and 
political  equality  with  the  rougher  sex;  the  freest  access  to  all 
stations,  professions,  employments,  which  are  open  to  any.  Yet 
you  exact  a  courtesy  and  deference  from  men  to  women,  as 
women,  which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  that  requirement. 
So  long  as  a  lady  shall  deem  herself  in  need  of  some  gentle- 
man's arm  to  conduct  her  properly  out  of  a  dining  or  ballroom, 
so  long  as  she  shall  consider  it  dangerous  or  unbecoming  to 
walk  half  a  mile  alone  by  night,  I  cannot  see  how  the  *  Woman's 
Rights'  theory  can  amount  to  anything."  Mrs.  Hattie  Gris- 
wold  says,  "Very  little  that  is  new  has  since  been  urged  on  this 
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question.  All  the  ideas  which  have  now  become  incorporated 
into  the  platform  of  the  woman's  party  found  in  her  their  first 
and  perhaps  best  exponent." 

In  1846  Miss  Fuller's  long  desire  to  visit  Europe  w^as  realized. 
She  joined  a  party  of  friends  and  with  them  visited  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  She  fell  upon  exciting  times  in  Italy.  The 
fiercest  hatred  of  Austrian  rule  had  become  engendered,  and  the 
Avhole  country  was  in  a  ferment.  \Yhile  there  she  met  a  young 
Italian  nobleman,  Marquis  Ossoli.  She  became  separated  from 
her  party  one  day  at  the  Coliseum.  A  young  man  of  gentle- 
manly address  offered  to  escort  her  home.  She  was  obliged  to 
accept,  as  night  was  coming  on  and  no  carriage  was  in  sight.  The 
acquaintance  continued,  and  although  much  younger  than  Miss 
Fuller  he  seemed  greatly  fascinated  by  her,  and  she  became 
equally  interested  in  him.  In  a  few  months  they  were  married, 
but  secretly  for  fear  of  Ossoli's  being  deprived  of  his  inherit- 
ance by  marrying  a  Protestant.  They  trusted  to  the  results 
of  the  coming  revolution.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  Civic 
Ouard  and  his  time  was  much  occupied  in  his  military  duties 
in  Rome.  His  wife's  hopes  were  raised  at  the  opening  of  the 
Constitutional  Assembly.  At  last  when  her  son  was  born  she 
was  forced  to  intrust  the  babe  to  the  care  of  a  mirse  in  the 
country.  She  then  took  a  position  as  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  city  hospitals.  Any  moment  she  expected  to  see  her  hus- 
band's bleeding  body  brought  into  one  of  the  wards.  Finally 
this  suspense  ended,  the  French  occupied  the  city  and  the  gates 
were  thrown  open.  Margaret  hastened  to  her  child  and  found 
him  "worn  to  a  skeleton  and  too  weak  to  smile  or  lift  his  little 
hand."  By  good  nursing  he  recovered;  her  husband  joined  her; 
their  marriage  was  announced,  and  they  resolved  to  live  in  Italy 
no  longer  but  to  return  to  the  New  World.     They  embarked 

Irom  Leghorn,  and  after  a  few  days  at  sea  the  captain  died 
if  smallpox.  The  disease  spread  rapidly.  Margaret  spent  her 
ime  nursing  the  sick.     Little  Angelo  her  boy  was  attacked  by 
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all  these  daugers,  just  as  they  were  ia  sight  of  land,  off  Fire 
Island,  the  ship  struck  on  the  sand  bars  and  all  went  down.. 
She  could  have  been  saved,  but  she  refused  to  be  separated 
from  her  husband  and  son.  It  was  thought  much  valuable 
manuscript  was  destroyed  with  her.  Thus  ended  the  remarkable 
career  of  this  remarkable  woman. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

1,  Why  teas  Kansas  called  ^^ Bleeding  Kansas"? 

2,  Who  tvere  the  ^^Knoiv  Nothings  ^'  ? 

3,  What  ivas  their  leading  principle  ? 

d.    Give  an  account  of  John  Brown's  raid? 

5,  What  became  of  Brown  and  his  associates  ? 

6,  What  tvas  the  Dred  Scott  case?     What  decision  was 

rendered  hy  the  Supreine  Cou^^  ? 

7,  WTio  was  President  at  this  time? 

8,  Why  did  the  South  object   so   seriously    to  Lincoln's 

election  ? 

9,  When  did  South  Carolina  secede?      What  six  States 

followed  ? 
10,    Upon  what  grounds  did  they  think  they  had  a  right 
to  secede? 


GEORGE  RIPLEY. 

GREENFIELD,   MASS. 

1802.  1880. 

One  can  understand  the  conservative  feelings  mingled  with 
radical  tendencies  so  prominent  in  the  character  of  George 
Ripley  when  the  home  influences  that  went  to  form  that  charac- 
ter are  known. 

Jerome  Ripley  the  father  was  a  merchant,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  representative  in  the  legislature,  and  a  justice  of  the 
court  sessions.  The  mother,  a  relative  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
was  noted  for  her  formality,  preciseness,  stateliness,  as  well  as 
for  her  kind-heartedness.  She  was  orthodox  in  religion  while 
her  husband  was  a  Unitarian.  The  boy  George  was  fond  of  the 
old  tunes  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns,  and  even  while  writing  philo- 
sophical articles  for  the  '^Tribune''  would  keep  a  copy  of  those 
hymns  by  him. 

At  Harvard,  where  he  graduated,  he  stood  first  in  his  class,  and 
was  known  always  as  an  excellent  scholar  in  languages  and 
literature.  For  a  while  he  taught  mathematics,  then  studied  for 
the  ministry.  In  1826  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  a  new 
religious  society  in  Boston,  and  during  the  same  year  he  married 
Sophia  Willard  Dana,  the  daughter  of  Francis  Dana,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Ripley  was  a  great  student  of  philosophical  questions. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Transcendental  Club  was  at  his  house. 
In  1840  "The  Dial''  was  established  in  conjunction  with  Mar- 
garet Fuller  and  Emerson.  Mr.  Ripley  belonged  too  to  the 
Brook  Farm  Community,  the  experiment  beginning  imme- 
diately on  his  leaving  the  pulpit  in  1841.  This  was  a  practical 
Iontinuation  of  his  ministry — a  fulfilment  of  a  dream  that  Dr. 
)hanning  had  long  entertained  of  "an  association  in  which  the 
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one  another  down,  after  the  fashion  of  this  world,  should  live 
together  as  brothers,  seeking  one  another's  elevation  and  spiritual 
growth.  There  was  a  stock  company  formed  and  a  farm  and 
utensils  purchased.  The  freedom  from  care,  the  absence  of 
anxiety,  the  abolition  of  all  class  distinctions  made  work  a  de- 
light. Everything  was  gay  a-^d  joyous,  wealth  was  nothing, 
fame  was  nothing,  natural  development  was  all.''  While  he 
taught  philosophy,  he  milked  the  cows;  w^hile  he  taught  mathe- 
matics, he  drove  the  oxen;  while  he  taught  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  he  lent  his  cheerful  temper  to  all  his  work, 
and  sent  his  ringing  laugh  to  all  corners  of  the  little  community. 
And  when  the  experiment  failed — failed  for  many  reasons — 
chief  of  which  were  want  of  moneys  want  of  public  interest,  and 
hifertility  of  the  soil,  Ripley  was  greatly  grieved.  He  moved 
to  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and  began  journalism — his  wife  aiding  him. 
She  became  an  enthusiastic  Roman  Catholic  and  died  after  a 
painful  and  lingering  illness  caused  by  an  accident.  He  con- 
tinued to  write  and  became  interested  in  many  literary  ventures. 
One  was  to  edit  with  Chas.  A.  Dana,  the  "New  American  Cyclo- 
paedia." 

In  1865  he  married  again — married  Mrs.  Augusta  Schloss- 
berger,  a  young  German  widow.  The  marriage  was  a  happy 
one.  They  travelled  abroad,  met  many  distinguished  people, 
and  he  did  a  vast  amount  of  literary  work. 

George  Ripley  was  always  a  friend  to  aspiring  poets  and  prose 
writers.  He  was  a  cheery  companion,  a  warm-hearted  and 
genial  comrade,  a  modest,  unassuming  friend.  To  strangers  he 
was  formal  and  reserved — to  intimates  he  was  frank  and  jovial — 
always  ready  for  jokes  and  laughter. 

As  a  critic  he  took  high  rank.  He  left  no  extended  work,, 
but  planned  a  series  of  critical  and  biographical  sketches.  His 
library  was  a  large  one.  He  possessed  valuable  books  in  Ger- 
man and  French.  He  wrote  articles  on  Religion  in  France,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Ethical  Philosophy,  Martineau^s  Rationale  of  Religious 
Inquiry.    In  1838  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Foreign  Standard 
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Literature  appeared.  The  series  extended  to  fourteen  volumes. 
The  first  Philosophical  Miscellanies  was  also  published  in  Edin- 
burgh. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

1,  What  new  government  was  formed? 

2,  Where  did  the  delegates  meet  ? 

S.  Who  ivas  chosen  President  and  Vice-President? 

4,  Why  did  Lincoln  enter  Washington  at  .night? 

5.  Give  a  sketch  of  Lincoln.  ^ 

6,  Give  a  sketch  of  Davis. 

7.  What  caused  the  Civil  War? 

8.  Why  tvas  it  believed  that  slavery  caused  it? 

9,  What  hill  tvas  said  to  have  postponed  the  Civil  War? 
10*  What  preparation  had  the  South  made  for  war  during 

Buchanan's  administration  ?  y      . 
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BOSTON,    MASS. 

1809,  1849. 

X  WRITER    OF    THE    REPUBLIC, 

/  "  The  Prince  of  American  Literature."— Ficior  Hugo. 
^CThe  stray  child  of  Poetry  and  Passion."— 3frs.  Osgood. 

"  There  is  not  an  unchaste  suggestion  in  all  his  writings."— jEdmu7id  Clarence  Stedman. 

"  He  had  an  ear  for  rhythm  unmatched  in  all  the  ages."— Zondon  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Not  the  '  Prince  of  American  literature,'  for  princes  govern  as  well  as  dazzle,  but  he 
is  one  of  the  world's  men  of  genius."— i2ic/iardso«. 

The  world  will  come  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  Poe  some  day, 
when  prejudices  and  jealousies  are  laid  aside,  and  the  genius,  not 
the  failings  of  the  man,  is  most  apparent. 

Unfortunately  Rufus  Griswold  was  his  earliest  biographer,  and 
he  gave  the  keynote  from  which  others  have  taken  their  cue. 
He  wilfully  misrepresented  Poe,  and  so  artfully  did  he  conceal 
the  good,  and  so  glaringly  did  he  portray  the  bad^  that  it  has 
taken  years  to  efface  the  impressions  these  misrepresentations 
have  caused.  Of  Southern  parentage,  he  was  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  January  19,  1809.  His  father, 
David  Poe,  was  a  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  and  becoming  infatuated 
with  a  pretty  little  actress,  Elizabeth  Arnold,  married  her  in 
spite  of  the  protestations  of  his  family  against  what  they  thought 
a  fearful  mesaUiance.  They  became  reconciled  to  the  marriage 
afterwards,  and  received  his  wife  into  their  circle.  He  adopted 
acting  as  his  profession  also,  but  having  no  natural  gift  for  it, 
proved  only  a  second-rate  actor.  Little  or  nothing  was  made  by 
either,  and  they  were  miserably  poor.  The  brave  little  wife  had 
need  for  courage,  as  the  children  came  crowding  into  the  home 
nest.  She  had  belonged  to  the  stage  from  earliest  youth,  and 
had  never  known  a  sheltered  home,  nor  a  mother's  love,  nor  one 
day  of  careless  pleasure.  None  had  guarded  with  watchful  care 
her  health  or  manners,  so  her  nature  became  warped.     She  had 
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er  share  of  the  frowns  and  curses  from  the  older  actors,  and 
abuses  and  threats  from  the  ill-natured  manager.  She  had  not 
even  inherited  her  mother's  gift  for  acting,  but  she  conscien- 
tiously performed  the  parts  assigned  her,  and  all  who  knew  her 
private  life  esteemed  and  loved  her.  It  is  sad  to  think  how 
often  paint  hides  traces  of  tears,  and  artificial  smiles  a  breaking 
heart! 

While  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Mrs.  Poe's  health  failed  rapidly. 
She  left  the  stage  and  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  public  for 
charity.  The  good  people  gave  the  help,  but  it  came  too  late — 
the  spirit  of  the  little  variety  actress  had  passed  beyond  the 
gates.  Strangers  cared  for  the  three  motherless  ones.  The 
father  lost  his  life  when  the  Richmond  Theatre  burned.  Some 
relatives  cared  for  two,  William  Lennox  and  Rosalie.  Mrs. 
John  Allan,  a  wealthy  and  childless  lady  of  Richmond,  much 
against  her  husband's  judgment,  adopted  Edgar  and  gave  him 
Allan  as  his  middle  name.  Mr.  Allan  considered  this  a  foolish 
fancy  of  his  wife,  but  he  afterwards  became  very  much  attached 
to  the  boy,  and  grieved  because  of  his  waywardness. 

The  child  was  beautiful  and  precocious,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  saw  him.     When  he  w^as  eight  years  old,  he 
was  placed  at  school  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  w^as  introduced  to 
the  teacher,  Professor  Clarke,  by  Mr.  Allan  as  '^my  adopted 
son  Edgar."     The  boy  had  no  fondness  for  mathematics,  but  his 
compositions  were  admitted   to    be  the  best.     He  was   always 
ambitious  but  never  studious.    In  his  bearing  towards  his  school- 
mates he  was  noted  for  being  just,  which  endeared  him  to  all. 
He  had  a  sensitive,  tender  heart,  and  felt  no  service  too  great 
l^kr  a  friend.     His  nature  w^as  free  from  selfishness,  a  prominent 
trait  in  boyhood.     He  was  known  as  the  ^^swiftest  runner,"  the 
^^best  boxer,"  and  the  ^^most  daring  swimmer." 
^H  When  Edgar  was  ten  years  old,  Mr.  Allan  carried  to  Profes- 
^Br  Clarke  a  volume  of  verses  written  by  this  youthful  poet,  and 
^sked  the  teacher's  advice  about  publishing  it.     His  re2)ly  was 
at  it  would  be   verv   injurious  to  a  boy  of  his  excitable  tern- 
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perament  and  self-esteem  to  be  flattered  and  talked  about  as  the 
author  of  a  printed  book,  and  so  it  happened  that  this  book 
was  never  published. 

Mrs.  Allan  took  him  to  Europe  and  kept  him  at  school  at 
Stoke  Newington  for  several  years,  then  returned  to  America  to 
have  him  complete  his  education  in  his  native  country.  He  was 
sent  to  a  classical  school  to  be  prepared  for  college.  His  dispo- 
sition, inclined  to  be  moody,  made  him  few  friends.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia  at  seventeen,  and  it  was  while  there 
that  he  acquired  the  habit  of  drink.  -  He  was  naturally  of  an 
excitable  nature,  and  allowed  the  seeds  of  future  woe  to  be  sown. 
Drink  naturally  led  to  gaming,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  so 
heavily  in  debt,  that  Mr.  Allan  refused  to  advance  any  more 
money,  and  Poe  was  forced  to  leave  college.  He  went  to 
Boston  to  try  to  seek  his  fortune  there.  The  college  authori- 
ties have,  time  and  time  again,  asserted  that  not  a  mark  for  dis- 
order or  failure  in  duty  is  found  against  him  upon  the  records. 
He  simply  left  on  account  of  his  debts  incurred  from  gaming, 
and  was  not  expelled  for  drunkenness  as  his  enemies  have  repre- 
sented. He  was  on  the  contrary  a  good  and  exemplary  student 
in  other  respects,  for  he  carried  off  the  prizes  in  Latin  and  French. 
Poe,  angry  with  Mr.  Allan  for  not  advancing  the  money  de- 
termined to  assert  his  independence.  He  published  a  volume 
of  poems  for  private  circulation.  One  of  these  Al  Aaraaf  he 
many  years  afterwards  read  before  the  Boston  Lyceum.  When 
his  Raven  appeared  it  was  so  undoubtedly  a  literary  success, 
that  this  club,  for  the  first  time  acknowledging  any  ability 
in  the  struggling  writer,  invited  him  to  deliver  a  poem  before 
them.  Poe  accepted  the  invitation  but  forgot  all  about  it, 
and  when  the  time  came  repeated  the  Juvenile  production  Al 
Aaraaf,  which  justly  offended  the  members  of  the  Lyceum 
when  they  found  it  out.  Poe  declares  that  when  he  read  it 
his  audience  applauded  it  "three  times  three,"  especially  those 
knotty  points  which  he  didn't  understand  himself,  and  that  they 
did  not;  and  that  they  didn't  know  of  the  hoax   until  he,  Poe^ 
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divulged  the  secret  to  Whipple  and  Gushing  one  day,  and  told 
them  as  a  great  joke  on  literary  Boston  that  this  was  a  poem  he 
had  written  when  only  ten  years  of  age.  The  Bostonians  severely 
commented  upon  this  uncavalier  treatment,  and  Poe  declared  in 
the  *^ Broadway  Journal'^  that  he  did  it  as  an  intentional  insult 
to  the  genius  of  the  '^Frog  Pond/'  This  added  to  a  statement 
in  a  New  York  journal  that  he  was  "  born  at  Boston,  a  fact  he 
was  very  much  ashamed  of,  but  for  which  he  was  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible,'' was  enough  for  the  Bostonians  who  did  not  love  him 
before,  and  of  course  loved  him  less  now.  Poe,  to  increase  his 
unpopularity  there  and  elsewhere,  wrote  his  sketclies  The  Lite- 
rati of  New  Yorkj  which  caused  a  flutter  never  equalled  save  by 
Dickens's  "  Notes  on  America."  He  had  offended  Stoddard  also 
by  doubting  his  veracity,  which  naturally  called  forth  unkind 
criticisms  from  him. 

His  Juvenile  Poems  was  not  a  financial  success,  so  he  enlisted 
l^pi  the  army  under  the  assumed  name  of  Edgar  Perry.  Here  he 
won  the  esteem  of.  all  the  officers,  and  was  rapidly  promoted, 
but  Mr.  Allan  heard  of  his  whereabouts  and  had  him  appointed 
to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  We  find  no  authority  for  his  de- 
sertion from  the  army,  as  recorded  by  his  biographers.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  his  trip  to  Greece — a  possible  con- 
fusion of  himself  and  brother.  He  did  not  like  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline at  West  Point  and  begged  to  resign,  but  his  foster-father 
steadily  refused.  At  last  finding  he  could  carry  his  point  by  no 
other  means,  he  purposely  neglected  his  studies,  drank  to  excess, 

Ivas  court-martialed  and  expelled.  This  made  Mr.  Allan  in- 
Hgnant ;  he  refused  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  him, 
Irned  him  out  of  his  house,  and  dying  soon  afterwards  made  no 
>^  mention  of  him  in  his  will.  The  first  Mrs.  Allan  had  died  some 
me  before  and  the  second  Mrs.  Allan  did  not  like  Poe. 
Poe  remembered  his  father's  widowed  sister  Mrs.  Clemm,  who 
ed  in  Baltimore,  and  there  it  was  he  went  in  1833  to  find  a 
me.  She  lived  with  her  daughter  Virginia  in  a  very  humble 
y,  but  she  gave   Poe  a  cordial  welcome,  and  said  she   had 
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little  to  offer  but  they  could  all  struggle  together.  Virginia  was 
then  only  eleven,  a  beautiful  and  refined  child,  and  she  and  Mrs. 
Clemm  proved  the  truest  and  best  friends  to  him.  There  was 
little  for  Mrs.  Clemm  to  give  save  motherly  kindness,  but  this 
proved  a  priceless  boon  to  Poe. 

He  tried  not  to  drink,  and  made  every  effort  to  get  literary 
work.  It  was  while  living  in  Baltimore  that  he  played  a  practical 
joke  which  cost  him  a  deal  of  trouble.  "  He  announced  that  on 
April  1st  he  would,  with  the  help  of  his  newly  invented 
flying  machine,  fly  from  one  shot  tower  to  the  other,  a  distance 
of  about  three  hundred  feet.  The  announcement  excited  great 
expectations  among  the  simple-minded  and  unsuspecting.  An  im- 
mense throng  assembled  to  witness  the  feat,  but  Poe  did  not  ap- 
pear. In  the  afternoon  he  published  a  card  of  regrets,  stating 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  engagement,  because  unfortunately 
one  of  his  wings  had  gotten  wet.  The  disappointment  roused 
the  ire  of  the  rabble,  and  grave  threats  were  made  of  personal 
violence.''     Poe  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed   the   April  fool. 

He  soon  secured  a  position  on  the  "Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger" through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  increased  from  seven  hundred  to  five  thousand 
subscribers.  A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  offered  by  the 
"Baltimore  Saturday  Visitor,"  was  gained  by  his  318.  Found  in 
a  Bottle.  By  this  stroke  of  good  fortune,  followed  by  his  con- 
nection with  the  "Messenger,''  he  felt  able  to  marry  his  cousin 
Virginia,  to  whom  he  had  become  tenderly  attached.  Mrs. 
Clemm,  who  loved  Poe  dearly,  could  find  no  obstacle  to  the  mar- 
riage except  Virginia's  age — she  was  just  thirteen — and  so  per- 
suaded him  to  wait  a  year  longer.  This  love  for  Virginia  was  the 
one  bright  and  beautiful  thing  in  Poe's  life,  and  he  remained  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  her  as  long  as  she  lived;  and  no  matter  how 
many  love  verses  he  may  have  written  to  others  after  her  death, 
nor  how  many  promises  of  marriage  may  have  been  given,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  true  devotion  to  her.  He  was  a  kind 
and  good  husband ;  she  worshipped  him  and  was  blind  to  every 
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fault.  The  honeymoon  seemed  never  to  end,  and  through  all 
their  sorrows  their  love  continued  as  from  the  first.  Poe  gave 
Mrs.  Clemm  all  that  he  made,  and  she  expended  it  in  her  own 
way.  She  had  the  faculty  of  making  ''much  of  nothing,"  so  that 
their  home  even  when  they  were  poorest  looked  comfortable. 
She  never  reproached  him  for  his  shortcomings ;  she  pitied  him, 
d  like  Virginia  she  worshipped  his  genius. 
Poe  was  very  proud  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  delighted  to 
have  strangers  meet  her.  She  possessed  a  voice  of  exquisite 
sweetness  and  sang  beautifully.  In  their  prosperous  days  they 
owned  a  harp  and  a  piano.  One  evening  while  singing  Virginia 
burst  a  blood  vessel.  Poe  thought  she  was  going  to  die,  and  no 
words  can  describe  his  agony.  He  strove  to  drown  his  grief  in 
drink.  In  speaking  of  it  afterwards  he  said,  "I  drank,  God 
knows  how  much.  My  enemies  referred  the  insanity  to  drink 
rather  than  the  drink  to  insanity."  His  wife  was  the  Annabel 
l^ftjee  of  his  poem — 

I 


And  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 
I  and  my  Annabel  Lee. 


Virginia  improved  slowly,  and  Poe  took  her  to  New  York. 

e  wrote  to  Mrs.  Clemm  describing  their  luxurious  boarding- 
litDuse.  ''I  wish  Catrina  the  cat  could  see  it;  she  would  faint. 
No  fear  of  starvation  here.  Diddie  had  a  hearty  cry  last  night 
because  you  and  Catrina  were  not  here.     AYe  hope  to  send  for 

ff  Soon  after  his  marriage  they  moved  to  Richmond  where  he 
wrote  chiefly  critical  reviews  for  the  magazines.  Then  he  con- 
tributed to  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  receiving  a  salary  of 
n  dollars  a  week.  But  he  criticised  the  American  poets  too 
verely,  and  the  arrangement  was  soon  broken  up.  He  was 
t  dismissed  from  the  "Messenger"  for  irregularities  as  has 
en  stated,  but  because  he  had  the  offer  of  a  more  lucrative 
sition  in  Richmond.  From  Richmond  he  moved  to  New 
rk  on  account  of  his  wife's  health,  and  while  there  wrote  the 
stic  article  about  Griswold's  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  America," 
r  which  article  Griswold  retaliated  by  writing  Poe's  biography. 
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Graham  engaged  him  as  editor  of  his  magazine,  but  the  slash- 
ing criticisms  brought  this  engagement  to  an  end  very  soon. 
Godey,  of  "  Godey's  Lady's  Book/*  although  threatened  by 
withdrawal  of  patronage  and  libel  suits,  if  Poe's  criticisms  did 
not  cease,  had  manliness  enough  to  stand  by  his  contributor. 

Poe  as  a  critic  was  to  American  literature  what  Jeffrey  was  to 
English  literature.  He  accomplished  a  reformation  in  America, 
the  issues  and  points  of  which  we  have  not  yet  fully  realized. 
But  after  all  Poe's  permanent  renown  will  not  rest  on  his  success 
as  a  critic,  nor  on  his  skill  as  a  romancist,  but  on  his  ability  as  a 
poet.  America  has  never  produced  another  such  poet.  He  has 
not  written  a  great  deal,  but  what  he  has  is  of  superb  quality  and 
is  artistic  in  execution.  As  the  years  go  by  the  world  will  rec- 
ognize the  truth  of  Victor  Hugo's  statement  that  he  was  the 
^^  Prince  of  American  literature." 

Poe  had  an  idea  that  no  poem  should  exceed  two  hundred 
lines — hence  we  find  only  short  poems  issuing  from  his  pen. 
His  Bells  was  originally  two  short  verses.  He  afterwards  changed 
it.     One  verse  is  given  to  show  its  style : 

Hear  the  mellow  weddiug  bells- 
Golden  bells! 

What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night, 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight  I— 

From  the  molten  golden  notes, 
And  all  in  tune, 

What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 

To  the  turtle  dove  that  listens  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon  ! 

Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 

What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 
How  it  swells ! 
How  it  dwells 

On  the  future !— how  it  tells 

Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells- 

To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells! 

By  far  his  best  effort  is  The  Raven.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  was  written  will  be  interesting.     He  had  engaged 
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rooms  iD  a  boarding-house  on  the  Bloomingdale  road,  then  in 
the  suburbs  of  New  York,  but  now  within  the  limits,  hoping 
the  rest  and  quiet  would  restore  to  health  his  idolized  Virginia 
— the  Lenore  of  the  poem.  His  expectations  were  disappointed. 
She  steadily  grew  worse,  and  when  one  stormy  December  night 
he  saw  her  pale,  pulseless,  and  he  thought  dead, — in  despair,  half 
crazed  from  grief — not  drink — he  w^ote  the  noted  poem. 


(2)       Ah  !  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 

And  each  separate,  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow  ;  vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow— sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore, — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore— 
Nameless  here  forevermore  I 


ually  croaking  his  "Nevermore''  would  goad  the  agonized  spirit 
almost  to  frenzy — would  goad  even  to  desperation  a  man  with- 
out religious  faith  to  sustain  him  in  the  hour  of  death. 

(16)  "  Prophet,"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil— prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
I^H*  By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us— by  that  God  we  both  adore, 

l^|K  Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 

I^^B  It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore— 

I^^K  Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  ?" 

I^H  Quoth  the  Raven—' '  Nevermore  ! ' ' 

I^HpLT)  "  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  !"  I  shrieked,  upstarting— 
^^B  "  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night,  Plutonian  shore ! 

^^B  Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken  ; 

I^^P  Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  !  quit  the  bust  above  my  door, 

I^F  Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door !" 

I^K  Quoth  the  Raven— "Nevermore." 

^BThe  change,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  benefit  Virginia.     She 
Smiled  rapidly,  and  Poe  himself  was  sick  ;  starvation  stared  them 
in  the  face.     It  is  stated  that  they  became  so  reduced  in  circum- 
stances as  to  have  nothing  left  them  but  a  straw  bed,  counter- 
pane, and  sheets.    Virginia  was  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption 
and  in  order  to  secure  necessary  warmth  to  prolong  her  life  they 
K   wrapped  her  husband's  overcoat  around  her  and  placed  her  ever 
B^fcthful  cat  upon  her  breast.     Every  effort  was  made  to  increase 
-^   the  circulation  of  the  blood  which  flowed  so  feebly,  but  all  in 

I  in.     The  poor  child  soon  passed  away  beyond  the  home  of 
offering  and  want. 
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Clemm's  sake,  but  finally  his  old  enemy  drink  prevailed,  and 
some  even  have  unjustly  accused  him  of  eating  opium  to  drown 
his  sorrows. 

Poe  was  not  a  hard  drinker.  A  single  glass  of  wine  would 
reverse  his  whole  nature  and  make  him  as  one  insane.  Had  he 
been  the  "dissipated,  dissolute  man^'  some  would  fain  make  us 
believe  him  to  have  been,  would  Mrs.  Clemm  have  consented  .so 
readily  to  his  marriage  with  her  daughter,  and  continued  her  affec- 
tion for  him  even  after  that  daughter's  death  ?  He  was  refined 
in  every  instinct,  gentlemanly  in  his  bearing,  and  loving  and 
winning  in  manner.  He  had  a  peculiar  and  irresistible  charm 
in  the  tender  reverence  with  which  he  approached  women,  which 
invariably  won  their  love  and  respect. 

While  in  Baltimore  he  was  drugged  and  carried  to  the  polls 
to  be  voted,  and  left  upon  the  streets  as  dead.  He  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  where  fever  ensued,  and  died  October  7,  1849, 
when  only  thirty- eight  years  of  age.  A  friend  who  was  with 
him  at  the  time  gives  this  as  a  truthful  statement  regarding  him, 
and  yet  his  enemies  insist  that  he  died  of  delirium  tremens. 

Let  us  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  about  him  and  try  to  forget 
his  weaknesses  while  dwelling  on  his  genius.  He  said  :  "I  bit- 
terly regret  my  follies,  but  my  soul  is  not  capable  of  dishonor.'' 

The  life  of  Poe  is  incomplete  without  reference  to  his  prose 
writings.  When  his  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue  appeared  it  was 
hailed  with  delight  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  many  languages.  The  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes" 
warmly  indorsed  it,  and  Dickens  wrote  the  author  a  highly  com- 
plimentary letter.  Richardson,  in  his  American  Literature, 
places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  romanticists.  The 
best  English  authorities  have  pronounced  him  "the  greatest 
American  genius,"  and  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  have  ratified:=i 
this  decision. 

"Physically  Poe  was  small — with  a  lofty  forehead,  and  side 
head  well  developed.  Hiseyes  were  large  and  lustrous;  his  dress 
was  always  scrupulously  neat,  and  his  whole  bearing  graceful  and 
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dignified.     He   was  as  courtly  as  Chesterfield  in    manner,   and 

knightly  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  spirit.     In  domestic  life  he 

was  as  tender  as  a  woman,  and  as  a  husband  he  was  above  re- 

j)roach.     Those  who  knew  him  longest   and  best  assert  that  he 

was  the  soul  of  honor,  having  all  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.^^ 

He  never  resorted  to  artificial  stimulants  to  aid  his  literary  labors, 

as  other  noted  writers  have  done;   he  drank  only  to  drown  dis- 

pointment  and  grief    Drinking  deprived  him  of  his  intellect — 

d  not  whet  it.     Had  his  surroundings  been  different,  had  there 

en   no   necessity  for  struggling,   we   know   not   what   his   life 

would  have  been. 

In  the  words  of  Helen  Whitman  let  it  be  said  : 

"  Sleep  restfiilly  after  life's  fevered  dream- 
Sleep,  wayward  heart,  till  on  some  (;ool  bright  morrow 
Thy  soul  refreshed,  shall  battle  in  morning's  beam, 

Tho'  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  thy  story, 

And  rude  hands  lift  the  drapery  of  thy  pall, 
Time  as  a  birthright  shall  restore  thy  glory 

And  heaven  rekindle  all  the  stars  that  fall." 

His  works  are  : 

Al  Aaraaf,  and  Minor  Poems,  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym, 

Tales  of  the  Grotestiue  and  Arabesque,  .^^    The  Raven, 

Eureka,  a  Prose  Poem,  The  Gold  Bug, 

The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  The  Murders  of  tho  Rue  Morgue, 

The  Purloined  Letter,  A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom, 

The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,  ^  The  Bells, 

^--Annabel  Leo,  "^   The  Philosophy  of -Composition, 

The  Mystery  of  Mario  Roget,  The  Haunted  Palace, 

To  Helen,  «— Lenore, 

Essays,  Criticisms,  and  Short  Poems,  ^^  Black  Cat, 

Cask  of  Amontillado,  Critical  History  of  American  Literature, 

Critics  and  Criticism,  *  Hans  Pfaal, 

Israfel,  Literary  Life  of  Thingum-Bob, 

Masque  of  the  Red  Death,  Never  Bet  the  Devil  your  Head, 

I'oetic  Principle,  Spectacles, 

Tale  of  Jerusalem,  The  Tell-Tale  Heart, 

Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems,  —  rialume, 

lie  of  the  Ragged  Mountain,  The  Power  of  Words, 
The  Spirits  of  the  Dead. 
18 
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HIST  OR  Y  BE  VIE  W. 

1.  How  was  Fort  Sumter  taken  ? 

2.  Where  is  Fort  Smnter? 
S.     Who  was  in  command  ? 

4,  Who  demanded  its  surrender? 

5.  What  did  3IaJor  Anderson  replij? 
ii.     When  ivas  the  Fort  eracuated? 

7.     What  effect  did  its  capture  have  ? 
H,     Where  tvas  the  first  conflict  of  the  war? 
U,     Whii  did  the    Confederates  wish   to  tjain    Washinr/fon 
Citff  ? 
10.     Who  auis  jilaced  at  the  head  of  the  Union  Arm  if? 
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HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


LITCHFIELD,  CONX. 

1813. 

1887. 

Madison. 

Cleveland. 

WORKS. 

'lain  and  Pleasant   Talk  about  Eyes  and  Ears, 

Fruits,  Flowers  and  Farming,  Aids  to  Praj-er, 

Life  of  J^sus  the  Christ,  Yale  Lecture  on  Preaching, 

Evolution  and  Religion,  The  Strike  and  its  Lessons, 

A  Circuit  of  the  Continent,  Letters  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 

Pulpit  Pungencies,  Lemons, 

8tar  Papers,  Lectures  to  Young  Men, 

Norwood  (a  novel),  Overture  of  Angels, 

Lecture  Room  Talks,  A  Summer  Parish, 

Army  of  the  Republic,  Doctrinal  Beliefs  and  l^nbeliefs, 

Wendell  Phillips,  RevivahHymns, 


^yal  Truths,  Comforting  Thoughts, 

Speeches  on  the  American  Rebellion. 


n 

IBTo  know  the  child  we  must  first  know  the  parents.  Henry 
Hrard  Beecher  ought  to  have  been  a  great  man  by  inherited 
right,  for  his  father  Lyman  Beecher  was  a  remarkable  man  who 
gave  to  the  world  some  very  remarkable  children.  His  grand- 
father David  Beecher  was  the  noted  blacksmith  of  New  Haven 
who  left  his  motherless  boy  to  the  care  of  an  uncle  Lot  Benton, 
who  adopted  him  as  his  son  and  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries 
of  blacksmithing  and  farming.  This  may  have  been  the  "Uncle 
Lot  ^'  that  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  so  graphically  depicts  in  what 
she  considers  her  "first  and  best  story.''  The  adopted  boy  did 
not  like  blacksmithing  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  study.  This 
request  was  granted  and  he  was  prepared  for  Yale,  and  while 
there  as  a  student  carried  on  the  study  of  theology  in  connec- 
n  with  his  classical  course.  After  graduation  he  entered  the 
ministry  and  filled  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  [at   East   Hampton. 


*See  illustratic 
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wife  taught  a  small  school.  He  afterwards  connected  himself 
with  the  Congregational  Church  and  was  sixteen  years  pastor  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.  He  was  a  very  noted  preacher  in  his  day 
and  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  is  still 
talked  of  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  delivered.  He  married  three 
times  but  it  was  his  first  wife  Roxana  Foote  who  was  the  mother 
of  Henry  Ward.  His  seven  sons  were  Congregational  ministers. 
Two  of  his  daughters,  Catherine  and  Harriet,  became  well-known 
writers,  and  women  acknowledged  for  great  intellectual  capacity. 

Lyman  Beecher  was  noted  for  his  absent-mindedness,  and  after 
preaching  would  often  ''relax  his  mind  by  playing  his  violin  or 
dancing  a  double-shuffle  in  his  parlor."  He  was  a  writer  of 
some  note  himself  and  left  many  printed  sermons  and  addresses. 
His  eloquence,  zeal,  and  courage  as  a  preacher,  and  his  leader- 
ship in  the  organization  of  the  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Educa- 
tional Societies,  as  well  as  his  firm  stand  against  intemperance, 
gave  him  a  high  reputation  throughout  Nevv  England.  He  lived 
to  be  eighty-eight  years  old  and  spent  the  last  ten  years  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  his  son  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
So  much  for  the  father.  The  mother  Roxana  Foote  was  a  woman 
of  Spartan  spirit,  ruling  her  household  well  and  wisely.  She 
thought  if  the  eldest  child  was  well-trained  the  others  would 
profit  by  that  example,  so  no  pains  was  spared  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Catherine  Esther.  This  wise  precaution  was  shown  when 
the  mother  was  called  away  from  earth,  leaving  to  the  care  of 
this  sixteen-year  old  girl  a  house  full  of  little  children.  How 
well  this  sister  fulfilled  the  trust  is  shown  by  the  after  lives  of 
those  whom  she  trained. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  subject  6f  this  sketch,  was  the 
ninth  son  of  Lyman  Beecher,  and  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
in  1813.  He  tells  us  that  his  teacher  in  mathematics  did  more 
to  make  him  strong  in  character  than  any  one  else.  He  was 
once  sent  to  the  blackboard,  and  went  whimpering. 

''  The  lesson  must  be  learned,"  said  the  teacher  in  a  (juiet  but 
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etermined  tone.     "I  want  that  problem,  and  I  don't  want  any 
reasons  why  I  don't  get  it." 
/'I  did  study  it  two  hours/'  Henry  Ward  whimpered. 
"That's  nothing  to  me.     I  want  the  problem.     You  need  not 
udy  it  at  all,  or  you  may  study  it  ten  hours,  just  to  suit  your- 
self.    What  I  want  is  the  lesson." 

"  It  was  tough  for  a  green  boy,"  said  Beecher  afterwards,  re- 
lating the  incident,  "  but  it  seasoned  me.  In  less  than  a  month 
I  had  the  most  intense  sense  of  intellectual  independence  and 
courage.  His  cold,  calm  voice  would  fall  upon  me  in  the  midst 
of  a  demonstration,  'No  !'  I  hesitated,  and  then  went  back  to 
the  beginning,  and  on  reaching  the  same  spot  again,  ^Xo! '  ut- 
tered with  the  tone  of  conviction,  which  barred  my  progress, 
extl'  called  out  the  teacher,  and  I  sat  down  in  red  confusion. 
He  too  was  stopped  with,  ^  No/  but  he  went  right  on  and  finished, 
and  as  he  sat  down  was  rewarded  with  ^Yery  well,  very  well.' 
^  recited  just  as  he  did,  and  you  said  "No"  to  me,'  whimpered  I. 
^hy  didn't  you  say  "  Yes"  and  stick  to  it  ?^  he  replied.  ^  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  your  lesson.  You  must  know  that  you  knotr 
it.  You  have  learned  nothing  till  you  are  sure  of  that.  If  all 
the  world  says  ^' No^^  it  is  your  business  to  say  "  Ye-s  "  and  prove 
it.'  And  I  have  always  remembered  to  this  day  the  lesson 
taught  by  that  teacher." 

He  early  manifested  a  desire  to  go  to  sea,  a  fancy  which  comes 
to  so  many  boys  in  their  youth.  How  the  matter  would  have 
ended  it  is  hard  to  say,  had  not  a  religious  revival  at  that  time 
directed  the  boy's  mind  into  other  channels.  He  began  from 
is  time  forth  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  His  father 
s  then  President  of  Lane  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
d  there  it  was  that  he  received  his  theological  instruction, 
hile  at  Amherst  College  young  Beecher  was  invited  to  the 
me  of  his  classmate  and  friend,  a  son  of  Dr.  Bullard,  of  Wor- 
ter  county,  Mass.  There  be  met  the  sister  Eunice  White,  for 
om  he  formed  an  attachment  which  lasted  during  his  college 
ys   unabated.     He   was  engaged   to  her  for  seven  years,  and 
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after  being  established  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.,  he  returned  East  to  claim  his  bride.  Mrs.  Beecher  was  an 
invalid  for  some  time  after  her  marriage,  and  during  her  con- 
valescing days  she  contributed  articles  for  various  publications  ; 
some  of  these  have  since  appeared  in  book  form.  In  1892  she 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  ^'Ladies'  Home  Journal/'  en- 
titled "  Mr.  Beecher  as  I  knew  him/'  in  which  many  incidents 
of  their  home  life  are  given  in  a  very  pleasing  way.  She  was 
indeed  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband,  removing  from  his  shoulders 
many  of  the  worldly  cares  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  public  man. 
All  the  begging  letters  and  indeed  most  of  the  correspondence 
of  her  husband  were  intrusted  to  her. 

In  1847  Mr.  Beecher  received  a  call  from  the  Plymouth 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  there  gained  his  reputation  for 
])ulpit  oratory  which  he  maintained  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century.  His  church  and  congregation  were  among  the 
largest  in  America.  In  his  opinion  humor  had  a  place  in 
the  pulpit,  and  frequently  his  audience  would  be  convulsed  with 
laughter.  He  never  hesitated  to  discuss  there  the  great  social 
and  political  questions  of  the  day.  Slavery  he  believed  a  crime 
greater  than  intemperance  or  avarice.  He  did  not  believe  in  a 
hell,  and  preached  against  eternity  of  punishment.  His  doc- 
trines forced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  association  of  the  Con- 
gregational   churches,  but  his  congregation   went  with   him. 

He  became  prominent  as  a  platform  orator  and  lecturer,  and 
was  paid  five  hundred  dollars  a  night.  But  these  engagements 
so  frequently  interfered  with  his  ministerial  duties  that  he  was 
forced  to  decline,  except  upon  some  very  special  occasion. 

During  the  "  War  between  the  States  "  he  went  to  Europe  to 
use  his  influence  in  changing  the  British  mind  in  regard  to  the 
issues  of  the  struggle.  He  was  greatly  instrumental  in  moulding 
popular  sentiment  which  previously  had  been  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  South.  These  addresses  were  published  in  London  under  the 
title  of  Speeches  on  the  American  Rebellion.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  his  sister's  book  ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  scattered  broad- 
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st  over  Europe,  and  European  nations  received  in  a  great 
measure  their  ideas  of  slavery  from  the  isolated  case  portrayed 
in  that  book. 

Mr.  Beecher  edited  many  papers.  In  1870  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the '^Christian  Union  ''  he  became  its  editor-in-chief. 
His  name  has  been  more  intimately  associated  with  this  paper 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  at  his  death,  in  1887,  Mr. 
Lyman  Abbott  his  successor  to  the  Plymouth  pulpit  also  suc- 
ceeded him  as  editor. 

Beecher  is  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Immediately  after 
his  death  a  subscription  was  started  to  erect  a  handsome  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 
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HISTOR  Y  llEVIE  IF. 

What  oath  did  Lincoln  take  dependinf/  on  Lee's  being 
driven  from  Maryland  ? 

When  did  the  EniancixHition  Proclamation  take  effect  ? 

What  was  it? 

Hotv  long  had  slavery  existed  in  the  United  States  ? 

Who  ivas  Stone tvall  Jackson?     Why  so  called? 

When  and  how  was  he  killed? 

Who  commanded  the  Confederate  forces  at  Chancel- 
lor sv  ill  e  ? 

What  is  considered  the  grefitest  battle  of  the  war? 

Why  was  it  disastrous  to  the  Confederates? 

What  was  the  '•^Battle  above  the  Clouds  ''  ? 
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HORACE  GREELEY. 

AMHKRST,  X.  H. 
1811.  1<S72. 

Madison.  Grant. 

('' Our  later  Franklin."— /.  G.   Whittier. 

"  Tlie  greatest  editor,  and  certainly  the  foremost  political  advocate  and  controversialist, 
if  not  also  the  most  influential  popular  writer  the  country  has  produced."— /ippWo**'.^ 
^yiopecdia  American  Biography. 

"  Mr.  Greeley  will  hold  the  first  place  with  posterity  on  the  roll  of  onancipation."— A'f»' 
York  World. 

^^ He'll  never  know  more  than  enough  to  come  in  when  it 
rains."  This  was  said  of  Horace  Greeley  by  his  father  Zaccheus, 
whose  name  would  not  now  be  remembered  but  for  the  illustrious 
son.  The  ohl  man  was  not  a  good  prophet.  Horace  in  an  ab- 
stracted mood  one  day  *^ tried  to  yoke  the  'off  ox'  on  the  near 
side,"  so  his  father  blurted  out  that  oft-(|Uoted  remark,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  with,  ''That  boy  will  never  get  along  in  the  world," 
but  that  boy  did  "get  along"  in  the  world,  as  his  candidacy  for 
President  of  the  United  States  shows. 

His  early  life  was  spent  in  a  very  humble  way  among  the  hills 
of  New  Hampshire.  His  father  was  a  j)lain  unsuccessful  farmer 
who  was  "always  behind  with  the  world."  His  mother  was  a 
bright  merry  soul,  busy  with  housework,  washing,  sewing,  rak- 
ing, hoeing,  anything  to  help  her  husband,  yet  laughing  and 
singing  with  it  all.  Seven  children  came  to  the  Greeleys  and  one 
was  crowded  out  by  the  other.  The  first  two  having  died 
the  mother's  heart  naturally  turned  to  Horace  the  third.  At 
night  when  the  others  were  all  in  bed  she  would  tell  him  stories 
and  legends,  for  she  had  been  a  great  reader  of  books  in  her 
girlhood  days. 

Horace  learned  to  read  before  he  was  conscious  how  or  when. 
At  two  years  of  age  he  would  pore  over  the   Bible  and  ask   all 

*  See  illustration.  280 
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rts  of  questions  about  the  letters ;  at  three  he  went  to  the  dis- 
ict  school  and  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground  one  of  his 
aunts  or  an  older  boy  would  carry  him  back  and  forth.  He 
l)ecame  proficient  in  spelling  particularly,  and  used  to  come  out 
victor  in  all  of  the  "spelling  matches"  held  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. His  ambition  was  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
and  if  any  boy  happened  to  get  ahead  of  him,  Horace's  heart- 
broken sobs  would  restore  him  at  once  to  his  place.  He  read 
the  Bible  through  by  the  time  he  was  six  and  "Pilgrim's 
rogress  "  when  slightly  older.  Most  of  his  reading  was  done 
at  night  after  the  farm  work  was  over. 

He  would  light  his  j)ine-knot  and  lie  down  by  the  hearth  to 
ad  and  would  become  oblivious  to  everything  else.  Neighbors 
might  come  in,  pay  their  friendly  visits,  eat  apples  and  drink 
cider,  but  the  lad  never  noticed  their  coming  in  or  their  going  out. 
When  Horace  was  ten  years  old  his  father  failed  in  his  lum- 
ber business,  and  everything  had  to  be  sold,  but  this  was  not 
enough  to  pay  what  he  owed,  and  then  he  had  to  flee  from 
the  State  to  keep  from  being  arrested  for  debt.  He  moved  his 
family  to  Westhaven,  Vt.,  and  there  Horace  earned  a  few  pen- 
nies by  selling  nuts  or  bundles  of  lightwood.  With  his  first  spare 
money  he  bought  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  and  Mrs.  Hemans's 
poems.  Very  different  from  his  father's  was  the  verdict  of  the 
minister,  "Mark  my  word,  that  boy  was  not  made  for  nothing." 
His  school  days  ended,  and  he  began  to  look  about  for  some 
means  of  support.  All  his  life  he  had  longed  to  be  a  printer. 
At  eleven  years  of  age  he  walked  nine  miles  to  see  a  publisher 
iind  to  ask  him  to  give  him  employment.  His  age  was  against 
m,  and  he  walked  back  the  nine  miles,  but  not  to  give  up  in 
espair,  only  to  get  ready  to  walk  one  hundred  and  twenty 
iles  a  little  later.  At  fourteen  he  obtained  work  as  an  ap- 
ntice  in  a  printing  office.  His  appearance  was  against  him  ; 
trousers  were  too  short,  his  hat  w-as  quite  worn,  he  was  minus 
ockings,  his  voice  was  thin,  and  altogether  the  impression  he 
made  was  very  poor.     The  printer  boys  called  him  "  tow-headed," 
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threw  type  at  him,  daubed  his  hair  with  ink,  and  teased  him 
unmercifully.  The  boy  did  not  resent  it — simply  left  the  desk 
to  wash  the  ink  from  his  head  and  returned  quietly  to  his  work. 
The  pressmen  were  disappointed,  they  expected  a  fight.  Still 
the  cjuiet  manner  of  the  new  printer  gained  him  friends.  When 
taunted  about  the  old  clothes  he  wore,  his  reply  was:  ''Well,  I 
guess  Vd  better  wear  old  clothes  than  to  run  in  debt  for  new 
ones.''  They  called  him  ''stingy,"  but  he  cared  not,  as  the 
pennies  saved  were  sent  to  the  loved  ones  at  home.  His  motto 
was:  "If  you  have  but  fifty  cents,  and  can  get  no  more  for  a 
week,  buy  a  peck  of  corn,  parch  it  and  live  on  it  rather  than 
owe  any  man  a  dollar.'' 

He  determined  to  move  to  New  York  for  a  wider  field  of 
labor.  He  had  many  trials  and  endured  many  privations,  but 
energy  such  as  his  must  in  the  end  accomplish  much.  At  last 
he  founded  the  "New  York  Tribune"  with  Harrison's  dying 
/  words  as  its  motto:  "I  desire  you  to  understand  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  government.  I  wish  them  carried  out.  I  ask  noth- 
ing more."  He  started  out  to  oppose  slavery,  to  fight  the  op- 
pression of  the  laboring  man,  and  to  advocate  what  he  believed 
to  be  right.  He  had  only  one  thousand  dollars,  loaned  by  a 
friend,  to  begin  with,  but  he  had  a  determination  to  conquer' all 
things. 

Before  this  time  he  had  met  a  young  teacher  who  was  on  her 
way  to  North  Carolina  to  accept  a  position  in  that  State.  The 
acquaintance  was  renewed,  and  the  editor  went  in  1838  to 
claim  his  bride.  A  few  years  afterwards  a  sorrow  greater  than 
poverty  came  upon  him;  his  little  boy  "Pickie"  died.  He 
wrote  to  Margaret  Fuller,  then  in  Rome:  "You  grieve,  for 
Rome  is  fallen.     I  mourn,  for  Pickie  is  dead." 

He  was  elected  in  1848  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  Congress. 
He  now  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation.  His  paper 
moulded  the  opinions  of  thousands.  With  him  originated  the 
expression  "Go  West,  young  man!"  He  fought  against  slavery 
with  all  the  power  of  his  mighty  pen,  but  he  advocated    buying 
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e  slaves  instead  of  going  to  war;  he.believ^ed  prohibition  im- 
practicable but  favored  high  license  ;  he  urged  the  protective 
tariff,  and  was  in  sympathy  with  the  vegetarian  ideas.  He 
was  willing  to  favor  ^Svoman\s  rights"  if  the  majority  of  the 
women  wished  it.  After  the  war  he  advocated  "universal  am- 
nesty.'' He  said  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  punishing  a 
defeated  nation,  and  he  wanted  the  past  buried  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. He  opposed  the  hanging  of  President  Davis,  and  went  to 
Richmond  to  sign,  with  twenty  others,  a  bail-bond  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  release  him  from  Fortress  Monroe.  The 
North  was  aflame  with  indignation  ;  enough  could  not  be  said  in 
condemnation.  It  mattered  little  to  Mr.  Greeley.  His  con- 
science approved,  and  he  could  stand  the  denunciation.  He 
said,  "The  time  will  come  when  the  thousands  that  curse  me 
will  thank  me;  when  the  children  of  these  very  men  will  select 
my  going  to  Richmond  and  signing  that  bail-bond  as  the  wisest 
act  of  my  life.'' 

He  was  nominated  by  the  "Liberal  Republicans"  in  1872  for 
resident.  He  received  nearly  three  million  votes,  nearly  all 
the  South  voting  for  him,  but  General  Grant  defeated  him. 
Just  before  this  his  wife  died.  She  had  been  ill  for  some 
time,  and  her  husband,  worn  out  with  watching,  having  slept 
not  more  than  one  hour  in  twenty-four  for  one  month,  reached 
that  point  where  he  could  not  sleep  at  all,  and  brain  fever  fol- 
lowed. He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  an  overworked  man. 
He  left  two  daughters  Ida  and  Gabrielle. 

i Congress  passed  resolutions  of  respect  for  his  "eminent  scr- 
ees and  personal  purity  and  worth."  Rich  and  poor  honored 
m.  Fifty  thousand  people  passed  by  the  open  coffin  to  look 
)on  his  face  for  the  last  time.  Among  the  floral  tributes  \vas  a 
ow  made  of  white  camellias  on  a  ground  of  violets,  which  the 
Tribune"  workmen  sent. 
His  History  of  the  Civil  War  was  dedicated  to  John  Bright 
■-  and  had  a  sale  of  several  hundred  thousand  copies.  "  Mr.  Greeley 
■as    not   a    great    writer.      He    was   a   clear   ajid   strong  one ; 
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his  style  lacked  literary  grace  and  symmetry.  He  did  not  write 
for  posterity ;  he  wrote  for  the  people  then  on  earth,  and  he 
did  it  in  a  way  that  won  their  attention  and  their  confidence/' 

A  statue  to  him  has  lately  been  erected  just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ''Tribune"  building.  His  wish  was  fulfilled.  He  will  be 
known  to  posterity  as  the  "  Founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune." 

Gabrielle  Greeley,  now  Mrs.  Cleudenin,  inherited  from  her 
father  a  taste  for  reading  and  a  fondness  for  the  pen.  It  is 
thought  that  she  will  soon  write  a  history  of  her  father's  life. 
To  see  Horace  Greeley  as  he  was  seen  and  known  by  his  "  petted 
daughter"  will  make  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  life  of  the 
journalist. 

His  works  are  : 

Hints  toward  Reforms,  Glances  at  Europe. 

History  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Exten-  Overland  Journey  to  San  Francisco, 

sion,  The  American  Conflict, 

Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,  Essays  on  Political  Economy, 

What  I  Know  of  Farming,  Whig  Almanac, 

Tribune  Almanac,  A  Political  Text-Book  (assisted  by  Cleve- 
History  of  the  Civil  War,  land). 


HISTOIIY  REVIEW. 

1,  Who  succeeded  Genera f  Braf/f/'/ 

2,  When  tvas  the  Jiatfle    of   Chichantauf/uy      Who  was 

victorious  ? 
a.    Describe  the  Battle  of  Chatt€inoof/a.     If  ho  was  victo- 
rious  ? 

4,  When  did  Sherman  bef/in  his  '* March  to  the  Sea**? 

5,  Was  this  an  easy  or  difficult  task? 

6,  Why  did  he  burn  Atjanta? 

7,  What  tvas  Sherntan^s'  chief  object? 

8,  How  lonff  did  it  take  him? 

.9.     When  did  Lee  evacuate  Bichmond? 
10,     W^hen  and  where  did  he  surrender? 


q/ 
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ALICE  AND  PHOEBE  GARY. 


NEAR  CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 


1820-1871. 

Monroe. 


1824-1871. 
Grant. 


Years  since  (but  names  to  me  before), 
Two  sisters  sought  at  eve  my  door  : 
Two  song-birds  wandering  from  their  nest, 
A  gray  old  farm-house  in  the  West." 


^^TO  know  just  what  privations  and  hereav^enients  Alice  and 
Ph<ebe  Gary  experienced,  one  must  read  the  "Memorial'  pre- 
j)ared  by  Mary  Glemmer  Ames.  We  learn  from  it  how  their 
father  and  mother,  people  of  good  education  and  refinement, 
began  their  life  in  the  new  settlement  in  Ohio,  which  place 
Alice  has  immortalized  in  her  G/oveniook  Storl€><.  f^ighteen 
years  of  their  life  w^ere  spent  there,  and  there  nine  of  the 
children  were  born.  All  the  advantages  which  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money  could  procure  they  had,  but  in  a  new  country 
of  course  educational  institutions  and  literary  associations  are 
limited. 

Alice  said,  '^The  first  fourteen  years  of  my  life  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  actually  nothing  in  existence  but  work.  The  whole 
family  struggle  was  just  for  the  right  to  live  free  from  the  curse 
of  debt.  My  father  worked  early  and  late  ;  my  mother's  work 
was  never  done.  The  mother  of  nine  children  with  no  other 
help  than  that  of  their  little  hands,  1  shall  always  feel  that  she 
was  taxed  beyond  her  strength  and  died  before  her  time.  ''^  * 
We  pined  for  beauty  ;  but  there  was  no  beauty  about  our  lonely 
house  but  that  which  Nature  gave  us.  We  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  knowledge;  but  there  were  not  a  dozen  books  on  our 
family  shelf,  nor  a  library  within  reach.  There  was  little  time 
to  study,  and  had  there  been  more,  there  was  no  chance  to  learn 
but  in  the  district  schoolhouse  down  the  road.  I  never  went  to 
other — not  much  to  that.'' 

— 

See  illustration. 
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When  Alice  was  fifteen  and  Phoebe  eleven  the  mother  died. 
A  short  while  after  their  father  married  again  and  the  ste})- 
mother  did  not  sympathize  with  them  in  their  literary  ambitions. 
While  they  were  always  willing  and  ready  to  aid  in  the  house- 
hold work,  they  persisted  in  a  determination  to  pursue  their 
studies  at  night.  She  refused  to  give  them  candles  to  the  extent 
of  their  wishes,  so  they  had  to  improvise  lights.  With  a  saucer 
of  lard  and  a  bit  of  rag  twisted  into  a  wick  they  often  sat  up 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  family  had  retired.  It  is  marvellous 
what  these  two  accomplished  under  such  depressing  circum- 
stances; many  hearts  less  brave  would  have  given  up  in  despair. 

Alice  began  at  seventeen  to  write  prose  and  verse  for  the 
press,  but  she  worked  ten  years  without  compensation.  Phcebe's 
first  poem  was  written  when  only  fourteen.  Talking  about  it 
with  a  friend  not  long  before  her  death,  and  telling  of  her 
rapture  when  the  newspaper  came  and  her  eyes  beheld  in  print 
the  verses  she  had  written,  she  said,  "  O,  if  they  could  only 
look  like  that  now,  it  would  be  better  than  money  !"  Then  she 
said  she  laughed  and  she  cried.  ^'I  did  not  care  any  more  if  I 
was  poor  or  my  clothes  plain.  Somebody  cared  enough  for  my 
verses  to  print  them,  and  I  was  happy.  I  looked  with  compas- 
sion on  my  schoolmates.  *  You  may  know  more  than  I  do,'  I 
thought,  ^  but  you  can't  write  verses  that  are  printed  in  a  news- 
paper.'" 

Alice  wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Patty  Lee,"  and  soon 
became  well  known  for  her  papers  on  rural  life,  which  were  col- 
lected afterwards  in  Clovernook,  or  Pictures  of  Country  Life.  A 
vein  of  sadness  runs  through  them,  caused  no  doubt  by  her 
surroundings.  The  style  is  simple  and  natural.  "You  can  see 
the  horses  in  the  dooryard,  the  turkeys,  and  the  surly-looking 
little  red. cow  with  a  white  line  down  her  back  standing  near  a 
trough  of  water  in  the  lane.  You  can  see  their  humble  home, 
the  old-fashioned  dressers  with  the  polished  platters,  and  blue  or 
red  crockery  ;  the  sanded  floors  scoured  white,  with  a  strip  of 
home-made  carpet  before  the  stone  hearth  of  the  fire-place,  filled 
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with  green  boughs  in  summer,  and  in  winter  glowing  with  a 
blazing  wood  fire."  Alice  and  Phoebe  loved  the  old  home  and 
its  memories,  and  never  could  say  enough  about  it. 

There  is  a  romance  connected  with  Alice  Gary's  life.  In  her 
early  days  of  poverty  and  obscurity  she  became  engaged  to  a 
young  man  who  was  forced  by  his  family  to  break  his  plighted 
troth.  In  1852  the  sisters  moved  to  New  York  and  thenceforth 
devoted  themselves  to  a  literary  life.  They  had  some  property, 
a  fair  literary  reputation,  and  knew  how  to  be  frugal  and  indus- 
trious. Alice  was  a  Universalist,  and  her  creed  was  to  do  good 
id  bless  her  race. 


I 


I  hold  that  Christian  grace  aboiJiids 
Where  charity  is  seen  ;  that  when 

We  climb  to  Heaven,  'tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men." 


Their  home  became  a  center  of  attraction  for  many  of  the 
brightest  people  in  America.  It  was  always  understood  that 
on  Sunday  evenings  they  were  ^^  at  home,''  and  these  weekly 
receptions  are  memorable  among  the  literati  of  New  York. 
A  great  many  complained  that  they  were  not  careful  enough 
in  the  selection  of  their  company.  One  fashionable  lady  said  to 
them  she  was  astonished  that  a  certain  poor  and  unattractive 
young  man,  one  without  friends,  was  received  by  them.  ^'  His 
family,"  she  said, 'Ms  very  common."  "We  like  him,"  said 
Phoebe  Gary,  '^and  he  is  just  as  welcome  here  as  you  are,  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  see  i/ow."  They  were  criticised  too  for 
holding  their  receptions  on  Sunday.  Their  reason  was  that  there 
were  some  who  could  not  come  at  any  other  time.  From  their 
.standpoint  of  duty  perhaps  no  other  act  of  their  lives  was  more 
truly  religious  in  their  self-forgetfulness  and  consecration  to  a  pur- 

M)se  of  usefulness.     They  attended  church  every  Sabbath  morn- 
b  and  these  gatherings  were  held  after  the  evening  service. 
[Both  sisters  were  characterized  by  great  humility  and  a  low 
timate  of  their  own  powers.     While  Phoebe  had  the  more  vig- 
Ius  body,  Alice  had  the  more  resolute  will,  and  in  consequence 
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keeping,  and  so  had  less  time  for  literary  work,  and  only  wrote 
the  '^song  as  it  came  singing  through  her  brain."  On  the  other 
hand,  Alice  was  an  inveterate  worker,  even  toiling  at  the  expense 
of  her  health.  The  style  of  the  sisters  was  very  different.  No 
one  could  mistake  the  work  of  one  for  the  other.  Alice's  poems 
were  sad,  Phcebe's,  while  not  very  joyous  in  tone,  were  more 
independent  and  buoyant.     Her  philosophy  was, 

"  Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 
Lying  all  around  our  path  : 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 
Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chart". 

Let  us  find  the  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessings  of  to-(lay, 
With  a  patient  hand  removing 

All  the  briers  from  the  way." 

In  .society  Phoebe  was  the  more  attractive  of  the  two  sisters. 
"She  was  brilliant,  witty,  and  always  kindly  and  genial."  Her 
poem  Ne<irer  Home,  which  begins — 

"  One  sweetly  solemn  thought," 

has  a  wide  reputation.  It  was  written  when  she  was  only 
eighteen  years  old.  Phoebe  sometimes  wrote  humorous  poems, 
as  her  Tiro  Lover h^ 

"  .Sally  Salter,  she  was  a  young  teacher  who  taught, 
And  her  friend,  Charley  Church,  was  a  preacher  who  praught. 
Though  his  enemies  called  him  a  screecher  who  scraught. 

His  heart,  when  he  saw  her,  kept  sinking  and  sunk, 
Antl  his  eye,  meeting  hers,  began  winking  and  wunk  : 
While  she,  in  her  turn,  kept  tliinking  and  tliunk,"  etc. 

It  was  Phoebe,  too,  that  said, 

"  Sometimes,  I  think,  the  things  we  see 
Are  shadows  of  the  things  to  be  ; 
That  what  we  plan  we  build  : 
That  every  hope  tliat  hath  been  crossed, 
And  every  dream  we  thought  was  lost, 
In  heaven  shall  be  fulfilled." 

None  can  forget  Plciares  of  Memorij  by  Alice  beginning, 


"  Among  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hang  on  memory's  wall, 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest. 
That  seemeth  best  of  all." 
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Nor  her  Order  for  a  Picture,  beginning, 

"  O  good  painter,  tell  me  true. 
Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw? 
Ay  ?    Well,  here  is  an  order  for  you." 

The  description  is  then  given  of  the  woods  and  corn-fields,  the 
little  house  *' black  and  old,''  "with  children  many  as  it  can 
hold,''  then  of  the  robbing  of  the  bird's  nest  and  the  fear  of 
going  home ;  then  of  the  gathering  around  the  mother's  knee, 
and  of  that  mother's  look. 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,  if  you  try. 
You  eau  paint  the  look  of  a  lie? 
If  you  can,  pray  have  the  grace 
To  put  it  solely  on  the  face 
Of  the  urchin  that  is  likest  me; 
I  think  it  was  solely  mine,  indeed! 
=:=    =:=     ::=    ::•    ::=    You,  sir,  know 
That  you  on  the  canvas  are  to  repeat 
Things  that  are  fairest,  things  most  sweet — 
Woods  and  corn-fields  and  mulberry  tree— 
The  mother— the  lads  with  their  bird  at  her  knee; 
But,  O,  that  look  of  reproachful  woe ! 
High  as  the  heavens  your  name  I'll  shout, 
If  you  paint  the  picture  and  leave  that  out." 

The  sisters  supplemented  each  other  in  character ;  Alice  sensi- 
tive and  retiring;  Phoebe  radiating  a  joyous  cheer. 

All  their  friends  remember  Phoebe's  necklace,  made  up  of 
curious  and  quaint  articles  given  her  by  loved  ones.  A  "  charm 
string"  it  was !  A  piece  of  amber,  a  nut  from  the  tropics,  a  bit 
of  malachite,  a  moss  agate,  a  chip  of  marble,  etc.,  till  it  stretched 
four  feet  long.  When  laughed  at  for  wearing  so  heathenish  an 
ornament,  she  replied:  "The  best  place  to  keep  one's  friends  is 
to  hang  them  about  the  neck."  Though  called  "the  wittiest 
woman  in  America,"  she  was  never  known  to  willingly  wound 
any  one.  To  be  unkind  or  knowingly  to  do  wrong  was  an 
impossibility  with  Phoebe  Gary. 

Alice's  health  failed  rapidly.  She  had  been  an  invalid  for 
years.  These  years  were  attended  with  much  suffering,  and  the 
suifering  was  borne  with  wonderful  patience  and  resignation. 
Her  stronger  sister  faithfully  and  tenderly  cared  for  her  during 
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all  this  time.  Alice   felt   that  her   life-work  was  not  com- 

pleted.    "Oh  !  if  God  would  ouly  let  me  live  ten  years  longer/' 
Avas  her  pathetic  cry,  but  when  the  time  came  to    die,  she  ex- 
claimed, "I   Want  to  go  away!" 
The  last  lines  she  wrote  were  : 

"  As  the  poor  panting  hart  to  the  waterbrook  runs, 
As  the  waterbrook  runs  to  the  sea. 
So  earth's  fainting  daughters  and  famishing  sons, 
O  Fountain  of  Love  !  run  to  thee." 

Phoebe  seemed  so  well  and  strong  up  to  the  time  of  her  sister's 
death,  but  when  she,  upon  whom  she  had  always  leaned,  was 
taken,  "the  very  impulse  and  power  to  live  were  gone.  She 
sank  and  died  because  she  could  not  live  on  in  a  world  where 
her  sister  was  not." 

THOU  AND  I. 

strange,  strange  for  thee  and  me 

Sadlj-  afar ; 
Thou  safe  beyond,  above, 

I  'neath  the  star. 
Thou  where  flowers  deathles^pring, 

I  where  they  fade  ; 
Thou  in  God's  Paradise, 

I  'mid  the  shade. 

Thou  where  each  gale  breathes  balm, 

I  tempest  tossed ; 
Thou  where  true  joy  is  found, 

I  where  'tis  lost. 
Thou  counting  ages  thine, 

I  not  the  morrow  ; 
Thou  learning  more  of  bliss, 

I  more  of  sorrow. 

Thou  in  eternal  peace, 

I  'mid  earth's  strife-; 
Thou  where  earth  hath  no  name 

I  where  'tis  life. 
Thou  without  need  of  hope, 

I  where 'tis  vain; 
Thou  with  wings  dropping  light, 

I  with  time's  chain. 

Strange,  strange  for  thee  and  me, 

Loved,  loving  ever; 
Thou  by  Life's  deathless  fount, 

I  near  Death's  river. 
Thou  winning  Wisdom's  love, 

I  strength  to  trust ; 
Thou  'mid  the  seraphim,  jj 

I  in  the  dust.  | 
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^^I  seem  to  feel  a  cord  stretched  from  her  heart  to  mine.  I 
feel  her  constantly  drawing  me.  For  thirty  years  I  have  gone 
straight  to  her  bedside  as  soon  as  I  rose  in  the  morning,  and 
3vherever  she  is  I  am  sure  she  wants  me  now !" 

Noticing  how  rapidly  she  was  failing  her  friends  took  her  to 

Newport,  thinking  the  change  of  air  and  scene  would  divert  and 

<?heer  her.     She  did  not  rally,  however.     The  day  that  she  died 

she  asked  some  one  to  read  *^The  Singer''  to  her.     She  closed  her 

Jyes  while  she  listened,  and  when  it  was  ended  she  said:  "It  is 

^11  I  could  wish  or  ask  for." 

Loved  and  loving  sisters,  you  have  left  your  impress  upon 
many  hearts;  you  have  inspired  us  to  higher  living,  to  more 
courage  in  weakness ;  you  have  not  lived  in  vain  I 

"The  singers  are  gone,  but  their  songs  remain!" 

Their  works  are  : 


€lovernook  Papers  (Alice), 

The  Clovernook  Children  (Alice), 

The  Maiden  of  Tlascala  (Alice), 

Pictures  of  Country  Life  (Alice), 

The  Bishop's  Son  (Alice), 

Snow  Berries,  a  Book  for  Young  Folks 

(Alice), 
Poems  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love  (Phoebe), 


Hagar,  a  Story  of  To-day  (Alice), 
Lyra  and  Other  Poems  (Alice), 
Married,  Not  Mated  (Alice), 
Lyrics  and  Hymns  (Alice), 
The  Lover's  Diary  (Alice), 
Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary, 
Poems  and  Parodies  (Phoebe), 
Hymns  for  all  Christians  (Phoebe). 


s. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


HIS  TOM  Y  ME  VIE  W. 

WJien  and  tvhere  did  tTohnston  surrender?  > 

What  became  of  President  Davis  when  Lee  surren- 
dered ? 

Where  tvas  he  captured  ?     Where  imprisoned  ? 

How  tvas  he  released? 

What  prominent  man  North  tvent  on  his  bail  ? 

What  was  the  loss  North  and  South  during  the  war? 

What  tvas  the  cost  of  the  war? 

By  whom  and  ivhere  was  President  Lincoln  assassi- 
nated ? 

What  ivas  Booth *s  fate? 

Who  were  his  accomplices  ?     What  was  their  fate  ? 


HELEN  MARIA  (HUNT)  JACKSON 


AMHERST,    MASS. 

1831. 

1885 

Jackson. 

Cleveland 

"  One  of  the  foremost  women-writers  of  America  has  passed  from  this  life.    The  hand  o£ 
H.  H.  will  write  nothing  more."— Amanda  B.  Harris.  » 

"  -  =•'  The  name  of  the  woman  who  has  come  nearest  in  our  day  and  tongue  to  the  genius, 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning."— TTiomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

"Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.)  whose  name  outranked,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  that  of  any 
other  American  woman  who  claimed  the  name  of  poet."— C/iarcCS  F.  Richardson. 

"  When  some  one  asked  Emerson  a  few  years  since  whether  he 
did  not  think  ^H.  H.'  the  best  it'oman-poet  on  this  continent,  he 
answered  in  his  meditative  way,  ^Perhaps  we  might  as  well  omit 
the  word  woman/  thus  placing  her,  at  least  in  that  moment's 
impulse,  at  the  head  of  all  American  poets.''  He  admired  her 
greatly,  and  would  cut  her  poems  from  the  newspapers  as  they 
appeared  to  carry  about  with  him  to  read  aloud. 

'^H.  H."  was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  1831,  and  was  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Professor  Nathan  Fiske  of  Amherst  College. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  Helen  was  left  without  her  mother.  She 
inherited  this  mother's  sunny  nature  and  keen  sense  of  humor. 
She  edited  in  after  years  the  '^Letters  from  a  Cat,"  which  her 
mother  had  written  to  amuse  and  entertain  the  little  ones.. 
There  were  only  four  children,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.. 
Helen's  bright  and  witty  sayings  were  for  a  long  time  quoted 
by  schoolmates  in  her  native  village.  She  tells  us  that  the 
naughtiest  day  of  her  life  was  once  when  she  ran  away  from  home* 
in  company  with  another  little  girl;  they  had  walked  to  Hadley, 
four  miles  distant,  before  they  were  caught  and  brought  back. 
The  whole  town  was  alarmed  and  had  started  on  the  search 
for  them ;  two  of  the  professors  finally  discovered  them  and 
brought  them  back.     ^Y\\en  Helen  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  came 
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rosy  and  smiling,  and  said  in  her  brightest  tones,  "Oh! 
mother,  I've  had  a  perfectly  splendid  time,"  the  mother,  happy 
at  having  her  child  found  again,  did  not  have  the  heart  to  punish 
her.  If  changing  schools  be  any  advantage,  "  H.  H.''  certainly 
excelled  all  others  in  this  particular.  Out  of  the  twelve  schools 
she  attended  two  stood  prominently  in  her  memory,  and  to 
these  two  she  always  seemed  grateful  for  the  instruction  af- 
forded,— the  well-known  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Abbott's  school  of  New  York. 

She  was  twenty-one  when  she  married  Captain  Hunt,  a  hand- 
some soldier  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  had  come  to  visit 
his  brother,  who  was  Governor  of  New  York  and  living  in 
Albany,  and  Miss  Fiske  there  met  him.  Her  life  after  marriage 
was  necessarily  a  roving  one,  following  the  fortunes  of  her  mili- 
tary husband.  She  lost  her  first  boy  Murray  when  he  was  only 
eleven  months  old.  Shortly  afterwards  her  husband  was  killed. 
He  had  invented  a  "sea  miner,"  a  machine  for  firing  missiles 
under  water,  and  while  experimenting  with  this  one  day  at 
Brooklyn  he  lost  his  life.  Mrs.  Hunt's  grief  was  intense  at  this 
double  loss.  She  shut  herself  iip  for  months  afterwards,  not  see- 
ing even  her  dearest  friends.  She  had  only  her  baby  boy  Warren 
Horsford  left.  All  her  love  now  centered  in  him.  As  he  grew 
he  developed  rare  gifts  and  qualities,  and  she  was  very  proud  of 
him,  but  God  saw  fit  to  take  this  idol  from  her.  He  was  seized 
with  diphtheria  while  at  an  aunt's  house,  and  died  very  sud- 
denly. He  seemed  to  realize  what  his  loss  would  mean  to  his 
mother,  so  he  begged  that  she  would  not  take  her  own  life  after 
he  was  gone.  She  promised  him  this  on  condition  that,  if  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  it,  he  would  come  back  and  speak  to  her  after 
death.  Mrs.  Hunt  had  always  believed  in  spiritualism,  and  when 
after  his  death  her  boy  never  returned  she  knew  the  belief  was 
false,  and  abandoned  it.  She  removed  the  bodies  of  her  husband 
and  children  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  made  that  her  home.  She 
^)egan  to  write  verses  about  her  loved  boy,  and  this  was  the  first 
me  that  she  had  shown  any  literary  talent.     It  is  true  while 
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young  she  had  sent  some  girlish  verses  to  a  Boston  paper,  but 
her  first  mature  poem,  Lifted  Over,  and  signed  ^'  Marah,"  was 
written  after  her  bereavements.  The  anguish  and  grief  here  por- 
trayed will  touch  any  heart,  particularly  a  mother\s  heart  similarly 
bereaved. 

After  years  of  seclusion  she  became  her  own  sunny  self  again. 
She  had  always  liked  society,  and  in  a  short  while  won  many 
friends  by  her  charming  manners.  She  began  now  to  make  a 
study  of  literary  style  and  methods;  she  invited  criticisms  on 
her  work  and  asked  the  privilege  of  criticising  others  in  turn. 
The  first  poem  which  appeared,  signed  "H.  H.''  was  Tryst.  Her 
prose  sketch  In  the  White  lloitntains  had  borne  her  full  name. 

In  1875  she  married  William  Sharpless  Jackson,  and  thence- 
forth her  home  was  in  Colorado  Springs.  Later  she  went  to 
California  for  her  health  and  while  there  her  pen  was  kept  busy. 
She  wrote  three  hundred  and  seventy -one  articles  for  the  "New 
York  Independent,''  besides  her  contributions  to  "Century." 
Her  sketches  are  full  of  wonderful  descriptions.  A  New  Anvil 
Chorus,  describing  the  beautiful  scenery  about  the  mining  towns 
which  she  visited  on  her  way  West,  was  much  admired. 

She  was  asked  to  review  books  sent  to  publishers.  This  com- 
plimented her  and  encouraged  her  in  her  own  ability  to  criticise. 
She  ignored  pen  and  ink,  for  her  thoughts  could  be  kept  pace 
with  only  by  using  a  pencil. 

Her  friends  urged  her  to  send  her  poems  to  various  magazines 
that  they  knew  would  be  glad  to  publish  them,  and  "to  ask  a 
good  price  for  them,  as  there  was  no  use  to  throw  away  such 
talent  as  she  possessed."  The  answer  was,  "  They  are  already 
overwhelmed  with  bad  poetry.  I  will  not  inflict  mine  upon 
them."  Finally  she  concluded  to  send  one  of  her  poems  to 
James  T.  Fields.  He  thought  the  price  demanded  high,  but  he 
read  the  poem.  "Good  poem,"  he  said;  read  it  again:  "Indeed 
^it  is  a  good  poem,"  and  selected  it  without  hesitation. 

She  made  no  reputation  as  a  novelist  until  her  Rantona  ap- 
peared.    This  is  a  beautiful   Indian  story.     Much  of  her  time 
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in  late  vears  was  spent  in  helping  the  Indians.  She  interested 
herself  greatly  in  their  behalf,  and  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  report  on  the  Missions  in  California.  In 
order  to  do  this  she  visited  the  Indian  tribes  and  studied  the 
history  of  the  old  Spanish  missions.  She  founded  the  "  Ramona 
School"  in  Santa  Fe  on  account  of  her  great  sympathy  with 
the  Indians.  Cheyenne  Falls  was  a  favorite  resort  of  hers,  and 
when  some  one  purchased  the  land  in  front  of  the  Canon  and 
built  a  fence  around  it,  charging  admittance  to  the  Falls,  her  in- 
dignation at  the  "meanness  of  the  action '^  knew  no  bounds. 
By  force  of  tongue,  pen,  and  friends  she  battled  until  the  fence 
was  taken  away. 

She  did  not  sympathize  with  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
until  she  heard  Lucy  Stone  speak.  She  went  to  write  a  satire 
upon  the  proceedings,  but  came  away  in  full  sympathy.  She 
always  preferred  colored  servants  around  her,  but  never  as 
equals.  In  1885  she  died  and  was  buried  above  the  beauti- 
ful Falls  that  she  loved  so  in  life,  "The  Beautiful  Cradle  of 
Peace."  It  was  she  who  named  "The  Garden  of  the  Gods"  in 
Colorado.  Riding  through  the  settlement  in  the  early  days,  she 
noticed  a  beautifully  kept  garden  in  which  two  negroes,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  w^ere  working.  In  answer  to  a  question,  the 
man  informed  her  that  his  name  was  Jupiter,  and  the  woman's 
Juno;  whereupon  she  exclaimed,  "Then  this  must  be  the  gar- 
den of  the  gods." 

Many  thought  that  "H.  H."  wrote  the  "Saxe  Holm"  tales, 
hut  she  always  denied  it.  Critics  who  were  skilled  in  detecting 
pich  matters  insisted  that  there  are  points  of  resemblance  which 
are  unmistakable,  and  that  she  must  have  written  them  in  con- 
junction with  some  one  else — hence  her  power  to  deny.  At  any 
te  this  has  been  the  best  kept  of  all  literary  secrets.     "H.  H." 

ches  the  popular  heart  best  in  a  class  of  poems  easy  to  com- 
prehend, thoroughly  human   in   sympathy;    poems  of   love,    of 
motherhood,  of  bereavement;    poems  such  as  are  repeated  and 
reserved  in  many  a  Western  cabin,  cheering  and  strengthening 
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many  a  heart.  The  highest  type  of  this  class  of  Helen  Jack- 
son^s  verses  may  be  found  in  her  noble  poem,  Spinning^  which 
begins: 

"  Like  a  blind  spinner  in  the  sun — 

I| tread  my  days  : 
I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run  , 

Appointed  was's ; 
I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  tasks, 

And,  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask." 

Her  works  are : 

Verses,  Hetty's  Strange  History, 

Bits  of  Travel,  Letters  from  a  Cat, 

Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters,  A  Century  of  Dishonor, 

Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  People,  The  Training  of  Children, 

Bits  of  Travel  at  Home,  Sonnets  and  Lyrics, 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine,  Between  Whiles, 

Mammy  Littleback  and  Her  Family,  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice, 

The  Hunter  Cats  of  Connorloa,  Ramona. 

Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts,  Zeph. 


HISTORY  BEJIEW. 

1,  Who  became  President  after  Lincoln's  death? 

2,  Was  the  change  a,  good  one  for  the  South  ? 

3,  What  tvas  the  Thirteenth  Amendment? 

4,  What  act  tvas  i^assed  over  the  President's  veto? 
3,  Why  was  President  Johnson  impeached? 

5,  Was  he  convicted  ?     Why  not? 

7>  What  hills  ivere  jmssed  over  the  President's  veto? 

S.  What  was  the  ''Civil  Bights  Bill  "? 

9,  What  was  the  Freedman's  Bureau? 

10.  What  tvas  the  ''Tenure-of -Office  Bill"? 


HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU. 

CONCORD,  MASS. 

1862. 
Monroe.  Lincoln. 

WORKt!. 

Week  on    the   Concord  and  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods, 

Merrimac  Rivers,  A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown, 

Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest,  The  Maine  Woods, 

Cape  Cod,  Letters  to  Various  Persons, 

A  Yankee  in  Canada. 

'•Hail  to  thee,  O  man  !  who  hast  come  from  the  transitory  place  to  the  imperishable."— 
Ellery  Charming. 

Of  all  the  authors  who  have  made  Concord  so  famous — Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  the  Alcotts,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Thoreau — 
not  one  was  born  there  but  Thoreau.  To  him  it  represented  the 
universe,  and  was  the  only  place  worth  living  in. 

He  had  in  his  veins  Scotch,  French,  and  Puritan  blood.  He 
nherited  a  certain  kind  of  shrewd  wisdom,  independence  and 
wit;  he  had  a  keen  way  of  looking  at  life  with  a  fair  amount 
of  every-day  sense  and  a  poetic  taste.  His  mother  was  a  very 
peculiar  woman.  She  was  handsome,  high-spirited,  accom- 
plished, after  the  manner  of  those  days,  and  had  a  remarkable 
voice.  She  was  fond  of  dress  and  had  a  weakness  for  bright 
colors,  for  which  weakness  an  aunt  of  Emerson  once  reproved 
her.  Mrs.  Thoreau  was  seventy.  Miss  Emerson  eighty-four;  the 
younger  called  upon  the  elder  in  Concord  wearing  bright  yellow 
bonnet  ribbons.     During  the  call  Miss  Emerson   kept  her  eyes 

ut.  When  Mrs.  Thoreau  rose  to  leave,  she  said,  "  Perhaps 
you  noticed  that  I  closed  my  eySs  during  your  call.  I  did  so 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  look  on  the  ribbons  you  are  wearing, 
so  unsuitable  for  a  child  of  God  and  a  person  of  your  years.'' 
Mrs.    Thoreau    was  noted    for  "sudden   flashes  of  gossip    and 
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malice^'  which  never  amounted  to  ill-nature,  but  which  greatly 
provoked  the  prim  inhabitants  of  Concord.  Her  gift  of  speech 
was  proverbial,  and  wherever  she  was,  the  conversation  was 
monopolized  by  her.  "  She  fully  verified  the  Oriental  legend 
which  accounts  for  the  greater  loquacity  of  women  by  the  fact 
that  nine  baskets  of  talk  were  let  down  from  Heaven  to  Adam 
and  Ev^e  in  their  garden,  and  that  Eve  glided  forward  first  and 
secured  seven  of  them."  Mrs.  Thoreau  was  said  to  have  been 
the  most  unceasing  talker  ever  known  in  Concord. 

Her  husband,  John  Thoreau,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  grave 
and  silent  man,  who  always  gave  way  to  his  wife,  ^'taller  and 
older  than  himself."  He  led  a  quiet,  plodding,  unambitious 
life,  educating  his  children,  associating  with  his  neighbors,  and 
keeping  clear  of  the  quarrels  which  his  wife  and  her  sister  Louiza 
agitated  in  the  little  village.  He  was  a  pencil-maker  by  trade, 
and  his  son  Henry  was  for  a  time  in  the  same  employment. 
The  Thoreau  children,  Helen,  John,  Henry,  and  Sophia  had 
peculiar  opportunities  for  education,  and  as  they  grew  up  all  be- 
came teachers,  and  each  displayed  special  gifts  in  that  profession. 
To  meet  one  of  them  was  not  the  same  as  meeting  any  one 
else.  ^^  Without  wealth  or  power,  or  social  prominence  they  still 
held  a  rank  of  their  ow^n  in  scrupulous  independence."  "They 
lived  their  life  according  to  their  genius,  without  fear  of  man,  or 
of  the  world's  dread  laugh." 

There  was  an  uncle  Charles,  two  years  older  than  Thoreau's 
mother,  a  man  of  eccentricities  whom  Thoreau  describes  in  his 
Walden — a  man  who  "goes  to  sleep  shaving  himself,  and  is 
obliged  to  sprout  potatoes  in  a  cellar  Sundays  in  order  to  keep 
awake  and  keep  the  Sabbath."  He  was  a  privileged  jester  and 
an  unprofessional  juggler.  One  of  his  tricks  was  to  swallow  all 
the  knives  and  forks  and  some  of  the  plates  at  the  tavern  table, 
and  then  offer  to  restore  them  if  the  landlord  would  forgive  him 
the  bill. 

Henry  Thoreau's  mother  boasted  that  when  a  baby  he  never 
cried.     His  aunt  Sarah  Thoreau  taught  him  to  walk  at  an  early 
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^e.  When  four  years  old,  on  being  told  that  he  must  die,  as 
well  as  the  men  in  the  New  England  Primer, 

**  Xerxes  did  die, 
And  so  must  I," 

and  having  the  joys  of  heaven  explained  to  him,  he  said  that  he 
did  not  want  to  die  because  he  could  not  take  his  sled  to  so  fine 
a  place,  and  then  added,  ^^  The  boys  say  heaven  is  not  shod  with 
iron,  and  not  worth  a  cent."  At  six  years  of  age  we  find  him 
driving  his  mother's  cows  from  the  pasture,  and  at  ten  carrying 
his  pet  chickens  for  sale  to  the  tavern-keeper  and  being  so  dis- 
tressed because  he  saw  the  necks  wrung  as  they  were  taken  from 
the  basket. 

He  studied  at  the  village  school  until  prepared  for  Harvard. 
Upon  his  return  from  college  he  asked  his  mother  what  profes- 
sion she  wished  him  to  choose.  She  said  pleasantly,  ^^You  can 
buckle  on  your  knapsack,  dear,  and  roam  abroad  to  seek  your 
fortune'';  but  the  thought  of  leaving  home  made  the  tears  roll 
down  his  cheeks.  Then  Helen,  standing  near,  tenderly  put 
her  arm  around  him  and  kissed  him,  saying,  "No,  Henry,  you 
shall  not  go:  you  shall  stay  at  home  and  live  with  us."  And 
this  indeed  he  did.  His  expenses  at  college  had  been  in  part 
defrayed  by  this  sister,  who  had  already  begun  her  teaching  life. 

A  lady  connected  with  Mr.  Emerson's  family  was  visiting  at 
Mrs.  Thoreau's  while  Henry  was  in  college,  and  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  a  lecture  lately  given  in  Concord  by  Mr.  Emerson. 
Miss  Helen  Thoreau  surprised  the  visitor  by  saying,  ^My  brother 
Henry  has  passages  in  his  diary  containing  the  same  things  that 
Mr.  Emerson  said.'  This  remark  was  questioned,  the  diary  was 
produced,  and  sure  enough  the  two  passages  were  found  to  be 
very  similar.  The  incident  was  reported  to  Mr.  Emerson  and  he 
desired  that  the  lady  should  bring  the  lad  to  see  him,  which  was 
soon  done,  and  thus  their  intimacy  began.  Thoreau  wrote  for 
"The  Dial,"  and  became  a  Transcendentalist.  He  believed 
in  the  vegetarian  diet,  which  it  is  thought  shortened  his  life,  and 
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He  was  a  bitter  abolitionist,  and  wrote  his  Plea  for  John  Broum 
which  showed  his  earnestness  in  this  matter.  "He  went  to 
prison  rather  than  pay  his  tax  which  went  to  support  slavery 
in  South  Carolina,  and  when  his  friend  Emerson  came  to  the 
cell  and  said,  'Henry,  why  are  you  here?'  the  reply  was,  '^Yhy 
are  you  not  here?'"  His  best  friends  denounced  this  act  as 
''mean  and  sneaking." 

After  his  college  days  were  over  he  became  a  surveyor,  and 
was  held  in  the  highest  regard  for  liis  practical  knowledge  of 
lands  and  boundaries.  Any  one  who  knew  Thoreau  at  all  knew 
about  his  hermitage  at  Walden  Pond.  It  was  about  two  miles 
from  his  mother's  door,  on  Emerson's  land,  and  Alcott  and 
Channing  helped  to  cut  down  the  trees  with  which  the  little 
house  was  built — a  house  so  small  that  in  order  to  be  cleaned 
everything  had  to  be  set  out  of  doors.  He  lived  there  two 
years.  It  was  an  experiment,  and  he  delighted  in  the  freedom 
from  conventional  ways  which  this  seclusion  gave  him. 

He  was  a  naturalist,  and  his  life  and  work  are  of  consequence 
as  having  given  an  impulse  in  that  direction.  He  had  a  faculty 
for  attracting  dumb  animals.  He  would  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
water,  and  softly  raise  before  the  astonished  eyes  a  large  bright 
fish  which  would  lie  as  contentedly  in  his  hand  as  if  he  were  an 
old  acquaintance.  He  never  used  a  gun,  but  would  capture  ani- 
mals in  the  same  gentle  way.  Squirrels  would  run  up  his  arm  ; 
partridges,  the  shyest  of  birds,  would  lead  their  broods  to  his 
cabin  door.  He  knew  the  ways,  the  haunts,  the  times  and  sea- 
sons of  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods  and  waters;  to  him  they 
were  never  wild  but  came  at  his  bidding. 

Thoreau  never  married.  Unfortunately  he  and  his  brother 
John  loved  the  same  woman  and  his  celibacy  was  due  to  his 
self-abnegation.  He  never  had  a  reputation  as  a  writer  during 
his  lifetime.  His  first  book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  ^lerri- 
mac  Rivers,  was  a  failure.  He  sold  only  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies,  gave  away  fifty  and  the  other  seven  hundred  were 
sent  back  to  him.     He  laughingly  said  that  he  had  a  fine  library 
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of  nine  hundred  books,  seven  hundred  of  which  were  written 
by  himself,  and  ^^Is  it  not  well  that  the  author  should  behold 
the  fruits  of  his  labor?  My  works  are  piled  up  in  my  chamber, 
half  as  high  as  my  head,  my  opera  omnia.  This  is  authorship. 
These  are  the  works  of  my  brain." 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  his  life  as  a  failure,  but  as  time  goes 
_mi  ^^the  dross  is  melting  from  his  writings  and  the  gold  is  seen." 
If  He  died  at  forty-four  without  having  achieved  fame  or  for- 
tune. He  was  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  and  a  brown  stone 
marks  his  grave. 

His  manuscripts  were  collected,  and  published  after  his  death. 

Henry  James,  Jr.,  said  of  Thoreau,  ^^  Whatever  question 
there  may  be  of  his  talent,  there  can  be  none,  I  think,  of  his 
genius.  It  was  a  slim  and  crooked  one,  but  it  was  eminently 
personal.  He  was  imperfect,  unfinished,  inartistic ;  he  was 
worse  than  provincial — he  was  parochial;  it  is  only  at  his  best 
that  he  is  readable." 


HISTOBY  REVIEW. 

Who  first  attempted  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Cable  ? 
How  ^nany  attempts  were  made? 
When  ivas  the  first  successful  message  sent  ?{  ^  / 
Who  was  elected  President  in  1868  Z 
Give  sketch  of  Grant, 
What  three  States  were  not  allowed  votes  when  Grant 

tvas  elected?  /7\jC<i-^'  >    iXMAjQ/, 

What  did  reconstruction  signify? 

When  tvas  Horace  Greeley  candidate  for  President? 
Give  a  sketch  of  his  life. 
What  caused  the  Panic  of  '73? 
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BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,    PENN. 

1825.  1878. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Hayes. 

"What  unknown  way  is  this  that  he  has  gone, 
Our  Bayard  in  such  silence  and  alone? 
What  new  strange  quest  has  tempted  him 

once  more 
To  leave  us?"  —T.  B.  Aldrich. 

■'  Nobody  could  read  one  of  his  books  without  feeling  the  influence  of  this  virtue.  No- 
body could  know  him  without  perceiving  that  this  high  literary  merit  was  a  reflex  of  an 
earnest  and  simple  nature."— T/ie  Tribune. 

^^  lam  just  as  old  as  the  railroad/'  wrote  Bayard  Taylor,  "  for 
I  was  born  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1825,  the  year  when  the 
first  locomotive  successfully  performed  its  trial  trip,"  and  with 
the  railroad  he  went  whizzing  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
therefore  is  known  to  many  simply  as  the  traveller.  But  he  did 
not  care  to  be  know^n  in  this  character ;  his  ambition  was  to  be  a 
poet,  and  he  said  that  in  travelling  his  observations  were  those  of 
a  poet  seeking  the  whole,  not  those  of  a  statistician  only  bent  on 
discovering  particulars.  He  always  felt  that  he  could  not  depend 
upon  his  books  of  travel  for  lasting  fame,  and  nothing  disgusted 
him  more  than  to  be  called  ^'  the  great  American  traveller." 

He  succeeded  in  more  departments  than  any  other  man  of 
letters  in  this  country.  He  was  editor,  teacher,  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, lecturer,  translator,  writer  of  books  of  travel,  poet, 
novelist,  and  dramatist. 

He  was  of  Quaker  parentage  and  grew  to  boyhood  in  the 
midst  of  fresh  air,  and  hard  farm  work.  His  mother  Rebecca 
Way  was  a  refined  intelligent  woman,  who  seeing  her  boy's  fond- 
ness for  books  rather  shielded  him  from  picking  up  stones  and 
hoeing  corn  by  putting  him  "to  mind  the  baby."  One  day  on 
hearing  the  infant  scream  she  ran  in  to  find  Bayard  absorbed  in 
his  book  and  rocking  furiously  his  own  chair  under  the  delusion 
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that  he  was  rocking  the  cradle.  She  saw  at  once  that  though 
her  boy  might  became  a  fine  literary  man  he  never  in  the  world 
would  do  for  a  baby-tender. 

A  genuine  healthy-natured  boy  he  was,  who  took  great  de- 
light in  any  out-of-door-life,  and  had  a  craving  which  nothing 
could  put  aside  to  go  everywhere  and  see  everything.  This 
spirit  of  adventure  was  born  in  him.  From  childhood,  he  tells 
us  he  always  had  a  desire  to  climb  upward,  and  take  a  wide 
sweep  of  the  w^orld.  His  passion  was  first  gratified  when  look- 
ing out  of  the  garret  window  one  day,  while  quite  a  small  boy, 
he  spied  some  slats  which  the  carpenters  had  not  removed  after 
repairing  the  roof  Here  he  felt  was  his  chance  to  look  abroad 
into  the  world.  Up  and  up  he  climbed  and  was  soon  seated  upon 
the  sharp  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  view  was  boundless  and  he 
saw  in  the  distance  a  white  object,  probably  a  barn,  but  he 
thought  it  was  Niagara  Falls,  and  so  shouted  out  to  the  frightened 
servant  girl  below.  He  did  later  in  life  stand  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  land  and  take  in  the  widest  sweep  of  vision  not 
only  in  his  own  country  but  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

It  would  be  consoling  to  that  class  of  mortals  who  have  never 
shown  any  decided  precocity  in  youth,  to  find  some  of  the 
literary  men  who  were  like  other  people,  but  Bayard  Taylor  was 
not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  reading  at  four  years  of 
age,  and  at  twelve  had  devoured  the  contents  of  a  small  circu- 
lating library.  He  went  fishing  by  torchlight  and  gathered  nuts 
and  lobelia  and  sumach  to  provide  himself  with  pocket  money 
to  buy  his  books.  After  he  had  attended  to  all  his  work,  such 
as  foddering  the  cows,  etc.,  then  he  sat  down  to  his  beloved 
books.  He  read  every  one  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  but  de- 
lighted most  in  books  of  travel.  He  was  always  planning 
journeys  to  Europe  which  seemed  at  that  time  far  from  being 
realized,  but  he  began  taking  ideal  journeys,  and  prepared  him- 
self for  them.  At  fifteen  he  had  mastered  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  which  knowledge  in  after  years  served  him 
30  well. 
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His  favorite  poets  were  Milton,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth, 
and  his  mother  used  frequently  to  hear  him  repeating  their 
poetry  to  his  little  brother  after  they  had  gone  to  bed.  He  was 
always  ambitious,  and  a  letter,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  an 
autograph,  from  Dickens  who  was  lecturing  in  this  country  fired 
him  *^  with  a  desire  to  become,  too,  a  light,  a  star,  among  the 
names  of  his  country.'^  At  sixteen  he  began  to  teach  in  the 
Academy  where  he  had  attended  school.  He  had  talent  for  en- 
graving and  if  only  the  money  had  not  been  lacking,  our 
traveller,  our  poet,  our  novelist  might  have  been  an  etcher  on 
steel  and  wood  as  well. 

He  tried  his  hand  at  poetry,  but  found  no  money  in  it;  he 
did  not  like  teaching,  so  of  course  could  not  succeed  at  that;  he 
apprenticed  himself  for  four  years  to  a  printer,  and  daring  that 
time  used  every  spare  moment  for  reading  and  writing  poetry. 

He  walked  tliirty  miles  to  get  a  publisher  for  his  poems,  but 
he  was  unknown  then  and  the  request  was  refused.  Rufus  Gris- 
wold  advised  him  to  have  them  sold  by  subscription,  which  he 
did  and  dedicated  them  to  his  adviser.  He  then  decided  that 
he  would  travel  in  Europe.  The  ^^Post''  and  the  ^'United 
States  Gazette^'  each  paid  him  fifty  dollars  in  advance  for  twelve 
foreign  letters,  and  he  sold  some  poems  for  about  forty  dollars, 
so  with  these  amounts  he  sailed  for  Liverpool.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  take  steerage  passage  and  in  every  way  had  to  deny 
himself. 

Horace  Greeley  had  told  him  that  he  was  '^sick  of  descriptive 
letters,"  and  would  have  no  more  of  them,  but  as  soon  as  he  learned 
enough  of  German  customs  he  would  be  glad  to  have  letters 
from  him  relative  to  German  life  and  society,  not,  however,  be- 
fore he  had  really  learned  something  about  the  matter.  "If 
your  letters  are  good,  you  shall  be  paid  for  them,'^  he  said.  Taylor 
sent  eighteen  letters  to  him,  for  w^hich  he  was  well  paid.  He 
was  only  nineteen  at  this  time,  and  it  cost  him  a  real  pang  to 
leave  behind  him  not  only  his  devoted  mother,  but  Mary  Agnew 
his  sweetheart  and  playmate  from  boyhood.     He  was  not  allow^ed 
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correspond  with  her  because  her  parents  refused  to  encourage 

m  on  account  of  his  poverty.  He  had  confided  in  his  mother, 
nd  she  counselled  patience  and  hope,  and  so  at  the  end  of  three 
years  all  objections  were  removed,  and  he  went  home  to  become 
engaged  to  the  idol  of  his  heart.  She  was  an  intelligent  and 
beautiful  girl,  and  to  him  she  seemed  more  angel  than  human, 
with  her  dark  eyes  and  soft  brown  hair.  He  showed  her  all  his 
poems,  and  she  became  his  inspiration  and  critic.  He  said: 
"One  word  from  thee  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  cold  praise  of  all 
the  critics  in  the  land." 

He  taught  some  literature  classes  in  a  young  ladies^  school ; 
then  Mr.  Greeley  offered  him  a  place  on  the  "Tribune."  He 
as  sent  to  California  to  write  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  these 
etters  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  Eldorado. 

At   twenty-five   he   was  out  of  debt  and  ready  to  marry,  but 

s  beautiful  and  loved  Mary  Agnew  was  a  victim  to  consumption. 
'The  bridal  day  in  May  was  postponed  on  account  of  her  failing 
health;  but  in  October  he  insisted  upon  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed.    Only  two  months  she  was  spared  to  him,  and   her  loss 

fitted  him  for  a  time  for  any  work.  "Another  such  winter  will 
kill  me,  I  am  certain.  I  cannot  work  with  any  spirit.  I  shall 
leave  next  fall  on  a  journey  somewhere — no  matter  where,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend.  He  did  start  again  on  his  travels,  and  visited 
P]gypt,  Asia  Minor,  India,  and  Japan.  Two  years  he  remained, 
writing  letters  which  made  him  famous  the  world  over.  He 
then  accepted  calls  to  lecture,  and  the  profit  from  these  and  from 
his  three  books  of  travel  made  him  for  a  time  independent. 

Bayard  Taylor  once  accepted  in  a  very  unique  way  an  in  vita- 
ion  to  dine  with  some  friends.  He  executed  a  neat  pen  and  ink 
rawing  of  the  dial  of  a  clock  with  the  hands  pointing  to  the 

ur  named,  then  simply  wrote  beneath  it,  "Coming/'  and  signed 

"Bayard  Taylor." 

His  next  journeying  was  to  Northern  Europe,  and  he  was  ac- 

mpanied  by  his  two  sisters  and  a  brother.  Seven  years  after 
ry  Agnew's  death  he  met  at  Gotha  Marie  Hansen,  the  daughter 
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of  a  distinguished  astronomer,  Peter  A.  Hansen,  founder  of  the 
Erfurt  observatory.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  culture,  and  con- 
sented to  marry  him.  They  spent  the  following  year  in  Athens,. 
Greece.  He  was  tired  now  of  travelling,  and  longed  for  a  quiet 
home  for  his  wife  and  for  little  Lilian  who  had  been  born  in 
Greece.  He  erected  a  beautiful  house  on  his  old  home  place. 
He  had  purchased  the  land  adjoining,  so  that  "Cedarcroft''  was 
built  in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  It  was  a  home 
to  delight  a  poet  and  give  pleasure  to  a  poet's  friends,  but  the 
expenses  went  beyond  the  expectations,  and  instead  of  the  long 
desired  rest  he  had  to  begin  again  to  toil  and  struggle  in  order 
to  pay  off  the  debts. 

He  set  to  work  with  hearty  good  will,  and  earned  more  than 
ever  by  his  books  and  lectures.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Russia  just  as  the  Civil  War  began.  On  bis  return 
he  translated  "  Faust,''  which  will  ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
learning  and  literary  skill.  It  is  upon  this  work  that  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  His  health  had  begun  sometime  before  this  to  fail, 
so  that  when  in  1878  President  Hayes  appointed  him  Minister 
to  Berlin  he  gladly  accepted,  thinking  it  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  recover,  and  finish  his  long-desired  work.  The 
lAves  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Germany  rejoiced  to  have  a  lover 
of  her  literature  sent  to  her  borders.  Emperor  William  gave 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  Bismarck  made  him  a  friend.  His 
overworked  brain  and  body  gave  way  in  a  short  while,  and  in 
dying  he  said:  "I  want — I  want — oh,  you  know  what  I  mean, 
that  stuff  of  life!'^  It  was  too  late.  Although  but  fifty-three 
years  of  age  "the  poet  lay  dead  among  his  books." 

His  body  was  brought  back  to  America,  and  lay  in  state  at  the 
City  Hall  at  New  York.  He  was  then  buried  at  "Cedarcroft," 
surrounded  by  sorrowing  relatives  and  literary  friends.  His  wife 
edited  his  Lfe  and  Letters,  assisted  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  She 
also  translated  several  of  his  books  into  German. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  a  "a  devoted  student,  a  successful  diplomat, 
a  true  friend,  a  noble  poet,  a  gifted  traveller,  a  man  whose  life  will 
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never  cease  to  be  an  inspiration."  Prince  Deucalion,  his  most 
ambitious  poetical  work,  appeared  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
I  His  metrical  translation  of  ^^  Faust"  is  a  marvel  of  poetic  diction, 
md  is  said  to  be  the  best  annotated  edition  yet  given  of  this 
'eatest  of  German  poems. 
His  works  are : 


Ximena  and  Other  Poems, 

A  Voyage  to  California, 

The  Land  of  the  Saracen, 

The  Poet's  Journal, 

John  Godfrey's  Fortunes, 

Byways  of  Europe, 

Lars,  a  Pastoral  of  Norway, 

Home  Pastorals  and  Other  Poems, 

A  Journey  to  Central  Africa, 

A  Visit  to  India,  China,  and  Japan, 

Summer  and  Winter  Pictures  of  Sweden, 

Denmark,  and  Lapland, 
Egypt  and  Iceland, 
Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
The  National  Ode— (1876), 
Rhymes  of  Travel,  Ballads  and  Poems, 
Prince  Deucalion  ;  a  Lyrical  Drama, 
Hiindbook  of  Literature  and  Fine  Arts, 
The  Echo  Club, 
Epicedium, 


Views  Afoot ;  or  Europe  seen  with  Knap- 
sack and  staff, 

At  Home  and  Abroad, 

Hannah  Thurston, 

The  Stdry  of  Kennett, 

The  Masque  of  the  Gods, 

The  Prophet  (  a  tragedy), 

Eldorado ;  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of 
Empire, 

Northern  Travel, 

Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia, 

Travels  in  Arabia, 

The  Boys  of  other  Countries, 

The  Picture  of  St.  John, 

Joseph  and  his  Friend, 

Translation  of  Faust, 

School  History  of  Germany, 

Illustrated  Library  of  Travel, 

Ballad  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

The  Quaker  Widow. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

1.  What  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  1876? 

2.  Where  was  the  exhibition  held? 

3.  How  many  acres  did  the  main  building  cover? 

4.  How  long  did  the  exhibition  last? 

5.  What  caused  th*i  ivar  with  the  Sionx? 

6.  Give  views  on  the  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

7.  What  book  was  ivritten  in  their  defence? 

8.  Who  ivas  General  Custer?     What  tvas  his  fate? 

9.  Were  tJie  Indians  defeated  ? 
10.  What  was  the  date  of  Custer ^s  death?  ^'^^^-^'^'^'^ 
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FRANCIS  ROBERT  GOULDING.' 

LIBERTY  COUNTY,   GA. 
1810.  1881. 

Madison.  Garfield. 

The  writer  of  Young  Marooney-s  has  done  for  American  litera- 
ture what  Daniel  De  Foe  has  done  for  English  literature.  He 
wrote  a  book  that  every  boy  and  girl  delights  to  read,  and  one 
confesses  himself  ignorant  of  juvenile  literature  by  acknowl- 
edging that  he  has  not  read  it;  and  like  ^^  Robinson  Crusoe" 
one  can  read  it,  and  read  it  again  with  renewed  interest.  It 
is  a  helpful  and  charming  story,  well  told  and  in  the  main 
truthfully  told,  for  it  is  founded  upon  facts  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  author  and  his  own  family.  Robert  and  Frank  were 
his  own  sons,  and  Mary  that  "scalded  the  bear''  was  his  daughter, 
now  Mrs.  Helmer,  of  Macon,  Ga.  The  incident  about  "Blue- 
eyed  Mary"  happened  to  his  own  wife  when  she  was  a  child. 
Harold  was  his  nephew,  for  many  years  an  inmate  of  his  family, 
and  his  real  name  was  Jett  Howard.  Judy  the  faithful  old 
servant  is  drawn  from  life,  and  is  now  (1894)  living  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  Piedmont  avenue,  "Betsy  Rucker,  the  church's  mother," 
as  she  is  styled.  She  is  as  loyal  to  the  family  to-day  as  she  was 
in  the  days  of  Young  Marooners.  When  the  Federal  troops 
took  possession  of  Macon  she  left  her  own  children,  then  quite 
young,  and  hurried  to  the  hospital  where  Miss  Mary  Goulding 
was  acting  as  matron,  and  with  arms  clasped  around  her  young 
mistress  stood  guard  until  she  knew  all  danger  had  passed. 
Afterwards  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  all  of  her  wages  to 
the  support  of  the  family  who  were  then  impoverished  by  the  war, 
and  was  really  grieved  when  this  request  was  denied  her. 

The  encyclopaedias  give  very  little  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Goulding. 
From  acquaintances  and  friends  of  the  family,  the  following 
facts  are  gained : 

*  See  illustration.  808 
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His  father  was  Rev.  Thomas  Goulding,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  the  first  of  that  denomination  that  was  a  native  of 
Georgia.  He  was  also  the  first  President  of  the  Theoh)gical 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  descended  from  the  old 
Puritan  Colonists,  who  founded  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1630,  and 
who  subsequently  settled  Dorchester,  S.  C,  and  the  Midway  dis- 
trict in  Georgia.  Such  a  strong  love  of  liberty  had  been  handed 
down  to  these  settlers  in  Georgia  that,  before  the  colony  had 
declared  its  independence,  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  into  which 
the  Midway  district  had  been  merged  sent  Dr.  Lyman  Hall  to 
the  First  Continental  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  commemoration  of  this 
the  county  was  called  Liberty.  This  was  the  birthplace  of 
Francis  Robert  Goulding,  but  his  early  childhood  was  passed 
upon  the  seacoast  near  Savannah,  Ga. 

His  mother  was  Ann  Holbrook,  of  ^yalcott,  Conn.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nathan  Holbrook  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  bravely 
fought  from  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the  surrender  at 
York  town. 

When  Frank  was  only  ten  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  the 
up  country,  near  Lexington,  Ga.  He  was  sent  to  Athens  to  en- 
ter a  preparatory  school.  There  he  remained  until  fitted  for 
Franklin  College,  afterwards  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
entered  the  Sophomore  Class  in  1827  taking  a  high  stand  and 
was  graduated  in  1830.  After  this  he  took  a  two  years^  course 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  his  father 
having  founded  the  institution.  Graduating  in  1833  he  married 
iss  Mary  Wallace  Howard  of  Savannah.  She  proved  a  help- 
meet indeed  for  him,  for  becoming  interested  in  Foreign  Missions 
_^^e  expressed  a  Avillingness  to  go  with  her  husband  to  this  field 
l^p  labor,  if  he  thought  that  his  duty  called  him  there.  At  her  re- 
I^Best  Bishop  Heber's  beautiful  hymn  "From  Greenland's  Icy 
■^■ountains"  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  She  had 
I^Bfine  soprano  voice,  and  it  is  said  that  when  she  sang  it  in  the 
choir  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church  at  Savannah,  it 
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was  its  first  presentation  to  the  world.  Physical  infirmities  pre- 
vented her  and  her  husband  from  undertaking  the  missionary 
work  ;  but  has  she  not  accomplished  by  this  song  much  good, 
since  it  has  re-echoed  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
American  missionaries  have  gone? 

Dr.  Goulding  entered  upon  his  ministerial  work,  taking  charge 
of  the  churches  at  Concord  and  Harmony  in  Sumter  County, 
S.  C.  During  the  first  year  he  had  calls  from  Columbus,  and 
Greensboro,  Ga.  He  declined  the  former  in  favor  of  his  father, 
but  accepted  the  latter  where  he  remained  two  years  and  then 
went  to  Washington,  Ga.  Becoming  an  agent  for  the  Bible 
Society  soon  after,  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
nature,  and  of  acquiring  those  habits  of  observation  which  en- 
abled him  to  write  so  helpfully  afterwards. 

In  1842  while  in  Eatonton,  Ga.,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
sewing  machine.  Simultaneously,  yet  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other,  was  the  idea  worked  out  by  Howe  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Thimonnier  of  France,  but  to  this  Georgian  is  due  the  first 
practical  sewing  machine  that  was  ever  known  in  the  South. 
During  1845  the  year  before  Howe's  patent  was  issued,  Gould- 
ing's  sewing  machine  was  in  use.  He  said  in  his  Journal, 
*^  Having  satisfied  myself  about  this  machine,  I  laid  it  aside  that 
I  might  attend  to  other  and  weightier  duties,"  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  no  patent  was  applied  for. 

In  1843  he  took  his  family  now  consisting  of  six  children  to 
Bath,  a  small  village  near  Augusta,  Ga.  He  spent  eight  happy 
and  useful  years  there,  and  as  his  pastoral  duties  were  very  light 
he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  writing.  In  1844  he  published 
Little  Josephine  a  story  of  the  early  piety  of  a  little  girl 
Josephine  Anderson  whom  he  knew  in  Washington,  Ga.  The 
American  Sunday  School  Union  published  this  book.  Then  he 
began  his  Young  Marooners  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
It  was  the  habit  of  the  author  to  read  aloud  to  his  wife  and 
children  what  he  Avould  write  during  the  day,  profiting  by  her 
literary  culture,  and  revising  what  the  critical  jury  of  the  little 
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people  found  difficult  to  understand,  and  cutting  out  those  por- 
tions which  tired  and  failed  to  interest  them. 

The  book  was  first  called  Rohhlns  and  Cruisers  Compmiy, 
afterwards  Robert  and  Harold,  or  the  Young  MarooneYs.  Three 
years  were  spent  in  revising  and  correcting  it,  and  it  was  origi- 
nally much  longer  than  it  is  now.  The  family  has  always  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  published  as  it  was  first  written.  The 
manuscript  was  burned  during  the  war.  Finally  in  1852  Wil- 
liam Martin  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  consented  to  publish  it. 

The  manuscript  was  first  sent  to  a  New  York  house  but 
rejected,  then  finally  it  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  The  reviewer 
glanced  at  it;  then  listlessly  put  it  aside  for  another  review. 
Later  as  listlessly  he  picked  it  up  again,  handed  it  to  his  little 
daughter  who  literally  devoured  it.     He,  like  Louisa  Alcott's 

iublisher,  argued  that  what  will  interest  one  child  will  interest 
lany.  Then  he  read  it  himself  and,  becoming  interested  in  it, 
3uld  not  la}^  it  aside  until  long  after  midnight.  Early  in  the 
lorning  he  hurried  to  the  publishers,  and  insisted  upon  the 
book,  being  brought  out  at  once.  Three  editions  followed 
rapidly  the  first  year,  and  it  was  reprinted  in  England  and 
Scotland.  He  reserved  the  copyright  until  1887  when  Dodd  & 
Mead,  the  present  publishers,  bought  it. 

His  wife's  health  failed,  and  in  order  to  restore  it,  Dr.  Gould- 
ing  moved   his  family  to  Kingston,  Ga.,  hoping  that  the  moun- 
tain air  would   benefit  her.     In    the   summer   of  '53  she  died, 
leaving  six  children.     Her  husband  then  opened  a  select  school 
for  boys  in  Kingston,  devoting  his  leisure  moments  to  notes  on 
e  Instincts  of  Birds  and  Beasts.     He  knew  Professor  Agassiz, 
nd  frequently  conferred  with  him  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects. 
In   1855    he   married   Miss    Matilda    Rees,   the    daughter  of 
Ibenezer  Rees,  of  Darien.     His  wife  owned  a  beautiful  home  in 
arien,  so  they  moved  there  soon  after  their  marriage,  as  his 
leart  had  longed  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.     He 
sumed  his  pastoral  duties,  alternating  for  six  years  between 
'arieu  and  Baisden's  Blufi^.      He  spent   many  years  studying 
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the  subject  of  Light,  corresponding  with  Faraday  and  other 
scientists.  The  result  of  these  researches  was  his  paper  on 
What  is  Light  f 

Broken  down  by  study  and  malaria  he  was  forced  every  sum- 
mer to  seek  the  air  of  the  mountains  to  recuperate.  When  the 
"War  between  the  States^'  began  he  took  active  measures  to 
relieve  the  sick  and  suifering  soldiers  that  were  encamped  around 
Darien.  In  1862,  when  the  town  was  evacuated  and  burned  by 
the  Federal  forces,  Dr.  Goulding's  library  was  totally  destroyed. 
He  "refugeed"  to  Macon,  and  opened  a  select  school  for  young 
ladies.  There  too  he  ministered  to  the  sick  and  suffering  soldiers 
in  the  hospitals  around  Macon. 

Friends  urged  him  to  revise  Young  MaroonerSy  which  he  did, 
and  had  an  edition  published  in  Macon.  Then  he  compiled  a 
Soldiers^  Hymn  Book  for  use  iu  the  Confederate  army,  and  aftcfr- 
ward  sent  articles  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Journals  entitled  Self 
Helps  and  Practical  Hints  for  the  Camp,  the  Forest,  and  the  Sea. 

The  war  ended — the  financial  resources  of  the  South  were 
completely  exhausted — his  own  resources  were  entirely  gone,  so 
his  pen  was  all  that  was  left  to  obtain  a  support  for  his  family. 
He  became  a  contributor  to  the  various  literary  journals  and 
moved  to  Roswell,  near  Atlanta.  The  scenery  in  this  beautiful 
hill  country  of  upper  Georgia  he  has  graphically  described  in 
his  later  works.  Friends  urged  him  to  write  a  secpiel  to  Young 
Marooners,  which  he  did  and  called  Marooner's  Island.  Frank 
Gordon  followed.  This  contained  scenes  from  his  childhood 
upon  the  seacoast.  Lorenzo  Woodruff,  his  dearest  boy  friend, 
upon  whose  memory  he  delighted  to  dwell,  is  described  in  the 
Woodruff  Stories. 

His  last  years  were  a  struggle  for  life,  on  account  of  asthma. 
He  felt  that  death  was  inevitable,  and  he  was  prepared  for  it. 
His  sufferings  were  intense.  In  the  early  morning  of  August 
22,  he  calmly  passed  away.  He  is  buried  in  the  little  cemetery 
at  Roswell. 

Of  his  first  family  he  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  ot 
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the  second  a  widow  and  two  daughters.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  not  unattractive.  He  was  of  medium  height  and  was 
well  proportioned.  He  had  a  genial  winning  manner,  and  a 
wonderful  fund  of  information.  His  love  for  young  people  led 
him  to  devote  his  time  to  works  that  would  give  them  pleasure, 
rather  than  to  the  domain  of  science  which  would  have  given 
himself  the  most  pleasure.  Combining  with  unselfish  traits  of 
character,  unaffected  piety,  his  life  has  proved  one  of  unusual 
usefulness. 

iHis  other  works  are  : 
pelo,  or  Child  Life  iu  the  Tidewater,  Nachoochee,  or  Boy  Life  from  Home, 

Tahlequah,  or  Life  Among  the  Cherokees. 
to 


HIS  TOR  Y  MEVIE  W. 
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1.  What  tvas  Hayes- s  Southern  jiolicy? 

2.  What  hill  did  Congress  2}ass  in  IS  78? 

3.  What    treaties    ivere  made  by   the    United    States    in 

1880  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Garfield's  life, 

5.  Sy  whom  and  when  assassinated? 
0.     Who  succeeded  him  ? 

7.  What  changes  did  he  make  in  the  Cabinet  ? 

8.  What  two  noted  literary  tnen  were  sent  as  Foreign 

3Hnisters  during  this  ail  ministration  ? 

9.  What  State  is  called  the  Centennial  State?     Why? 
O.    How  many  States  are  there? 
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JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER, 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


1807. 
Jeiferson. 


1892. 


BeDJamin  Harrison. 


WORKS. 


Legends  of  New  England, 
The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits, 
Literary  Recreations, 
The  Panorama  and  other  Poems, 
Home  Ballads  and  Other  Poems, 
The  Stranger  in  Lowell, 
Supernaturalism  in  New   Eng- 
land, 
Maud  Muller, 
Snow  Bound, 
Tent  on  the  Beach, 
Songs  of  Labor  and  Other  Poems, 
The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim, 
Hazel  Blossoms, 
The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands, 
Skipper  Ireson's  Ride, 
Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches, 


Justice  and  Expediency,  ' 

Mogg  Megone, 

Ballads, 

Laj^s  of  my  Home  and    Other 

Poems, 
In  War  Times  and  Other  Poems, 
National  Lyrics, 
The  Bridal  of  Penacook, 
The  Voice  of  Freedom, 
Leaves   from    Margaret  Smith's 

Journal, 
Among  the  Hills, 
Mabel  Martin, 
The  King's  Missive, 
Barbara  Frietchie, 
In  School  Days, 
Laus  Deo. 


•'  There  was  ne'er  a  man  born  who  had  more  of  the  swing 
Of  the  true  lyric  bard,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing," 

—James  Eussell  Lowell's  Fable  for  Critics. 

*'  From  this  far  realm  of  pines  I  waft  thee  now 
A  brother's  greeting.  Poet,  tried  and  true ; 
So  thick  the  laurels  on  thy  reverend  brow, 
We  scarce  can  see  the  white  locks  glimmering  through ! 

O  pure  of  thought !  Earnest  in  heart  as  pen, 

The  tests  of  time  have  left  thee  undefiled  ; 
And  o'er  the  snows  of  three-score  years  and  ten 

Shines  the  unsullied  aureole  of  a  child." 

— Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 

"  Whittier,  on  the  whole,  has  lived  nearer  the  homely  heart  and  life  of  his  Northern 
countrymen  than  any  other  American  poet,  save  Longfellow."— C/wcrfes  F.  Richardson. 

"  From  youth  to  manhood,  manhood  to  old  age— 
If  age  at  seventy  years  is  counted  old— 
His  is  a  life  to  honor  and  extol. 
Entitling  him  to  take  conspicuous  rank 
Among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
And  with  the  choicest  poets  of  all  time." 
^^^_^^^  —  William  Uoyd  Garrison. 


*See  illustration. 
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Whittier  when  asked  for  some  facts  regarding  his   life  wrote 
the  following  letter  : 

Amesbury,  5th  Mo.,  1890. 
Dear  Friend  : 
l^p,  I  am  asked  in  thy  note  of  this  morning  to  give  some  account 
of  my  life.  There  is  very  little  to  give.  I  can  say  with  Can- 
ning's knife-grinder:  "Story,  God  bless  you!  I  have  none  to 
tell  you  r 
|H|  I  was  born  on  the  17th  of  December,  1807,  in  the  easterly 
part  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  the  house  built  by  my  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor,  two  hundred  years  ago.  My  father  was  a  farmer, 
in  moderate  circumstances, — a  man  of  good  natural  ability  and 
sound  judgment.  For  a  great  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
Selectmen  of  the  town,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator ill  matters  at  issue  between  neighbors.  My  mother  was 
Abigail  Hussey,  of  Rollinsford,  N.  H.  A  bachelor  uncle  and  a 
maiden  aunt,  both  of  whom  I  remember  with  much  affection, 
lived  in  the  family.  The  farm  was  not  a  very  profitable  one; 
it  was  burdened  with  debt  and  we  had  no  spare  money  ;  but  with 
strict  economy  we  lived  comfortably  and  respectably.  Both  my 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I  had  a  brother 
and  two  sisters.  Our  home  was  somewhat  lonely,  half  hidden 
in  the  oak  woods,  with  no  house  in  sight,  and  we  had  few  com- 
panions of  our  age,  and  few  occasions  of  recreation.  Our  school 
was  only  for  twelve  weeks  in  the  year, — in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  half  a  mile  distant.  At  an  early  age  I  was  set  at  work  on 
the  farm,  and  doing  errands  for  my  mother,  who,  in  addition  to 
er  ordinary  house  duties,  was  busy  in  spinning  and  weaving  the 
nen  and  woolen  cloth  needed  in  the  family.  On  First-days 
ther  and  mother,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  children  rode  down 
the  Friends'  Meeting-house  in  Amesbury,  eight  miles  distant, 
think  I  rather  enjoyed  staying  at  home  and  wandering  in  the 
oods,  or  climbing  Job's  hill,  which  rose  abruptly  from  the 
(rook  which  rippled  down  at  the  foot  of  our  garden.  From  the 
p  of  the  hill  I  could  see  the  blue  outline   of  the  Deerfield 
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Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  solitary  peak  of  Aga- 
menticus  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  A  curving  line  of  morning 
mist  marked  the  course  of  the  Merrimac,  and  Great  Pond,  or 
Kenoza,  stretched  away  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  Haverhill  hidden  from  sight  by  intervening  hills  and 
woods,  but  which  sent  to  us  the  sound  of  its  two  church  bells. 
We  had  only  about  twenty  volumes  of  books,  most  of  them  the 
lournals  of  pioneer  ministers  in  our  society.  Our  only  annual  was 
an  almanac.  I  was  early  fond  of  reading,  and  now  and  then  heard 
of  a  book  of  biography  or  travel,  and  walked  miles  to  borrow  it. 
When  I  was  fourteen  years  old  my  first  schoolmaster,  Joshua 
Coffin,  the  able,  eccentric  historian  of  Newbury,  brought  with 
him  to  our  house  a  volume  of  Burns's  poems,  from  which  he 
read,  greatly  to  my  delight.  I  begged  him  to  leave  the  book 
with  me;  and  set  myself  at  once  to  the  task  of  mastering  the 
glossary  of  the  Scottish  dialect  at  its  close.  This  was  about  the 
first  poetry  I  had  ever  read  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  I  had  been  a  close  student),  and  it  had  a  lasting 
influence  upon  me.  I  began  to  make  rhymes  myself,  and  to 
imagine  stories  and  adventures.  In  fact  I  lived  a  sort  of  dual  life, 
and  in  a  workl -of  fancy,  as  well  as  in  the  workl  of  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact about  me.  My  father  always  had  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  when  young  Garrison  started  his  "Free  Press"  at 
Newburyport,  he  took  it  in  the  place  of  the  "  Haverhill  Gazette.'' 
My  sister,  who  was  two  years  older  than  myself,  sent  one  of  my 
poetical  attempts  to  the  editor.  Some  weeks  afterwards  the  news- 
carrier  came  along  on  horse-back  and  threw  the  paper  out  from 
his  saddle-bags.  My  uncle  and  I  were  mending  fences.  I  took 
up  the  sheet,  and  was  surprised  and  overjoyed  to  see  my  lines  in 
the  "  Poet's  Corner."  I  stood  gazing  at  them  in  wonder,  and  my 
uncle  had  to  call  me  several  times  to  my  work  before  I  could 
recover  myself.  Soon  after,  Garrison  came  to  our  farm-house, 
and  I  was  called  in  from  hoeing  in  the  corn-field  to  see  him. 
He  encouraged  me  and  urged  ray  father  to  send  me  to  school.  I 
longed  for  education,  but  the  means  to  procure  it  were  wanting. 
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Luckily,  the  young  man  who  worked  for  us  on  the  farm  in  sum- 
mer, eked  out  his  small  income  by  making  ladies'  shoes  and 
slippers  in  the  winter;  and  I  learned  enough  of  him  to  earn  a 
sum  sufficient  to  carry  me  through  a  term  of  six  months  in  the 
Haverhill  Academy.  The  next  winter  I  ventured  upon  another 
expedient  for  raising  money,  and  kept  the  district  school  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Amesbury,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have 
another  academy  term.  The  next  winter  I  spent  in  Boston, 
I^P^riting  for  a  paper.  Returning  in  the  spring,  while  at  work  on 
the  farm,  1  was  surprised  by  an  invitation^to  take  charge  of  the 
Hartford  (Ct.)  ^^  Review,"  in  place  of  the  famous  George  D. 
Prentice,  who  had  removed  to  Kentucky.  I  had  sent  him  some 
of  my  school  "compositions,"  which  he  had  received  favorably. 
I  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  chance  of  doing  something  more  in 
accordance  with  my  taste,  and,  though  I  felt  my  unfitness  for  the 
place,  I  accepted  it,  and  remained  nearly  two  years,  when  I  was 
called  home  by  the  illness  of  my  father,  who  died  soon  after.  I 
then  took  charge  Qf  the  farm,  and  worked  hard  to  "make  both 
ends  meet";  and,  aided  by  ray  mother's  and  sister's  thritt  and 
economy,  in  some  measure  succeeded. 

As  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  had  been  educated 
to  regard  Slavery  as  a  great  and  dangerous  evil,  and  my  sympa- 
thies were  strongly  enlisted  for  the  oppressed  slaves  by  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  ^Yilliam  Lloyd  Garrison.  When  the 
latter  started  his  paper  in  Vermont,  in  1828,  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  commending  his  views  upon  Slavery,  Intemperance  and 
War,  and  assuring  him  that  he  was  destined  to  do  great  things. 
In  1833  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  National  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,  at  Philadelphia.  I  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
e  Convention  and  signed  its  Declaration.  In  1835  I  was  in 
Massachusetts  legislature.  I  was  mobbed  in  Concord,  K.  H., 
in  company  with  George  Thompson,  afterwards  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  narrowly  escaped  from  great  danger.  I 
kept  Thompson,  whose  life  was  hunted  for,  concealed  in  our 
ely  farm-house  for  two  weeks.  I  was  in  Boston  during  the 
great  mob  in  Washington  Street,  soon  after,  and  was  threatened 
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with  personal  violence.  In  1837  I  was  in  New  York,  in  con- 
junction with  Henry  B.  Stanton  and  Theodore  D.  Weld,  in  the 
office  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  next  year  I 
took  charge  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Freeman/'  an  organ  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  My  office  was  sacked  and  burned  by  a 
mob  soon  after,  but  I  continued  my  paper  until  my  health  failed, 
when  I  returned  to  Massachusetts.  The  farm  in  Haverhill  had, 
in  the  meantime,  been  sold,  and  my  mother,  aunt  and  youngest 
sister,  had  moved  to  Amesbury,  near  the  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, and  I  took  up  my  residence  with  them.  All  this  time  I 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  writing  for  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
In  1833  I  printed  at  my  own  expense,  an  edition  of  my  first 
pamphlet.  Justice  and  Expediency.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  dollars  from  the  ^'Democratic  Review"  and  '^Buckingham'* 
Magazine,"  I  received  nothing  for  my  poems  and  literary  articles. 
Indeed,  my  pronounced  views  on  Slavery  made  my  name  too  un- 
popular for  a  publisher's  uses.  I  edited  in  1844  ''The  Middle- 
sex Standard,"  and  afterwards  became  associate  editor  of  the 
"National  Era,"  at  Washington.  I  early  saw  the  necessity  of 
separate  political  actiou  on  the  part  of  Abolitionists.  And  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Liberty  Party — the  germ  of  the  present 
Republican  Party.* 

In  1857  an  edition  of  my  complete  poems  up  to  that  time  was 
published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields.  In  War  Time,  followed  in 
1864;  and  in  1865,  Snow  Bound.  In  1860  I  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Electoral  College  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  in 
1864.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  ot 
Harvard  College,  and  a  Trustee  of  Brown  University.  But 
while  feeling,  and  willing  to  meet,  all  the  responsibilities  ot 
citizenship,  and  deeply  interested  in  questions  which  concern  the 
welfare  and  honor  of  the  country,  I  have,  as  a  rule,  declined 

*An  anecdote  told  about  Whittier  is  that  just  after  the  war  an  enthusiastic  friend  and 
admirer  collected  soma  bullets,  from  one  of  the  battle-fields  around  Atlanta,  and  moulded 
for  him  a  leaden  inkstand.  It  was  sent  nicely  packed  and  addressed.  When  it  reached 
Whittier's  home,  great  consternation  followed.  Friends  advised  that  the  box  be  buried  at 
once  as  it  must  contain  dynamite.  Whittier  knowing  how  intense  the  feeling  was  against 
him  at  the  South  felt  sure  that  this  must  be  true,  so  quietly  and  carefully  buried  the  box. 
It  was  sometime  afterwards  before  the  truth  was  disclosed. 
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overtures  for  acceptance  of  .public  stations.  I  have  always  taken 
an  active  part  in  elections,  but  have  not  been  willing  to  add  my 
own  example  to  the  greed  of  office. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  by  birth- 
right, and  by  a  settled  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  principles 
and  the  importance  of  its  testimonies,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
have  a  kind  feeling  towards  all  who  are  seeking,  in  different 
ways  from  mine,  to  serve  God  and  benefit  their  fellow-men. 

Neither  one  of  my  sisters  is  living.  My  dear  mother,  to  whom 
I  owe  much  every  way,  died  in  1858.  My  brother  is  still  living 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  My  niece,  his  daughter,  wlio  was  with 
me  for  some  years,  is  now  the  wife  of  S.  T.  Pickard,  Esq.,  of 
Portland,  Me.  Since  she  left  me  I  have  spent  much  of  my 
time  with  esteemed  relatives  at  Oak  Knoll,  Dan  vers,  Mass., 
though  I  still  keep  my  homestead  at  Amesbury,  where  I  am  a 
voter. 
VKt  My  health  was  never  robust;  I  inherited  from  both  my  parents 
■^F  sensitive,  nervous  temperament;  and  one  of  my  earliest 
recollections  is  of  pain  in  the  head,  from  which  I  have  suffered 
all  my  life.  For  many  years  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  or 
write  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time;  often  not  so  long. 
Of  late,  my  hearing  has  been  defective.  But  in  many  ways  I 
have  been  blest  far  beyond  my  deserving;  and,  grateful  to  the 
Divine  Providence,  I  tranquilly  await  the  close  of  a  life  which 
has  been  longer,  and  on  the  whole  happier,  than  I  had  reason  to 
expect,  although  far  different  from  that  which  I  dreamed  of  in 
youth.  My  experience  confirms  the  words  of  old  time,  that  ^Mt 
not  in  man  who  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.''  Claiming  no 
xemption  from  the  sins  and  follies  of  our  common  humanity,  I 
dare  not  complain  of  their  inevitable  penalties.     I  have  had  to 


it. 


"  Knowing 
That  kindly  Providence  its  care  is  showing 
In  the  withdrawal  as  in  the  bestowing, 
Scarcely  I  dare  for  more  or  less  to  pray." 


Thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 
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Whittier  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  September  7,  1892. 
His  body  was  borne  by  loving  hands  to  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  his  home,  where  the  funeral  services  were  held;  then  they 
buried  him  in  the  Friends'  burying-ground  near. 

Upon  his  last  birthday,  December  17,  1891,  Holmes  wrote 
him  a  beautiful  letter.  We  cannot  give  this  in  full  on  account 
of  its  length. 

My  Dear  Whittier  : 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  climbed  another  glacier  and 
crossed  another  crevasse  in  your  ascent  of  the  white  summit 
which  already  begins  to  see  the  morning  twilight  of  the  coming 
century.  A  life  so  well  filled  as  yours  cannot  be  too  long  for 
your  fellow-men  and  women.  In  their  aifections  you  are  secure, 
whether  you  are  with  them  here  or  near  them  in  some  higher 
life  than  theirs.  I  hope  your  years  have  not  become  a  burden, 
so  that  you  are  tired  of  living.  At  our  age  we  must  live  chiefly 
in  the  past — happy  is  that  man  who  has  a  past  like  yours  to 
look  back  upon.     *     * 

We  were  on  deck  together  as  we  began  the  voyage  of  life  two 
generations  ago.  A  whole  generation  passed,  and  the  succeed- 
ing one  found  us  in  the  cabin  with  a  goodly  company  of  coevals. 
Then  the  craft  which  held  us  began  going  to  pieces,  until  a  few 
of  us  were  left  on  the  raft  pieced  together  of  its  fragments. 
And  now  the  raft  has  at  last  parted,  and  you  and  I  are  left 
clinging  to  the  solitary  spar,  which  is  all  that  still  remains  afloat 
of  the  sunken  vessel.  ^  *  Long  may  it  be  before  you  leave 
a  world  where  your  influence  has  been  so  beneficent,  where  your 
example  has  been  such  an  inspiration,  where  you  are  so  truly 
loved,  and  where  your  presence  is  a  perpetual  benediction. 
Always  affectionately  yours, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

His  sister  Elizabeth  Hussey  Whittier,  Mass.,  1815-1864, 
was  also  a  poet,  and  aided  her  brother  in  his  Hazel  Blossoms. 
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"Whittier  wrote  just  before  his  death, 


'  I  would  not  if  I  could,  repeat 
A  life  which  still  is  good  and  sweet; 
I  keep  in  age,  as  in  my  prime, 
A  not  uncheerful  step  with  time, 
And  grateful  for  all  blessings  sent, 
I  go  the  common  way,  content 
To  make  no  new  experiment. 
On  easy  terms  with  law  and  fate, 
For  what  must  be  I  calmly  wait. 
And  trust  the  path  I  cannot  see- 
That  God  is  good  suflaceth  me. 
And  when  at  last  upon  life's  play 
The  curtain  falls,  I  only  pray 
That  hope  may  lose  itself  in  truth, 
And  age  in  Heaven's  immortal  youth, 
And  all  our  loves  and  longing  prove 
The  foretaste  of  diviner  love." 


being  dead  yet  speaketh/' 


9, 
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HISTOM  Y  BE  VIE  W, 

What  nation  invented  the  type-revolving  printing 
press  ? 

Who  invented  the  sewing  machine  ? 

What  Georgia  ivriter  ivas  using  one  a  year  before  this 
date  ? 

Why  did  he  not  receive  the  honor  of  its  invention  ? 

When  did  Thiinmonier  of  France  invent  his  ? 

Name  the  principal  Union  Generals, 

Name  the  principal  Confederate  Generals. 

Who  saidf  ^' I  would  rather  he  right  than  Presi- 
dent ''? 

When  tvere  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun  in  Congress  ? 

What  General  died  at  the  moment  of  victory? 

21 


WALT  WHITMAN. 

WEST  HILLS,   LONG  ISLAND. 

1819.  1892, 

James  Monroe.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

WORKS. 

Leaves  of  Grass,  Passage  to  India, 

Drum  Taps,  Burial  Hymn  to  Lincoln, 

Memoranda  during  the  War,  After  all,  not  to  Create  Only, 

Democratic  Vistas,  As  Strong  as  a  Bird  on  Pinions; 
Specimen  Days,  and  Collect,  Free, 

November  Boughs,  Sands  at  Seventy, 
Complete  Poems  and  Prose. 

"  Wherever  there  was  human  suflFering,  human  misfortune,  the  sympathy  of  Whitman 
bent  above  it  as  the  firmament  bends  above  the  e&Tth.."— Robert  O.  Ingersoll. 

"Whitman  is  like  a  large  shaggy  dog,  just  Tinchained,  scouring  the  beaches  of  the  world 
and  baying  at  the  moon."— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

"  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  chantings,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  it  was  possible  to 
ignore  him  ;  whatever  his  ground  may  be,  he  has  set  his  feet  squarely  and  audaciously 
upon  it,  and  is  no  light  weight.  Endeavor  then  to  judge  him  on  his  merits,  for  he  will  and 
must  be  judged."— Edwund  Clarence  ^edrnan. 

Walt  Whitman  can  never  reach  the  refined  circle  of  humanity. 
Poet  he  may  have  been,  if  the  opinion  of  critics  is  to  be  taken, 
but  withal  a  coarse  poet.  He  appeals  to  the  worst  part  of  our 
nature,  not  the  best;  he  gloried  in  doing  this;  he  exulted  in  that 
he  had  gained  the  commendation  of  some  of  our  ablest  critics. 
In  his  early  writings  he  prostituted  his  genius  to  subserve  his 
own  passionate  nature,  and  continued  to  lay  bare  in  an  unblush- 
ing way  his  own  coarseness.  He  may  become  a  popular  poet,  but 
to  the  pure  he  can  never  be  "The  Good  Gray  Poet.'^  An 
Englishman  declared  that  it  was  not  America,  but  the  literary 
class  in  America,  that  persecuted  Whitman.  If  by  persecution 
is  meant  a  clamoring  after  all  that  he  has  written  then  he  is 
"persecuted."  What  opposition  he  really  incurred  has  done 
him  no  harm,  for  there  is  scarcely  an  editor  or  an  author  on  this- 

*  See  illustration.  322 
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side  of  the  Atlantic  who  did  not  do  reverence  to  the  "Sage  of 
Camden"  and  "do  honor  to  his  genius/'  while  they  cannot  and 
will  not  excuse  the  coarseness  shown  in  his  first  edition  of  Leaver 
of  G7'ass. 

"Nature  covers  her  slime,  her  muck,  her  ruins,  with  garments 
that  to  us  are  beautiful.     She  conceals  the  skeleton,  the  frame- 
work, the  intestinal  thick  of  life,  and  makes  fair  the  outside  of 
things.     Whitman  failed  to  perceive  that  she  respects  certain 
decencies,  and  that  what  we  call  decency  is  grounded  in   her 
law."    Whitman  tried  to  rob  nature  of  her  mosf  charming  quali- 
ties.    "The    ivy  trails  over  the   ruin,  the   Southern  Jessamine 
covers  the  blasted  pine,  the  moss  hides  the  festering  swamp,"  so 
artists  and  poets  should  learn  a  lesson  and  not  seek  to  disclose 
^hat  nature  is  wise  enough  to  conceal. 
The  Whitmans,  originally  English,  moved  to  America  over 
three  hundred  years  ago.     Walt  Whitman's  mother  belonged  to 
the  Van  Velsors  an  old  Dutch  family.     His  parentage  was  the 
;st  and  he  was  proud  of  it,  boasting  that  he  was  purely  Ameri- 
"an,  "  my  tongue,  every  atom  of  my  blood,   formed  from   this 
soil,  this  air.     Born  here  of  parents  born  here,  from  parents  the 
same,  and  their  parents  the  same,  well-begotten  and  raised  by  a 
perfect  mother." 

He  grew  up  at  West  Hills,  Long  Island,  and  went  to  the 
public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  then  entered  a  printing  office. 
He  taught  school  a  while,  then  edited  a  newspaper,  then  worked 
at  the  carpenter's  trade,  then  began  writing  essays,  stories  and 
)oems  for  the  magazines.  His  first  story  was  Franklin  Evans, 
rhich  by  the  way  was  lost,  and  his  next  work  was  Leaves  of 
h-ass,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  as  early  as  1855,  and 
line  editions  have  since  followed.  The  last  has  been  expur- 
gated and  much  that  had  been  so  severely  criticised  has  been 
emitted. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  War  between  the  States  his  blood 
^rew  warm,  and  he  went  to  Washington  City.  He  became  a 
lurse  in  the  hospitals  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  care 
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of  the  sick  and  dying.  He  was  known  as  a  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic nurse.  A  severe  illness  was  brought  on  by  his  exertions 
at  this  time,  so  he  was  offered  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Interior 
Department.  On  account  of  the  immorality  depicted  in  his 
Leaves  of  Grass  he  lost  his  position,  but  this  instead  of  proving 
a  disaster  to  him,  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  an  over- 
enthusiastic  friend  wrote  such  a  vindication  of  ^^The  Good  Gray 
Poet,^^  as  he  called  him,  that  it  brought  to  a  climax  the  discus- 
sion regarding  his  merits  and  demerits.  He  was  given  another 
position  which  he  held  for  nine  years. 

In  1873  he  had  a  severe  paralytic  attack,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered,  and  died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
There  is  a  marked  change  in  his  later  writings.  He  had  intended 
following  Leaves  of  Grass  with  a  book  dealing  only  with  the 
spiritual  side  of  our  natures,  but  he  never  did  it.  He  said,  ^^When 
I  first  began  to  write,  the  literary  world  had  its  feet  on  my  neck 
and  its  heart  hardened  against  me.  But  I  have  had  my  day  and 
the  world  has  given  me  a  hearing  and  I  feel  like  Rousseau.  When 
his  writings  were  sharply  criticised  he  said,  *  Well  this  is  what  I 
have  done  and  what  I  abide  by.'  I  have  been  called  a  sensualist, 
taking  no  thought  of  the  spiritual  essence  and  spiritual  needs  of 
humanity.  I  am  the  poet  of  the  body  and  I  am  the  poet  of  the 
soul.  In  that  book  you  will  find  the  soul  is  celebrated  equally 
with  the  body,  the  mind  equally  with  the  heart,  the  spirit  equally 
with  the  sense.  Then,  I  have  been  accused  of  infidelity  though 
I  say : 

'A  mouse  is  miracle  enough  to  stagger  sextil  lions  of  infidels.''' 
Francis  Howard  Williams,  of  Germantown,  wrote  to  him  a 
year  or  two  ago,  '^  There  has  been  a  deal  of  howling  and  shudder- 
ing conventionally  about  you,  dear  Walt ;  a  deal  of  holding  up 
of  hands  in  shocked  amazement — the  dear  people  all  the  while 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  in  reading  Whitman  they  were  looking 
into  a  clear  mirror  which  showed  them  the  reflection  of  them- 
selves and  which  didn't  make  them  look  prettier  simply  because 
the  mirror  was  not  cracked ;  and  amid  all  this  thunder-shower 
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of  vituperation  you  calmly  went  on  your  way  saying,  ^I  do  not 
trouble  my  spirit  to  vindicate  itself  or  be  understood.  I  see  that 
the  elementary  laws  never  apologize.'  To-day  there  are  signs 
that  the  vindication  for  which  you  waited  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  has  come,  and  in  the  right  way — from  without.  And  it 
has  come  from  those  compelled  thereto  by  inexorable  truths.'' 
This  praise  pleased  him  coming  as  it  did  when  pleasant  criticisms 
were  the  exception. 

He  frequently  quoted  Goethe's  words  and  applied  them  to 
himself:  "He  is  pure,  he  is  innocent,  and  whatever  is  permitted 
to  innocent  nature  is  permitted  also  to  him.  If  thou  who  readest 
nd  hearest  him  art  no  longer  innocent,  and  if  thou  canst  not 
omentarily  become  so  by  his  purifying  presence,  it  is  thy  mis- 
fortune and  not  his.     He  did  not  sing  for  thee." 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  we  may  choose  our  own  singers! 
With  some  Walt  Whitman's  songs  will  never  have  an  abiding 
lace  in  hearts  and  homes. 

Thomas  Hughes  said :  "  You  ask  me  about  Walt  Whitman  ; 
but  I  really  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  his  works. 
I  tried  them  but  could  not  get  on, — could  really  form  no  idea 
what  he  was  aiming  at,  and  his  cataract  of  big  words  only  con- 
fused me.  Moreover,  to  parts  of  it,  I  feel  a  very  decided  dis- 
like, as  bad  in  morality  as  in  taste." 

Richardson,  in  his  American  Literature,  said:  "Whitman  is 
not  the  worst  author  in  the  world,  even  in  an  increasingly 
fastidious  era.     There  are  some  poets,  w4io,  without  especially 

J'ndecent  illusion,  throw  around  and  from  their  books  a  mephitic 
tmosphere  more  deadening  than  W^hitman's  frank  and  unblush- 
ing animalism." 

Colonel  IngersoU,  in  delivering  the  eulogy  at  his  grave, 
nd  what  a  eulogy  it  was, — not  one  word  of  God  or  eternity!) 
id  that  he  "  uttered  more  supreme  words  than  any  other  writer 
of  our  century,  and  possibly  of  almost  any  other."  Critics  are 
ore  divided  in  their  opinion  of  Whitman  than  of  any  other 
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writer.     Only  time  can  prove  the  rank  he  will  hold  in  literature. 
He  died  in  1892. 

Whitman\s  style  was  peculiarly  his  own.  Some  critics  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  poetic  thought  in  his  poems, 
unless  an  exception  be  made  of  3Iy  Captain,  while  on  the  other 
hand  some  have  given  him  high  praise. 

"  I  know  I  am  deathless, 
I  know  this  orbit  of  mine  cannot  be  swept  by  a  carpenter's  compass; 
I  know  I  shall  not  pass  like  a  child's  curlecue  cut  with  a  burnt  stick  at  night; 
My  foot-hold  is  tenoned  and  mortised  in  granite; 
I  laugh  at  what  you  call  dissolution, 
And  I  know  the  eternal  amplitude  of  time." 


Again, 


"  What  do  you  think  has  become  of  the  young  men  and  old  men? 
And  what  do  you  think  has  become  of  the  women  and  children  ? 
They  are  alive  and  well  somewhere  ;— 
The  smallest  sprout  shows  there  is  no  death, 
And  even  if  there  was  it  led  forward  life,  and  does  not  wait  at  the  end 

to  arrest  it ; 
And  it  ceased  forever  the  moment  life  appeared. 
All  goes  onward  and  upward,— nothing  collapses; 
And  to  die  is  diflferent  from  what  any  one  supposed  and  luckier. 
Has  any  one  supposed  it  lucky  to  be  born  ? 
I  hasten  to  inform  him  or  her  that  it  is  just  as  lucky  to  die,  and  I 

know  it." 

He  said  again, 

"  I  bequeath  myself  to  the  dirt,  to  grow  from  the  grass  I  love ; 
If  yo\i  want  me  again,  look  for  me  under  your  boot-soles. 
You  will  hardly  know  who  I  am,  or  what  I  mean : 
But  I  shall  be  good  health  to  you  nevertheless, 
And  filter  and  fiber  your  blood. 
Failing  to  fetch  me  at  first,  keep  encouraged; 
Missing  me  one  place,  search  another; 
I  stop  somewhere  waiting  for  you." 

He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  built  for  him  in  the  Harleigh 
Cemetery,  near  Camden,  and  presented  to  him  during  his  life. 
He  frequently  rode  out  to  see  it.  It  is  of  massive  granite  blocks, 
and  is  fashioned  after  the  walls  of  King  Solomon's  temple.  The 
entrance  to  the  tomb  is  three  feet  six  inches  by  six  feet,  and  the 
vestibule  in  front  is  eleven  feet  three  inches  wide,  seven  feet 
deep,  and  eight  feet  high. 
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HIS  TOM  Y  HE  VIEW, 


1,  What  Vice-T residents  became  Pr 

2,  What  Presidents  died  in  office? 
S,  What  Presidents  had  tragic  death 

4,  Whose  administrations  were  the  most  popular 
■5,  What  father  and  son  were  Presidents? 
S»  How  tnany  Presidents  were  military  men  ?4 
7.  How  many  Presidents  were  Virginians  ^^ 

5,  What   State    has  furnished   the    greatest   numbi 

Presidents  ?     '^Cc^t.^^i-c-^L.-'u-c-t^C-  ^      ^ 

9,  Who  tvas  ^^ Bough  anJd  Ready  ''  ?  y*_  n/O^^'^^cO^ 

to.  Who  was  the  ^'Sage  of  Monticello^  ? 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 

1824.  1892. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

WORKS. 

Lotus-Eating,  Prue  and  I, 

Nile  Notes  of  an  Howadji,  Trumps,  a  Novel, 

The  Howadji  in  Syria,  Manners  upon  the  Road, 

The  Potiphar  Papers. 

"  You  do  not  find  here  the  sinews  and  thews,  the  brawn  and  muscle  of  literature,  but 
another  and  essential  part,  refinement,  elegance,  delicacy,  quiet  humor,  something  sub- 
tle and  evasive ;  what  odor  is  to  the  tuberose,  what  poetry  is  to  language."— ilwanda  B. 
Harris. 

Another  member  of  the  Brook  Farm  Community  was  George 
William  Curtis.  He  had  lived,  however,  only  a  year  and  a  half 
at  West  Roxbury  when  he  moved  to  Concord  and  was  thrown 
again  with  the  most  literary  and  philosophical  people.  In  1846 
he  travelled  abroad  in  Italy,  Germany,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and 
upon  his  return  was  made  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
"New  York  Tribune.'^  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  first 
series  of  "Putnam's  Monthly.''  When  that  magazine  became 
insolvent  he  gave  up  all  his  private  property  to  pay  its  debts. 
He  then  edited  the  "  Editor's  Easy  Chair"  in  "  Harper's  Maga- 
zine." He  began  a  series  of  lectures  and  gained  quite  a  repu- 
tation as  an  orator.  Republican  in  sentiment,  he  did  much  to 
advocate  the  cause  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856,  but  when 
in  1884  Blaine  was  nominated  for  President,  Curtis  changed  the 
policy  of  his  paper  and  waged  a  relentless  war  against  this  can- 
didate. He  attained  a  national  reputation  as  a  politician,  wield- 
ing a  mighty  pen  in  the  interest  of  his  party. 

He  was  not  only  a  great  journalist,  but  also  a  lecturer,  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  and  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  As 
an   orator  he    was  constantly  in   demand  for  addresses    before 

*  See  illustration.  32<^ 
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cieties  in  colleges  and  universities.  His  attractive  presence,, 
his  finely  modulated  voice,  and  his  polished  manners  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  platform  orators  in  America. 

His  introduction  to  the  Harpers  happened  in  this  way  :  Upon 
his  return  from  one  of  his  foreign  tours  he  applied  to  Harper 
Brothers  to  publish  his  two  books  of  travel  in  Syria.  "We 
have  just  published  a  book  on  Syria,"  said  the  proprietor,  scru- 
inizing  Curtis  critically.  "Then,"  said  the  author,  "you  will 
ot  need  mine,"  and  he  rose  to  depart.  "Stop,  young  man," 
said  Mr.  Harper,  "don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Let  me  look  at 
your  manuscript."  He  glanced  rapidly  over  the  manuscript, 
and  then  added,  "We  will  undertake  your  book,  and  you  may 
bring  us  all  the  manuscript  on  Syria  you  choose,  if  written  as 
well  as  this." 

This  introduction  paved  the  way  to  subsequent  arrangements 
between  Mr.  Curtis  and  the  Harpers.  He  at  the  time  of  his 
death  occupied  the  "Easy  Chair"  of  the  Magazine,  and  besides 
was  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Weekly"  and  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  "Bazar."  His  books  belong  to  the  period  of  his 
early  manhood,  but  the  same  qualities  which  distinguish  the  man 
are  found  in  all  his  works. 

His  home  was  on  Staten  Island,  and  near  it  is  a  little  Gothic 
church  where  sometimes  he  read  a  sermon.  His  clear  pronun- 
ciation was  remarkable. 

He  died  August,  1892,  and  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  in  an  ad- 
ress  delivered  before  the  Century  Club  of  New  York,  speak- 
ing of  his  editorials  while  filling  the  Editor's  Easy  Chair,  said, 
What  pleasant  companionship  he  helped  us  to  form  with  the 
brgotten  poets!  How  we  would  visit  with  him  at  the  Brownings 
in  Florence,  or  go  to  supper  with  that  grim  old  ogre  and  cynic 
Titmarsh  !  How  he  made  the  stately  Everett  come  before  you 
and  speak  over  and  over  again  one  of  his  pieces,  with  all  the 
attitudes  and  gestures  rightly  put  in;  or  the  fiery  Phillips  wield 

Is  keen,  incisive,  glittering  rapier — but  bloodless  now  ! 
r—— 


n, 

in 
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your  ear  the  gossip  of  the  sylphs  of  the  season  at  Newport,  or 
turn  the  key  into  enchanted  chambers  where  the  echoes  still 
linger  of  voices  long  silent.  You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  any 
editor  of  a  periodical  can  do  that.  Yes,  but  not  with  the  variety 
of  matter,  or  the  inimitable  grace  of  manner  of  Curtis.  When 
he  was  taken  away  the  literary  world  asked,  'Who  can  take  his 
place?''' 

Well  might  the  world  feel  kindly  towards  him,  for  in  all  these 
forty  years  he  made  and  left  no  rankling  wound.  If  any  one 
was  to  be  reproved,  he  reproved  with  a  smile  that  took  away 
the  sting. 

For  a  certain  sustained  elevation  and  dignity  of  manner,  for  a 
certain  uniformity  of  grace  in  action,  and  for  a  certain  unbroken 
felicity  of  charm  in  utterance,  Mr.  Curtis  had  few  peers.  The 
greatest  effort  of  his  life  was  a  eulogy  delivered  upon  Bryant, 
the  President  of  the  Century  Club.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
held  that  vast  and  diversified  audience  as  if  by  a  spell.  Not  a 
silvery  word,  nor  a  golden  image  was  lost;  and  when  he  closed, 
there  was  a  solemn  hush,  as  if  all  were  expectant  of  more,  a 
pause  that  called  to  mind  Milton's  passage, 

«'  The  angel  ended  ;  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to  hear." 

In  his  Prue  and  I  may  he  not  have  given  us  an  insight  into 
his  own  heart  and  life?  Or  as  Dr.  Holmes  said  may  this  not  be 
the  key  to  the  side-door  of  his  heart? 

Another  Curtis  is  known  in  literature,  though  not  so  well  as 
George  William.  He  is  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  no  relative 
probably  of  the  other,  and  twelve  years  his  senior.  He  was  born 
in  Waterford,  Mass.,  in  1812,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 
He  began  the  study  of  law,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  historical 
investigations  and  he  gave  to  the  world  a  number  of  books,  his 
last  in  1887  being  Creation  or  Evolution. 

He  became  excessively  unpopular  with  the  Abolitionists,  be- 
cause in  1851  he  returned  Thomas  Sims,  a  runaway  slave,  to  his 
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owner.      For  this  conseientiousness  of  conviction  he  was  per- 
secuted in  many  and  endless  ways.     Prior  to  this  he  held  the 
office  of  United  States  Commissioner,  and  was  sent  two  or  three 
times  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.     But  politics  to  him  was 
only  a  secondary  consideration  to  his  literary  work. 
jK   He   published  a  Digest  of  English    and  American  Admiralty 
^^Decisions,  Rights  and   Duties  of   Merchant    Seamen,    American 
^KDonveyances,  Law  of  Copyrights,  Law  of  Pateyits,  History  of  the 
^Kprigin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  Life  of  James  Buchanan. 
Benjamin  Eobbins  Curtis,  also  a  writer,  brother  of  George 
icknor,  was  made  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in   1851,  and 
dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  *^Dred  Scott'' 
case.     He  always  argued  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  abolish 
slavery,  and- that  Africans  could  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     He  was  prominent  also  in   the  impeachment  trial  ot 
President  Johnson.     His  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment 
lasted  two  days  and  was  commended  for  legal  soundness  and 
clearness.     He  wrote  a  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
^^fOourt,  Memoir  and    Writings,  Miscellaneous   Writings,  edited  by 
bis  son  Benjamin  R.  Curtis. 


I 


HISTORY  HE  VIEW. 

1,  In  whose  adiuinistration  was  the  largest  number  of 

States  admitted  into  the  Union? /  X        ' 

2,  Who  said,  ''Give  me  liberty  or  give  ine  death''?' 

3,  Where  is  the  ''  Cradle  of  Liberty  ''  ? 

4,  What  battle  tvas  fought  after  peace  was  declared? 

5,  Name  the  Presidents  in  order, 

6,  What  President  never  married? i 

7,  How  many  of  the  Presidents  were  poor  boys  ? 
8»  How  many  served  two  terms  ? 

9,     When  did  General  Grant  die?^^ 
10,    How  inany  political  nom^inees  for  President  in  1884  ? 
Name  them. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 
1819.  1891. 

WHITER    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 

Monroe.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

"His  prose  lacks  the  charm  of  Hawthorne  and  the  neatness  of  Holmes ;  in  poetry  he  is- 
not  a  Druid  like  Bryant,  nor  a  preacher  like  Whittier."—7Vuman  J".  Backus. 

"The  writer  who  stands  to  my  mind  head  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  peer  of  our  greatest  English  authors,  is  Mr.  Lowell."— TAomas  Hughes. 

Cambridge  fifty  years  ago  was  not  the  noisy  and  populous  place 
that  it  is  now.  It  was  a  quiet  country  village,  resembling  the 
country  villages  of  England.  It  was  not  linked  to  Boston-  by 
the  endless  chain  of  cars  which  now  connects  them  day  and 
night.  One  coach  carried  all  the  passengers  between  the  village 
and  the  city,  and  there  everybody  knew  everybody  else. 

"About  this  time  a  youth  named  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a 
sprightly  versifier,  had  just  gone  to  Paris  to  study  medicine, 
and  the  poetical  attainments  of  another  young  man  named  Long- 
fellow had  been  heard  of  in  the  community.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  preaching  in  Boston,  and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
a  young  Quaker  of  Haverhill,  was  filling  an  editor^s  chair  and 
sending  out  verses  that  thrilled  with  the  promise  of  genuine 
lyric  feeling,  but  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
was  only  a  little  schoolboy,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
eyes  open  to  all  the  world  around  him.'' 

His  home  was  Elmwood,  about  a  mile  from  Harvard  Square, 
and  it  was  there  he  was  born  February  22,  1819.  His  father 
Dr.  Charles  Lowell  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  prosperous  people  that  came  from 
Bristol,  England.  The  city  of  Lowell  was  named  for  one  of 
the  family,  and  Lowell  Institute  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
another. 
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Our  poet\s  mother  Harriet  Spence  was  a  woman  of  liberal 
■education  and  literary  capacity,  and  just  as  soon  as  her  children 
could  read  she  opened  to  them  the  treasures  of  English  litera- 
ture. Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  were  familiar  to  them 
at  an  age  when  most  children  are  reciting  nursery  rhymes.  In 
Lowell's  case,  as  so   frequently  happens,   the  son  inherited  the 

_  jgother's  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind. 

ly  He  was  the  youngest  of  five  children,  and  his  home  was  full 
of  good  books,  which  were  not  allowed  to  lie  dusty  and  unused 
upon  the  shelves.  Access  to  them  under  the  direction  of  a 
wise  mother  was  in  itself  an  education  to  the  young  poet.  But 
this  was  not  deemed  sufficient  education,  for  at  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  a  classical  school  in  the  neighborhood  to  be 
prepared  for  Harvard. 

Lowell  was  a  boy  without  malice,  and  with  strong  attachments, 
a  dutiful  son  and  a  devoted  friend.  Although  moody  at  times 
he  would  struggle  against  his  cloudy  hours  and  would  give  his 
sunshine  to  his  friends.  He  was  quite  fond  of  poetry,  and  when 
very  young  his  faculty  for  versification  was  notable.  His  wit 
flashed  in  a  way  that  startled  the  dull  and  whetted  the  edge  of 
the  bright.  His  tastes  were  simple  and  free  from  all  display. 
He  learned  his  lessons  with  ease,  though  he  was  never  a  close 
student,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  read  assiduously 
all  books  except  those  prescribed  by  his  teachers. 

He  entered  Harvard  in  his  sixteenth  year  and  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1838.  After  this  he  entered  the  law  school, 
intending  to  make  law  his  profession,  but  the  old  melodious 
lays  proved  more  fascinating  to  him,  and  as  his  circumstances 
were  such  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  work,  he  turned  his  at- 
tion  to  literature.  He  published  a  little  book  of  verse,  and 
at  twenty-four  started  a  magazine.  He  had  decided  political 
views  even  at  this  time.  He  was  a  Whig  from  principle,  for  he 
thought  Democracy  a  pretense  and  not  the  embodiment  ot 
doctrines  accordant  with  the  name.     He  was  a  great  champion 
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of  temperance,  advocating  it  as  a  safeguard  against  temptation, 
and  he  was  always  devout  and  conservative  in  bis  religious  views. 

Lowell  is  a  shining  example  of  all  that  man  ought  to  be  in  the 
tenderest  and  most  sacred  relations  to  woman.  His  first  wife, 
Miss  Maria  White,  was  a  beautiful  and  learned  woman,  and  yet 
so  modest  and  so  simple  that  all  who  knew  her  were  drawn  to 
her  by  an  irresistible  charm.  She  was  likewise  a  poet  and  wrote 
some  exquisitely  tender  songs  that  showed  her  mind  had  not 
been  overpraised.  She  lived  only  nine  years  after  marriage, 
dying  at  thirty-two,  but  she  left  a  memory  that  still  lingers 
in  Cambridge.  Beautiful  children  came  to  gladden  their  home 
for  a  little  season,  but  all  except  one  died  in  infancy.  For  many 
years  a  pair  of  baby  shoes  half  worn  hung  over  a  picture  frame 
in  the  poet's  study  and  told  the  sad  tale  of  the  little  one  that 
had  gone  before.  Happily,  a  daughter  was  spared  to  him,  and 
added  interest  and  pleasure  to  her  father's  life  as  long  as  he  lived. 
She  is  now  Mrs.  Edward  Burnett. 

Lowell  was  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  his  wife.  It  happened 
that  on  the  day  of  her  death  a  child  was  born  to  Longfellow, 
and  upon  this  circumstance  Longfellow  wrote  a  beautiful  poem, 
"The  Two  Angels,''  and  sent  it  to  his  friend. 

In  1854  Lowell  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  Belles 
Lettres  in  Harvard  University,  a  position  which  Longfellow  had 
held,  and  for  which  Lowell  was  undoubtedly  fitted  by  nature 
and  training.  He  went  abroad  for  two  years  to  study  at  Dres- 
den. During  his  absence  he  secured  Miss  Francis  Dunlap,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  to  take  charge  of  his  daughter's  education. 
This  cultured  lady  became  his  second  wife  upon  his  return  in 
1857.  He  continued  to  reside  at  EIrawood  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Spain  during  President  Hayes's  administra- 
tion, and  afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  England. 

Few  American  ladies  have  ever  been  more  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  English  than  Mrs.  Lowell  his  second  wife,  and  few  rep- 
resentatives have  been  more  praised  than  Mr.  Lowell  himself. 
There  seems  to  have  been  much   wonder  in   court  circles  that 
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America  could  produce  so  polished  a  gentleman,  and  too  ''they 
wondered  at  his  delightful  public  speaking.^'  The  English  with 
their  heavy,  labored  style  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  ease  of 
this  polished  American,  and  they  never  wearied  of  listening  to  his 
graceful  oratory.  They  called  upon  him  on  all  occasions  to  ad- 
dress them,  and  very  keen   regret  was  felt  in  England  when  he 

as  recalled. 

Mrs.  Lowell  died  during  their  residence  in  London,  and  great 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  bereaved  husband  in  his  afflic- 
tion. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Lowell  was  of  medium  height, 
rather  slender.  His  eyes  were  clear  blue  with  gray  tones. 
While  fixed  on  study  they  were  grave  and  penetrating ;  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  they  were  bright  and  merry,  and  during  ex- 
itement   lighted   up   wonderfully.      His  facial   expression   was 

ry  fine.  As  a  conversationalist  he  was  unrivalled.  His  wit 
irradiated  his  whole  conversation,  and  his  Fireside  Travels  was 
pronounced  by  Bryant  to  be  the  wittiest  book  ever  printed. 
His  brilliant  conversation  and  his  charm  of  manners  made  him, 
it  is  said,  the  most  fascinating  companion  in  the  world.  It  was 
considered  fun  enough  to  have  Lowell  and  Holmes  pitted  against 
each  other.  No  finer  display  of  mental  pyrotechnics  could  have 
been  asked  for. 

The  first  of  his  writings  to  attract  attention  was  his  Biglow 
hpers.  These  were  a  series  of  rhymed  satires  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  the  war,  written  in  Yankee  dialect  by  a  supposed 
Hosea  Biglow.  The  Mexican  war  was  in  progress  and  the 
Abolitionists  declared  it  was  waged  to  obtain  new  territory  for 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  by  this  means  to  counterbalance 
the  growing  power  of  the  Northern  States.  Polk  was  elected 
to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

When  the  first  paper  appeared  society  was  puzzled.  Politi- 
cians thought  it  vulgar.  The  more  cultivated  Abolitionists  were 
^in  ecstasies.     Charles  Sumner  said,  "That  Yankee  poet  has  the 
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The  pieces  were  all  collected  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume.  ^Tor  comic  completeness  this  is  without  a 
parallel.  In  this  volume  appeared  The  Courtin^  which  did 
not  rightfully  belong  there,  but  was  put  in  as  it  were  to  fill  up. 
Lowell  saw  that  the  little  poem  had  attracted  attention  and  after- 
wards added  several  verses,  for  originally  there  were  only  six. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  His  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal  was  composed  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  public  was  immediate  and  powerful.  Then  came  The  Present 
Crisis,  an  ardent  poem  often  quoted  by  public  speakers.  His 
Fable  for  Critics  is  as  full  of  puns  as  a  pudding  is  of  plums. 
Some  contend  for  this  reason  that  LowelPs  style  is  not  pure. 
One  pun  particularly  gave  offence.  He  said  Milton  was  the 
only  poet  who  ever  got  much  poetry  out  of  a  cataract,  and  that 
was  a  cataract  of  the  eye.  In  his  Fable  for  Critics  he  speaks  of 
himself  thus, 

"  There's  Lowell  who's  striving  Parnassus  to  climb 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme, 
He  might  get  on  alone  spite  of  brambles  and  boulders, 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders. 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  twixt  singing  and  preaching; 
His  lyre  l;ias  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  well, 
But  he'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  a  shell 
And  rattle  away  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  New  Jerusalem." 

In  1865  he  published  a  second  series  of  Biglow  Papers, 
written  during  the  Civil  War.  Some  of  these  poems  are  fully 
equal  to  those  that  appeared  at  first,  especially  his  Jonathan  to 
John,  which  is  a  remonstrance  Avith  England  for  her  unfriendly 
attitude  to  the  Korth. 

We  quote  a  verse  or  two  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the 
Biglow  Papers, 

*•  We  were  gettin'  on  nicely  up  here  in  our  village, 
With  good  old  idees  o'  wut's  right  an'  wut  ain't. 
We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  and  pillage, 
And  thet  eppyletts  worn't  the  best  mark  of  a  saint; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing's  an  exploded  idee. 
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Wal,  it's  a  marcy  we've  got  folks  to  tell  us 

The  rights  an'  the  wrong  o'  these  matters,  I  vow- 
God  sends  country  lawyers,  an'  other  wise  fellers, 
To  drive  the  world's  team  wen  it  gits  in  a  slough ; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  the  world'll  go  right,  ef  he  hollers  out  Gee!" 

He  early  announced  his  anti-slavery  views  and  allied  himself 
to  Wendell  Phillips.  He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  favor 
of  sustaining  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
in  urging  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  suffered  very 
much  himself  by  the  war,  having  lost  in  battle  three  favorite 
nephews.  His  Commemoration  Ode,  said  to  be  the  finest  poem 
Lowell  ever  wrote,  commemorated  their  death.  The  effect  of  the 
poem  was  overpowering,  for  many  other  hearts  were  bleeding 
at  the  time.  It  took  high  rank  from  the  first.  William  M. 
Story  came  over  from  Rome  purposely  to  hear  him  deliver  it. 

Lowell  edited  at  one  time  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  and  at  an- 
other "The  North  American  Review."  As  a  critic  he  ranked 
first  among  living  writers.  His  style  lacks  simplicity,  but 
scholarly  readers  take  great  pleasure  in  it. 

Lowell  died  in  1892. 

His  works  are : 

Class  Poem, 
Biglow  Papers, 


First  Series,       \ 
Second  Series, ' 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 

Fireside  Travels, 

Under  the  Willows,  and  Other  Poems 

My  Study  Windows, 

Poems, 

Poetical  Works, 

The  President's  Policy, 

TheCourtin', 


My  first  Client, 

Conversations  with  some  of  the  Old  Poets, 
A  Legend  of  Brittany, 
Fable  for  Critics, 
Fitz  Adam's  Story, 
Among  my  Books, 
Democracy  and  Other  Addresses, 
Life  of  Keats, 

Mason  and  Slidell,  a  Yankee  Idyl, 
Commemoration  Ode, 
The  Literary  World, 
A  Year's  Life. 
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WISE    SAYINGS    OF    LOWELL. 

Truth  needs  no  champion  :  in  the  infinite  deep 
Of  everlasting  Soul  her  strength  abides. 

Yet  care  I  not  where  in  Eternity 
We  live  and  love,  well  knowing  that  there  is 
No  backward  step  for  those  who  feel  the  bliss 
Of  Faith  as  their  most  lofty  yearnings  high. 

Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected. 
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Beauty  hath  no  true  glass,  except  it  be 
In  the  sweet  privacy  of  loviug  eyes. 

Be  NOBLE !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 

Folks  never  understand  the  folks  they  hate. 

To  say  why  gals  act  so  or  so, 

Or  don't  'ould  be  presumin' ; 
Mebby  to  mean  yes  an*  say  no 

Comes  nateral  to  women. 

True  Love  is  but  a  humble,  low-born  thing, 
And  hath  its  food  served  up  in  earthen  ware; 
It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with  hand  iu  hand, 
Through  the  every-dayness  of  this  work-day  world. 

God  sends  us  teachers  unto  every  age, 

To  every  clime,  and  every  race  of  men. 

With  revelations  fitted  to  their  growth 

And  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm  of  truth 

Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race. 

Love  bides  longest  in  a  woman's  hetirt, 
And  flutters  many  times  before  he  flies, 
And  then  doth  perch  so  nearly,  that  a  word 
May  lure  him  back,  as  swift  and  glad  as  light; 
But  Duty  lingers  even  when  Love  is  gone, 
Oft  looking  out  in  hope  of  his  return ; 
And  after  Duty  hath  been  driven  forth, 
Then  Selfishness  creeps  in  the  last  of  all. 
Warming  her  lean  hands  at  the  lonely  hearth. 

We  call  our  sorrows  Destiny,  but  ought 
Rather  name  our  high  successes  so. 


HISTORY  REVIEW, 

1,  What  forms  of  government  existed  among  the  colonies 

prior  to  the  Revolution? 

2,  Define  each. 

S,    Name  the  colonies  adopting  each, 

4,  When  adopted,  and  tvhat  was  the  resolution  to  form, 

a  Confecleration  ? 

5,  What  fault  was  found  ivith  the  Articles  of   Confed- 

eration ? 

6,  What  Convention  was  held  in  17S7? 

7,  What  was  accomjylished? 

8,  How  tnany  States  were  necessary  to  ratify   the   Con- 

stitution ? 

9,  When  was  it  adopted? 
10,     What  States  rejected  it? 


WILL1AA1  ELLERY  CHANNING. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


Washington. 


1842. 
Van  Buren. 


'  Channing  is  unquestionably  the  finest  writer  of  the  age.  From  his  writings  may  be 
extracted  some  of  the  richest  poetry  and  richestcouceptions,  clothed  in  language,  unfortu- 
nately for  our  literature  too  little  studied  in  the  day  in  which  we  live."— i^rjser's  Magazine. 

"  He  constantly  grew  upon  my  respect,  until  I  came  to  regard  him  as  the  wisest  as  well 
as  the  gentlest  apostle  of  humanity." — Lydia  Maria  Child. 

"  His  position  as  the  pioneer  apostle  of  Unitarianism  in  America  gave  him  professional 
prominence,  and  his  ability  and  culture  as  a  thinker  and  writer  raised  him  to  a  high  posi- 
tion among  men  of  letters  both  at  home  and  abroad."— C/ioWes  M.  Barrows. 

RChauning's  boyhood  was  passed  in  Newport,  and  his  strong 
gligious  impressions  were  received  from  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
amuel  Hopkins.     Though  small  in   stature  and  sensitive  as  a 
woman,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  resolute  nature,  showing  from 
childhood  a  marked  quality  of  moral  courage  and  mental  sin- 
■fcerity.     His  love  of  truth  became  proverbial,  and  he  was  said 
r^o  have  shown  a  tolerant  spirit  towards  those  who  differed  from 
I     him,  as  well  as  a  sincere  love  for  all  mankind. 
IB   At  Harvard  he  won  the  devotion  of  his  classmates  and  their 
admiration  for  his  literary  attainments.     He  became  prominent 
jn  his  debating  society  and  a  noted  political  enthusiast. 

In  1798  he  accepted  a  position  as  private  tutor  in  the  family 

of  D.  M.  Randolph,  of  Richmond,  Ya.    There  he  became  greatly 

pressed  with  the  charm  of  Southern  manners  and  hospitality, 

ut  at  the  same  time  in  the  capital  of  the  State  witnessed  a  phase 

f  slavery — the  Block — which  gave  him  a  horror  of  that  insti- 

tion  and  made  him  a  strong  advocate  for  its  abolition — although 

e  never  adopted  the  extreme  opinions  or  approved  the  charac- 

ristic  modes  of  action   of  the   party   known   as   Abolitionists. 

is  life  at  the  South  had  taught  him  better  and  clearer  views  on 

e  subject. 
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He  became  a  Unitarian  minister  and  vigorously  clisciplinedi 
himself  by  an  ascetic  life,  by  exposure  to  hardship,  to  cold,  to 
fatigue,  to  scant  diet,  to  insufficient  clothing,  and  to  excessive 
study — all  of  which  served  to  undermine  a  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution, and  caused  a  painful  dyspepsia  and  other  troubles,  so 
that  he  wafs  said  to  have  had  not  one  day  of  ^'  unimpaired 
vigor/' 

His  pulpit  oratory  was  of  rare  quality  and  power.  "From 
the  high  old-fashioned  pulpit  his  face  beamed  down,  it  may  be 
said,  like  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  his  voice  floated  down  like  a 
voice  from  higher  spheres.  It  was  a  voice  of  rare  power  and 
attraction,  clear,  flowing,  melodious,  sliglitly  plaintive,  so  as. 
curiously  to  catch  and  win  upon  the  hearer's  sympathy.  Its 
melody  and  pathos  in  the  reading  of  a  hymn  was  alone  a  charm 
that  might  bring  men  to  the  listening,  like  the  attraction  of 
sweet  music.  Often,  too,  when  signs  of  physical  frailty  were 
apparent,  it  might  be  said  that  his  speech  was  watched  and 
waited  for  with  that  sort  of  hush  as  if  one  was  waiting  to  catch 
his  last  earthly  words." 

He  died  of  fever  in  1842  and  was  buried  at  Bennington,  Vt. 

His  nephew,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Jr.,  was  a  poet 
of  some  reputation,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1818,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  was  taught  by 
Charles  Sumner.  He  went  to  Illinois  and  lived  for  eighteen 
months  in  a  log  hut  built  by  himself  on  the  prairie.  He 
afterwards  moved  to  Cincinnati  and  became  interested  in  literary 
work,  connecting  himself  with  "The  Gazette,"  but  in  1842,  the 
year  his  uncle  for  whom  he  was  named  died,  he  returned  to> 
Massachusetts  and  married  the  sister  of  Margaret  Fuller,  settling 
at  Concord. 

Emerson  sent  some  of  young  Channing's  verses  to  Carlyle, 
who  found  them  "worthy  indeed  of  reading,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
the  poem  on  Death  particularly  being  "the  utterance  of  a  valiant 
and  noble  heart."  Carlyle  thought  to  hear  more  of  him  in 
rhyme  or  prose. 
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His  Miltouic  line, 

"■        "If  my  bark  sinks,  'tis  to  another  sea," 

like  the  best  poetic  product  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  their 
associates,  was  meritorious  because  it  packed  more  thought  in 
verse  than  prose  could  express."     He  contributed  to  the  '^Dial" 

isays  called .  The  Youth  of  the  Poet  and  Painter.    He  has  pub- 

ished   five  volumes  of  poems,  The  Woodman,  Near  Home,  The 

Wanderer,  two  volumes  of  prose  Conversations  in  Pome  between  an 

Artist,  a    Catholic,  and   a    Critic,  and    Thoreau,   the  Poet   and 

aturalist. 

His  son  Edward  Ohanning,  for  a  long  time  Professor  of 

istory  in  Harvard,  is  the  author  of  Town  and  Country  Govern- 
inent  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America,  Narragansett 
Planters,  and  Companions  of  Columbus.  He  holds  many  impor- 
tant memberships  in  historical  societies,  and  is  regarded  as  a  man 
of  great  culture  and  information. 

William  Henry  Channing,  nephew  of  William  Ellery 
Channing,  Sr.,  is  chiefly  known  as  his  uncle's  biographer.  He, 
too,  was  a  Unitarian  minister.  He  was  more  rationalistic  than 
his  uncle,  but  just  as  fervent,  if  this  were  possible,  in  his 
pulpit.  He  became  celebrated  for  his  oratory,  and  it  has  been 
said  his  eloquence  has  never  been  surpassed  in  this  country.  He 
lived  in  England  for  many  years,  being  pastor  of  the  Hope 
Street  Chapel,  Liverpool.  His  eldest  son  made  a  brilliant  record 
at  Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of  parliament.  His  eldest 
daughter   married   Edwin    Arnold,    England's    .noted   poet   and 

urnalist.     He  \vas  born  in  1810,  and  died  1884. 

He  has  written  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  and  the  life 
his  cousin,  James  H.  Perkins.  His  own  life  was  written 
y  Octavius  B.  Frothingham.     After  the  war  he  lived  in  Eng- 

nd,  only  visiting  America  in  1880.     He  died  in  London,  De- 

mber,  1884. 
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William  Ellery  Channing's  works  are  : 

Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Writings 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  John  Milton, 

Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Essay  on  Self  Culture, 

F^nelon,  Essay  on  the  Importance  and  Means  of  a 

Addresses  on  War,  National  Literature, 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  The  Slavery  Question, 

A  Tract  on  Emancipation,  The  Duty  of  the  Free  States, 
The  Perfect  Life  (sermons). 


HISTOMY  REVIEW. 

1,  Wliat  President  received  every  electoral  vote  ? 

2,  Hoiv  tnanif  States  voteil? 

3,  What    departtnents    of    government    are    established 

under  the  Constitution? 

4,  Define  each, 

5,  Of  what  does  Congress  consist? 

6,  What  is  an  elector  ? 

7,  Who  compose  the  House  of  Representatives? 

8,  How  old  must  one  be  to  become  a  Representative? 

9,  How  long  must  he  have  been  a  citizen  of  the    United 

States  ? 
10*     What  else  is  requisite? 
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LOUIS  AGASSIZ. 

FRIBOURG,   SWITZERLAND. 

1873. 

Madison.  Grant. 

"  His  investigations  and  discoveries  in  the  natural  sciences  have  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  men  of  all  time."— HarVs  Am.  Literature. 

America's  pride  in  Agassiz  makes  her  claim  him  as  her  child. 
By  rights  Switzerland  is  his  birthplace,  although  America  was 
his  home.  His  father  and  grandfathers  for  six  generations  were 
ministers.  His  mother  was  Rose  Mayor  the  daughter  of  a  physi- 
cian in  Cudxefin.  This  mother  was  a  woman  of  high  endow- 
ments and  rare  culture,  and  she  it  was  who  directed  the  early 
studies  of  the  boy.  His  full  name  was  Louis  John  Rudolph 
Agassiz,  and  he  was  born  at  Fribourg,  Switzerland.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  and  a  younger  brother  were  sent  to  Berne  to 
school,  and  it   was  at  this  school   he   acquired  that  taste  and 

nowledge  for  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  which  proved  so 

aluable  to  him  in  later  investigations. 
The  mother  of  Agassiz  lived  to  a  very  old  age.  Louis  was 
her  favorite  son,  and  she  trained  him  with  the  utmost  care.  It 
was  a  great  grief  to  her  that  his  love  for  science  should  take  him 
so  far  from  her.  Longfellow  in  his  poem  read  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Agassiz's  birth  alludes  to  this. 


And  the  mother  at  home  says,  Hark  ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn  ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

And  my  boy  does  not  return." 


IH  It  is  related  that  when  the  poem  was  read,  Agassiz,  whose 
IBead  had  been  bent  at  first,  raised  his  flushed  face  when  this  verse 
l^vas  reached,  and  made  no  effort  to  keep  back  the  gathered 
l^pars. 

When   Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  visited  her  in  1857,  she 
nded  him  on  leaving,  a  bunch  of  pansies — ^^Take  these  to  my 

*See  illustration.  343 
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boy  "she  said,  "and  tell  him  3Ies  pensees  sont  toutes  pour  liiV^ 
(My  thoughts  are  all  for  him). 

When  a  mere  lad  he  would  collect  all  sorts  of  specimens,  show- 
ing a  curiosity  to  know  more  of  them.  His  first  collection  of 
fishes  dates  from  this  period.  While  his  father  was  pastor  at  Orl^e, 
in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  Agassiz  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  clergyman  Fivaz  who  encouraged  him  in  his  scientific 
studies,  interesting  him  particularly  in  botany.  He  continued 
his  studies  at  Lausanne,  then  went  to  Zurich  to  study  medicine, 
but  it  was  at  Munich,  several  years  later,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  devote  his  time  to  his  favorite  study,  zoology.  There  he 
organized  a  club  called  the  "Little  Academy,"  and  he  became  its 
presiding  officer.  Many  famous  scientists  have  emanated  from 
this  little  club.  Martins  persuaded  Agassiz  to  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fishes  that  he  had  collected  in  his  expedition  to  Brazil, 
and  the  work,  arduous  as  it  was,  was  so  well  done  that  it  brought 
him  at  once  to  the  notice  of  geologists,  who  ranked  him  as  one 
of  the  best  ichthyologists  of  the  age.  He  then  devoted  special 
attention  to  fossil  fishes. 

After  receiving  his  degree  in  medicine  and  his  degree  in  phi- 
losophy, he  commenced  his  Natural  History  of  the  Fresh -water 
Fishes  of  Europe,     This  was  published  in  part  in  1840. 

Paris,  however,  was  the  center  of  scientific  investigation  in 
Europe,  and  the  ambitious  young  man  longed  to  go  there.  By 
the  liberality  of  an  uncle  and  a  friend  this  wish  was  at  last  grati- 
fied. It  was  in  Paris  that  he  met  the  specialists  in  every  depart- 
ment, the  distinguished  Humboldt  leading  the  brilliant  circle  of 
scientists.  Agassiz  had  dedicated  his  first  book  to  Cuvier  the  great 
French  naturalist,  so  he  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from 
him,  who  not  only  admitted  him  to  his  family  circle,  but  placed 
all  the  valuable  treasures  of  the  museums  in  Paris  at  his  service. 
He  also  transferred  to  his  young  disciple  all  the  material  collected 
for  his  own  work  on  fishes  after  seeing  the  drawings  of  the  young 
naturalist,  and  he  aided  him  in  every  other  way.  Humboldt  be- 
came too  a  firm  friend  and  patron.    One  can  easily  trace  the  influ- 
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«nce  of  these  two  men  upon  the  life-work  of  Agassiz.  Both  vio- 
lently opposed  the  development  theory  as  advanced  at  that  time  by 
•GeofFroy,  and  later  by  Darwin.  Agassiz  was  always  uncompromis- 
ingly opposed  to  this  theory.  "He  insisted  that  genera,  species, 
families,  orders,  and  classes  were  natural,  not  arbitrary  divisions; 
that  there  were  no  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  theory 
of  evolution  supposes;  and  as  firmly  insisted  that  a  personal 
Deity  presided  over  successive  creations,  and  that  the  connection 
to  be  traced  in  successive  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  as  found  in 
•geology,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  only,  and  not  a  physical 
genetic  connection." 

Agassiz's  greatest  work  was  his  Recherches  sw  les  Poissons 

JFossiles  (Work  upon  Fossil  Fishes).     He  spent  several  summers 

in  the  Alps  and  collected  his  material  for  iJtudes  sur  les  Glaciers 

(Studies  upon  the  Glaciers).     He  erected  a  station  on  the  middle 

of  the  Aar  glacier,  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  and  twelve 

miles  from  any  human  habitation,  and  from  this  point  he  took 

is  observations. 

It  was  in  1846  that  he  came  to  this^  country  with  a  twofold 

object.     The  first  was  to  study  the  geology  and  natural  history 

of  this  country,  and  the  other  was  to  deliver,   at  Humboldt^s 

uggestion,   a  series  of  lectures  on   Comparative  Embryology  at 

he  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.     Agassiz  spoke  with  a  slight 

ccent,  but  nevertheless  his  lectures  were  appreciated;  so  much 

o  indeed  that  he  was  urged  to  deliver  a  course  on  glacial  phe- 

omena.     He  took  a  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 

hen  a  more  extended  trip  to  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida,  and  the 

cordiality  shown   him,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  him, 

ade  him  determine  thereafter  to  make  the  United  States  his 

lome.     He  accej)ted  the  Professorship  of  Zodlogy  and  Geology 

it  Cambridge,  Mass., — a  chair  specially  created  for  him  by  Mr. 

iawrence.     There  he  attracted  many  brilliant  young  men  of  the 

who  have  since  become  leading  naturalists  in  the  country; 

imong  them  may  be  mentioned  his  own  son  Alexander.     During 

►ne  of  the  summer  vacations  he  took  twelve  of  his  pupils  on  an 
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exploring  jaunt  around  Lake  Superior  and  the  result  was  his 
book  entitled  Lake  Superior;  Its  Physical  Characteristics.  He 
had  already  prepared  a  text-book  on  Zoology. 

His  health  failed  and  he  was  advised  to  take  a  sea  voyage. 
Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Thayer  of  Boston  he  visited 
Brazil.  Then  in  1871,  when  the  Coast  Survey  sent  out  the  new 
steamer  '^Hassler''  around  Cape  Horn,  Agassiz  was  invited  to 
take  the  trip  in  the  interest  of  science.  He  gained  very  much 
valuable  information  about  the  phenomena  of  South  America^ 
made  careful  observations  about  deep  sea  soundings  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  and  collected  rare  specimens  in  natural 
history. 

In  1873  John  Anderson  gave  the  Penikese  Island  and  money 
sufficient  to  endow  there  a  school  of  Natural  History.  This  car- 
ried out  a  long  desired  project  of  Agassiz  and  the  first  summer 
was  in  every  way  a  success,  teacher  and  pupils  being  enthusiastic 
about  the  work. 

Whittier  gives  us  in  his  ^'Prayer  of  Agassiz"  a  beautiful  idea 
of  the  founding  of  this  school: 

"  On  the  isle  of  Penikese, 
Ringed  about  by  sapphire  seas, 
Fanned  by  breezes  salt  and  cool, 
stood  the  master  with  his  school. 

::i  :■,  Sf  it  At  ■f 

Said  the  master  to  the  youth ; 

'  We  have  come  in  search  of  truth, 

Trying  with  uncertain  key 

Door  by  door  of  mystery ; 

We  are  reaching  through  His  laws, 

To  the  garment-hem  of  cause, 

Him  the  endess,  unbegun, 

The  unnamable,  the  one 

Light  of  all  our  light,  the  source. 

Life  of  life,  and  force  of  force. 

As  with  fingers  of  the  blind 

We  are  groping  here  to  find 

What  the  hieroglyphics  mean 

Of  the  unseen  in  the  seen, 

What  the  thought  which  underlies 

Nature's  masking  and  disguise. 

Of  our  weakness  made  aware 
On  the  threshold  of  our  task. 
Let  us  light  and  guidance  ask, 
Let  us  pause  in  silent  prayer.'  " 
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DEATH  OF  AGASSIZ. 

'■  In  the  lap  of  sheltering  seas 
Rests  the  isle  of  Penikese  ; 
But  the  lord  of  the  domain 
Comes  not  to  his  own  again  ; 

«  «  #  #  ::«  Jls 

He  alone  could  fitly  speak 
And  one  name  forevermore 
Shall  be  uttered  o'er  and  o'er, 
By  the  waves  that  kiss  the  shore. 


He  returned  to  his  home  in  Cambridge  and  after  a  few 
months'  illness  died.  He  was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn  and  a 
I^Jlarge  rough  boulder  brought  from  the  Aar  Glacier  is  his  monu- 
ment, and  there  it  stands  shaded  by  beautiful  pines  from. 
Switzerland. 

He  had  received  every  honor  that  the  scientific  man  could 
desire.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science, — 
indeed,  he  was  a  member  of  nearly  every  scientific  society  in 
Europe.  He  had  conferred  upon  him  before  he  was  thirty  years 
Id  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin. 

1^-^  His  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gary  Agassiz,  aided  in  editing 
^P**  Louis  Agassiz  ;  His  Life  and  Gorrespondence.''  She  married 
him  in  1850,  and  now  resides  in  Gambridge,  Mass.  She  trav- 
elled with  him  in  Brazil,  and  was  associated  in  many  of  his 
studies  and  writings,  so  was  especially  qualified  for  this  work. 
She  has  written  "A  First  Lesson  in  Natural  History,''  besides 
editing  "Geographical  Sketches." 

Agassiz  was  a  very  lovable  man,  childlike  in  social  intercourse, 

I  generous,  and  broad.  When  absorbed  in  the  investigations  of 
iome  subject  Agassiz  could,  as  it  were,  suspend  the  functions  ot 
lis  body — neither  sleep  nor  eat  for  days — only  smoke.  A  col- 
apse  would  naturally  follow.  It  was  this  that  shortened  his 
lays,  although  naturally  he  was  a  very  robust  man. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  he  wrote : 

The  Structure  of  Animal  Life,  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History, 

^Geological  Studies,  Journal  in  Brazil, 

Jomenclator  Zooligicus,  Bihliographia  Zooligicus. 


FANNY  FERN  (MRS.  PARTON). 

PORTLAND,    ME. 

1811.  1872. 

WRITER    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 

Madison.  Graut. 

"Fanny  Fern'^  is  not  so  much  talked  about  now,  but  once 
lier  writings  were  very  popular.  Sara  Payson  Willis,  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  1811,  was  educated  by  Miss  Catherine  Beecher, 
who  had  charge  of  the  school  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  her  sister 
Harriet  Beecher,  now  Mrs.  Stowe,  assisted  her.  At  twenty-three 
Sara  married  Mr.  Charles  Eldridge,  the  cashier  of  one  of  the 
leading  banks  in  Boston.  He  was  an  extravagant  man,  living 
far  beyond  his  income,  so  that  at  his  death  he  left  his  young 
widow  in  very  straitened  circumstances  with  two  children  to 
support.  She  was  a  brave  little  woman  and  set  to  work  at  once 
to  earn  a  living  with  her  needle.  She  remembered,  however, 
that  at  school  she  had  been  praised  for  her  compositions,  so 
determined  to  see  what  she  could  do  now  with  her  pen.  She 
wrote  some  sketches  for  a  Boston  paper  and  signed  her  name 
"Fanny  Fern."  Her  first  production  was  refused,  but  she  was 
not  discouraged;  she  sent  another,  and  finally  all  that  she  sent 
were  accepted  and  copied  widely  throughout  the  country.  The 
compensation  was  very  meagre,  however,  as  they  only  paid  her 
two  dollars  a  column. 

Every  one  kept  asking,  "\Yho  is  Fanny  Fern?''  but  she  was 
enabled  to  conceal  her  residence  and  personality  until  one  day 
Mr.  James  C.  Derby,  a  leading  publisher  in  New  York,  went 
to  Boston  to  confer  with  "Fanny  Fern''  about  publishing  her 
articles  in  book  form.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  her, 
but  finally  reached  her  humble  home  and  made  a  proposition  to 
give  her  one  thousand  dollars  for  her  articles,  or  to  pay  her  a 
royalty  on  each  copy.     He  foresaw  the  popularity  of  the  writer 
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and  her  works,  so  rather  advised  the  latter  proposition,  while 
she  was  inclined  to  accept  the  former.  She  took  his  advice,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  her  profits  were  ten  thousand  dollar?. 
Her  brother,  N.  P.  Willis,  advised  her  to  "  stick  to  her  needle," 
for  that  was  a  sure  living,  and  there  was  much  uncertainty  in 
literature;  but  when  she  refused  his  advice  and  entered  the  lit- 
erary field,  he  was  the  first  to  offer  his  congratulations.  He  was 
misjudged  by  his  sister,  who  portrayed  in  Ruth  Hall  his  char- 
acter as  "Hyacinth'^;  a  brother  who  paid  one  hundred  dollars 
»r  a  vase  while  his  sister  was  starving,  and  as  soon  as  she 
became  famous  was  then  ready  enough  to  say  ^'God  bless  you!" 
The  truth  was,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Eldridge  Willis  did 
aid  his  sister  in  her  struggles  for  support,  but  when  she  con- 
tracted the  marriage  with  Mr.  Farrington,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced,  he  ceased  to  have  any  communications  with  her.  His 
literary  tastes,  not  his  jealousy,  caused  him  to  refuse  his  sister's 
l^prticles  to  the  "  Home  Journal."  Mr.  James  Parton,  who  was 
a  man  of  marked  literary  ability,  was  then  sub-editor  of  the 
paper.  He,  wiser  than  Willis,  did  see  merit  in  the  articles  and 
insisted  upon  their  publication.  The  acquaintance  brought  about 
in  this  way  finally  resulted  in  a  marriage  in  1856.  Mr.  Parton 
of  course  had  to  retire  from  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Aldrich  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 

After  her  death  Mr.  Parton  married  Miss  Eldridge,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Fanny  Fern    by   her  first   marriage,  causing  an    unusual 
state  of  affairs  by   being  step-grandfather  to   his  own  children, 
^^^nd  step-father  to  his  own  wife. 

I^B   "Fanny  Fern's"  chief  works  are  Fern  Leaves,  Little  Ferns  for 

V^manny^s  Little  Friends,  Ruth  Hall,  Rose  Clark,  Fresh  Leaves,  and 

^^^he  Play-day  Booh.    Before  her  death  she  received  one  hundred 

^dollars  a  column  for  her  stories.     She  died  in  1872  at  her  home 

I^Ki  New  York.     Her  last  words  were  some  directions  about  the 

care  of  her  little  granddaughter.     "Put  her  to  bed  early,  and  if 

I  die  in  the  night  don't  wake  her  to  tell  her  before  morning. 

It  will  soon  be  over." 


THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 

CHESTER   COUNTY,     PENN. 

1822.  1872. 

Monroe.  Grant. 

When  Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  father  died  in  1839  his 
mother  apprenticed  him  to  a  tailor,  but  he  ran  away  and  hired 
himself  to  a  cigar-maker  in  Philadelphia,  and  finally  the  young 
boy  of  seventeen  went  to  Cincinnati  and  took  a  position  in  the 
studio  of  Clevenger  the  sculptor  to  study  art.  There  he  learned 
to  paint  signs  and  attended  school  at  intervals.  He  afterwards 
learned  to  paint  in  oils.  He  rapidly  attracted  the  attention  of 
eminent  persons  by  painting  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  day,  such  as  Benjamin  Harrison  who  after- 
wards became  President  of  the  United  States.  He  decided  to 
move  to  New  York  in  1841,  thinking  he  could  find  a  wider  field 
for  his  art.  He  was  then  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a  year 
afterward  he  went  to  Boston,  and  shortly  to  Philadelphia, 
moving  about  in  a  restless  sort  of  way,  occasionally  writing  for 
periodicals;  his  real  literary  work  began  in  1843,  when  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  lyrics  in  the  *' Boston  Courier."  These  poems 
were  collected  and  published  in  Boston  four  years  later,  and  the 
following  year  his  Lays  and  Ballads  appeared  in  Philadelphia. 

He  wrote  a  prose  romance  entitled  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Great 
Saint  Bernard  which  came  out  in  successive  numbers  of  a  maga- 
zine, but  was  afterwards  published  in  book  form  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  not  until  1855  that  his  longest  work.  The  New  Pastoral, 
appeared.  This  consisted  of  thirty-seven  books  in  blank  verse 
and  described  those  beautiful  regions  of  Pennsylvania  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  habits  of  the  primitive 
farmers.  This  poem  also  portrays  the  pioneer  life  of  a  family 
of  emigrants,  and  consists  of  sketches  of  rural  and  home  life  so 
truthfully  drawn  that  it  is  no  less  valuable  to  history  than  it  is 
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attractive  as  poetry.  His  verse  is  always  musical  even  when 
irregular.  His  earlier  poems  are  the  inspiration  of  foreign  song 
and  story,  and  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  these  is  Drifting, 
^written  after  a  visit  to  Naples  in  1867.  -- — ^^-^  •-- 

My  soul  today 

Is  far  away, 
Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay  ; 

My  winged  boat, 

A  bird  afloat, 
Swims  round  the  purple  peaks  remote. 

Round  purple  peaks 

It  sails  and  seeks 
Blue  inlets  and  their  crystal  creeks, 

Where  high  rocks  throw. 

Through  deeps  below, 
A  duplicated  golden  glow. 

Over  the  rail 

My  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail; 

A  joy  intense 

The  cooling  sense 
Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Where  summer  sings  and  never  dies  ; 

O'er  veiled  with  Vines, 

She  glows  and  shinos 
Among  her  future  oil  and  wines. 

O  happy  ship 

To  rise  and  dip, 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip 

O  happy  crew 

My  heart  with  you 
Sails,  and  sails,  and  sings  anew ! 

No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  mc  with  its  loud  uproar ! 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise ! 

He  went  abroad  in  1850  and  1853  During  the  last  visit  he 
ras  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter.     Both  died  suddenly 

Florence  of  a  prevailing  disease  The  last  years  of  his  life 
'^ere  spent  in  Rome,  Italy. 

During  the  AYar  between  the  States  he  came  over  to  America 
pd  gave  some  public  readings  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  and 
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recited  his  war  songs  in  the  camps  of  the  Union  army.  He 
died  while  on  another  visit  to  this  country  in  1872. 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read  is  as  much  known  in  art  circles  as  he 
is  in  literature.  His  paintings  have  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. Many  of  them  deal  with  mythological  and  allegorical 
subjects.  The  best  known  of  these  are  ^'The  Lost  Pleiad," 
'^Undine/'  "The  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall,"  and  "The  Star  of 
Bethlehem."  His  painting  of  "Longfellow's  Children"  has  been 
widely  photographed  and  copied. 

His  other  literary  works  not  mentioned  above  are  : 

The  Home  by  the  Sea,  Sylvia,  or  the  Lost  Shepherd  aud  Other 

A  Voyage  to  Iceland,  Poems, 

Rural  Poems,  The  Wagoner  of  the  AUeghanies, 

Sheridan's  Ride,  A  Summer  Story, 

The  Good  Samaritans. 


HISTORY  BEJIEW. 

.!»     Who  was  the  Presiflent  of  the  Confederacy? 

2,  Where  ivas   the  first  great  battle  of  the  war  fought? 

Which  side  ivas  victorious? 

3,  When  tvas  the  battle  of  Bull  Run?     Who  ivas  victo^ 

rious  ? 

4,  When  and  by  whom  was  Xew  Orleans  taken? 

5,  Who  eoniinanded  at  Vicksburg?    What  was  the  result 

of  the  battle  ? 

6,  What    vessels    ivere    engaged    at    Hampton   Roads? 

Which  was  victorious? 

7,  Who  invented  the  Monitor?     What  called? 

8,  Who  succealed    General   Joseph  E,  Johnston  in  com~ 

mand  of  the  Confederate  forces? 

9,  Who  succeeded  General  McClellan  in  co^nmand  of  the 

Union  Army? 
10,     What  generals  commanded  at  the  Battle  of  Antietam? 
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JAMES  BARRON  HOPE. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1827.  "      '  1887. 

j    John  Quiucy  Adams.  Cleveland. 

In  enumerating  the  poets  of  America  the  author  of  The  Charge 
of  Balahlava  must  not  be  omitted.  He  was  a  native  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Before  the 
war  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Elizabeth  City. 
He  had  won  some  literary  distinction  from  a  series  of  poems 
that  he  had  published  in  a  Baltimore  periodical,  using  the  pen- 
name  of  Henry  Ellen,  Esq.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army 
in  1861,  and  was  captain  and  quartermaster,  serving  during  the 
entire  war.  At  the  close,  when  the  conquered  soldiers  returned 
ito  their  homes  penniless  and  with  spirits  almost  crushed,  James 
Barron  Hope  was  roused  to  action  by  being  chosen  to  assume  the 
charge  of  the  public  schools  in  Norfolk,  his  native  town.  At  the 
same  time  he  edited  the  Norfolk  ^^  Landmark''  a  daily  newspaper. 
On  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  a  joint  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  invited  him  to  deliver  an 
address  entitled  Arms  and  the  Man.  This  afterwards  appeared 
with  other  poems.  His  writings  include  Leoni  di  3Ionota,  Elegiac 
Ode,  and  Other  Poems,  and  Under  the  Empire,  but  not  one  has 
any  more  poetic  merit  than  The  Charge  of  Balaklava.  ^^This,'' 
as  the  ** Literary  Messenger''  said,  "combines  all  the  wild  and 
incongruous  elements  of  battle,  victory,  defeat,  death,  and  glory 
in  its  triumph  and  rhythm." 

It  is  almost  impossible  by  short  extracts  to  give  a  full  con- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  his  poems.  In  Leoni  di  Monota  there 
are  thought,  dramatic  effect,  and  the  evidences  of  swift  observa- 
tion, but  all  so  closely  linked  that  the  poem  cannot  be  judged 
by  fragments. 
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In  Summer  Studies  one  is  reminded  of  summer  sounds  and 
sylvan  scenes.  His  devotion  to  the  lost  cause  is  shown  in  his 
memorial  songs.  From  one  recited  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Warrenton,  Va.,  Memorial  Shaft  the  following  lines  are  quoted: 

"  We  come  to  raise  this  mournful  shaft 
Above  the  consecrated  dust 
Of  heroes,  who  laid  down  their  lives 
For  what  they  deemed  most  just. 

Antigone  herself  was  not 
More  tender  in  her  pious  care 
Of  her  dead  brother,  thau  to-day 
Virginia's  daughters  are. 

They  need  no  Almoners  of  fame 
To  give  them  laurel  crown  or  bust; 
Their  deeds  will  live  when  shaft  and  urn 
Have  crumbled  into  dust! 

A  Roman  Emperor,  when  death 
Stood  full  before  his  steadfast  eye, 
Cried  out  and  said,  '  Come  lift  me  up, 
For  I  would  standing  die.' 

And  they  died  standing  in  the  cause 
Of  the  great  South,  on  Honor's  field- 
Here  every  patriot  hero  sleeps 
On  unsurrendered  shield." 

There  is  not  one  commonplace  line  in  his  Yorktown  Cen- 
tennial poem.     In  his  own  w^ords  it  has  been  said  of  him, 

"A  King  once  said  of  a  Prince  struck  down, 
Taller  he  seems  in  death ; 
And  this  speech  holds  true  for  now  as  then, 
'Tis  after  death  we  measure  men. 
And  as  mists  of  the  past  are  rolled  away. 
Our  heroes  who  died  In  their  tatters  gray 
Grow  taller  and  greater  in  all  their  parts, 
Till  they  fill  our  minds  as  they  filled  our  hearts. 
And  for  those  that  lament  them  there's  this  relief, 
That  Glory  sits  by  the  side  of  Grief, 
Yes,  they  grow  taller  as  the  years  pass  by 
And  the  World  learns  how  they  can  do  and  die." 


JANE  TANDY  CROSS. 


HARRODSBURG,  KY. 

1817. 
Monroe. 

7^^ 

1870 
Johnson 

i 


Jane  Tandy  (Chinn)  Cross  was  born  in  Harrodsburg,  Ky., 
1817.  Her  father  was  Judge  Chinn  of  that  place.  She  was 
educated  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  at  Mrs.  Tevis's  boarding-school. 
She  was  scarcely  eighteen  when  she  married  Hon.  Ben  Hardin 
of  her  native  State,  and  accompanied  him  to  Cuba,  where  he  was 
forced  to  go  for  his  health.  He  lived  only  seven  years  after 
marriage,  leaving  her  with  three  little  children  to  supj^ort.  In 
six  years  she  married  Dr.  Joseph  Cross,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  Every  one  knows  the  life  of  a 
Methodist  minister's  wife.  From  that  time,  as  she  expressed  it, 
her  life  was  as  roving  as  an  Arab's,  yet  happy  withal,  for  true 
happiness  consists  in  duty  faithfully  performed.  The  crowning 
glory  of  Mrs.  Cross's  life  was  her  Christianity.  She  was  devoted 
to  her  church,  full  of  faith  and  good  works,  and  a  helpmeet  to 
her  husband. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  Kentucky,  two  in  Tennessee,  five 
months  in  Alabama,  and  four  years  in  South  Carolina.  Then 
they  travelled  in  Europe  a  year  and  returning  to  Spartanburg 
engaged  in  teaching.  In  1859  they  moved  to  Texas,  where  she 
remained  until  she  ^^refugeed"  to  Georgia  during  the  Civil  War. 

Her  Southern  sentiments  were  so  intense  that  she  and  her 
daughters  were  imprisoned  at  Camp  Chase  for  six  months.  Six 
Months  wider  a  Cloud,  a  series  of  letters  filled  with  amusing 
and  pathetic  incidents  of  prison  life,  was  written  after  they  were 
released,  and  received  with  enthusiasm  by  her  readers.  She  was 
known  to  the  literary  world  before  this,  for  w^hile  in  Europe  she 
had  sent  charming  letters  to  the  "Christian  Advocate,"  "Charles- 
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ton  Courier,"  and  other  periodicals.  While  in  Georgia  she  pub- 
lished From  the  Calm  Center.  Her  books  were  mostly  written  for 
little  children,  Heart  Blossoms,  Wayside  FloweretSj  Bible  Glean- 
ings,  and  Drift- Wood. 

She  spoke  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  fluently.  Her  transla- 
tion of  a  Spanish  story  gives  us  an  idea  of  her  knowledge  of 
that  language.  Her  poetry  is  usually  very  sad.  The  poem 
To  Mariana  Cross  is  touchingly  beautiful.  It  was  written  in 
memory  of  her  only  child  by  her  last  marriage  who  died  in  her 
fourteenth  year.  Mrs.  Cross  herself  died  in  1870.  The  fol- 
lowing tribute  is  paid  by  one  of  her  old  pupils,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smithy 
of  Georgia: 

'^  Mrs.  Cross  was  a  remarkable  woman  in  many  respects.  Her 
genial  feeling,  and  her  elegant  manners  rendered  her  a  delight- 
ful companion.  As  a  conversationalist  she  was  unequalled.  She 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  teacher,  and  she  was  eminently 
qualified  for  that  profession.  She  seemed  to  discover  intuitively 
the  mental  caliber  of  her  scholars,  their  strong  and  weak  points,, 
and  inspired  them  with  ambition  and  zeal.  Her  sympathy  and 
interest  in  their  duties,  her  lectures,  reading  and  varied  means  of 
imparting  information,  assured  her  a  success  rarely  equalled. 
Her  personal  magnetism  was  great,  and  she  gave  an  impetus  for 
good  to  many  who  have  since  taken  their  places  as  useful  and 
exemplary  members  of  society.  Rest  thee,  sweet  spirit !  Thy 
blessed  words,  thy  prayers,  thy  tears,  thy  holy  life  will  purify 
and  point  many  to  an  immortality  with  thee  in  Heaven." 
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What  noted  writer  was  said  to  have  been  "  either  crazy  or  a  fool 

Who  was  noted  for  great  personal  beauty  ?  -■'■,., 

Of  whom  was  it  said,  "  That  boy  was  not  made  for  nothijpg"  ?  "  //i  ^ 

What  book  did  James  T.  Fields  rescue  from  oblivion  ?    nI^  ^-'        * 

Who  could  pick  up  fish  and  game  without  frightening  them?    V-         j  ,  ,  ^ 

Who  founded  a  school  of  Natural  History  on  an^island?    .  p  ^-    ^-^^--  V 

Who  was  Ruth  Raskins?  j*  y\      '   ".   ^    C/*^  >^lr^''^ M-^^L- 

Who  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  in  debt  ?  '  ^  \  I  ^.  *^'C-  -^-/^  yy 

Who  rocked  his  own  chair  thinking  he  was  rocking  the  bc6y's  ^J^^^^^^y  r^^^AJjLv^  ^ 

Who  put  "  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains  "  to  music i't,^^»i^^*"'*^^'(^ 

Whose  teacher  was  Worcester  the  maker  of  the  dictionary  ?  /()p{5l^(t,<(^>-'\Xi<.><'-''^^  .j    I 

Who  was  reproved  for  wearing  ribbons  too  bright  for  her  age  ?^V  '"^■^;^i-«^''v-t-^  T  *n-*'-f«^ 


reproved  for  wearing 
Whose  singing  master  adyised  him  to  stay  at  home?    ^vv- 
Who  was  Patty  Lee  ?  '  /  ;    *     ♦  .^    .    ,    . 

In  what  was  Thoreau  eccentric?  y  ''        ^ 

Who  said  he  was  as  old  as  the  railroad  ?    ^^'V;^^'/^'"^ 
Who  wrote  "  Young  Marooners  "  ?'>H-'''<'~^  "v<i     •  -^~*'-  ''^  '^' 
Who  insisted  on  eating  pie  for  breakfast? 
Who  was  the  son  of  a  sea-qaptair>  ?  \*\^  , 
Who  was  Annabel  Lee ?  /  .4    '>^'^jC-^ 

Relate  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  ]^m  "  Two  Angels.'*  S  3  ^ 


-u^>-VV<^ 


What  was  Margaret  Fuller's  fate  ?  >^.,<vi'-^y^>f,^(/---  »«.  y^A..^^/v,<4^V*  /-^< 

Who  was  Lyman  Beeeher  </l^  '  M-^   't'ijr^ClyJ^yrJ'^-^^   ^  /j-*''*--^*-       ^ 

always  morning  "  ^i.{^U{J^  C»^«-<*Xvjy    ^,^  , 
his  teacher  of  mathematimf  !^j£-M^'>^  t*^ .  /  ^^-M^ 


Who  said,  "At  Emerson's  house  it  is 
Who  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  his  te 
What  author  was  lame  for  three  years  ?  "^j 

Whose  aspiration  was  "  to  climb  upward '  ;  >t.    .     ,       v    v—  . 

What  did  Matthew  Arnold  consider  the  best  prose  work  of  this  century^  >  it  •   ^ 
Whose  father  was  burned  to  death?    /^  ^^_  *'' 

Who  wasGreenough?  p<  '^^^v\^  ^ 

Who  was  "Blue-eyed  Mary '"f.     '  .         '     j  *fl       ^ 

Who  was  asked  if  he  were  "  a  man  or  an  angel ''  "m/ f1..-<,Xy^''C-«^t-.-'*-''l^^-^^ 
Upon  the  lintels  of  whose  door  should  hospitality  have  been  graven  ?  ^^y^-i^ 
Whose  husband  was  James  Partonfy.-i  '  \>  ,      ^ 

Who  was  paid  S500  a  night  for  his  lectures ?//<,(  J  '-   '  /  )'\^X  C"  j^f  '  f.  ■ 
Who  worked  a  butterfly  over  an  ink  spot  on  her  husband's  dressing  gown.;yc^^^;' 
Where  did  Willis  get  his  middle  name?  '  .    1.    ^.-   ;,.     '    '  /  •      v-    —•    '  •    '    ;    ' 
Of  whom  was  i^  said,  "  He'll  never  k,uow  more  than  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the 
rjiiu"  ?     '^  ,'  y    •  ■  -  V    ,      -.  '/  ) 


■39.    Who  advocated  buying  the  slaves  from  the  South  ?  ^M^  \  ,( 


ae  Brook  Farm  Community  Vyk'"^''^-  a*      ^_ 
her  two  husbands.       \^ /?  [f 


Who  were  members  of  the  Brook  Farm  Community  Vykt  v^ 

What  was  Hughes's  opinionpf  Lo  "   ~ 

Who  was  Fanny  Fern  ^Su^a^oVn^ 

Who  was  Sophia  Peabody?^<^^ 

Who  was  H.  H.  ?    Name  her  two  h 

Who  cried  when  his  pet  chickens  ■were  killed?  U.f^  ^^"Xif  rif -*  ^,- 


Whose  memory  failed  him?  f-yyx^^i^^O-^i^     jf  \ 
Who  tried  "  to  yoke  the  off  ox  on  the  near  side"  ?  ,/>^^' 
Who  wrote  "  Order  for  a  dictate  y(X£,x^^<(^  C^UA '  v 
Who  wrote  "  Spinning '''^/ ^/  ^' 
Who  said,  "If  my  bark  smts,  it  is  to  another  sea 
What  author  of  this  period  has  a  son  writing  now  ^ 


.r>^ 


vw^^  '/ 


H-Mk^^'^tt.j^A.uJi^ 
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52.  Who  was  Agassiz's  moth-er  ?  jt^-'OJL  /H^^/O^     ^  ^^, , 

53.  To  whose  funeral  was  a  harp  of  yellow  jonqufls  sent?  ^pi-^t.'^-j^i^yC^-O^ '^ 

54.  What  was  the  "  Little  Academy  "  ?  <J  ^  'T  I  -^  ^j^j^JUIj^ 

55.  Who  made  Emerson  laugh  too  much?  W^^^-^^^^^^-^      ^  '^gl/^  J 

56.  Who  was  called  the  "  Prince  of  AHleric^aJLiter^t/Ure  Jd^  whom?  TaaM^,  ,  v 

57.  Who  Avas  a  pupil  of  Catherine  Beecher? "7  '-'. '--^    ''     \/' ''   '    " 
S6.  Who  wrote  ' '  Scarlet  Letter ' '  ?  rfo,^  -t  ^ '    '-  t-'^-sV*-'*^--- 

59.  Who  spoke  with  a  slight  accent  ?  Z^/"'  ""  c^^     /    ■ 

60.  Who  first  advocated  ^Vomaa'a  Righig?. '/  ^  ^     jyy^^^AJcJ. 

61.  Who  Avas  Virginia  Clemm?  y^A,|  '   ^    <^>y^  V^yJ   -     /j 

62.  Who  had  "  the  seeing  eye,  but  not  the  ^rKfJlgOTfid^?  ^-^'^U.-A-A^'1^7-V' 

63.  Who  had  Sunday  gatherings?  QfCA^  ^  ^    «y      |      i  -  J!lR,4^V 

64.  Who  was  the  first  editor  of  "  Youth's ^ompanion  "  i^^if't'^^^  »n3  y-      , 

65.  How  did  Poe  get  Allan  in  his  name  ^        ■  ,         -       v 

66.  Who  wrote  the  "  Potiphar  Papers  "  ?„^A^v  t  ^  (   U.  ,       >   . /a  f    . 

67.  What  is  pantheism  ?    Who  was  accuse^  of  believing  in  it?    ^.yyxAy\'^Qy(rw^_^ 

68.  Whose  mother  was  an  actress?    -^k-i  -^       .       .  . 


'68 
69. 

7L  Whowrote  "Biglow  Papers"  ?j^Vt^  I '-^^X,,^     O   Di  ''  fij} 

72.  Who  were  members  of  th^  transcendental  Club  ?  •*-  O^jT  ^'7'vv^A,'<^v-»A--^<-<kJ«Mi^'** ' 

73.  Who  was  tow-headed  ?    "^A  (  (  L  ^    '^'\    s.  / 'VC-d'^C-'V* 

74.  Who  were  the  two  sisters  Whittier  describes? 

75.  Who  believed  in  spiritualism 

76.  Who  wrote  the  "  Woodruff  Stories      .,^  ,  ^  _ 

77.  How  long  did  Phoebe  Gary  outlive  Alice?' /         ^  A       /[ ^  m.  ^^   ^ 

78.  Who  fell  in  love  with  his  brother^  s^eethlart?'^^^*^-.'^*^/*'*^^''*^^''^ 

79.  Who  wrote  "  Fable  for  Critics "  ^^/-y-)  ^.?->C--»  ^  j  ilP       - 

80.  Who  teased  Margaret  Fuller  abotit  her  Woman's  Rights  views  ?  /'f'A/^C-'  v/W ' 


Who  Avas  buried  above  Cheyenite  l^alls?^,  "^  .     \q 

Who  was  Lady  Blessington  ?    Friend  of  what  author  l)^eO^J(A>^ 

anscendental  Club  ?  •*-  -J^D  «'>vvt' 

<     C    (.  i      '^'\      K 

ttier  describes?    '>•» 

tones   QK|f^^-^>^.^i><C«i.<A.''C4iL 


Avhen  h^visbed  to  bekijpwnas  "  the  poet '^j,, 
called?  >>,-  -.1^-  ^.'^V^^^'t^u'*  i^,  > 
.nd?«^/.(<.v7  ^/?  '^^ 

t  lik$  the  face  of  aa«.f  ngel "  ^^^i^<\^,<^t<^**^^'^'^'^^^'^ 


81.  Who  had  to  make  their  own  lights  to  study  by  ?  ^/  v 

82.  Who  was  known  as  "the  traveller"  Avhen  h^visbed  to  be  ki)pwn  as  '' the  X)oet '^i^., 

83.  What  Avas  "  Young  Marooners  "  first  ( 

84.  Who  Avent  upon  Jefferson  Davis's  bond ' 

85.  Whose  face  "  beamed  from  the  pulpit  lik$  • 

86.  Who  lived  in  Athens,  Greece?    '^A  ^'   .  '.   '^\^  „ 

87.  Who  invented  the  scAving  machine,  but  received  no  credit  for  it?  ^\i,4-\/\yj(^ ' 

88.  Who  Avere  imprisoned  at  Camp  Chase?  t'^'V  ^    "'     ^"^    -* 

89.  Who  married  his  daughter's  gOA-erness?  .       ^    .  "  ,^ 

90.  Why  did  Thackeray  di^keW'illi^?<^  ^^  '  ,     ^ 

91.  Who  painted  her  face?// 1   »   ^*-     ^  ,  --    ,       ,     r 

92.  Who  befriended  the  Indians  ?  ^\  ,  ^/>^'   ^^         "  A     I     "^ 

93.  Who  Avas  expelled  from  College?    Why?     PaJ       — ^    U^  ^    J^ 

94.  Who  did  not  believe  in  a  hell?    "';  ^.^■  •j^'\^,  f-"^,         \     .        'v^        .  p 

95.  Who  Avas  reproved  for  reading  Shakespeare  on  Sunday  ?  /  /  i>  (    '/   lytAyL-O'L^ 

96.  Whose  home  Avas  "  Idlewild  '  ?  '^     /[ ,  ,'z/^  r 

97.  Who  was  to  American  literature  what  Jeffrey  .was  to  English  literature  ?   r    < 

98.  Who  AvasBaidneA'ertohavehada-^eIlday?(^j,^ji'\>l^ 

99.  Who  married  an  Italian  ?    *•  i\  ,t^  ^^^f  { (    \^  , 
100.  Who  wrote  "Ramona"?     ^       ;  \j 
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PLUS  QUESTIONS. 

1,  What  President  tvas  probably  talked  to  death? 

2,  Who  ivas  called  the  '^ Father  of  GreenbacTis^' 7^^^, 

3,  Who  first  used  the  expression  '^ Almighty  Dollar "fw,         ^  ,v 

4,  Who  tvas  the  last  President  to  wear  the  cocked  hatr^^l^iT^^^ 

5,  Who  first  wrote  ^^ United  States  of  America^ ^  ?  i^r^-^^  Vou^^^^^ 

6,  What  President  wrote  his  own  i*it'if«^ions?(5o6-^~6.^^*.-c-c-^ 

7,  Who  ivas  the  first  another  of  a  President  to  reside  at 
the  White  ^otese  ?-^/^<^xx.-^^.<,.,^^^.^ 

8,  The  White  House  is  a  copy  £f  tvhaU  biiildin^g  across '  ^*.-  v- 
the  Atlantic?  J)        /  >.  /  ^S^C^IA^^ ^"^  .,^<^^-^r\ 

9,  What  President  received  every  electoral  vote  but  owe^4l^^^*^ 
10,     When  ivas  the  ^^Era  of  Good,  Feeling  '^  ?  \  y-  ^i-'-^C 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PAUL  HAMILTON  HAYNE. 

CHARLESTON,   S.   C. 

1830.  1886. 

Andrew  Jackson.  Cleveland. 

"  Paul  Hayne  the  sweetest  songster  of  our  Sunny  Sonth."— Montgomery  Folsom. 
"  One  loves  Paul  Hayne  at  first  sight,  just  simply  because  he  can't  help  it." 

"  Sunshine  and  music  are  the  poet's  dower; 

He  sings  and  la!  the  land  is  wed  to  fame; 
It  may  have  wealth  and  excellence  and  power; 

But  o'er  them  all,  men  write  the  poet's  name ; 

'Tis  Burns's  land,  or  Schiller's  clime  or  Hayue's— 

O'er  every  ruler's  right  the  poet  reigns." 

—Benj.  S.  Parker. 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne — God's  New  Year  gift  to  his  parents 
and  their  rich  legacy  to  the  world — was  borji  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
January  1,  1830,  but  having  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  Georgia  is  claimed  by  "  The  Empire  State ''  as  her  best 
beloved  adopted  son.  In  colonial  times  his  English  ancestors 
settled  in  South  Carolina — of  which  State  his  uncle  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  the  distinguished  statesman  and  orator,  w^as  once  Gov- 
ernor. The  poet's  father  Lieutenant  Hayne,  a  naval  officer,  died 
at  sea  when  his  only  child  and  namesake  was  an  infant.  His 
saintly  mother  lived  with  the  son  at  "  Copse  Hill,"  his  noted 
home  among  the  pines,  until  her  death  a  few  years  ago.  In  his 
poem  dedicated  to  her,  he  thus  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the 
encouragement  she  gave  him  when  first  he  tried  his  wings  soon 
after  his  ninth  birthday  : 

"  Thou  didst  not  taunt  my  fledgling  song, 
Nor  view  its  flight  with  scorning ; 
The  bird  thou  saidst  grown  fleet  and  strong, 
Might  yet  outsoar  the  morning." 


'See  illustration.  350 
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PAUL    HAMILTON    HAYNE.  861 

►hn  Stuart  Mill  taught  that  the  ideal  marriage  is  the  result 
of  the  blending  of  the  lives  of  people  not  bound  alone  by  heart 
ties  but  also  possessing  corresponding  intellectual  gifts — congenial 
tastes  and  oneness  of  purpose  being  implied  requisites.  Such  a 
union  was  solemnized  when  Paul  Hayne,  May  20,  1852,  clasped 
as  his  own  the  hand  of  Mary  Middleton  Michel — the  hand  he 
afterwards  immortalized  as  The  Bonny  Brown  Hand  in  the  poem 
which  ends  with  these  beautiful  lines  ; 

»"  That  little  hand,  that  fervent  hand  of  bonny  brown, 
The  hand  which  points  the  path  to  Heaven,  yet  makes  a  Heaven  of  earth." 

The  devotion  to  his  wife,  whose  name  is  inseparable  from 
lier  husband's  fame,  is  expressed  in  other  of  his  poems.  To  My 
Wife,  An  Anniversary,  Lovers  Autumn,  Ajjart,  A  Little  While  I 
Fain  Would  Linger   Yet,  and  in  the  following  lines : 


k 


O  deathless  love  that  lies 

In  the  clear  midnight  of  those  passionate  eyes  ! 

Joy  waneth  !    Fortune  flies  ! 

What  then  ?    Thou  still  art  here,  soul  of  my  soul,  my  wife  !  " 

—From  ths  Woods. 


Mrs.  Hayne's  father,  Dr.  Wm.  Michel,  of  Charleston,  was  the 
youngest  surgeon  in  the  army  of  !N^apoleon  Bonaparte.  In  1864 
Napoleon  III.  presented  him  with  a  medal  in  recognition  of 
his  "services  under  fire  on  the  field." 

Before  Paul  Hayne's  marriage  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
he  relinquished  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  a  literary 
career.  Delicate  from  childhood  he  was  incapacitated  for  field 
service  during  the  Civil  War,  therefore  became  an  aide  on  Gover- 
nor Pickens's  staff,  and  with  his  devoted  pen,  "mightier  than  the 
sword,"  by  such  appeals  as  the  poem   entitled    Charleston  en- 

Iouraged  his  countrymen  to  noble  deeds  and  nobler  dying  for 
:Our  South,"  as  he  termed  his  beloved  land.  His  unswerving 
jilegiance  to  her  in  war  and  peace,  as  well  as  his  genius,  won 
im  the  title  of  "The  Poet  of  the  South."  He  is  also  known 
as  "The  Poet  of  the  Pines,"  "The  Longfellow  of  the  South," 
and  "The  Lament  of  the  South."  His  loyalty  gained  him  uni- 
versal respect  and  entitles  him  to  the  love  of  every  true 
Southerner, 
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Speaking  of  ^'Copse  Hill,"  his  home  near  Grovetown,  Ga.^ 
Maurice  Thompson  says  :  "Glancing  at  the  little  dingy  house 
you  cannot  realize  that  here  lives  one  of  the  most  famous  poets 
of  the  world — Paul  H.  Hayne,  the  friend  and  peer  of  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  and  Whittier.  The  rough  interior  of  this 
home  completely  transformed  by  the  skillful  hands  of  his  loving 
wife  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  visit  it.  The  walls 
of  his  study  are  covered  with  well  chosen  illustrations  from  art 
journals  and  weeklies.  Copies  of  fine  pictures  in  this  homely 
form  and  likenesses  of  the  good  and  great  men  and  women  ot 
these  and  other  times  attract  immediate  attention  The  unique 
home-made  furniture,  the  carpenter's  bench  used  in  building  the 
cottage  changed  into  the  poet's  desk,  bookcases  made  of  boxes,, 
all  tastefully  covered  and  ornamented  with  papering  correspond- 
ing to  that  on  the  walls,  fascinate  the  beholder.  That  the  dainty 
and  frail-looking  little  wife  could  accomplish  such  work  and  at 
the  same  time,  soon  after  the  war,  do  the  cooking  and  washing 
for  the  family,  was  a  miracle  of  love,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  impossible.  Later  on,  with  the  burden  of  domestic  service 
greatly  lightened,  as  her  husband's  amanuensis  she  averaged  a 
thousand  letters  a  year,  besides  was  his  valued  critic,  and  often 
suggested  names  for  his  poems.'^ 

Writing  of  him,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston  said,  "There  is  no 
poet  in  America  who  has  written  more  lovingly  or  discriminat- 
ingly about  nature  in  her  ever  varying  aspects.  AVe  are  sure 
that  in  his  loyal  allegiance  to  her  he  is  not  a  whit  behind  Words- 
worth, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  often  a  grace 
that  the  old  Laker  lacks."  Her  favorite  among  his  poems  is 
Unveiled. 

Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  great  Boston  critic  and  essayist,  said,, 
in  his  review  of  Legends  and  Lyrics:  "It  contains  the  ripest  re- 
sults of  the  genius  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  Southern  poets. 
Daphles,  Cambyses  and  the  Macrobiayi  Boic,  Fortunio,  The  Story 
of  Glaucus  the  Thessalian,  and  especially  The  Wife  of  Brittany 
would,  if  published  under  the    name    of  the  author   of   ^The 
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arthly  Paradise/  obtain  at  once  a  recognition  on  both  sides  of* 
the  Atlantic.  We  cannot  see  that  the  American  poet  is  one 
whit  inferior  to  his  accomplished  English  contemporary  in  ten- 
derness and  ideal  charm,  while  we  venture  to  say  he  has  more 
than  Morris  the  true  poetic  enthusiasm  and  unwithholding  aban- 
l^tooument  to  the  sentiment  suggested  by  his  themes.  We  con- 
gratulate the  South  on  possessing  such  a  poet." 

In  indorsing  what  Whipple  said  of  Mr.  Hayne  as  a  narrative 
poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote,  '^This  is  high  praise,  but  it 
IH|s  well  merited  and  Mr.  Hayne  is  even  more  happy  in  his  lyrical 
than  in  his  narrative  poems.  Grace,  tenderness  and  truth  are 
characteristic  of  them  all.''  Bayard  Taylor  said  in  reference  to 
these  poems,  "  I  prefer  Mr.  Hayne's  atmosphere  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam Morris,  the  latter's  is  Novemberish  while  Mr.  Hayne's  is  the 
breath  of  May.'' 

In  regard  to  his  versatility  the  distinguished  Herman  Grimm 
of  Germany  wrote  of  the  Complete  Edition  of  his  Poems,  '^The 
circle  which  the  poems  embrace  is  great,  and  the  poet's  spirit  is 
everywhere  at  home." 

Eugene  L.  Didier,  one  of  Poe's  biographers,  said,  ^^His  many 
delicious  sonnets  have   earned   him  the  title    of  ^The   Sonnet 
Writer  of  America,'"  and  added,  ^'He  has  touched  all  the  chords 
of  his  lyre."     In  The  Mountain  of  the  Lovers  we  enjoy  a  glimpse 
of  the  quaint  charm  of  the  old  chronicles.     In  Five  Pictures  he 
ntensely  realistic.     Thomas  S.  Collier,  the  poet  and  story- 
writer,  said,  "Mr.  Hayne  has  the  lyric  gift  and  his  shorter  poems 
have  a  ring  and  richness  that  recall  the  glories  of  the  grand 
Elizabethan  period.     In  fact  he  has  the  true  poet's  ready  facility 
n  all  forms  of  verse  from  the  sonorous  periods  of  the  ode  to 
the  swiftness  and  ring  of  the  music  waking  sonnet,  and  in  each 
_^^hows  the  same  careful  and  artistic  workmanship." 
IH    Mr.  Hayne's  correspondence  for  a  number  of  years  with  such 
IRongenial  spirits  as  Blackmore,  Wilkie  Collins,  Philip  Bourke 
^marston,  and  others  in  this  country  gave  him  great  pleasure. 
After  his  death  a  letter  arrived  from  Wilkie  Collins  in  which  he 
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■expressed  great  solicitude  to  know  how  his  friend  fared  during 
the  Charleston  earthquake.  Being  off  on  a  cruise  the  sad  news 
was  slow  in  reaching  Collins. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Hayne's  personal  ac- 
quaintance were  drawn  to  hira  regardless  of  rank  and  condition. 
Many  people  loved  him  who  were  incapable  of  appreciating  his 
genius,  but  who  always  felt  sure  of  his  sympathy  in  sorrow  and 
trouble,  and  of  his  kindly  interest  at  all  times.  From  a  memo- 
rial editorial  the  following  tribute  has  been  taken :  "  It  has  been 
;said  that  the  critics  of  posterity  will  write  him  down  amongst 
the  noblest  bards.  But  it  is  not  among  the  critics  or  the  great 
ones  that  he  will  be  best  remembered  and  best  understood.  In 
the  heart  where  sorrow  has  entered  on  its  mission  of  mildew  in 
the  soul,  Paul  Hayne  and  his  dove-like  threnodies  of  song  will 
have  the  warmest  welcome  and  make  the  longest  stay.  With 
all  his  triumphs  Paul  Hayne's  heart  was  not  here.  He  was  an 
humble  Christian  over  whom  Heaven  bent  so  low  that  he  reached 
up  and  put  his  treasures  there.  Amid  our  tears  we  can  rejoice 
that  he  has  inherited  the  wedding  garment  of  white  and  a  part 
in  the  first  Resurrection." 

Mr.  Hayne  received  an  anonymous  letter  expressing  gratitude 
for  his  Lyric,  of  Action  which  the  writer  said  had  saved  him 
from  suicide. 

Several  of  the  testimonials  of  affection  received  by  Mr.  Hayne 
were  from  children.  A  boy  who  had  never  seen  him,  stinted 
himself  to  send  him  five  dollars  from  his  small  earnings,  and  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  would  buy  with  it  something  that  he 
would  "use  all  the  time."  A  napkin  ring  with  the  poet's  name 
on  one  side  and  the  appreciative  little  friend's  on  the  other  was 
chosen  as  a  daily  reminder. 

Among  his  namesakes  is  a  most  promising  Indian  boy  of  the 
Sioux  tribe,  who  corresponds  with  Mrs.  Hayne.  His  first  letter 
to  her  began,  "My  Dear  Loving."  A  poor  and  uneducated 
woman  asked  for  one  of  his  poems,  "because,"  she  said,  "he  was 
so  good  to  my  little  oousin."     Xone  can  read  his  poems   for 
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children  and  fail  to  understand  his  love  for  them.  At  one  ot 
the  receptions  given  him  in  his  reply  to  the  poetic  greeting  he 
said, 


k 


If  Christ's  pure  favorites  love  me,  all  is  well, 

Let  Fame's  proud  trump  its  lordlier  echoes  cease, 

And  graven  on  my  pastoral  tomb 

Be  these  brief  words  traced  in  the  sunrise  bloom, 

His  lays  though  marred,  yet  bore  one  Heavenly  spell, 

The  children  loved  him,  so  he  sleeps  iu  peace." 


The  following  lines  from   On  the  Decline  of  Faith  illustrate 
his  child-like  trust : 


I- 


O  man  !  when  faith  succumbs,  and  reason  reels. 

Turn  to  thy  heart  that  reasons  not,  but  feels  ; 

Creeds  change  !  shrines  perish !  still  (her  instinct  saith). 

Still  the  soul,  the  soul  must  conquer  Death, 

Hold  fast  to  God,  and  God  will  hold  thee  fast." 


E.  P.  Roe  said  of  Face  to  Face  the  Poet's  Death  Song:  "  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  in  my  pocketbook,  so  that  I  may  often 
read  it,  and  think  of  its  truth.  It  is  one  of  those  poems  which 
minister  to  life  as  well  as  prepare  for  death." 

July  6,  1886,  "God's  Angel  of  Perfect  Love''  bore  the  soul  of 
our  beloved  poet  to  his  Heavenly  home. 

His  body  rests  in  the  cemetery  in  Augusta,  Ga.  The  Memo- 
rial Church  at  Grovetown ;  the  dedication  iu  Blackmore^s 
"Spring-Haven"  which  reads,  "To  the  memory  of  my  revered 
friend — Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Poet,  Patriot,  and  Philanthro- 
pist"; the  naming  for  him  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  of  what,  when 
completed,  will  be  the  largest  and  handsomest  school  building  in 
the  South;  the  literary  societies  bearing  his  honored  name;  and 
the  monument  to  be  erected  in  Augusta,  Ga. — all  tributes  ot 
love — will  keep  him  in  mind  with  those  who  have  not  embalmed 
his  memory  in  their  hearts. 

Unwavering  faith  in  the  happy  reunion  awaiting  her  sustains 
Mrs.  Hayne  in  her  sorrow.*  She  continues  to  live  at  "Copse 
Hill"  with  her  gifted  and  dev^oted  son.  Much  of  her  time  is 
spent  in  furnishing  material  for  sketches  of  her  husband,  of 
whom  she  loves  to  talk  and  write;  and  in  corresponding  with  his. 

*  Since  this  sketch  was  written  Mrs.  Hayne  has  died.    See  William  H.  Hayne. 
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literary  friends  and  acknowledging,  when  practicable,  the  endless 
tributes  paid  to  him. 

Visitors  wishing  to  see  the  home  always  receive  a  cordial  wel- 
come. There  nothing  save  the  actual  presence  of  the  lamented 
poet  is  missed,  as  everything  impresses  one  with  his  personality. 

The  best  pictures  of  him  adorn  the  walls  of  his  study,  and 
although  successful  in  portraying  the  Grecian  regularity  of  his 
features,  artists  have  failed  to  catch  the  soulful  tenderness  of  his 
wonderfully  expressive  eyes. 

In  lines  to  his  son  he  says, 

"  I  pray  the  angel  in  whose  hands  the  sum 
Of  mortal  fates  in  mystic  darkness  lies, 
That  to  the  soul  which  fills  these  deepening  eyes, 
Sun-crowned  and  clear  the  spirt  of  song  may  come; 
That  strong  winged  fancies,  with  melodious  hum 
Of  plumed  vans,  may  touch  to  sweat  surprise 
His  poet  nature,  born  to  glow  and  rise 
And  thrill  to  worship  though  the  world  be  dumb." 

That  this  prayer  has  been  answered  none  will  doubt  who  read 
the  exquisite  poems  of  \Ym.  H.  Hayne. 

Edmund,  Mr.  Hayne's  faithful  colored  servant  for  many  years, 
still  served  Mrs.  Hayne  and  her  son.  An  eminent  lawyer  says 
no  sketch  of  Paul  Hayne  would  be  complete  which  did  not  men- 
tion his  gift  of  oratory.  Like  the  silver-tongued  Webster  he 
held  his  audiences  spell-bound.  None  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  him  read  will  ever  forget  the  mellow  tones  of 
his  musical  voice. 

In  a  recent  periodical,  a  Northern  writer  says,  "Paul  H. 
Hayne,  well  known  as  a  Southern  poet,  belonged  to  the  w^hole 
country — North  as  well  as  South,  East  as  well  as  West  recog- 
nized his  genius.  And  to-day  no  true  American,  no  matter 
where  he  lives,  hears  the  mention  of  the  sweet  singer\s  name 
without  sentiments  of  love  and  reverence  for  his  memory,  and 
a  feeling  of  pride  that  so  grand  a  man,  so  true  a  poet  was  born 
upon  American  soil.  True,  he  was  named  the  'Lament  of  the 
South,*  and  well  did  he  deserve  it,  for  no  other  Southern  writer 
has  done  so  much  for  the  literature  of  that  section;  but  the  fact 
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remains  that  while  we  of  the  North  gladly  accorded  to  him  while 
living  that  distinction,  and  while  we  say  of  him  now  that  he  was 
the  greatest  poet  the  South  has  ever  produced,  yet  would  we 
claim  him,  not  as  the  representative  of  any  particular  section, 
but  rather  as  a  representative  American  poet,  and  still  more,  he 
was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  poets." 

Josephine  AValton. 


His  works  are : 

Poems,  Volume  I.,  1855, 

Poems,  Volume  II., 1857, 

Poems,  Volume  III.,  1860, 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Henry  Timrod, 

Poem.    William  Gilmore  Simms, 

Yoriitowu  Centennial  Lyric, 

Complete  Poems  (Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston), 


Poem  for  Charleston  Centennial, 

Legends  and  Lyrics, 

The  Mountain  of  the  Lovers, 

The  Battle  of  King's  Mountain, 

The  Return  of  Peace, 

Sesqui  Centennial  Ode,  1883, 

The  Broken  Battalions. 


IBllA^ 


1,  What  limit  is  2>^^t  to  *'*^  number  of  Representatives ? 

2,  How  niany  tvere  iii  the  first,  House  ?  J^^ 

3,  How  are  iHicancles  filled?    '  J  _    '  ./    ^'y    )'^^^(ujj]'i^ 
d.  What  poivers  has  the  Hotise'ofJ^em'ise^Q^^ 
S.  Hotv  many  members  in  the  jnpiSirJaotisel!^  mli^ir^  ^z^- 

sentatives? I  j^  j  ^1  (A  --  ..y  ;'  /    'yJ.i  I    ^'    '      '    y^  . 

S,  Are  the  Territories  represented  in  Congress  ?  it^-j/ 

7,  What  is  the  ''ratio  of  representation"'  '? 

8,  What  are  ''Congressional  Districts ''(? 

9,  Are  the  officers  of  the  House  members  of  that  body  ?  ^;a-^-'<.-- 
0,  What  is  meant  by  impeachment  ?^'~^-^--.^^^,  v 
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SIDNEY  LANIER. 

MACON,   GA. 

1842.  1881. 

Tyler.  Grant. 

WORKS. 

Tiger  Lilies,  a  Novel,  Poems,  Volume  I., 

Florida:   Its  Scenery,  Climate  and         Poems,  Volume  II., 
History,  The  Boy's  Froissart, 

The  Boy's  King  Arthur,  The  Science  of  English  Verse, 

The  Boy's  Mabinogion,  The  Boy's  Percy, 

The  English  Novel. 

"  When  one  reads  Lanier,  he  is  reminded  of  two  writers,  Milton  and  Ruskin.  More  than 
any  other  great  English  authors  they  are  dominated  by  this  beauty  of  holiness.  Lanier 
was  saturated  with  it.    It  shines  out  of  every  line  he  wrote."—  William  Hayes  Ward. 

"Short  as  was  his  literary  life,  and  hindered  though  it  were,  its  fruit  will  fill  a  large 
space  in  the  garnering  of  the  poetic  art  of  our  country." 

"  Sidney  Lanier  cast  the  glamour  of  his  marvelous  fancy  over  the  common  incidents  ol 
every-day  life,  and  they  became  lustrous  with  supernal  beauty."— Tf^.  /.  Scott. 

"  His  song  was  only  living  aloud, 
His  work  a  singing  with  the  hand." 

These  words  of  Sidney  Lanier  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
himself.  Owing  to  a  singular  perverseness  of  mankind  most 
men  must  needs  die  to  be  appreciated.  "  For  years  he  prosecuted 
his  literary  work  under  the  pressure  of  disease  and  in  the  face 
of  discouragements  that  would  have  shaken  the  constancy  of  any 
soul  less  heroic  in  its  aims  and  impulses.'^  Now  scarcely  ten 
years  have  passed  and  his  appreciative  countrymen  are  eager  to 
erect  a  costly  monument  as  a  fitting  memorial. 

AVe  can  well  believe  with  his  biographer,  Mr.  Ward,  that 
Sidney  Lanier  will  take  rank  with  "the  first  princeS  of  Ameri- 
can song.^^  Yet  poetry  was  but  secondary  to  music.  He  was  a 
born  musician.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth  we  hear 
of  a  Lanier  as  musical  director  at  court.  He  was  musical  bj 
heredity  on  his  mother's  as  well  as  his  father's  side. 

-See  illustration.  368 
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Sidney  Lanier  was  fortunate  in  his  ancestry,  for  he  had  in  his 
*^  make-up''  that  Huguenot  strain  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
much  of  our  modern  civilization  in  both  hemispheres.  His 
mother  Mary  Anderson  was  of  Scotch  descent,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  gifted  in  poetry  and  music. 

When  a  child,  Sidney  taught  himself  to  play  upon  many  in- 
struments— banjo,  guitar,  piano,  violin,  and  flute.  He  was  fonder 
of  the  violin  than  of  any  other  instrument,  but  in  deference  to 
his  father's  wishes,  who  feared  the  dangerous  fascinations  of 
music,  he  laid  aside  the  violin  and  began  to  study  the  flute. 
He  afterwards  became  the  "finest  flute  player  in  the  world,"  and 
his  auditors  were  wont  to  remark  the  wonderful  violin  tones 
which  he  drew  from  his  beloved  instrument. 

Sidney  Lanier  was  born  at  Macon,  Ga.,  where  his  father  Robert 
S.  Lanier  was  a  practicing  lawyer.  As  a  child  he  devoted  him- 
self to  music.  "  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  sensitive  susceptibility 
of  his  fine-nerved  organization  that  under  the  influence  of  violin 
music  in  his  boyhood  he  several  times  passed  into  a  trance  while 
he  was  playing.  Apparently  unconscious  he  would  seem  to  hear 
the  finest  music,  and  the  nervous  strain  would  leave  him  sadly 
shaken." 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  Oglethorpe  College,  near 
Midway,  Ga.,  and  graduated  first  in  his  class.  One  of  his  teachers 
there.  Professor  Woodrow,  did  much  to  influence  his  after  life. 
He  said,  "To  him  I  ow^ed  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  stimu- 
lus of  my  youth."  He  excelled  in  mathematics.  Unlike  most 
poets  his  logical  faculties  were  developed  in  proportion  to  his 
imaginative.  During  his  whole  college  course  it  was  stated  that 
he  never  shirked  a  duty  nor  a  responsibility.  He  lost  one  year 
from  school  during  which  he  held  a  clerkship  at  the  post-oflice 
at  Macon.  After  graduation  he  remained  in  the  school  as  tutor 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Sadly  he  laid  aside  his  books 
ind  with  his  flute  as  companion  he  and  his  younger  brother 
/lifford  enlisted  as  privates  in  the  Confederate  army   with   the 
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Macon  Volunteers  of  the  Second  Georgia  Battalion.  He  had 
quite  a  taste  for  military  life.  When  a  mere  boy  he  organized  a 
company  of  his  playmates  and  drilled  them  so  well  that  ^^an 
honored  place  was  granted  them  in  the  military  parades  of  their 
elders."  Though  offered  promotion  several  times  Sidney  would 
never  accept  as  it  would  have  separated  him  from  his  dearly  be- 
loved brother.  "The  two  were  inseparable, — these  slender,  gray- 
eyed  youths,  full  of  enthusiasm.  Clifford  was  grave  and  earnest, 
Sidney,  the  elder,  playful,  with  a  dainty  mirthful  ness,  a  tender 
humor  often  reminding  us  of  Mendelssohn,  most  like  the  great 
musician  as  we  know  him  in  E.  Berger's  charming  book.  He 
was  slight — so  slight  that  he  could  not  have  numbered  twenty 
summers,  but  the  heights  of  eternity  were  foreshadowed  in  the 
forehead's  marble  dream." 

During  the  first  year  in  camp  the  life  was  easy  and  pleasant. 
Sidney  spent  his  time  in  mastering  French,  German,  and  Spanish, 
and  in  playing  his  flute.  Later  on  he  was  in  the  battles  of  Seven 
Pines,  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  the  seven  days'  fighting  round  Rich- 
mond. After  the  fight  at  Malvern  Hill  the  brothers  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Signal  Service  and  stationed  for  a  short  time  at 
Petersburg.  There  he  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  consumption 
against  which  in  after  years  he  fought  so  heroically.  A  friend 
writing  of  him  at  this  time  says,  "His  letter  of  introduction  to 
us  was  a  torn  piece  of  coarse  Confederate  paper  tied  by  a  guitar 
string  to  our  door-knob  on  which  was  written, 

Porch,  Saturday  Morning,  1  o'clock. 
Did  all  that  mortal  men  could  do  to  serenade  you — failure 
owing  entirely  to  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Field  Corps. 

How  often  after  that  did  we  sit  on  moonlit  nights  enthralled 
by  the  entrancing  melodies  of  his  flute.  Child  as  I  was,  I  felt 
even  then  that  we  sat  in  the  aurora  of  a  sunrise  which  was  to 
put  out  all  the  stars." 

He  saw  service  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  toward  the 
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last  of  the  war  the  brothers  were  separated,  each  being  put  in 
-charge  of  a  vessel  to  run  the  blockade.  Sidney's  vessel  was 
■captured  and  he  was  confined  for  five  months  at  Point  Lookout 
prison.  He  had  concealed  his  flute  in  his  sleeve  and  this  now 
became  his  dearest  treasure.  It  also  was  the  means  of  procuring 
him  some  comforts  during  his  stay  there.  Near  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  exchanged  and  with  his  flute  and  a  twenty  dollar  gold 
iece,  which  he  had  when  captured,  he  started  for  his  Georgia 
ome  on  foot  in  February,  1865.  In  March  he  reached  home 
utterly  exhausted  from  the  long  tramp  and  six  weeks  of  illness 
followed,  during  which  time  his  mother  died  of  consumption. 
Kecovering  he  went  to  an  uncle's  at  Point  Clear,  near  Mobile 
Bay,  where  the  balmy  climate  benefited  him  somewhat.     With 

i'eturning  strength  he  sought  for  work  and  accepted  a  clerkship 
n  Montgomery,  Ala.  For  two  years  he  labored  faithfully  at 
asks  that  must  have  been  exceedingly  irksome  to  him.  The 
econd  year  he  went  North  to  see  about  the  publication  of  his 
lovel  Tiger  Lilies  of  which  book,  describing  his  life  during 
he  war,  Dr.  Ward  has  written,  "  It  is  a  luxuriant  un pruned  work, 
written  in  haste  for  the  press  within  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
but  one  which  gives  rich  promise  of  the  poet.'' 

On  his  return  South  he  obtained  the  principalship  of  a  school 
at  Prattville  and  in  the  same  year,  1867,  married  Miss  Mary  Day, 
daughter  of  Charles  Day,  of  IMacon.  The  union  proved  a  most 
appy  one.  Mrs.  Lanier  ever  held  a  firm  unwavering  faith  in 
lier  husband's  genius,  and  of  this  stimulating  belief  in  him  and 
his  abilities  Mr.  Lanier  has  written  most  gratefully.  Many  of 
is  poems  are  dedicated  to  her.  In  3Iy  Springs^  one  of  his  best, 
e  writes  of  her  thus : 


O  Love,  O  wife,  thine  eyes  are  they 

My  springs,  from  out  whose  shining  gray 

Issue  the  sweet  celestial  streams 

That  feed  my  life's  bright  Lake  of  Dreams. 

Oval  and  large  and  passion  pure 
And  gray  and  wise  and  honour  sure, 
Soft  as  a  dying  violet  breath 
Yet  calmly  unafraid  of  death. 
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Dear  eyes,  dear  eyes !    And  rare  complete, 
Being  heavenly  sure  and  earthly  sweet, 
I  marvel  that  God  made  you  mine, 
For  when  He  frowns  'tis  then  ye  shine." 

"Never/'  writes  a  frieud  in  after  years, "  never  has  true  conjugal 
love  in  its  sustaining,  ennobling,  every-day  helpfulness  to  an 
artist  soul  been  more  truly  sung  than  by  Lanier.'' 

He  had  not  been  married  a  year  before  a  violent  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs  alarmed  his  friends  and  wife,  and  caused  him  to- 
resign  his  principalship  at  Prattville.  His  father  begged  him  ta 
make  Macon  his  home  and  enter  his  law  firm.  This  he  did,  and 
for  five  years  studied  and  practiced  law,  but  the  terrible  struggle 
against  consumption  had  fairly  begun  and  his  suffering  frame  was., 
only  held  here  a  little  while  by  his  great  force  of  will.  A  rack- 
ing cough  and  evident  decline  in  body  sent  him  to  New  York  in 
search  of  medical  aid  and  then,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,, 
to  Texas  for  a  change  of  climate.  Mrs.  Lanier  and  children 
remained  with  his  father  in  Macon.  This  did  not  bring  the 
desired  change,  and  knowing  that  at  his  best  his  life  would 
not  be  long,  and  conscious  of  his  genius,  he  determined  to  devote 
his  life  to  music  and  poetry.  He  returned  to  Macon  and  con- 
vinced his  father  that  the  law  was  not  for  him,  but  he  felt  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  give  to  the  world  the  songs  that  pressed  him  for 
utterance.  "With  his  flute  and  pen  as  sword  and  staff  he  turned 
his  face  northward  where  an  author  had  better  opportunities  f -r 
study  and  observation  than  in  the  struggling  South,  in  which 
pretty  much  the  whole  of  life  had  been  merely  not  dying."  In 
Baltimore,  where  he  made  his  home,  he  was  engaged  as  first  flute 
in  the  Peabody  Symphony  Concerts.  Asger  Hamerik,  his  direc- 
tor for  six  years  in  the  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra,  thu& 
speaks  of  him: 

"I  will  never  forget  the  impression  he  made  on  me  when  he 
played  the  flute  concerto  of  Emil  Hartman  at  a  Peabody  Sym- 
phony Concert  in  1878, — his  tall,  handsome,  manly  presence;  hi& 
flute  breathing  noble  sorrows,  noble  joys;  the  orchestra  softly 
responding.  The  audience  was  spell-bound.  Such  distinction, 
such  refinement!     He  stood  the  master,  the  genius." 
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Duriug  this  time  he  was  cariyiug  on  a  course  of  study  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  early  English  texts.  For  months  at  a  time 
he  would  have  to  give  up  all  work  and  seek  a  change  of  air. 
He  went  to  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Florida  and  North  Carolina, 
^^bbut  the  winter  of  1876  found  him  again  in  Baltimore  at  his  old 
place  in  the  orchestra,  studying  and  writing  some  of  his  short 
poems.  Having  contracted  a  fresh  cold  in  November,  his 
physicians  ordered  him  South.  In  company  with  his  devoted 
wife  he  sought  the  Florida  coast  and  at  Tampa  was  benefited 
by  the  balmy  air.  Slowly  he  journeyed  northward,  lingering 
awhile  with  friends  in  Georgia,  then  after  a  short  stay  with  his 
family  in  Tennessee  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  for  three  win- 
ters played  in  the  Peabody  Concerts. 

kNow  he  put  his  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  a  practical  use 
y  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  to  thirty  young  ladies  in  pri- 
ate  parlors.  He  also  undertook  a  course  of  Shakespearean 
lectures  which,  though  they  taxed  his  waning  strength  to  the 
utmost,  brought  no  financial  reward,  but  this  was  the  means  of 
procuring  him  the  chair  of  English  Literature  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
With  this  appointment  came  the  notice  that  he  would  receive  a 
regular  salary.  This  stimulated  his  flagging  energies  and  aided 
him  to  give  utterance  to  his  songs.  Chief  among  these  were  the 
^ong  of  the  Chattahoochee,  A  Song  of  Love,  The  Revenge  of 
Hamish.  Truly,  as  a  writer  has  said,  they  were  written  with 
his  life-blood. 

AVeakened  by  exhausting  hemorrhages,  he  went  for  the  sum- 
mer to  Rockingham  Springs,  Va.,  and  here  in  his  feebleness   he 
Mid  the  full  work  of  a  strong  man.''     Besides  numerous  beau- 
iful  poems  written  at  this  time  he  sent  to  press  his  Science  of 
nglish  Verse,  written  in  six  weeks.     This  book  is  the  only  one" 
n  existence  giving  a  scientific  basis  of  poetry.     A  severe  illness 
ized   him   in  September,  but  rallying  he   returned  to    Balti- 
more.    The  amount  of  work  which  the  dying  man  now  accom- 
lished  was  marvelous.     He    opened   three   lecture  courses   in 
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young  ladies'  schools,  attended  constant  rehearsals  at  the  con- 
certs, lectured  at  the  University  and  private  schools,  besides 
writing  numerous  poems  which  were  published  at  this  time. 

In  January  he  was  again  quite  ill,  and  continued  to  fail  until 
July,  when  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  father  he  went  to  West 
Chester,  Penn.,  where  a  fourth  son  was  born.  As  the  weather 
grew  cooler,  fearing  the  change,  he  returned  to  Baltimore.  Here,, 
as  soon  as  he  could  leave  his  bed,  he  went  in  a  close  carriage  to 
his  classes,  always  sitting  while  he  lectured.  So  exhausted  did 
he  become  after  each  hour  that  his  audience  listened  with  a 
*' fascinated  terror,^'  so  fearful  were  they  that  each  breath  would 
be  the  last. 

He  was  a  man  of  marvelous  force  of  will.  Sunrise,  his- 
greatest  poem,  he  pencilled  when  too  feeble  to  feed  himself,  and 
with  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  four  degrees.  As  a  last 
resort,  tent  life  in  a  high,  pure  climate  was  decided  on,  and  his. 
brother  Clifford  came  from  Alabama  to  assist  in  removing  the 
invalid.  The  site  chosen  was  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  Mrs. 
Lanier  with  her  youngest  child  came  to  nurse  him.  His  father 
came  also,  but  was  summoned  home  on  important  business.  As 
there  was  no  improvement  in  his  condition  the  patient  sufferer 
made  another  effort  and  the  husband  and  wife  took  carriage- 
across  the  mountain  to  Lynn,  Polk  County,  a  place  highly  recom- 
mended for  consumptives.  The  father  and  brother  were  sum- 
moned here  by  telegram  to  the  dying  man.  They  arrived  toa 
late  to  see  him  alive. 

Of  his  last  hours  Mrs.  Lanier  wrote:  "We  are  left  alone- 
August  29th  with  one  another.  On  the  last  night  of  the  sum- 
mer comes  a  change.  His  love  and  immortal  will  hold  off  the 
destroyer  of  our  summer  yet  another  week,  until  the  forenoon  of 
September  7th,  and  then  falls  the  frost  and  that  unfaltering  will 
renders  its  supreme  submission  to  the  adored  will  of  God." 

The  body  was  taken  to  Baltimore.  In  1888  a  marble  bust 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  that  city,  the  gift  of  a  kinsman^ 
Charles  Lanier  of  New  York. 
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"Reckoned  by  the  figures  on  the  diaPs  face,  his  years  were 
rew;  but  measured  by  the  far-reaching  results  of  his  life-work 
they  were  like  the  stars  for  multitude." 

A.  W.  (Smith)  Davis. 
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HIST  on  Y  BE  VIEW. 

The  Senate  consists  of  how  many  menihers  ?  X 
By  whom  are  they  chosen  ?[iXii    >     v  ^  (^  i  < 
How  does  the  mode  of  electina  a  Senator  differ  from 

that  of  a  Bepresentativefj      ,l  .-^  '      ' 
Have  large  States  ^nore  Senators  than  stnall  ones  ? 
What    portion    of  the   Senate   is    elected    every    two 

years?  ^         .  v  *. 

How  are  vacancies  filled? ^-XA^4iL'~-C{^j,  .,     *^,    (v/*ti 

What  three  qualifications  are  necessary  W\L:^  t  !/  4-CX^---C*    tr' 
Who  is  President  of  the  Senate?  T^Ia^ -^H.c  )f . 
Who  chooses  the  other  officers  ?     *^ 
What  sole  power  does  the  Senate^ possess ?<^\  G-C-^  OL^iL      O  - 
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HENRY  TIMROD. 

CHARLESTON,   S.   C. 

1829.  1867. 

Jackson.  Johnsou. 

WORKS. 

Poems  and  Sonuets. 

*'  The  ablest  poet  the  South  had  yet  produced."— iSic/iard  Henry  Stoddard. 

"  One  of  the  truest  and  sweetest  singers  this  country  has  given  to  the  world."— Paul  IT. 
Hayne. 

"  Among  men  of  letters,  he  was  always  esteemed  as  a  most  sympathetic  companion  ; 
timid,  reserved,  unready,  if  taken  by  surprise,  but  highly  cultivated,  and  still  more  highly 
endowed."— X  Dickson  Burns. 

Henry  Timrod  was  the  son  of  William  Timrod,  who  was  him- 
self a  poet,  and  Miss  Prince  a  beautiful  girl  "  whose  perfection 
of  face  and  form  caught  the  poet's  fancy,  and  whose  perfection 
of  character  won  and  kept  the  poet's  heart  through  twenty-six 
years  of  married  life.''  It  was  from  his  mother  that  Henry 
Timrod  derived  that  intense  passionate  love  of  Nature  which  so 
distinguished  him.  "A  walk  in  the  woods  to  her  was  food  and 
drink,  and  the  sight  of  a  green  field  was  joy  inexpressible."  The 
children  could  recall  her  love  for  flowers  and  trees  and  for  the 
stars ;  and  how  she  would  make  them  notice  the  glintings  of  the 
sunshine  through  the  leaves,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  side  by 
side,  and  the  streak  of  moonlight  on  the  floor.  "  She  would  sit 
absorbed,  watching  the  t^ee-branches  as  they  waved  in  the  wind 
and  would  say,  'Don't  they  seem  to  be  whispering  to  each 
other?'"  And  yet  to  this  strong  love  of  Nature  she  added 
sound  practical  sense  and  such  sweetness  and  gentleness  and 
forbearance  of  disposition  that  her  daughter  said  she  was  with- 
out doubt  the  most  perfect  character  she  ever  knew. 

The  father  was  a  gifted  man — self-educated,  full  of  informa- 
tion and  early  attracted  the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  by 
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IS  brilliant  talents.  Lawyers,  politicians  and  editors  would 
gather  around  the  shop  of  this  skilled  mechanic  to  listen  to  his 
eloquent  conversation.  He  seemed  "a  provincial  Coleridge 
holding  his  little  audiences  spell-bound  by  the  mingled  audacity 
and  originality  of  his  remarks.'^  His  songs  and  sonnets  prove 
him  a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions.  Washington  Irving  said  of 
his  ode  To  Time  that  "Tom  Moore  could  have  wTitten  no  finer 
lyric."  His  name  lives  chiefly,  however,  through  the  reputation 
of  his  "Blue-eyed  Harry''  of  whom  he  wrote  so  feelingly,  and 
who  inherited  his  father's  poetic  genius. 

Born  in  a  city,  pent  up  in  its  dusty  avenues,  Henry  Timrod 
longed  for  the  untrammelled  freedom  of  the  country.  "He  doted 
upon  its  waving  fields,  its  deep  blue  skies,  and  the  glory  of  the 
changing  seasons." 

He  obtained  his  primary  education  at  one  of  the  best  schools 
n  Charleston.  His  desk-mate  was  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  his 
life-long  friend,  and  biographer.  They  were  about  the  same  age, 
^nd  having  similar  tastes  their  acquaintance  fast  ripened  into 
friendship.  His  first  poem  was  written  in  school  and  submitted 
to  this  friend  to  read.  "While,"  as  Mr.  Hayne  said,  "we  were 
hobnobbing  together  over  it,  our  principal  (who  united  the  morals 
of  Pecksniff  with  the  learning  of  Squeers)  meanly  assaulted  us 
in  the  rear,  effectually  quenching  for  the  time  all  aesthetic  en- 
thusiasm." 

Another  teacher  who  appreciated  his  character  and  mind  thus 
escribed  him  as  a  boy:  "Modest  and  diffident,  with  a  nervous 
utterance,  but  with  melody  ever  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips, 
hough  always  slow  of  speech  he  was  yet  like  Burns  quick  to 
earn.  The  chariot  wheels  might  jar  in  the  gate  through  which 
e  tried  to  drive  his  winged  steeds,  but  the  horses  were  of  celes- 
ial  temper,  and  the  car  of  purest  gold."  Mr.  Hayne  in  speak- 
g  of  him  says  he  was  ^^shy,  but  neither  melancholy  nor  morose; 
e  was  passionate,  impulsive,  eagerly  ambitious,  with  a  thirst  for 
nowledge  hard  to  satiate.  But  too  close  a  devotion  to  books 
id  not  destroy  the  natural  lightness  and  simplicity  of  youth. 
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He  mingled  freely  with  his  comrades,  all  of  whom  respected^ 
while  some  dearly  loved  him.''  He  was  fond  of  out-door  sports 
— running,  leaping,  jumping,  swimming,  and  even  fighting. 

When  sixteen  or  seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of 
Georgia.  There  his  poetical  powers  began  to  give  promise  of  the 
future.  He  composed  love  verses  frantic  or  tender  to  every 
pretty  girPs  face  that  he  met.  Most  of  these  were  published  in 
"The  Charleston  Evening  News''  over  a  fictitious  name. 

He  was  forced  to  return  to  his  home  before  his  college  course 
was  completed,  on  account  of  monetary  troubles  and  his  own  ill 
health.  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  becoming  a  student 
in  the  office  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  James  L.  Petigru,  Esq. 
He  was  a  poor  speaker,  often  hesitating  and  stammering  for  a 
word  to  express  his  meaning.  "But,''  says  Judge  Bryan, 
"Timrod  was  too  wholly  a  poet  to  keep  company  long  with  so 
exacting  a  mistress  as  the  law." 

Every  writer  has  a  model.  This  poet's  master  of  song  was 
Wordsworth.  He  studied  his  works  with  such  loving  earnest- 
ness that  he  caught  the  spirit  of  simplicity  and  truth,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  "Old  Laker's"  style. 

Finding  the  law  so  distasteful  he  abandoned  it  and  renewed 
his  classical  studies  with  a  view  to  teaching.  He  became  a  tutor 
in  the  household  of  a  Carolina  planter,  and  at  every  opportunity 
he  would  rush  down  to  Charleston,  to  be  welcomed  by  a  small 
"coterie  of  friends"  among  whom  was  no  less  a  distinguished 
personage  than  William  Gilmore  Simms,  who  always  delighted 
to  gather  around  him  the  younger  literary  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  with  this  group  of  congenial  spirits  that  the  idea 
originated  of  starting  a  Southern  literary  magazine  to  serve  as 
an  exponent  of  Southern  talent  and  culture.  Mr.  John  Rus- 
sell was  induced  to  undertake  the  practical  management  of  the 
work,  hence  it  was  called  for  him  "  Russell's  Magazine."  In  this 
many  of  Timrod's  best  poems  appeared.  They  were  afterwards 
collected  in  a  small  volume  and  published  in  1860  by  Ticknor 
&  Fields  of  Boston. 
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In  1861  he  began  a  series  of  war  poems  suggested  by  the  in- 
cidents of  the  great  conflict,  "and  struck  a  higher  and  finer  note 
than  had  ever  yet  escaped  his  lyre.''  He  remained  in  Charles- 
ton during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  ^^  serving  his  country 
more  effectually  with  his  pen  than  he  could  have  served  her  with 
is  sword." 

In  1862  a  project  was  fi^rmed  by  his  friends  and  admirers  to 
have  published  in  London  a  volume  of  his  poems,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  highly  embellished  which  they  intended  to  pre- 
sent to  the  author.  The  scheme  failed,  and  the  poet  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  Pie  wrote,  "The  project  of  publishing  my  poems 
in  England  has  been  silently  hid  altogether  dropped!  An  un- 
speakable disappointment!  So  fades,  so  languishes,  grows  dim 
and  dies,  the  hope  of  every  poet  who  has  not  money.''  The  dis- 
appointment was  even  still  greater  to  his  loving  and  devoted 
mother. 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  became  "War  Correspondent'^ 
of  the  Charleston  "Mercury."  He  was  totally  unfit  for  camp 
life  and  returned  in  a  short  time  to  his  home  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
In  1864  he  married  Miss  Katje  Goodwin,  the  "Katie"  of  his 
poetic  visions.  She  was  an  English  girl  who  had  come  over  to 
this  country  in  1860  to  visit  a  brother  who  had  married  Timrod's 
sister.  Her  father  accompanied  her,  but  having  died  three 
months  after  his  arrival  she  decided  not  to  return  to  England, 
but  to  remain  in  Charleston  with  her  brother.  It  was  at  this 
brother's  house  that  the  poet  met  her. 
HB  Of  her  he  wrote  : 

H^K  "  By  some  strange  spell,  my  Katie  brought, 

H^P  Along  with  English  creeds  and  thought— 

H^  Entangled  in  her  golden  hair— 

|™»  Some  English  sunshine,  warmth,  and  air  ! 

I  cannot  tell  but— here  to-daj', 

A  thousand  billowy  leagues  away 

From  that  green  isle  whose  twilight  skies 

No  darker  are  than  Katie's  eyes, 

She  seems  to  me  go  where  she  will. 

An  English  girl  in  England  still." 
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The  poet's  heart  had  been  moved  by  love  before  as  his  poem 
The  Two  Portraits  will  show.  His  suit  had  evidently  been  un- 
successful, so  when  *^  Katie  '^  came  with, 

"  Loftier  charms 
Than  love  e'er  gave  to  mortal  arms, 
A  spell  is  woveu  on  the  air 
From  j-our  brown  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
And  all  at  once  you  seem  to  stand 
Before  me  as  your  native  land, 
With  all  her  greatness  in  your  guise, 
And  all  her  glory  in  your  ej-es."" 

One  son,  little  Willie,  w^as  given  to  them  as  a  Christmas  gift, 
but  God  only  spared  him  to  them  a  few  months.  He  died  sud- 
denly, and  in  that  little  grave  the  larger  portion  of  the  father's 
heart  was  buried.  He  was  never  himself  again.  How  different 
the  two  letters  to  his  old  schoolmate — one  was  dated  December, 
1864,  the  other  March,  1866. 

"At  length,  my  dear  Paul,  we  stand  upon  the  same  height  of 
paternity — quite  a  celestial  elevation  to  me!  If  you  could  only 
see  my  boy!  Everybody  wonders  at  him!  He  is  so  transpar- 
ently fair  ;  so  ethereal !  "  Then  again,  *^  Dear  old  fellow;  heart 
and  hand,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  I  am  still  yours!  You  ask  me 
to  tell  you  my  story  for  the  last  year.  I  can  embody  it  all  in  a 
few  words:  beggary ^  starvatioiij  deaths  hitter  grief y  utter  imnt  of 
hope!'' 

A  year  after  Timrod's  marriage,  Sherman  and  his  troops  gained 
possession  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  What  followed  is  known  to  all — 
the  conflagration,  the  sack,  the  universal  terror  and  desjmir!  In 
another  letter  to  Mr.  Hayne  he  wrote,  "We  have  lived  for  a 
long  period  and  are  still  living  on  the  proceeds  of  the  gradual 
sale  of  furniture  and  silver  plate.  We  have — let  me  see!  Yes, 
we  have  eaten  two  silver  pitchers,  one  or  two  dozen  silver  forks, 
several  sofas,  innumerable  chairs,  and  a  huge — bedstead!!  In  a 
forlorn  hope  I  forwarded  some  poems  to  Northern  periodicals, 
and  in  every  instance  they  were  coldly  declined. 

As  for  supporting  myself  and  large  family — wife,  mother, 
sister  and  nieces — by  literary  work — 'tis  utterly  preposterous ! 
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Little  Jack  Horner,  who  sang  for  his  supper  and  got  his  plum 
cake,  was  a  far  more  lucky  minstrel  than  I  am  ! 

To  confess  the  truth,  my  clear  Paul,  I  not  only  feel  that  I  can 
write  no  more  verse,  but  I  am  perfectly  indiiferent  to  the  fate  of 
what  I  have  already  composed.  I  would  consign  every  line  of 
it  to  eternal  oblivion  for — one  hundred  dollars  in  handJ^ 

He  afterwards  received  a  position  of  assistant  secretary,  or 
clerk,  which  he  said,  "ensures  me  a  month's  supply  of  bread 
and  bacon." 

His  health  became  wretched.  The  doctors  prescribed  a  change 
of  air.  How  could  he  take  the  prescription  with  poverty  at 
hand?  "I  must  stay  heTe  like  a  lugubrious  fowl  and  scratch  for 
corn''  he  wrote  to  a  friend;  but  finally  he  did  go  to  "Copse  Hill" 
to  visit  the  Haynes,  and  a  month's  sojourn  with  them  did  much 
to  improve  his  health  and  spirits.  Business  forced  him  to  return 
to  Charleston.  Two  hemorrhages  followed;  he  failed  rapidly. 
To  his  sister  watching  by  his  side  he  said,  "Do  you  remember 
that  little  poem  of  mine? 

'Somewhere  on  this  earthly  planet 

In  the  dust  of  floivers  to  be, 
In  the  dewdrop  and  the  sunshine 
Waits  a  solemn  hour  for  me.' 

Now  that  hour,  which  then  seemed  so  far  away,  has  come. 
May  I  be  able  to  say  thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  vic- 
tory through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  October  of  '67  he 
passed  away. 

"High-hearted  poets,  as  Bryant,  Whipple,  Holmes,  and  Whit- 
tier  would  have  recognized  at  once  his  genius,  as  well  as  his 
modest  worth  and  purity  of  temperament,  and  it  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  a  time  that  he  could  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  New  York  and  Boston  literati. 
Had  it  been  so  no  doubt  his  fate  would  have  been  wholly 
different !" 

He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Trinity  Church,  Colum- 
bia. "Nature,  kinder  to  his  senseless  ashes  than  ever  fortune 
^  had  been  to  the  living  man,  is  prodigal   around  his   grave 
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unmarked  and  unrecorded  though  it  be."     Beautiful  flowers  and 
verdant  grasses  are  everywhere  to  be  seen. 
"After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well.'' 


THE  LILY  CONFIDANTE. 


'  Lily !  lady  of  the  garden ! 

Let  me  press  my  lips  to  thine ! 
Love  must  tell  its  story,  Lily  ! 

Listen  thou  to  mine. 

Two  I  choose  to  know  the  secret— 
Thee,  and  yonder  wordless  flute ; 

Dragons  watch  me,  tender  Lily, 
And  thou  must  be  mute. 

There's  a  maiden,  and  her  name  is— 
Hist !  was  that  a  rose  leaf  fell  ? 

See  the  rose  is  listening,  Lily, 
And  the  rose  may  tell. 

Lily-browed  and  lily  hearted, 

She  is  very  dear  to  me ; 
Lovely?    Yes,  if  being  lovely 

Is  resembling  thee. 

Six  to  half  a  score  of  summers 
Make  the  sweetest  of  the  "  teens  "— 

Not  too  young  to  guess,  dear  Lily, 
What  a  lover  means. 

Laughing  girl,  and  thoughtful  woman, 

I  am  puzzled  how  to  woo— 
Shall  I  praise,  or  pique  her,  Lily  ? 

Tell  me  what  to  do.' 


'  Silly  lover  if  thy  Lily 

Like  her  sister  lilies  be, 
Thou  must  woo,  if  thou  wouldst  wear  her, 

With  a  simple  plea. 

Love's  the  lovers  only  magic. 

Truth  the  subtlest  art; 
Love  that  feigns  and  lips  that  flatter, 

Win  no  modest  heart. 

Like  the  dewdrop  in  my  bosom. 
Be  thy  guileless  language,  youth  ; 

Falsehood  buyeth  falsehood  only, 
Truth  must  purchase  truth. 

As  thou  talkest  at  the  fireside, 

With  the  little  children  by— 
As  thou  prayest  in  the  darkness, 

When  thy  God  is  nigh— 

With  a  speech  as  chaste  and  gentle, 
And  such  meanings  as  become 

Ear  of  child,  or  ear  of  angel. 
Speak,  or  be  thou  dumb. 

Woo  her  thus  and  she  shall  give  thee 
Of  her  heart  the  sinless  whole, 

All  the  girl  within  her  bosom. 
And  her  woman's  soul.'  " 
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'  Thou  livest  in  all  hearts ;  for  all  men  know 
This  earth  hath  borne  no  simpler,  nobler  man. 


HH<'I  read  last  night  Bancroft  with  increasing  admiration.  What  a  glorious  and  interest- 
ing history  has  he  given  to  his  nation  of  the  centuries  before  the  independence."— 5aro?i 
Bunsen. 

"  Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  Sparks  have  effected  so  much  in  historical  composition  that  no 
living  European  historian  can  take  precedence  of  them,  but  rather  might  be  proud  and 
grateful  to  be  admitted  as  a  companion."— T  on  Eaumer. 

Aaron  Bancroft,  the  distinguished  Congregational  minister, 
was  the  father  of  the  eminent  historian  George  Bancroft.  He 
took  great  pride  in  his  son's  early  education,  placing  him  at 
Dr.  Abbot's  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  the  boy  was  prepared  to  enter  Harvard.  It  was  doubt- 
less from  his  father  that  he  obtained  that  devotion  to  Ameri- 
n  history  which  resulted  in  giving  to  the  world  "the  best  His- 
ry  of  the  United  States  which  has  ever  yet  been  written.''  His 
father,  a  writer  of  some  ability  himself,  did  not  encourage  the 
son  to  pursue  literary  labors,  but  earnestly  desired  him  to  enter 
the  ministry.  This  plan  was  agreeable  to  George  and  it  was  not 
ntil  he  returned  from  Europe  that  his  purpose  was  changed. 

'See  illustration.  383 
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He  preached  a  few  sermons  which  gave  promise  of  future  dis- 
tinction, but  all  the  time  he  cherished  dreams  of  authorship  and 
longed  to  devote  himself  to  learning  and  literature. 

While  at  Dr.  Abbot's  school,  Dr.  Nathan  Parker  saw  him,, 
and  being  so  much  impressed  by  the  boy  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
father  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken:  ^^I  have  this 
day  made  a  visit  at  Exeter  and  spent  an  hour  with  George.  I 
found  him  in  good  health  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion. He  appears  to  enter  into  his  studies  which  he  is  pursuing 
with  an  ardor  and  laudable  ambition,  which  gives  promise  of  dis- 
tinction and  which  must  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  a  parent.  He 
said  there  were  prizes  distributed  every  year,  or  every  terra  to 
those  who  excelled  in  particular  studies.  He  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  obtain  one,  but  said  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  succeed, 
for  he  was  the  youngest  but  three  in  the  academy,  and  he  did 
not  think  he  could  gain  a  prize,  but  he  intended  to  try.  I  made 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Abbot  about  him  and  he  observed  that  he  was 
a  very  fine  lad;  that  he  appeared  to  have  the  stamina  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man;  that  he  took  his  rank  among  the  first  scholars 
in  the  academy,  and  that  he  wished  I  would  send  him  half  a 
dozen  such  boys."  This  early  promise  was  fully  confirmed  by 
his  future  life. 

He  graduated  at  seventeen  years  of  age  and  went  to  Europe 
to  study  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  Dr. 
Cogswell  met  him  while  in  Berlin  and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Prescott> 
"It  was  sad  parting  with  little  Bancroft.  He  is  a  most  interest- 
ing youth,  and  is  to  make  one  of  our  great  men."  It  must  have 
been  this  same  Dr.  Cogswell  (J.  G.)  who  in  conjunction  with 
Bancroft  established  a  boarding-school  at  Northampton  on  the 
German  plan.  It  was  a  novel  and  bold  undertaking.  There 
was  a  farm  belonging  to  the  school  on  which  the  elder  boys  per- 
formed some  labor,  and  to  every  four  boys  was  assigned  a  piece 
of  land  to  be  cultivated  wholly  by  themselves.  Then  there  was 
a  gymnasium,  also  a  swimming  place  in  the  Connecticut  River 
and  every  boy  had   his  shanty  which  he  built  himself,  and  to 
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his  he  was  allowed  to  invite  his  friends  to  enjoy  roast  potatoes 
and  apples.  The  pupils  were  also  taken  for  long  rambles  with 
the  teachers.  These  rambles  sometimes  extended  far  up  into 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  or  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  No  prizes  were  given  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  punishment.  The  school  was  very  popular.  John 
Lothrop  Motley  was  a  pupil  there.  He  was  an  eager  pretty 
little  boy  of  eleven.  The  number  of  pupils  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  but  neither  of  the  principals  under- 
stood how  to  manage  the  finances,  and  so  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  undertaking.  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  as  it 
as  calculated  to  do  great  good.  It  was  just  the  school  which 
the  country  wanted  then,  and  wants  now. 

It  was  at  Gottiugen  that  he  decided  to  make  history  a 
specialty.  He  then  studied  at  Berlin  and  afterwards  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  before  returning  to  this  country  visited  England, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  1822  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  became  tutor  of  Greek  in  Harvard.  He  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  poetry,  and  began  a  series  of  poetical 
translations  of  the  minor  poems  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other 
German  authors.  These  translations  appeared  in  the  ^^  North 
American  Review,"  and  have  since  been  collected  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies, 

In  politics  Bancroft  was  a  Democrat,  but  he  had  little  aspira- 
tion as  a  politician.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  without 
his  knowledge,  an  honor  he  declined,  and  when  urged  to  be 
nominated  the  following  year  with  the  promise  of  being  made 
Senator  he  again  declined.  Under  President  Polk  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  then  it  was  that  he  became  in- 
strumental in  establishi  ng  the  Nautical  School  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Washington.  He  afterwards 
became  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  Minister  to  Prussia.  In 
1849  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  resided  in  New  York, 
devoting  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  history.  No  efforts 
were  spared  in  collecting  materials  for  this  work.     H»s  rank  of 
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ambassador  gave  him  excellent  facilities  for  research  in  the  gov- 
ernment archives  of  London  and  Paris.  He  had  access  to  the 
most  interesting  manuscripts  not  only  in  the  British  Museum 
but  also  in  the  collections  belonging  to  various  noble  families. 
The  special  feature  of  his  history  is  the  recognition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  elements  of  liberty.  "The  history  of  America  is  the 
history  of  liberty.''  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  present  age,  and  has  been  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages. 

Bancroft  filled  many  posts  of  honor  in  the  gift  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  preacher,  teacher,  poet,  politician,  philosopher, 
historian,  ambassador  and  orator.  He  lived  a  long  and  useful 
life  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  The  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress in  speaking  of  him  in  his  last  days,  said,  "His  is  the  most 
beautiful  old  age  I  have  ever  seen.  Calm,  peaceful,  cultured, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers  and  rev^ered  by  a  whole 
nation,  the  drawing  to  a  close  of  his  life  is  as  grand  and  beautiful 
and  peaceful  as  the  gradual  fall  of  night  on  a  mountain  peak." 

Four  years  before  his  death  he  lost  his  wife.  She  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Davis,  but  was  a  widow,  Mrs.  Bliss,  with  one  son 
Colonel  Alexander  Bliss,  when  Bancroft  married  her.  After  her 
death  his  home  was  presided  over  by  the  wife  of  his  son  J.  C. 
Bancroft,  who  made  a  charming  hostess  and  did  everything  to 
make  the  home-life  beautiful.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
Washington  City,  with  occasional  visits  to  the  beautiful  cottage 
at  Newport,  where  he  made  it  a  rule  always  to  spend  his  birth- 
days. His  health  was  remarkable  considering  his  age.  Until 
a  few  years  before  his  death  his  daily  habit  was  to  take  a  long 
horseback  ride,  but  on  account  of  a  fall  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  rides,  and  then  whist-playing  became  his  chief  recre- 
ation. He  was  a  great  and  rapid  reader.  He  literally  devoured 
books,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  the  late  works  of  fiction.  He 
was  noted  for  his  bright  wit,  his  good  spirits,  his  great  cordial- 
ity, his  vivacity  of  manner,  and  his  unfailing  good  nature. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  America  was  an  honorary  member  of  so 
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many  historical  and  literary  societies  as  Mr.  Bancroft.  He 
was  the  first  President  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  its  Vice-President.  He  died  of 
old  age  and  his  was  said  to  have  been  "the  most  beautiful  old 
age  in  modern  times."  PEe  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1882,  "I  was 
IK  trained  to  look  upon  life  here  as  a  season  for  labor.  Being  more 
F  than  fourscore  years  old,  I  know  the  time  of  my  release  will 
i  soon  come.  Conscious  of  being  near  the  shores  of  eternity,  I 
IB  await  without  impatience  and  without  dread  the  beckoning  of 
'        the  hand  which  will  summon  me  to  rest." 

^H       He  was  buried  at  the  home  of   his  birth,  Worcester,  Mass., 
■■January,  1891.     His  body  lay  in  state  in  Washington  City,  and 
IB  was  literally  buried  in  lovely  flowers.     The  Emperor  of  Germany 
I        sent  a  magnificent  wreath  tied  with  red  and  black  ribbon.     The 
German  Minister  during  the  funeral  services  stepped  forward  and 
raising  the  wreath  placed  it  above  the  head  of  "the  man  who 
was  for  so  many  years  the  friend  of  the  late  Emperor  William.'' 
His  life   witnessed  or  participated  in  many  notable  events. 
He  was  at  Harvard  while  IS^apoleon's  career  was  ended  at  Water- 
loo;   he  was  studying  at  Gottingen  when  the  earthquake  de- 
stroyed Lisbon;  he  was  a  student  at  Berlin  when  Frederick  the 
Great  quarrelled  with  Voltaire;  he  was  a  friend  of  Goethe,  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Within  his 
lifetime  six  generations  read  his  books. 
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HISTORY  BEVIEW. 

1,  Can  a  hill  vetoed  hy  the  President  become  a  law  r^ 

2»  Name  three  ivaijs  in  which  a  hill  heconies  a  law. 

3.  What  is  the  salary  of  a  Congressman?  f:^   . 

4.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  ^ 

5.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House?  - 
€.  What  is  tneant  hy  Congress?-  '  ^       * 
7.  What  poiver  has  Congress  over  taxes,  duties,  imports, 

and  excises  ?  /    i     ;  ''  vf m^C l--^-^^  '  -^ 

S.     Wliat  is  taxation  ?CL-t.  '  >^N.^t<^";M^.w^  ^jU' 

9,     What  are  duties  ?    Imports  ?    Excises  ?  "^ 

10,     What  other  powers  has  Congress?         X-VW  ^  / 
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ANDREW  ADGATE  LIPSCOMB. 

GEORGETOWN,    D.    C. 

1816.  1890.. 

Monroe.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

•*  One  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  South."— .A^eu;  York  Independent. 

"  He  was  identified  with  the  best  educational  and  literary  life  of  the  South.  His  work: 
as  an  educator  and  writer  has  secured  for  him  a  high  place  among  the  best  minds  of  the- 
n&iion."— Methodist  Recorder. 

"For  'such  as  these'  'tis  God's  pure  plan 
To  leave  a  child's  heart  in  a  man. 

For  'such  as  these'  surcease  of  pain 
Brief  finite  loss,  unbounded  gain. 

For  'such  as  these'  no  hint  of  death, 
Such  waning  of  the  autumn  breath." 

—  Wm.  H.  Hayne. 

"  The  literary  work  of  Dr.  Lipscomb  has  been  of  high  order,, 
and  has  secured  for  him  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  forcible 
and  elegant  of  American  writers.'' 

"His  philosophical  powers,  his  pure  taste,  his  genius  for  criti- 
cism, his  insight  into  character, — all  combined  to  render  him 
eminently  fitted  for  the  study  of  the  ^myriad  minded  poet'  ot 
the  world." 

He  was  born  September  6,  1816,  at  Georgetown,  in  the  Dis« 
trict  of  Columbia.  His  father  was  Rev.  William  Corrie  Lips- 
comb, a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  being  one 
of  the  first  to  secede  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on- 
account  of  lay  representation.  Frank  Stockton's  father,  Rev.. 
William  S.  Stockton,  was  another  of  this  band  of  seceders.  Mr. 
Lipscomb  was  a  godly  man,  ruling  his  household  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  His  wife  Phcebe  Adgate  had  been  quite  a  society 
girl  in  her  youth,  but  renounced  all  amusements  incident  to  fash- 
ionable life  and  became  a  consistent  Christian.  She  connected 
herself  with  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Alexandria,  but  afterwards; 
joined  the  church  of  her  husband  and  aided  him  in  his  ministry. 

=:=See  illustration.  388 
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It  is  said  the  burning  of  the  Richmond  theater,  when  Poe's 
father  with  so  many  others  lost  their  lives,  first  brought  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  life  she  was  leading  was  not  right,  and  was 
not  preparing  her  for  death  whenever  it  should  come.  While  on 
the  ballroom  floor  the  determination  came  to  her  to  devote  her- 
self henceforth  to  God^s  service,  and  having  once  reached  this 
determination  nothing  could  change  her  decision.  She  was 
noted  for  her  superior  intellect  and  heart  culture,  so  we  can 
readily  see  how  the  son,  blessed  with  such  a  father  and  mother, 
must  have  inherited  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  were 
so  prominent  in  his  own  character.  From  being  a  frolicsome 
lad,  fond  of  all  out-door  sports,  he  became  a  thoughtful  student; 
from  fretting  at  being  forced  to  go  to  school,  he  became  an  in- 
valid by  too  close  application  to  his  books.  It  was  not  until  he 
Joined  the  church  that  this  change  was  noticed. 

Among  the  influences  which  gave  impulse  and  direction  to 
Dr.  Lipscomb's  early  years  may  be  mentioned  the  association 
with  his  aunt  Mrs.  Maria  E.  Cox,  a  woman  of  superior  intel- 
lectual ability  and  high  literary  culture,  and  he  frankly  acknowl- 
, edged  her  guiding  hand  in  the  formation  of  his  literary  tastes. 
Doubtless  it  was  she  who  first  awakened  that  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  woman's  intellect  and  capabilities,  which  made  Dr.  Lips- 
comb so  cons2>icuous  as  the  knightly  champion  of  her  sex;  for 
he  ever  sought  to  elevate  and  enthrone  woman  as  the  queenly 
mistress  of  the  home  and  family. 

At  eighteen  Dr.  Lipscomb  joined  the  Methodist  Conference ; 
he  afterwards  filled  the  pulpits  in  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  and  was  known  as  "The  Boy  Preacher."  In  1842 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Montgomery,  Ala.  Before  going  South  he 
married  Miss  Henrietta  Blanche  Richardson  of  Baltimore. 

After  a  few  years  of  ministerial  work  he  was  forced  by  failing 
health  to  resign  his  charge.  He  established  in  that  city  the 
"Metropolitan  Institute  for  Young  Ladies."  The  burning  of 
this  school,  fully  equipped,  was  a  heavy  loss  to  him  financially. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  more  exclusively  to  literary  work. 
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At  that  time  the  editors  of  ^^  Harper's  Magazine"  prized  highly 
everything  that  came  from  his  pen,  and  paid  him  liberally. 

He  lived  fifteen  years  in  Montgomery,  and  then  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Tuskegee  Female  College.  Mrs.  IsoHne  (Minter) 
Wimberly  a  pupil  of  that  school  thus  wrote  of  him : 

"  While  President,  Dr.  Lipscomb  taught  English  literature,, 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  with  an  enthusiasm  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  his  pupils.  He  used  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost 
and  '  Thomson's  Seasons  '  as  text-books.  I  remember  those  de- 
lightful half  hours, — Dr.  Lipscomb's  faultless  appearance,  his 
fine  voice,  his  criticisms,  his  analysis  and  elocutionary  readings. 
The  whole  class  was  carried  enthusiastically  from  the  fall  of 
Lucifer  to  the  shining  height  of  faithful  Abdiel.  His  criticisms 
and  questions  made  everything  taught  clear  to  his  classes.  He 
used  often  to  ask  questions  like  this,  'What,  my  dear  girl,  is- 
criticism?'  To  the  reply,  Q  know.  Doctor,  but  I  can't  express 
it,'  he  would  say,  'No,  you  do  not  know  anything  you  cannot 
tell;  you  have  a  vague  thought.  If  you  think,  perhaps  you 
can"  tell;'  and  he  would  pause  until  the  pupil  could  give  an 
answer.  Thus  he  patiently  endeavored  to  teach  his  pupils  clear 
thoughts  and  accurate  speech.  If  all  classes  could  have  such 
discriminating  and  conscientious  instructors,  how  much  'vague 
and  shallow  thinking  would  be  reinvigorated  and  trained  to 
apprehend  clearly  the  grounds  of  opinion.' 

His  teachings  smoothed  the  path  of  duty  and  cheered  and 
brightened  daily  life.  With  the  eye  of  faith  he  saw  and  taught 
others  to  see  in  the  swept  hearth,  the  smoothed  pillow,  the 
trimmed  and  burning  lamp  beautiful  opportunities  to  glorify 
God.  The  point  and  simplicity  of  his  words  are  expressed  in 
this  admonition  addressed  to  his  class  on  one  occasion:  'Throw 
the  right  spirit  into  your  work,  my  dear  girls,  and  even  picking 
up  chips  may  become  as  acceptable  a  service  as  the  archangel 
performs.'  Thus  human  nature's  daily  food  under  his  hand  was: 
transmuted  into  Heavenly  manna  to  hundreds  of  his  hearers  and. 
pupils  going  forth  to  uplift  humanity. 
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Dr.  Lipscomb  possessed  the  faculty  of  developing  the  best 
from  every  nature  which  touched  his  own.  The  factor  upon 
which  he  laid  stress  was  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  its 
emotions.  The  keynote  to  his  teaching  was  his  belief  that  in  the 
lowliest  child  slumbered  the  divine  fire  of  truth  and  love,  of 
devotion  and  enthusiasm,  which  the  gentle  breath  of  a  parent's 
or  a  teacher's  love  might  fan  into  a  flame  '' 

A  few  years  after  his  removal  to  Tuskegee  he  lost  his  wife, 
he  died  very  suddenly,  leaving  two  children,  a  daughter  Ella 
and  a  son  Francis  Adgate.  The  bereaved  husband  continued  to 
devote  himself  to  his  work  at  the  school,  and  in  the  effort  to 
drown  his  sorrows  undertook  more  than  his  health  could  bear. 
Again  he  was  forced  to  rest.  He  married  the  second  time  one  of 
his  former  pupils  Miss  Susan  Dowdell  of  Alabama.  His  home 
gain  brightened,  and  became  the  center  of  all  that  peace,  cul- 
ure,  beauty,  and  love  could  make  it.  His  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign,  and  he  was  preparing  to  go  abroad  for 
several  years'  travel  when  he  was  offered  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  This  was  in  1860.  He  wished  to 
decline,  but  his  wife  urged  him  to  accept.  One  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University  had  heard  Dr.  Lipscomb's  address  in  Macon  to 
the  senior  class  at  Wesleyan  Female  College.  His  subject  was 
2  he  Relations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race  to  Christian  Womanhood, 
He  was  so  impressed  with  the  literary  culture  of  the  speaker 
that  he  urged  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy  and,  although 
comparatively  a  stranger,  he  was  elected.  That  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful chancellor  is  shown  by  the  numerous  tributes  from  his  old 
pupils.  One  said,  "I  like  to  think  of  him  as  my  chancellor. 
I  \vas  proud  of  the  matchless  dignity  of  his  official  character. 

is  commanding  and  reverential  presence  subdued  all  into  sub- 

ission.     But  Avhile  we  honored  him  as  chancellor  we  loved  him 
as  teacher.     I  think  of  him  now  as  the  teacher  that  taught  me 

I  the  best  things  I  know.     No  man  since  Dr.  Arnold  has  had  such 
r -"^'"■- 
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He  was  the  personal  friend  of  all  his  pupils.  I  felt  that  he  could 
understand  me.     I  was  not  afraid  of  him.     I  loved  him.'' 

Another  said:  ^*The  world  will  never  see  his  like  again. 
Everybody  admired  him.  Everybody  loved  him.  I  do  not 
suppose  he  ever  provoked  antipathy.  His  mission  was  to  love, 
and  he  loved  everybody.  Never  by  word  or  insinuation  did  he 
detract  from  the  merit  of  others.  He  saw  good  in  all,  and  his 
universal  charity  threw  a  mantle  over  faults  he  did  not  wish 
to  see." 

Another  said:  "His  venerable  figure,  crowned  with  snow- 
white  curls,  'the  front  of  Jove  himself,'  is  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  my  life  at  the  University.  I  frequently  joined  him  as 
he  made  his  way  across  the  campus  and  listened  to  his  words  of 
wisdom, — pure  gold  refined  in  the  crucible  of  an  observing  and 
thoughtful  life.  I  attribute  my  love  for  Shakespeare  to  Dr. 
Lipscomb's  enthusiasm  for  that  greatest  of  poets;  for  which  love 
and  the  pleasure  it  has  brought  me  I  shall  ever  feel  profoundly 
grateful." 

He  was  chancellor  fourteen  years,  but  after  the  death  of  his  son 
Professor  F.  A.  Lipscomb  he  resigned,  and  could  never  be  made 
to  reconsider  his  resignation.  He  nev^er  was  himself  after  this 
loss.  His  poem  Chastened  Grief,  written  at  his  grave,  is  tender 
and  pathetic.  It  begins,  "It  is  a  spot  where  I  may  weep." 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  poem : 

"  I  thought  that  thou  in  coming  time 

Wouldst  be  my  strength  and  stay; 
I  thought  to  find  in  thy  full  prime 

Support  amidst  decay ; 
No  earthly  one  such  help  could  give, 

So  tender,  strong  and  wise ; 
*Twas  happiness  with  thee  to  live, 

Though  crushed  so  many  ties. 

But  I  am  here  to  do  for  thee, 

In  springtime's  early  hours, 
What  thou  canst  never  do  for  me— 

Bedeck  my  tomb  with  flowers. 
And  yet  for  me  a  work  thou  dost, 

Which  not  till  late  I  knew ; 
God  help  my  heart  this  hope  to  trust, 

Of  all  my  hopes  most  true. 
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My  tears  thou  wouldst  not  here  restrain 

Beside  his  resting  place. 
Whose  life  ne'er  gave  a  moment's  pain 

Or  aught  else  to  efface. 
I  know  the  loss  ;  I  know  the  gain ; 

And  oft  in  thought  they  blend, 
Like  sunshine  gleaming  through  the  rain, 

When  sudden  showers  descend." 

Dr.  Lipscomb  afterwards  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Art 
and  Criticism  at  Vanderbilt  University,  but  the  climate  not 
agreeing  with  him  on  account  of  a  weak  throat,  he  was  compelled 
to  come  back  to  his  home  at  Athens,  Ga.  He  was  made  Emeritus 
Professor,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

His  home  *^Wee  Willie  Cottage"  was  presided  over  by  his 
widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Green.  There  were  two 
children  by  the  second  marriage,  a  daughter  Carrie,  who  died  in 

fancy,  and  a  son  Andrew  Dowdell  Lipscomb.  His  second  wife 
lived  only  a  few  years. 

The  last  years  of  Dr.  Lipscomb's  life  were  spent  in  literary 
work  of  various  kinds.  His  Studies  in  the  Forty  Days  and  also 
the  Studies  Supplementary  to  the  Studies  in  the  Forty  Days  belong 
to  this  period;  besides  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  "The 
Independent,"  "Methodist  Kecorder,"  and  "Christian  Advo- 
cate." It  was  in  the  latter  paper  that  his  Musings  at  Eventide 
appeared.  He  was  a  great  student  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  Shakespearean  critics  this  country  has 
produced.  His  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Vanderbilt,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Athens,  Ga.,  and  Wesleyan 
College,  Macon,  Ga.,  were  the  means  of  moulding  the  thought- 
ful minds  and  characters  of  the  many  pupils  under  his  in- 
truction. 

Dr.  Lipscomb's  friends  were  numbered  among  the  great  and 
learned.  Longfellow  loved  and  admired  him.  In  a  letter  inviting 
him  to  visit  him  after  the  war  he  said : 

"  We  leave  to-morrow  or  next  day  for  Nahant,  where  we  shall 

pe  and  be  very  happy  to  have  you ;  and  where  we  shall  talk 
about  everything  but  slavery ;  and  even  that,  if  I  thought  we 
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should  get  in  sight  of  each  other,  which,  as  at  present  advised,. 
I  fear  we  should  not ;  for  while  you  look  upon  it  as  rather  a  bless- 
ing than  otherwise,  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  meanest  form  of  tyr- 
anny. What  use  can  it  be  to  discuss  it?  I  can  never  make  it 
rhyme  with  'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto 
you.'     Nor  do  I  think  you  can  when  you  meet  it  face  to  face. 

One  thing  I  do  agree  with  you  about,  and  that  is  your  esti- 
mate of  the  newspaper  as  a  poicer  in  our  country.  Of  that  we 
will  talk,  and  of  all  other  things  appertaining  to  literature. 

With  great  regards  quand  meme  we  disagree. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

Henry  W.  Longfellow." 

Margaret  J.  Preston  wrote:  "It  is  worth  while  to  write  poetry 
when  it  falls  into  such  sympathetic  hands  as  yours ;''  and  again 
she  said:  "You  have  certainly  given  two  remarkably  scholarly 
books  to  the  Christian  reading  public.  How  subtle  your  thought 
is,  and  what  depth  of  Christian  philosophy  I  find  in  your  studies. 
Your  style  is  so  cultured,  and  you  have  the  aesthetic  faculty  so 
largely  developed  that  it  takes  more  than  an  ordinary  reader  to 
follow  your  discussions.  One  could  think  that  you  had  been  an 
art  student,  so  well  you  seem  to  understand  the  somewhat  abstruse 
canons  of  art.  At  first  blush  I  wondered  how  you  could  find  so 
many  studies  in  the  Forty  Days ;  but  as  I  come  to  see  how  ex- 
haustively you  treat  the  subject,  and  how  many-sided  is  your 
way  of  looking  at  it,  I  can  better  understand  how  full  you  find 
it  of  Gospel  teaching,  and  how  rich  a  subject  it  is  for  elucidation. 
How  vast  your  reading  seems  to  have  been,  and  what  wonderful 
use  you  have  made  of  it  in  the  embroidery  of  your  subjects. 
I  cannot  now  pause  over  your  poetic  passages.  What  a  fine  one 
that  is  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  study  of  the  Supplement !  but 
then  such  abound  throughout  the  book.'' 

The  love  between  Paul  Hayne  and  himself  was  very  beautiful, 
and  when  "The  Poet  of  the  Pines"  died.  Dr.  Lipscomb's  heart 
was  crushed.    He  had  visited  "Copse  Hill,"  and  had  many  pleas- 
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ant  memories  not  only  of  the  poet  but  of  his  charming  wife  and 
talented  son.     He  wrote  a  touching  tribute  to  his  dead  friend. 

Not  only  is  Dr.  Lipscomb  known  to  the  literary  world  as 
Shakespearean  critic,  author  of  Studies  in  the  Forty  DaySy  and  the 
Supplement,  and  contributor  to  various  religious  periodicals,  but 
also  has  won  fame  as  a  poet.  His  Milton,  published  in  "Har- 
per's Magazine,"  was  written  while  writhing  in  an  agony  of  pain. 
He  has  written  many  beautiful  hymns,  and  his  sermons  would 
fill  volumes.  Among  the  best  known  are  his  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Mary  of  Bethany. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  funeral  discourse  on  his 
friend.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Hull : 

DISCOURSE. 

Thou  Shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season.— Job, 
chapter  V,  26. 

How  mauy  centuries  old  these  words  are  no  man  can  tell.  But  their  age  is  as  the  age  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  and  their  ancientness  is  only  another  name  for  their  youth  and  beauty. 
This  morning  they  come  to  us  in  the  fullness  of  their  meaning,  never  more  blessed  than 
now,  never  with  a  softer  cadence,  never  with  a  sweeter  and  holier  inspiration.  Nay,  more  ; 
they  have  a  significance  for  us  they  had  not  for  the  patriarch  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
in  his  dark  probation  of  sorrow,  since  it  is  a  far  grander  thing  to  die  now  than  it  was  then. 
Such  is  their  pathos  that  they  can  never  be  spoken  without  a  tremulous  sensibility  to  their 
tenderness,  and  yet  they  breathe  resignation,  gratitude  and  hope,  for  they  speak  not  of  a 
mere  existence  but  of  a  life  that  has  been  truly  and  thoroughly  lived.  And  to-day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  remains  of  our  loved  and  honored  friend,  I  can  find  no  language  in  the 
Scriptures  more  befitting  the  occasion  ;  for  he  indeed  has  come  to  his  "  grave  in  a  full  age,*' 
and  the  "shock of  corn''  needed  no  more  rain  or  dew  or  sunshine  or  soil  to  make  it  ready 
for  the  receiving  hand  of  the  Great  Husbandman. 

Nothing  sublimer  can  be  said  of  a  man  than  that  Time  as  God's  servant  has  done  all  that 
it  can  do  for  him.  If  one  thinks  how  Time  is  measured  ;  what  a  vast  machinery  is  con- 
cerned in  the  swing  of  its  pendulum  ;  on  what  a  magnificent  dial-plate  its  hours  record 
their  flight  and  with  what  exactness  its  seconds  are  registered ;  if  one  contemplates  Time 
under  this  aspect  in  the  motions  of  the  physical  Universe,  he  cannot  but  feel  the  grandeur 
of  duration  as  conveyed  to  his  mind  through  such  an  infinite  clock-work.  Silent  is  the 
rising  and  setting  suh  ;  silent  the  coming  and  going  of  the  moon ;  silent  the  procession  of 
the  nightly  stars;  silent  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  sweep  of  its  orbit;  the  depths  of 
space  are  undisturbed  in  their  everlasting  stillness.  They  seem  to  have  no  inhabitant  but 
Almighty  God,  and,  to  the  senses,  appear  to  share  the  solitude  of  his  august  being.  But 
the  moral  idea  of  Time  is  even  more  wonderful  than  this,  since  it  involves  our  capacity  of 
good  or  evil,  determines  what  we  shall  make  of  ourselves  and  what  do  for  others,  ordains 
our  probation,  and  touches  every  instant  the  irrevocable  Throne  of  Judgment.  Where 
vheu,  shall  we  find  a  loftier  conception  of  a  human  soul  than  in  the  idea  of  the  text,  that 
Time  as  God's  agent  has  fulfilled  its  entire  ministry,  that  the  grave  is  only  reached  after  a 
"full  age"  and  the  "  shock  of  corn"  could  have  no  more  growth  here?  I  stand  amazed  and 
iiwe-struck  before  the  majesty  of  the  human  spirit  when  I  read  in  the  text  that  it  may 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  Time,  gather  its  resources  into  its  capacious  bosom,  and,  at  a 
'full  age,"  come  to  the  grave  "  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season." 
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"For  more  than  forty  years  Dr.  Lipscomb  contributed  to  lit- 
erary and  religious  reviews  and  other  periodicals  of  the  country: 
and  in  all  this  time,  and  upon  the  great  variety  of  subjects 
which  he  examined  as  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  not  one  of  his 
articles  was  ever  written  carelessly.  He  never  suffered  any- 
thing to  go  from  his  pen  attenuated  from  neglect.  He  composed 
rapidly,  yet  he  was  always  master  of  style  and  taste  equal  to  the 
finest  belles-lettres  standard.  In  this  respect  he  was  probably 
in  advance  of  any  writer  of  the  day." 

He  left  many  unpublished  manuscripts  and  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers are  urging  that  his  Shakespeare  Lectures,  his  Lectures  upon 
the  Cartoo7is  of  Raphael  and  his  Sermons  shall  be  given  to  the 
world. 

Dr.  Lipscomb  said  his  father  was  never  so  angry  with  him  as 
when  he  learned  that  he  had  refused  to  send  a  sketch  of  his  lit- 
erary work  and  facts  about  his  life  to  the  makers  of  the  Ap- 
pleton\s  Encyclopaedia.  "But,''  said  the  Doctor  in  speaking  of 
it,  "I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  write  such  a  sketch  my- 
self, nor  could  I  ask  a  friend  to  do  it  for  me."  So  it  happened 
that  only  a  meagre  notice  of  one  of  the  South's  best  writers  ap- 
pears there.  May  not  this  same  delicacy  of  feeling  explain  the 
absence  of  many  other  Southern  authors  from  the  pages  of  this 
Encyclopaedia? 

On  November  23,  1890,  Dr.  Lipscomb  died.  He  had  been 
very  feeble  for  some  time  before  his  death,  but  none  dreamed 
that  the  end  was  so  near. 

"  The  watchers  saw  no  light  at  midnight  gleaming, 
They  heard  no  sound  of  feet ; 
The  gates  fly  open,  and  the  saint  still  dreaming, 
stands  free  upon  the  street." 

Thus  the  spirit  of  this  Christian  hero  took  its  flight,  and  as 
his  eyelids  closed  in  death,  a  loving  angel  woke  them  into  life. 
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HISTORY  MEVIEW. 

1,  What  poivers  are  denied  Congress? 

2.  What  is  a  '^ ivrit  of  habeas  corpus''? 

3.  What  is  a  bill  of  attainder? 

4,  What  is  an  edc  post  facto  law  ? 

5,  What  poivers  are  denied  to  the  States  ? 

6.  What  are  bills  of  credit?  ^ 
T*  In  ivhotn  is  the  executive  power  vested ?  ji* 

8,  Who  are  the  presidential  electors  ?(^.X\.c  j  j 

9.  Who  are  ineligible  to  office?'  VO   / » : 
10,    In  case  of  the  death  of  President  and  .VicefF 

who  would  succeed?  ^JU^  ^yj    4^/C^uC^ 
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CHARLES  C.  JONES,  JR, 


SAVANNAH,    GA. 

1831. 

1893. 

JacksoD. 

Cleveland. 

"  The  Macaulay  of  the  South.'  —George  Bancroft. 

Charles  Colcock  Jones  comes  from  an  old  family,  his  ancestors 
having  removed  from  England  to  South  Carolina  nearly  two 
centuries  ago.  During  the  Revolutionary  \Var  his  grandfather 
John  Jones  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and,  as  a  major 
in  the  Continental  Army,  fell  in  the  conflict  around  Savannah  in 
1779.  His  father  Rev.  Charles  C.  Jones,  D.D.  was  a  distin- 
guished minister  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Savannah  when  his  son  the  historian  was  born,  October,  1831. 
A  year  afterwards  he  resigned  his  charge  and  moved  to  his  plan- 
tation in  Liberty  County,  Ga.,  where  he  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  religious  training  of  the  negroes.  To  them  he  freely  gave 
his  time,  talents  and  money,  and  did  much  for  their  moral  and 
religious  improvement.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, a  wealthy  planter,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  well-known 
teacher,  and  an  author  of  several  works. 

The  boyhood  of  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  was  spent  on  the  two 
plantations  in  Liberty  County, — one  a  rice  plantation,  the  other 
a  cotton  plantation.  There  the  streams  abounded  in  fish.  An 
indulgent  father  supplied  the  boy  with  guns,  dogs,  horses,  row- 
boats,  sail-boats  and  fishing-tackle,  so  that  at  an  early  age  he 
became  an  expert  with  the  gun,  the  oar,  and  the  line,  and  ambi- 
tious to  excel  in  shooting,  riding,  swimming  and  sailing.  This 
outdoor  exercise  laid  the  foundation  for  a  strong  and  vigorous 
constitution,  and  the  training  then  received  made  a  lasting 
impression. 

His  early  studies  were  pursued  at  home,  generally  under  pri- 
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vate  tutors,  but  occasionally  under  his  father's  supervision.  His 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  were  spent  at  the  South  Caro- 
lina College  at  Columbia,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
presided  over  by  Hon.  William  C.  Preston.  His  junior  and 
senior  years  were  spent  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  There  he 
took  high  rank  and  graduated  with  distinction.  He  selected 
law  as  his  profession,  and  went  to  Philadelphia  to  study.  He 
then  entered  the  law  school  at  Cambridge  and  received  his 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1855.  Beside  taking  the  law  course  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Agassiz,  Longfellow,  Wyman,  Lowell,  and 
Holmes. 

In  1854  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Liberty  County,  and  in 
the  winter  of  that  year  entered  the  law  office  of  Ward  &  Owens 
in  Savannah.  When  Ward  went  abroad  as  Minister  to  China, 
and  Owens  retired  from  the  firm,  Hon.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  who 
had  been  Minister  to  Austria,  became  a   member  of  the   firm, 

ich  was  then  Ward,  Jackson  &  Jones. 

In  1858  Colonel  Jones  married  Miss  Ruth  Berrien  Whitehead 
of  Burke  County,  Ga.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Eva  Berrien 
Eve  of  Augusta,  Ga.  Both  wives  were  grandnieces  of  Hon. 
John  McPherson  Berrien,  a  prominent  man  during  Andrew  Jack- 
son's administration. 

Colonel  Jones  was  a  secessionist  and  it  is  believed  that  one 
of  the  earliest  addresses  on  that  subject,  delivered  in  Savannah, 
fell  from  his  lips.  When  the  call  was  made  for  troops  to  defend 
the  South,  Colonel  Jones  joined  the  Chatham  Artillery  and  was 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  as  its  Senior  First  Lieu- 
tenant. He  was  Chief  of  Artillery  during  the  Siege  of  Savan- 
nah, which  siege  he  has  so  graphically  described  in  his  work  on 
^yiat  subject. 

■P After  the  war  he  moved  with  his  family  to  New  York  and 
there  resumed  his  practice  of  law.  His  success  was  gratifying. 
He  derived  great  benefit  from  a  literary  point  of  view  by  his 
sojourn    there.     His    association    with   literary    characters  and 
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search  so  much  greater  than  he  could  have  enjoyed  at  that  time 
in  the  disorganized  South.  In  1877  he  returned  to  Georgia  and 
settled  at  Montrose  in  Summerville  near  Augusta,  Ga.  There 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1893  and  carried  on  his  practice  of 
law  in  the  city.  Aside  from  his  professional  labors  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  historical  research  and  literary  pursuits.  The 
truth  is  while  he  never  neglected  his  practice,  law  was  not  to 
him  a  very  jealous  mistress.  For  him  history  biography,  and 
archaeology  presented  more  enticing  attractions. 

In  1879  Colonel  Jones  spent  several  months  in  travel.  He- 
examined  with  care,  while  in  England,  the  records  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Public  Record  Office  so  as  to  gather  valuable 
material  concerning  the  American  Colonies,  which  information 
he  used  in  his  History  of  Georgia,  This  history  George  Ban- 
croft pronounced  the  finest  State  history  he  had  ever  read  and 
that  its  high  qualities  entitled  its  author  to  be  called  the 
"  Macaulay  of  the  South. ^^  This  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and 
shows  painstaking  study  and  deep  reflection. 

In  personal  appearance  Colonel  Jones  was  erect,  six  feet  high, 
well  built,  broad  shouldered,  with  a  massive  head  covered  with 
ringlets  sprinkled  with  gray.  His  countenance  was  genial,  his 
features  handsome,  eyes  blue  and  penetrating — indeed  he  was  a 
man  of  commanding  presence,  and  the  soul  of  courtliness  and 
grace.  To  charming  conversational  powers,  affable  manners, 
and  social  qualities  of  a  high  order,  he  united  an  interest  in 
everything  savoring  of  intellectual  development. 

He  was  a  rapid  worker — seldom  revising  or  correcting  a 
manuscript  until  it  was  finished.  His  Siege  of  Savannah  was 
written  in  seven  evenings ;  his  two  volumes  of  the  History  of 
Georgia  in  seven  months;  and  his  Histories  of  Savannah  and 
Augusta  in  two  months.  His  penmanship  was  faultless,  being 
not  only  legible  but  very  attractive.  His  Antiquities  of  the 
Southern  Indians  was  the  first  book  to  bring  him  into  promi- 
nence with  European  scholars.  Since  its  appearance  he  has  been 
regarded  as  the  highest  authority  upon  that  subject,  and  stands 
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high  with  scientific  circles  abroad.     It  will  not  be  an  exaggera- 
/tion  to  affirm  that  Colonel  Jones  was  the  most  prolific  writer  that 
/'  Georgia  ever  produced,  and  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of  histor- 
v^feat  writers  of  the  South  in  the  present  generation. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  his  family  having  only  one  brother  and 
■Kster.     His  brother,  Professor  Joseph  Jones,  two  years  his 
^^inior,  is  himself  a  noted  man.     He  has  made  a  mark  not  only 
in  the  educational  world,  but  in  the  medical  and  scientific  world, 
is  achievements  as  an  author  command  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all.     He  is  a  profound  scholar,  a  skilled  professor,  and  a  noted 
chemist.     Colonel  Jones's  son  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones  is 
also  a  writer  of  some  prominence.     He  has  furnished  some  val- 
uable articles  to  literary  magazines. 
■K  Colonel  Jones's  published   works  number  thirteen,  his  inde- 
B^endent  monographs  six,  his  translations  jive,  his  addresses  twenty- 
seven,  besides  his  magazine  articles.     His  works  are  : 


Monumental  Remains  of  Georgia, 
Historical  Sketch  of  Tomo-Chi-Chi,  Mico 

of  the  Yamacraws, 
Antiquity  of  the  Southern  Indians, 
The  Siege  of  Savannah  in  December,  1864, 
The  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia, 
The  Life  and  Services  of  Commodore  Tat- 

nall, 
Memorial  History  of  Augusta, 
The  Life.  Literary  Labors,  and  Neglected 

Grave  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chatham  Artil- 
lery, 

Last  Days,  Death  and  Burial  of  General 
Henry  Lee, 

A  Roster  of  General  Officers,  etc.,  in  Con- 
federate Service, 

The  History  of  Georgia, 

Negro  Myths  from  the  Georgia  Coasts, 

Memorial  History  of  Savannah, 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Major  John  Haber- 
sham of  Georgia. 
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2,  When  do 

3,  What  is  th 

4,  Hepeat  the    President's  oath. 
.5.  What  powers  are  granted  him? 

6,  What  are  his  duties? 

7.  Ilotv  often  may  he  he  re-elected?  X  v-wv 

8,  How  many  terms  did  Washington  serv 

9.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  succeeding  Presit^ents?  ^ 
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LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT; 

GERMANTOWN,   PENN., 

1832.  1888. 

Jackson.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

"  The  blade  wore  thin,  and  broke,  and  fell,  but  there  was  not  a  stain  upon  it."— Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford. 

"Her  muse  was  domestic,  simple  and  sociable,  the  instinct  of  art  she  never  had.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  her  as  pondering  a  situation  deeplj',  still  less  as  concerning  herself 
about  phrase  or  diction."— r/io?nas  W.  Uigginson. 

Louisa  May  Alcott  is  universally  recognized  as  the  greatest 
and  most  popular  story-teller  for  children  in  her  generation.  She 
was  the  second  child  of  Amos  Bronson  and  Abba  May  Alcott, 
and  was  born  at  Gerraantown,  Penn.,  1832.  She  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  descended  on  both  sides  from  high-minded,  God- 
fearing men  and  women,  with  keen  intellectual  instincts.  Her 
father,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  was  clock-maker,  peddler,  divinity 
student,  school-teacher  and  philosopher,  but  a  man  totally  de- 
void of  practical  sense,  although  Emerson  wrote  of  him  to  Car- 
lyle,  "he  is  a  majestic  soul  with  whom  conversation  is  possible." 
Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  May  of  Boston.  She 
loved  her  husband  well  enough  to  give  up  for  his  sake  a  substan- 
tial inheritance  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  poverty  and  hard  struggle. 
She  was  lovely,  gentle,  cultured,  and  tasteful,  full  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  These  improvident  lovers  married  and  moved  at 
once  to  Germantown,  Penn.,  where  Louisa,  the  daughter  so  well 
known,  was  born  on  her  father's  birthday,  November  29th, — a 
date  memorable  for  giving  to  the  world  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  besides  other  no  less  distinguished  per- 
sons. She  showed  signs  of  unusual  intelligence  at  an  early  age, 
for  at  seven  we  find  her  writing  her  poem  To  the  First  Robin: 

Welcome,  welcome,  little  stranger, 
Fear  no  harm,  and  fear  no  danger, 
We  are  glad  to  see  you  here, 
For  you  sing,  "Sweet  spring  is  near." 
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Now  the  white  snow  melts  away ; 
Now  the  flowers  blossom  gay  ; 
Come,  dear  bird,  and  build  your  nest, 
For  wc  love  our  robin  best. 

Her  heart  blossomed  in  the  family  sunshine,  and  she  said  one 
ay  at  the  breakfast  table :  "  I  love  everybody  in  dis  whole 
world;"  and  one  to  have  seen  her  in  those  days  of  sunny  moods 
would  never  have  supposed  that  she  had  any  struggles  and  diffi- 
culties. But  we  learn  from  her  diary  that  even  when  quite 
young  she  had  much  to  pain  and  trouble  her.  She  was  naturally 
high-tempered  and  irritable. 

When  she  was  two  years  old  her  father  moved  to  Boston  and 
pened  his  very  remarkable  school  of  very  remarkable  methods, 
one  of  which  was  to  cause  the  pupil  who  failed  in  any  duty  to 
punish  the  teacher  instead  of  being  punished.  He  announced  the 
conviction  that  a  negro  boy  was  entitled  to  the  same  instruction 
nd  surroundings  as  a  white  boy,  but  even  Boston  was  not  ready 
or  such  views,  and  after  having  tried  in  vain  for  five  years  to  con- 
vert others  to  his  theory  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  school. 
He  moved  to  Concord,  that  historic  town  which  is  not  only  iden- 
tified with  the  name  of  Amos  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  daughter, 
but  linked  with  the  memory  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Thoreau. 
It  was  the  place  for  '^ plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  and  "the 
very  air,  full  of  memories  and  associations  now,  must  even  then 
have  teemed  with  the  ozone  of  generous  thought  and  high  ideals. '' 

I  "One  of  my  earliest  memories,"  Louisa  tells  us,  "is  of  play- 
ng  with  books  in  my  father's  study,  building  tov*^ers  and  bridges 
>f  the  big  dictionaries,  looking  at  pictures,  pretending  to  read, 
md  scribbling  on  blank  paper  whenever  pen  and  pencil  could  be 
bund.  Many  of  these  first  attempts  at  authorship  still  exist, 
and  I  wonder  if  these  childish  plays  did  not  influence  my  after 
fe,  since  books  have  been  my  greatest  comfort,  castle-building 
a  never-failing  delight,  and  scribbling  a  very  profitable  amuse- 
^aent." 
H  A  memory  of  her  fourth  birthday  is  thus  given :     "  We  were 
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there.  I  wore  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  stood  upon  a  table  to  dis- 
pense cakes  to  each  child  as  the  procession  marched  past.  By 
some  oversight  the  cakes  fell  short,  and  I  saw  that  if  I  gave 
away  the  last  one  I  should  have  none.  As  I  was  queen  of  the 
revel  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  have  it,  and  held  on  to  it  tightly  till 
mother  said :  '  It  is  always  better  to  give  away  than  to  keep- 
nice  things;  so  I  know  my  Louy  will  not  let  the  little  friend  go> 
without.'  The  little  friend  received  the  dear  plummy  cake,  and 
I,  a  kiss  and  my  first  lesson  in  the  sweetness  of  self-denial, — a 
lesson  which  my  dear  mother  beautifully  illustrated  all  her  long 
and  noble  life.'' 

One  day  Louisa  ran  away  from  home  and  fell  asleep  on  some- 
steps  in  Bedford  street.  She  was  waked  by  the  town-crier  calling; 
out  for  '^SL  little  girl,  six  years  old,  in  a  pink  frock,  white  hat,. 
and  new  green  shoes !"  A  little  voice  in  the  darkness  cried  out,. 
"Why  dats  me!"  She  was  carried  home  and  the  next  day  was- 
tied  to  the  arm  of  the  sofa  as  a  punishment  for  running  away^ 
and  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  repent  of  her  wickedness. 

She  became  an  Abolitionist  at  a  very  early  day,  and  attributed! 
it  either  to  having  once  been  saved  from  drowning  by  a  negro- 
boy,  or  to  having  seen,  when  quite  young,  a  runaway  slave  hid- 
den  in  an  oven,  which  gave  her  a  horror  of  slavery  in  any  form. 

When  eight  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  "The  Orchards."' 
There  one  day  in  the  garden  Louisa  picked  up  a  little  starved 
robin  and  wrote  a  poem  to  it.  Her  mother  was  so  proud  that 
when  she  read  it  she  exclaimed:  "You  will  grow  up  a  Shakes- 
peare !"  She  was  at  this  time  a  real  child  of  nature,  fond  of  all 
outdoor  life,  running  in  the  fields,  and  tossing  her  head  like  a  colt. 
She  said  sometimes  she  thought  she  must  have  been  a  deer  or  a 
horse  in  some  former  state,  because  it  was  such  a  joy  to  run.  No- 
boy  could  be  her  friend  until  she  had  beaten  him  in  a  race,  and 
no  girl  could  be  a  friend  if  she  refused  to  climb  trees  or  leap  fences 
with  her.  She  tells  us:  "My  wise  mother,  anxious  to  give  me 
a  strong  body  to  support  a  lively  brain,  turned  me  loose  in  the 
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ccountry  and  let  me  run  wild,  learning  of  nature  what  no  books 
•can  teach,  and  being  led,  as  those  who  truly  love  her  seldom 
fail  to  be, 

_  "Through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 


r  I  remember  running  over  the  hills  just  at  dawn  one  summer 
morning,  and,  pausing  to  rest  in  the  silent  woods,  I  saw  through 
an  arch  of  the  tree  the  sun  rise  over  river,  hill  and  wide  green 
meadows,  as  I  never  saw  it  before.  Something  born  of  the  lovely 
hour,  a  happy  mood,  and  the  unfolding  aspirations  of  a  child's 
soul  seemed  to  bring  me  very  near  to  God,  and  in  the  hush  of 
that  morning  hour  I  always  felt  that  I  *  got  religion '  as  the 
phrase  goes.  A  new  and  vital  sense  of  His  presence,  tender  and 
sustaining  as  a  father's  arms,  came  to  me  then,  never  to  change 
through  forty  years  of  life's  vicissitudes,  but  to  grow  stronger 
for  the  sharp  discipline  of  poverty  and  pain,  sorrow  and  success." 
She  was  taught  to  sew  very  early,  and  at  twelve  set  up  a 
doll-dressmaker's  establishment,  placing  her  beautiful  models  in 
the  window  and  hanging  her  sign  at  the  door.  All  the  children 
in  the  neighborhood  employed  her,  and  her  turbans  were  quite 
the  rage,  much  to  the  dismay  of  her  neighbors'  chickens  whose 
downiest  feathers  were  used  "  to  adorn  the  head-gear." 

Her  mother  had  a  habit  of  writing  little  notes  to  her  children 
ther  to  reprove  or  commend.  We  find  many  of  these  in  the 
Diary  kept  by  Louisa  at  this  time.  One  reads:  "Dear  Louy, — I 
was  grieved  at  your  selfish  behavior  this  morning,  but  also  greatly 
pleased    to  find  you    bore    so    meekly    father's   reproof  for    it. 

Khat  is  the  way,  dear ;  if  you  find  you  are  wrong,   take  the  dis- 
pline  meekly  and  do  so  no  more.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
lildren  should  always  do  right ;  but  oh,  how  lovely  to  see  a 
child  penitent  and  patient  when  the  passion  is  over."     And  again, 
^Dearest, — I  am  sure  you  have  lived  very  near  to  God  to-day, 
Hou  have  been  so  good  and  happy.     Let  each  day  be  like  this, 
^kd  life  will  become  a  sweet  song  for  vou  and  all  who  love  you, — 
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Louisa's  father  was  an  'idealist/' a  visionary  man.  He  advo- 
cated a  strictly  vegetable  diet,  consequently  Louisa  never  tasted 
meat  until  she  was  grown.  Mrs.  Alcott  did  not  share  in  her  hus- 
band's peculiar  ideas,  but  she  loved  him  so  dearly  that  she  helped 
him  to  carry  them  out.  He  was  visionary  about  all  he  under- 
took. He  taught  school  by  conversations  rather  than  books. 
He  did  not  succeed,  so  gave  up  his  classes  and  went  West,  but 
was  as  unsuccessful  there.  When  he  came  home  and  his  family 
asked  if  he  had  made  anything,  he  opened  his  pocketbook  and 
showed  them  one  dollar,  saying,  "Only  that."  Louisa  says,  "  I 
never  shall  forget  how  beautifully  mother  answered,  "  I  call  that 
doing  very  well.  Since  you  are  safe  at  home,  dear,  we  don't  ask 
anything  more.'  Anna  and  I  choked  down  our  tears  and  took  a 
lesson  in  real  love,  and  shall  never  forget  the  look  the  tired  man 
and  tender  woman  gave  one  another." 

Jo's  picture  in  Little  Women  is  evidently  a  likeness  of  Miss 
Alcott  herself.  "Jo  was  very  tall,  and  thin,  and  brown.  She 
had  a  decided  mouth,  a  comical  nose,  and  sharp  gray  eyes,  which 
appeared  to  see  everything,  and  were  by  turns  fierce,  funny,  or 
thoughtful.  Broad  shoulders  had  Jo,  and  big  hands  and  feet, 
a  fly  away  look  to  her  clothes,  and  the  uncomfortable  appearance 
of  a  girl  who  was  rapidly  shooting  up  into  a  woman  and  didn't 
like  it.  Speaking  of  her  life  at  this  period  she  says,  "  The  trials 
of  life  began  about  this  time,  and  my  happy  childhood  ended. 
Money  is  never  plentiful  in  a  philosopher's  home ;  then  prophets 
were  not  honored  in  their  own  land,  and  Concord  had  not  yet 
discovered  her  great  men.  It  was  a  sort  of  refuge  for  reformers 
of  all  sorts  whom  the  good  natives  regarded  as  lunatics,  harmless 
but  amusing.  My  father  went  away  to  hold  his  classes  and  con- 
versations and  we  women  folks  began  to  feel  that  we  also  might 
do  something.  So  one  gloomy  November  day  we  decided  to  move 
to  Boston  and  try  our  fate  again  after  years  in  the  wilderness." 

To  Boston  they  went,  and  their  friends  raised  a  salary  for  her 
mother  as  a  missionary  to  the  poor,  her  father  secured  some 
scholars,  her  sister  Anna  found  a  few  little  pupils  to  teach,  and 
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)uisa  was  left  to  keep  the  house,  feeling  as  she  expressed  it 
'Mike  a  caged  seagull,"  washing  dishes,  and  cooking  in  the  base- 
ment kitchen.  Finally  one  day  perched  on  her  favorite  seat  the 
hub  of  an  old  cart  wheel,  she  shook  her  fist  at  Fate  and  vowed 
fhe  would  do  something.  "  I  don^t  care  what,  teach,  sew,  act, 
write — anything  to  help  the  family,  and  Fll  be  rich  and  famous, 
and  happy  before  I  die,  see  if  I  don't.'' 

She  soon  secured  a  small  school  of  twenty  scholars.  This  was 
not  her  earliest  experience  in  teaching,  however,  for  her  first  pupil 
had  been  a  negro  boy  whom  she  taught  to  write  with  charcoal 
on  the  hearth.  She  afterwards  became  governess  in  several 
families,  and  it  was  while  acting  in  this  capacity  that  she  WTote 
her  first  real  book  Flower  Fables.  It  was  the  work  of  a  young 
girl,  too  florid  and  full  of  adjectives.  It  made  little  impression. 
She  then  wrote  a  story  for  ^'Gleason's  Pictorial"  for  which  she  was 
paid  five  dollars ;  then  followed  another  story  for  ten  dollars. 
She  dramatizedthis  last  Rival  Prima  Donnas. 'dud  it  was  accepted 
for  a  Boston  theatre,  but  a  quarrel  among  the  actors  prevented  its 
being  put  upon  the  stage.  Atl  ength  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  try  fortune  alone,  so  she  took  her  small  trunk,  "full  of 
the  plainest  clothing,"  and  with  only  twenty-five  dollars  in  her 
purse,  like  Christie  in  her  story  Work  she  goes  to  seek  her  fortune 
in  the  great  city  of  Boston.  Like  her  heroine  too  she  becomes 
by  turns  nurse,  seamstress,  and  governess,  seizing  every  chance  at 
night  to  write  those  sensational  stories  which  brought  a  few  dol- 
lai«s  to  her  almost  empty  purse.  Then  the  war  came  on  and  she 
heroically  acted  as  nurse  in  one  of  the  large  hospitals  in  Wash- 

gton  City.  She  blessed  scores  of  dying  men  w^ith  her  bright 
presence,  and  labored  unweariedly  until  she  herself  was  stricken 
own  with  typhoid  fever.     She  never  fully  recovered  from  the 

ects  of  this  attack,  and  her  experience  is  graphically  told  in 

ospital  Sketches. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  she  went  to  Europe  in  the  capacity  of 

verness  to  a  wealthy  invalid,  and  on  her  return  her  publishers 

ged  her  to  write  a  story  for  girls.     In  two  months  she  wrote 
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the  first  part  of  Little  Women^  a  story  of  the  home  life  of  herself 
and  sisters.  One  of  the  firm  of  Roberts  Brothers  carried  the 
manuscript  home  and  gave  it  to  his  little  girl  to  read,  then  he  sat 
off  unobserved  to  watch  the  effect  upon  her.  She  read  on  and 
on  and  could  not  be  induced  to  lay  it  down  until  it  was  finished. 
He  argued  that  a  story  which  would  interest  one  girl  would  prob- 
ably interest  many  more,  and  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  second 
part  appeared  shortly  afterwards  and  she  soon  found  herself 
famous.  She  knew  nothing  after  this  but  success.  Manuscript 
stories  which  had  been  rejected  and  rejected  by  the  publishers 
were  now  eagerly  sought  after,  and  when  Little  Men  was 
announced  there  were  orders  for  fifty  thousand  copies  before 
it  left  the  publishers. 

What  pleasure  it  gave  her  now,  not  only  to  provide  the  neces- 
sities, but  the  luxuries  of  life  for  the  dear  ones  at  home!  Her 
mother  had  been  taken  before  the  shadow  of  poverty  had  been 
lifted,  but  there  remained  an  aged  father,  so  dear  to  her,  for 
whom  she  could  now  so  bountifully  provide.  The  tender  rela- 
tions she  sustained  to  this  father  were  beautiful  and  touching. 
Although  he  himself  was  a  writer  of  some  note,  still  his  writings 
were  not  as  successful  as  hers,  and  it  gave  her  such  delight  as 
she  reaped  fame  and  fortune  to  lay  them  at  her  much-loved 
father's  feet.  The  two  were  very  near  to  each  other,  and  having 
lived  so  closely  united  for  more  than  half  a  century  could  not 
long  be  parted,  even  in  death, — the  strong,  pure  soul  of  the 
daughter  went  home  on  the  very  day  her  father  was  laid  in  bis 
grave,  as  if  heaven  itself  pronounced  her  work  well  done  and 
called  her  to  rest  with  the  loved  ones  gone  before.  He  was 
eighty-eight,  her  mother  was  seventy-seven  when  she  died,  so  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  who  had  inherited  so  many  of 
their  gifts  should  have  had  long  life  accorded  her. 

Ah,  what  a  beautiful  life  hers  was  from  first  to  last — living 
always  for  others,  not  for  self! 

She  caught  cold  going  back  and  forth  to  see  her  father  during 
his  illness.     She  was  with  her  physician  nnder  treatment  while 
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ir  father  was  with  his  other  daughter  Mrs.  Pratt.  Sorrows 
had  come  very  fast  upon  her  during  the  last  years  of  her  life. 
Her  mother  died,  then  May  her  loved  sister  married,  then 
shortly  afterwards  died  leaving  a  little  babe,  Lulu  Nieriker,  for 
her  to  care  for,  and  just  as  she  was  all  in  all  to  her  foster  mother 
God  took  her  home.  She  wrote  Jack  and  Jill  for  little  Lulu^s 
amusement.  ^'A  story  right  out  of  our  own  little  circle  and 
the  children  are  all  in  a  twitter  to  know  what  or  who  is  going 
in;  so  it  will  be  a  true  story  in  the  main.'' 

How  enduring  the  fame  of  Louisa  Alcott  will  be  time  alone 
can  show.  She  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  elevate 
the  juvenile  literature  of  this  day,  and  when  she  died  her  coun- 
trymen mourned  a  familiar  friend.  She  has  found  the  rest  she 
wished,  "the  very  rest  of  God.'' 

Her  works  are: 


Rival  Prima  Donnas, 

Flower  Fables, 

Hospital  Sketches, 

Work, 

Moods, 

Little  Women, 

An  Old  Fashioned  Girl, 

Silver  Pitchers, 

Under  the  Lilacs, 

Luln's  Library, 

Jo's  Boys, 

Jack  and  Jill, 


Little  Men, 
Eight  Cousins, 
Rose  in  Bloom, 
Proverb  Stories, 
Spinning  Wheel  Stories, 
My  Boys, 
My  Girls, 

Shawl  strap  Stories, 
Cupid  and  Chow-Chow, 
Jimmy's  Cruise  in  the  Pinafore, 
A  Modern  Mephistopheles, 
Transcendental  Wild  Oats, 
An  Old  Fashioned  Thanksgiving. 


HIS  TOBY  REVIEW, 

1,  In  what  is  the  Judicial  poiver  vested? 

2,  How  long  do  the  judges  hold  office? 

S.    In  what  cases  does  the  Supreme  Court  have  original 
Jurisdiction  ? 

4.  How  many  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court? 

5,  What  is  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice? 

a.     What  is  the  salary  of  the  Associate  Justices? 

7,  When  does  the  Sujtreme  Court  meet? 

8,  In  rvhat  does  treason  consist? 

9,  What  privileges  has  the   citizen   of  one   State  in  all 
other  States? 

10,    Can  a  criminal  escape  by  fleeing? 
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NORFOLK,    VA. 

1834.  1886. 

Van  Buren.  Cleveland. 

WORKS. 

Poems :  Patriotic,  Religious,  Mis-  \  Tlie  Conquered  Banner, 

cellaneous,  Gatlier  the  Sacred  Dust, 

Song  of  the  Mystic,  Their  Story  Runneth  Thus, 

\The  Sword  of  Robert  Lee,  Erin's  Flag, 

The  Prayer  of  the  South,  A  Crown  for  Our  Queen  (prose). 

' '  The  songs  of  the  dead  poet  will  be  music  to  the  living  until  time  shall  be  no  more. ' ' 

"He  was  a  charming  poet — one  who  could  rekindle  the  smol- 
dering embers  in  the  heart,  and  make  them  burn  with  a  fiercer 
flame  than  those  which  burned  on  vestal  altars.  He  combined 
in  one  nature  the  impulsiveness  of  the  Celt  and  the  warm- 
heartedness of  the  Southerner,  and  when  he  died  he  was  mourned 
by  all,  irrespective  of  creed.  A  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  honored 
by  Protestants;  an  Irishman,  he  was  loved  and  admired  by  na- 
tive Americans.  Outside  of  race  and  creed,  he  was  respected 
for  his  true  manhood." 

Like  nearly  all  great  men  Father  Ryan  owed  much  to  the 
early  training  and  example  of  a  Christian  mother.  It  was  to 
his  mother  he  dedicated  his  poems,  or  as  he  expressed  it,  laid  his 
"simple  rhymes  as  a  garland  of  love"  at  her  het.  What  more 
beautiful  offering  could  be  made  by  a  gifted  son  to  a  loving 
mother  ? 

Mrs.  Ryan  was  a  woman  of  great  sweetness  of  temper;  her 
smiles  threw  much  sunshine  into  his  life;  her  piety  had  much  to 
do  in  shaping  his  character  for  God.  He  said  in  speaking  of  his 
childhood  days: 

"I  felt 
That  when  I  knelt 
To  listen  to  my  mother's  prayer, 
God  was  with  my  mothet.there." 
410 
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His  fine  record  at  college  he  always  attributed  to  her  prayers. 

He  was  born  on  Shakespeare's  birthday,  April  23,  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  place  and 
year  of  his  birth,  but  from  one  who  heard  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
from  Father  Ryan'3  own  lips,  it  is  learned  that  his  parents  came 
from  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Norfolk,  Va.  At  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Abram  Joseph  there  was  no  priest  in  Norfolk,  so 
as  early  as  possible  his  parents  took  him  to  Hagerstown,  Md.  to 
be  baptized.  Thus  arose  the  confusion  in  regard  to  the  place  as 
w^ell  as  the  year  of  his  birth. 

The  South  claims  him  as  her  son,  and  rightfully- so,  because 
his  heart  beat  in  such  sympathy  with  her  hopes  and  her  aspira- 
tions, but  the  entire  country  claims  him  as  its  poet  and  unites 
in  doing  honor  to  his  memory. 

When  only  a  lad  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  he  went  to 
St.  Louis  with  his  parents.  It  was  there  he  received  his  early 
training  under  the  ^^  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools."  Even 
at  that  tender  age  he  showed  signs  of  mental  activity  and  po- 
etical genius  which  led  many  to  hope  for  great  results.  His 
teachers  loved  him,  for  he  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  was  thought- 
ful; his  schoolmates  also  loved  him,  for  he  was  modest  and 
unassuming  in  character  and  always  kind  and  just.  He  had 
such  a  reverence  for  sacred  things  and  places  and  such  an  ardent 
nature  that  the  vocation  of  priest  was  at  once  chosen  for  him. 
The  youth  was  perfectly  willing  to  enter  this  field  of  labor,  and 
"bent  all  his  energies  towards  acquiring  the  necessary  education 
to  fit  him  for  this  exalted  vocation.''  He  soon  entered  the  eccle- 
siastical seminary  at  Niagara,  N.  Y.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  part 
with  friends  and  relatives.  "Home  and  parents  are  ever  dear  to 
the  pure  of  heart,"  but  he  entered  the  seminary  all  aglow  with 
the  fervor  that  animated  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  holy  purpose. 
He  graduated  from  this  school  with  distinction  and  was  ordained 
priest  and  began  at  once  the  active  duties  of  missionary  life. 

When  the  Civil  War  began  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  as 
chaplain,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  its  close.     He  was  a 
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man  of  deep  conviction  and  a  strict  adherent  to  principle,  and 
after  the  war  ended  he  clung  to  its  memories,  and  was  slow  to 
accept  its  results,  which  he  believed  were  fraught  with  disaster 
to  the  people  of  his  section.  As  a  Southerner  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced kind  he  would  not  make  concessions  to  the  conquering 
North.  '^  Their  chariot  wheels  had  laid  waste  and  desolate  the 
land,  and  he  for  one  could  not  bow  and  kiss  the  hands  that  had 
caused  all  this  woe.''  Yet  when  the  dreadful  scourge  of  yellow 
fever  devastated  the  Southern  land  and  death  reaped  a  harvest 
in  Memphis  and  elsewhere,  and  the  heart  of  the  North  went  out 
in  sympathy  to  the  South  in  its  dire  affliction,  it  was  Father 
Ryan  who  tuned  his  lyre  and  sang  that  glorious  melody,  Reunited. 

"  The  Northland,  strong  in  love,  and  great, 
Forgot  the  stormy  days  of  strife; 
Forgot  that  souls  with  dreams  of  hate 
Or  unforgiveuess  e'er  were  rife, 
Forgotten  was  each  thought  and  hushed ; 
Save— she  was  generous  and  her  foe  was  crushed." 

"Thus  it  was  the  angel  of  affliction  and  the  angel  of  charity 
joined  hands  together  and  pronounced  the  benediction  over  a 
restored  Union  and  a  reunited  people." 

Father  Ryan's  was  an  open,  manly  character,  in  which  there 
was  no  dissimulation.  He  was  ever  moved  by  kind  impulses 
and  influenced  by  charitable  feelings.  He  never  wrote  a  line  for 
harm's  sake  nor  for  hate's  sake  as  he  tells  us.  He  shrank  from 
anything  that  was  mean  or  sordid.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault; 
this  was  the  ennobling  principle  of  his  nature,  the  motive  power 
of  his  actions,  and  the  mainspring  of  his  life.  He  was  faithful 
in  his  friendships — was  never  false  to  any  one  nor  was  ever 
known  to  violate  an  obligation. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  when  he  heard  of  Lee's  surrender  he 
wrote  the  poem  Conquered  Banner^  which  alone  would  have  im- 
mortalized him. 
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"  Furl  that  Banner,  for  'tis  weary ; 
Round  its  staff  'tis  drooping  dreary; 

Furl  it,  fold  it,  it  is  best ; 
For  there's  not  a  man  to  wave  it, 
And  there's  not  a  sword  to  save  it, 
And  there's  not  one  left  to  lave  it 
In  the  blood  which  heroes  gave  it; 
And  its  foes  noAV  scorn  and  brave  it; 

Furl  it,  hide  it— let  it  rest. 

«  *  *  :;:  :? 

Furl  that  Banner,  softly,  slowly  ! 
Treat  it  gently— it  is  holy— 

For  it  droops  above  the  dead. 
Touch  it  not— unfold  it  never, 
Let  it  droop  there,  furled  forever. 

For  its  people's  hopes  are  dead  !" 

He  wrote  also  about  this  time  his  well-known  Sword  of  Robert 
Lee,  What  bugle  blast  could  have  surpassed  this  stanza  among 
those  for  whom  it  was  written  ? 

"  Out  of  its  scabbard  !  Never  hand 
Waved  sword  from  stain  as  free. 
Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band, 
Nor  braver  bled  for  brighter  land. 
Nor  brighter  land  had  cause  so  grand, 
Nor  cause  a  chief  like  Lee." 

He  lived  at  one  time  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  then  moved  to 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and  later  still  to  Augusta,  Ga.  He  edited 
the  ^'  Banner  of  the  South"  for  five  years,  but  this  work  was  too 
regular  and  exacting.  He  could  only  wTite  as  inspired.  Scott 
could  write  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  Tom  Moore  could  write 
'^Lalla  Rookh"  but  neither  could  edit  a  paper.  Father  Ryan 
failed  as  they  failed. 

He  took  charge  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1870, 
where  he  remained  thirteen  years.  He  obtained  leave  from 
Bishop  Quinlan  to  lecture  in  her  behalf  While  engaged  in  this 
work  his  health  failed.     He  was  an  inveterate  smoker  and  many 

npnk  this  injured  his  health.     He  entered  a  Franciscan  Monas- 
ery  to  rest.     While  there  he  started  his  TAfe  of  Christ.     But 
I  fore  it  was  finished  the  Angel  of  Death  called  him  home. 
One  act  of  his  connected  with  the  late  war  deserves  to  be 
r"'"" 
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smallpox  was  raging  in  1862  in  the  Gratiot  State  prison,  the 
chaplain  alarmed  sought  safety  in  flight.  No  other  was  found 
who  was  willing  to  risk  his  life  by  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
dying.  One  day  a  dying  man  asked  for  a  minister  to  pray  with 
him,  and  the  officer  in  charge  sent  for  Father  Ryan.  Before  the 
messenger  returned  Father  Ryan  was  at  his  post  of  duty,  and  for 
months  continued  there  doing  what  he  could  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  lived  near  Beauvoir,  Miss.,  the 
home  of  President  Davis,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Davis  family. 

He  was  always  a  great  sympathizer  with  Ireland  and  her  sons. 
The  Emerald  Isle  was  his  father's  land,  and  her  sons  were  his 
brothers.     His  feelings  found  vent  in  Erin^s  Flag. 

•'  Lift  it  up !  lift  it  up !  the  old  banner  of  green ! 
The  blood  of  her  sons  has  but  brightened  its  sheen ; 
What  though  the  tyrant  has  trampled  it  down, 
Are  its  folds  not  emblazoned  with  deeds  of  renown? 
What  though  for  ages  it  droops  in  the  dust, 
Shall  it  droop  thus  forever  ?  No,  no  !  God  is  just." 

He  had  an  intense  love  for  music  and  would  sit  for  hours  at 
the  piano,  and  play  sad  touching  songs.  Then  the  spirit  of  the 
music  would  take  possession  of  him  and  he  would  pen  some  of 
his  finest  lines.  He  wrote  always  in  a  hurry.  Had  he  been  as 
painstaking  as  Gray,  the  English  poet,  his  name  would  now  be 
enshrined  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the  English  speaking 
world. 

Father  Ryan  seemed  to  feel  that  he  would  die  young.  He 
really  looked  forward  to  death  with  satisfaction.  He  felt  to  die 
was  great  gain.  He  had  some  heart  trouble,  and  when  the 
physician,  after  a  thorough  examination,  told  him  to  prepare  for 
death,  he  replied,  "Why,  I  have  prepared  for  that  long  years 
ago.'' 
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"  I  am  glad  that  I  am  going  ; 

What  a  strange  and  sweet  delight 
Is  through  all  my  being  glowing, 

When  I  know  that,  sure,  to-night 
I  will  pass  from  earth  and  meet  Him 

Whom  I  loved  through  all  the  years, 
Who  will  crown  me  when  I  greet  Him 

And  will  kiss  away  my  tears !  " 

He  had  already  won  distinction  as  an  jorator,  a  lecturer,  an 
essayist,  and  poet.  ''  The  chief  merits  of  his  poems  would 
seem  to  be  the  simple  sublimity  of  his  verses;  the  rare  and  chaste 
beauty  of  his  conceptions  ;  the  richness  and  grandeur  of  his 
thoughts,  and  their  easy  natural  flow  ;  the  refined  elegance  and 
captivating  force  of  the  terms  he  employs  as  the  medium  through 
which  he  communicates  those  thoughts,  and  the  weird  fancy 
which  throws  around  them  charms  peculiarly  their  own.  These 
and  other  merits  will  win  for  their  author  enduring  fame."  He 
is  said  to  have  written  more  in  the  style  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  than 
of  any  other  writer — still  his  style  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
was  a  born  poet.  It  requires  rare  qualifications  to  be  a  poet  and 
these  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  '^  Fame  had  selected 
him  as  worthy  to  wear  the  laurel  wreath  due  to  the  sons  of 
Genius.''  He  was,  however,  himself  unconscious  of  the  fact. 
^^  He  brought  his  offerings  to  the  twin  altars  of  Religion  and 
Patriotism  and  laid  them  there  humbly  and  devoutly  in  the  spirit 
of  self-consecration,  of  loyalty,  and  of  adoration." 

'^  As  the  setting  sun  on  a  calm  eve  sinks  beneath  the  horizon, 
gilding  the  heavens  with  its  mild  yet  gorgeous  splendor,  so  did 
the  grand  soul  of  Father  Ryan  pass  into  eternity,  leaving  behind 
the  bright  light  of  his  genius  and  virtues — the  one  to  illumine 
the  firmament  of  literature,  and  the  other  to  serve  as  a  shining 

imple  to  men." 

••  Out  of  the  shadows  of  sadness, 
Into  the  sunshine  of  gladness. 

Into  the  light  of  the  blest ; 
Out  of  a  land  very  dreary, 
Out  of  a  land  very  weary, 

Into  the  rapture  of  rest." 
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HISTORY  REVIEW.' 

J.  JfoM^  ^iia^/  a  new  State  he  formed?  ^'  '  ■. 

2,  What  power  has  Congress  over  the  Territories?^ 

S»  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States'^yj^^ 

4,  How  mag  the  Constitntion  be  amended?  f 

5,  Hotv  ratified  ? 

6,  What  debts   did   the    United  States  assume  ivhen  the 

Constitution  was  adopted  ? 

7,  What  is  the  supreme  laiv  of  this  land? 

8,  WJiat  oath  is  required  of  Senators  and  Representa- 

tives and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers  ? 
9o    Is  religion  made  a  test  of  qualification? 
10*     When  was  the  Constitution  adopted? 
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The  Marble  Prophecy  and  Other 
Poems, 

The  Mistress  of  the  Manse, 

Arthur  Bonnicastle, 

The  Story  of  Sevenoaks, 

Nicholas  Miuturn, 

Puritan's  Guest,  and  Other  Po- 
ems, 

Gold  Foil, 

Every-Day    Topics ;     First 
Second  Series. 


and 


History  of   Western  Massachu- 
setts, 
Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters, 
Bitter  Sweet, 
Miss  Gilbert's  Career, 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Lessons  in  Life, 
The  Bay  Path, 
Letters  to  the  Joneses, 
Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects, 
Kathrina, 

Josiah  Gilbert  Holland  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  inventor 
Harrison  Holland,  who  had  his  full  share  of  "Yankee  invent- 
iveness/^ but  little  or  none  of  that  talent  which  wins  worldly 
success.  He  was  a  lovable  man,  such  as  his  son  has  described  to 
us  in  Daniel  Gray.  But  in  neither  father  nor  mother  do  we  find 
those  traces  of  literary  instinct  or  fertility  of  resources  so  promi- 
nent in  the  son.  Josiah  was  early  familiarized  with  the  discom- 
forts of  life  and  his  advantages  for  acquiring  an  education. 

He  entered  Northampton  High  School  after  a  hard  struggle, 
and  appreciating  his  opportunities   he  studied  so  hard   that   his 
health  gave  way  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  school.     He  could 
not  afford  to  be  idle  so  he  taught  penmanship  for  a  living.     This 
occupation  proved  so  uncongenial,  besides  brought  him  in  money 
.:-  so  slowly,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  photography,  and  after- 
Ifeirds  to  copying,  and  finally  to  teaching.     He  was  seized  with 
HBdesire  to  study  medicine,  and   succeeded  in  carrying  out  his 
™Pan  and  began  to  practice.     In  one  sense  he  was  very  success- 
ful, for  he  had  many  patients,  but  his  distaste  for  the  profession 
HKcame  so  great  that  he  gave  it  up  and  turned  his  attention  to  lit- 
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erature.  He  had  prior  to  this  time  sent  some  articles  to  the 
^^Knickerbocker/'  which  had  been  accepted,  and  being  en- 
couraged he  felt  that  line  of  labor  to  be  far  more  congenial  to 
his  tastes.  He  determined  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a 
literary  journal  himself,  "The  Bay  State  Weekly  Courier."  This, 
however,  lasted  only  six  months,  and  he  accepted  a  position  to 
teach  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  was  three  months  afterwards 
elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
He  there  introduced  such  a  superior  graded  educational  system 
that  the  result  was  every  private  school  in  the  city  was  closed* 
Just  at  the  height  of  his  success  family  reasons  compelled  him  to 
go  North.  He  had  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Chapin  of  Spring- 
field, the  love  of  his  youth  and  the  inspiration  of  mature  man- 
hood^ Her  mother  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  she  felt  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  go  to  her,  and  her  husband  could  not  say  no.  She 
was  compelled  to  remain  by  the  side  of  that  sick  mother,  so  Hol- 
land resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  Massachusetts.  He 
settled  in  Springfield,  being  then  only  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
became  associate  editor  of  the  "  Republican. '^  The  great  popu- 
larity of  this  paper  was  not  due  so  much  to  its  politics,  which 
made  it  a  power  in  the  State,  as  to  the  articles  furnished  by  Dr. 
Holland,  who  preached  continually  social  and  domestic  morality. 
These  articles  made  it  a  welcome  and  loved  visitor  to  every 
household.  Timothy  Titcomb^s  Letters  to  Young  People,  Married 
and  Single,  were  particularly  successful.  They  w^ere  collected 
and  published  in  book  form,  and  nine  editions  sold  in  a  few 
months. 

Then  Holland  travelled  in  Europe,  and  while  in  Geneva  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  illustrated  magazine.  In  1870,  when  he 
returned,  he  began  editing  "Scribner's  Monthly,"  which  later 
became  the  "Century  Magazine."  He  held  many  offices  con- 
nected with  educational  institutions,  and  finally  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  and  later  on  was 
chosen  its  President.  He  was  exceedingly  popular  as  a  lecturer. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  in  1881  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
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The  straggle  with  poverty  had  ended  some  years  before  his 
death.  He  had  an  annual  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars; 
he  held  a  recognized  and  high  position  among  American  men  ot 
letters ;  his  work  was  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  his  home  life 
happy. 

He  wrote  many  books,  but  none  equalled  his  first  writings  in 
popularity,  although  many  have  reached  a  sale  of  one  hundred 
thousand  copies.  His  most  popular  works  are  Kathrina,  and 
Bitter  Sweet.  Moral  purpose  pervades  all  of  Holland's  writ- 
ings. He  wrote  :  "  I  account  the  honor  of  occupying  a  pure  place 
in  the  popular  heart,  of  being  welcomed  in  God's  name  into  the 
affectionate  confidence  of  those  for  whom  life  has  high  meanings 
and  high  issues,  of  being  recognized  as  among  the  beneficent 
forces  of  society,  the  greatest  honor  to  be  worked  for  and  won 
beneath  the  stars."     He  realized  this  high  ideal. 

Holland's  writings  fall  into  three  groups:  The  poems,  the 
novels,  and  papers  on  every-day  morals  and  duties.  All  are 
more  or  less  didactic — all  conv^ey  a  lesson,  and  all  have  literary 
value.  In  spite  of  detracting  critics  they  assuredly  have  been  a 
great  power  in  moulding  the  thoughts  and  tastes  of  the  young. 
His  Kathrina  reached  a  sale  in  six  months  unequalled  by  any 
other  American  poem,  unless  we  except "  Hiawatha."  It  is  open 
to  criticism,  yet  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  it  has  merit.  He  has  more 
praise  given  him  for  his  prose,  however,  than  for  his  poetry. 
There  is  no  book  for  boys  with  a  purer,  healthier  tone  than 
Arthur  Bonnicastle;  especially  should  those  chapters  dealing  with 
school  honor  be  noted  to  counteract  a  false  and  pernicious  view 
maintained  by  the  young  people  of  the  present  day. 

This  must  be  the  story  of  Mr.  Holland's  own  school   life,  so 

turally  do  all  the  experiences  come  from  his  heart,  and  yet 
we  have  no  authority  to  say  that  it  is.  The  model  school  was 
called  the  "The  Birds'  Nest,"  probably  because  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bird  had  charge  of  it.  Every  week  the  school  held  "family 
meetings,"  and  all  who  failed  in  duty  were  then  brought  to 
judgment. 
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^^  When  boys  first  come  here,"  said  Mr.  Bird,  'Hhey  invariably 
have  those  false  notions  of  honor  which  lead  them  to  cover  up 
all  the  wrong-doings  of  their  mates;  but  they  lose  them  just  as 
soon  as  they  find  themselves  responsible  for  the  good  order  of 
our  little  community.  Now  we  are  all  citizens  of  this  little  town 
of  Hillsboro  in  which  we  live.  We  have  our  own  town  authori- 
ties and  our  magistrate,  and  we  are  all  interested  in  the  good 
order  of  the  village.  Suppose  a  man  should  come  here  to  live 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  robbing  hen-roosts,  or  setting  barns  on  fire, 
or  getting  drunk  and  beating  his  wife  and  children;  is  it  a  mat- 
ter of  honor  among  those  citizens  who  behave  themselves  properly 
to  shield  him  from  the  authorities?  Why,  the  thing  is  absurd. 
As  good  citizens — as  honorable  citizens — we  must  report  this 
man,  for  he  is  a. public  enemy.  He  is  not  only  dangerous  to  us, 
but  he  is  a  disgrace  to  us.  So  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  live 
among  us  unreproved  and  uncorrected  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity familiar  with  his  misdeeds  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  respon- 
sible for  them.  Very  well:  we  have  in  this  house  a  little  repub- 
lic, and  if  you  can  learn  to  govern  yourselves  here,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  enemies  of  the  order  and  welfare  of  the  school,  you 
will  become  good  citizens,  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship.  I  really  know  of  nothing  more  demoralizing  to 
a  boy,  or  more  ruinous  to  a  school,  than  that  false  sense  of 
honor  which  leads  to  the  covering  up  of  one  another's  faults  of 
conduct.     *     * 

How  can  I  guard  you  from  an  evil  if  I  do  not  know  of  it? 
How  can  I  protect  you  from  harm  if  you  shield  the  boy  who  harms 
you?  There  is  no  mischief  of  which  a  boy  is  capable  that  will 
not  breed  among  you  like  a  pestilence  if  you  cover  it;  and 
instead  of  sending  you  back  to  your  homes  at  last  with  healthy 
bodies  and  healthy  minds  and  pure  spirits,  I  shall  be  obliged, 
with  shame  and  tears,  to  return  you  soiled  and  spotted  and  dis- 
eased. Is  it  honorable  to  protect  crime?  Is  it  honorable  to 
shield  one  who  dishonors  and  damages  you?  Is  it  honorable  to 
disappoint  your  parents  and  cheat  me?  Is  it  honorable  to  per- 
mit these  dear  little  fellows  to  be  spoiled  when  the  wicked  lad 
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who  is  spoiling  them  is  allowed  to  go  free  from  arrest  and  con- 
viction?    *     * 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  come  to  me  as  tattlers.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  come  to  me  at  all.  If  any  boy  does  a  wrong 
which  I  ought  to  know,  you  are  simply  to  tell  him  to  report  to 
me  what  he  has  done,  and  if  he  and  I  cannot  settle  the  matter 
together,  I  will  call  upon  you  to  help  us.  The  school  is  never 
to  suffer  in  order  to  save  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  a 
wrong-doer.  ^^ 

Can  we  not  see  plainly  in  all  of  Holland^s  life,  in  the  purity 
'of  all  that  he  wrote,  the  effect  of  this  teaching?     Surely  it  must 
LJ^  a  leaf  from  his  own  boyhood ! 

■B Holland  is  helpful  in  his  writing.     Read  his  Self-Help  and  see 
if  it  does  not  nerve  you  to  nobler  living  and  doing. 

*'No  work  that  God  sets  a  man  to  do — no  work  to  which  God 
has  especially  adapted  a  man's  powers — can  properly  be  called 
menial  or  mean.  The  man  who  blacks  your  boots  and  blacks 
them  well,  and  who  engages  in  that  labor  because  he  can  do  it 
better  than  he  can  do  anything,  may  have,  if  he  choose,  just  as 
sound  and  true  a  manhood  as  you  have,  not  only  after  he  gets 
through  the  work  of  his  life,  but  now,  with  your  boots  in  one 
hand  and  your  shilling  in  the  other.  There  is  sometimes  dirtier 
work  done  in  politics,  and  sometimes  in  the  professions,  than  that 
of  blacking  boots.'' 


HIS  TOBY  REVIEW. 

Whtif  was  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

Can  a  person  be  tried  twice  for  the  satne  crime? 

Can  a  criminal  be  forced  to  ivitness  against  himself? 

Can  pvivfite  property  be  taken  for  j^ublic  use  with- 
out payment?     TVhy  were  the  slaves  taken? 

How  is  the  Indian  question  disposed  of? 

Where  do  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent meet? 

How  do  they  vote? 

Hoiv  shall  the  ballot  be  made  out? 

What  must  be  done  with  the  lists  ? 

To  whom  sent?    How  is  the  question  decided? 


THE   DANAS. 


RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  JR. 
1815.  1882. 

Monroe.  Arthur. 

Few  families  have  had  as  many  distinguished  men  of  the  same 
name  as  the  Dana  family.  First,  there  was  Richard  Henry  a  noted 
jurist,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  grandson  of  the  Richard 
Dana  who  came  from  England  in  1640.  His  grandson  Richard 
Henry  edited  The  Idle  3Ian,  and  his  son  was  the  Richard 
Henry  Dana  the  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  who 
died  in  Rome  in  1882.  His  son  Richard  Henry  is  the  present 
contributor  to  the  *^ Civil  Service  Record."  Each  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  some  particular  and  distinctive  way,  but  it 
does  not  prevent  great  confusion  arising  oftentimes  from  all 
having  the  same  name.  A  relative  of  these  Danas,  Charles  A. 
Dana,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Dana  the  first  of  the  name  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  is  now  (1894)  the  editor  of  the  ''New 
York  Sun." 

Then  there  was  James  Dana  another  descendant  from  the 
same  Richard  who  was  a  student  of  theology  and  literature  at 
Harvard  in  1753.  He  became  involved  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  ''Old  Light"  and  the  "New  Light"  parties  which  split 
from  the  Congregational  Church.  His  patriotic  sermons  during 
the  Revolution  gained  many  opponents  to  his  side.  He  be- 
came involved  in  a  controversy  with  Jonathan  Edwards  soon 
after  his  election  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven. 
Besides  his  published  Sermons  he  wrote  Examination  of  Edwards 
on  the  Will  and  afterwards  Examination  of  the  Same,  Continued. 

James  Dwight  Dana  and  Samuel  Luther  Dana  belonged 
to  the  same  family,  and  were  noted  in  their  departments.     James> 
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ras  the  well-known  mineralogist  and  the  author  of  Reports  on 
Zoophytes,  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  Manual  of  Geology,  and  Corals 
and  Coral  Islands.  Samuel  Luther  was  the  chemist,  and  iu  con- 
junction with  his  brother  James  Freeman  Dana  published  the 
Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity. 
Then,  William  Parsons  Dana  was  a  celebrated  artist  chiefly 
representing  marine  views. 

Richard  Henry  Dana,  the  eldest  bearing  the  full  name, 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  in  1787  and  became  notorious  for 
the  part  taken  in  the  insurrection  against  the  faculty  while  a  col- 
lege boy  at  Harvard.  This  difficulty  was  known  as  the  "Rotten 
Cabbage  Rebellion"  and  its  memory  is  still  kept  green  by  the 
"Rebellion  Tree"  which  now  stands  on  the  college  grounds. 
Although  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  possible  honor  man,  this 
rev^olt  of  his  boyhood  deprived  him  of  continuing  his  studies 
except  under  private  tuition.  Fifty-eight  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  received  the  degree  from  Harvard,  which  was  proud  to 
claim  him  as  one  of  her  graduates. 

He  joined  the  Anthology  Club,  and  was  associated  with  such 
men  as  William  Tudor  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  For  a  time 
this  club  issued  "  The  Monthly  Anthology,"  a  magazine  whose 
success  was  of  very  short  duration,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day, 
was  projected.  Mr.  Dana's  first  litierary  efforts  appeared  in  this 
Review. 

In  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  he  was  bold  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  worth  of  Wordsworth's  poems;  this  act  of  temerity 
brought  severe  condemnation  upon  him,  because  of  the  all 
prevailing  fashion  for  Pope.     His  Dying  Raven   was   his  first 

)em,  but  Dana  was  no  poet.     He  evinced,  it  is  true,  decided 

Qualities  of  imagination  but  he  had  no  gift  of  melody,  although 

^it  North  said  when  his  volume  of  poems  was  first  given  to  the 

iblic,  "  We  pronounce  it  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  original 
American  poetical  compositions." 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement ;  for  fifty 
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years  he  was  an  invalid,  although  when  lie  did  regain  his  health 
he  was  noted  for  not  only  physical  but  intellectual  vigor  and 
lived  to  be  ninety-two  years  old.  His  prose  stories  Tom  1  horn- 
ton  and  Paul  Felton  are  very  gloomy  but  contain  passages  of 
excellence.  The  Idle  Man  and  other  essays  prove  how  delicate 
a  faculty  he  possessed  for  original  criticism. 

His  son  Richard  Henry,  Jr.,  born  also  in  Cambridge,  did 
not  desire  to  become  a  literary  man,  but  much  preferred  the  sea 
and  begged  very  hard  to  enter  the  navy.  His  father  and  other 
members  of  the  family  persuaded  him  to  enter  Harvard  and  like 
his  father  he  was  forced  to  leave  on  account  of  some  diffculty 
with  the  faculty.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  allowed  to  return 
and  complete  his  studies  which  were  interrupted  off  and  on  by 
weak  eyes.  After  graduating  in  1837  the  old  love  for  the  sea 
returned  and  he  resolved  to  rough  it  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ac- 
cordingly he  became  a  seaman  on  the  brig  "  Pilgrim  "  leaving 
the  port  of  Boston  for  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Western  coast  of  North  America.  While  on  this  voyage,  al- 
though performing  the  duties  of  a  common  sailor,  he  wrote  his 
well-known  work  Two  Years  Befoi^e  the  Mast,  He  sent  the 
manuscript  to  his  father,  who  sent  it  to  Bryant.  Bryant  offered 
it  to  various  publishers  in  New  York,  and  finally  had  to  accept 
$250  from  the  Harpers  for  it.  A  paltry  sum  when  we  consider 
the  value  of  a  book  which  has  been  said  to  be  as  good  as 
'^  Robinson  Crusoe."  Its  success  was  very  great,  running  at 
once  through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. This  personal  narrative  of  a  sailor's  life  at  sea  bore  the 
impress  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy,  so  it  gained  great  praise 
from  the  best  critics  of  the  day.  Mr.  Whipple  said,  *^In  reading 
it  anybody  can  see  that  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary  record  of  a 
voyage,  for  there  runs  through  the  simple  and  lucid  narrative  an 
element  of  beauty  and  power  which  gives  it  the  charm  of  ro- 
mance.'' 

Although  Dana  studied  law  under  Judge  Story  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  became  a  well-known  advocate,  still  he 
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did  not  give  uj)  his  literary  work,  but  published  The  Seaman's 
Friend,  and  To  Cuba  and  Back.  In  1859-'60he  made  a  voyage 
around  the  world.  In  '66  he  was  requested  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  Wheaton's  "  International  Law.''  This  brought  him 
subsequent  trouble  as  William  Beach  Lawrence  charged  him 
with  stealing  the  notes  for  this  edition.     When  in  1876  General 

rant  nominated  Mr.  Dana  Minister  to  England  the  opposition 
ecame  so  great  that  he  was  defeated  by  thirty-one  to  seventeen. 

r.  Dana  was  greatly  mortified  but  nevertheless  w^ent  abroad  to 
study  international  law,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  book 
upon  this  subject. 

On  Christmas  day,  1881,  he  joined  a  merry  party  of  American 
friends  in  Rome,  caught  cold,  pneumonia  followed  and  he  died 
January  2,  1882.  He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery 
very  near  the  graves  of  Keats  and  Shelley. 

His  son  and  namesake  Richard  Henry  married  Edith 
iOngfellow  the  poet's  daughter.  He  practiced  law  with  his 
older  brother  Edmund  Trowbridge  who  spent  so  many  years 
in  Europe  studying  Roman  civil  law,  history  and  philosophy,  and 
was  himself  a  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  become  very  prominent  in  letters  as  he  died  in 
1869. 


HISTOBY  BE  VIE  W. 

What  is  the  Thirteenth  Atnendment? 

Bepeat  this  Amendment, 

Who  are  citizens  according  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend' 

ment? 
Hoiv    are    Bepresentatives    apportioned     among     the 

States  ? 
Why  are  the  Indians  excluded  as  citizens  ? 
What  persons  are  not  allowed  to  hold  office? 
Is  there  any  tvay  to  remove  this  disability? 
Why  does  the  Government  refuse  to  pay  the  South  for 

its  slaves? 
What  is  the  Fifteenth  Amendment? 
When  adopted? 


JOHN   ESTEN   COOKE. 


WINCHESTER,   VA. 


1830. 

Jackson. 


Leather  Stocking  and  Silk, 
Virginia  Comedians, 
The  Youth  of  Jefferson, 
The  Last  of  the  Foresters, 
Ellie,  a  Novel, 
—Henry  St.  John,  Gentleman, 
My  Lady  Pocahontas, 
The  Maurice  Mystery, 
Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Life  of  General  Lee, 
Surry  of  Eagle's  Nestf 
Mohun, 
Hilt  to  Hilt, 


1886. 
Cleveland. 


WORKS. 


Hammer  and  Rapier, 

Wearing  of  the  Gray, 

History  of  Virginia, 

Justin  Harley, 

Professor  Pressensee, 

Mr.  Grantley's  Idea, 

The  Virginia  Bohemian, 

Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion, 

Fairfax, 

Out  of  the  Foam, 

The  Heir  of  Gaymont, 

Dr.  Van  Dyke, 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 


Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston,  and  Other  Stories. 

If  one  has  never  visited  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah he  can  form  no  idea  of  the  scenery  amid  which  John 
Esten  Cooke  spent  his  boyhood.  As  the  "surroundings  make 
the  man,"  "■  Glengary,"  the  old  homestead  where  he  was  reared, 
is  largely  responsible  for  stimulating  the  genius  that  developed 
into  a  writer  of  note.  His  father,  John  Rogers  Cooke,  a  noted 
lawyer  of  Virginia,  to  whom  were  entrusted  almost  all  of  the  im- 
portant cases  to  be  argued  before  the  higher  courts,  moved  to  Rich- 
mond when  John  Esten  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  After  leaving 
school  the  boy  chose  his  father's  profession,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-one.  Literature 
enticed  him  from  the  law,  for  while  pleading  his  cases  he  became 
conscious  that  Leather  Stocking  and  Silk  had  far  greater  attrac- 
tions, so  he  abandoned  the  one  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
other.      He  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the    two   leadini 
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magazines  of  the  day,  "Putnam's''  and  "Harper's,"  besides  writ- 
ing prose  and  verse  for  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger." 

The  Civil  War  called  hira  from  his  quiet,  studious  life.  In- 
clination said  write,  but  duty  said  fight;  he  never  wavered  when 
called  to  defend  his  loved  Virginia.  After  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox he  returned  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  resume  his 
literary  work.  In  1867  he  married  Miss  Mary  Frances  Page, 
and  their  home  was  "The  Briars,"  about  which  he  said,  "I 
would  rather  pass  my  time  quietly  here  at  ^The  Briars'  in  the 
beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  than  rule  a  nation." 

His  home  life  was  all  happiness.  He  wrote  of  his  wife,  "If 
there  was  ever  a  nearer  approach  to  an  angel  than  my  wife,  then 
I  have  never  met  her."  His  neighbors  were  the  Nelsons,  the 
Pages,  the  Randolphs,  and  others  of  the  best  families  of  Virginia. 
He  enjoyed  the  free  and  easy-going  life  of  the  Virginia  gentle- 
man— plenty  of  horses,  plenty  of  dogs,  with  hunting  and  fishing 
and  reading  and  writing  to  vary  the  monotony.  He  contended 
that  the  morning  was  the  golden  time  for  literary  work,  and  that 
two  hours  of  early  morning  were  worth  more  than  four  hours 
later  in  the  day.  He  had  his  cup  of  coffee,  which  served  him 
till  breakfast,  then  he  rode  over  his  farm  or  hunted  and  fished 
until  luncheon,  devoting  only  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to 
reading.  His  aim  was  to  paint  the  Virginia  phase  of  American 
society,  and  to  do  for  the  "Old  Dominion"  w^hat  Cooper  had 
done  for  the  Indians,  what  Hawthorne  had  done  for  the  Puritans, 
what  Simms  had  done  for  South  Carolina,  and  what  Irving  had 
done  for  the  Dutch. 

His  war  stories  recalling  the  time  when  the  Grays  and  the 
Blues  were  opposed  to  each  other  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  of  his  other  writings.  The  pictures  drawn  of  Lee,  of  Jack- 
son, and  of  Stuart  are  very  dear  to  every  Southern  heart,  and 
et  while  loyal  to  his  own  people  there  was  no  bitterness  nor 
hate  for  his  enemy.  He  said,  "I  think  of  the  past  without  bit- 
terness— God  did  it — God  the  all  wise — the  Almighty,  for  his 
own  purpose.     I  do   not   indulge  in  repinings,  nor  reflect  with 
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rancor  upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  I  prefer  recalling  the 
stirring  adventures,  the  brave  voices,  the  gallant  faces;  even  in 
that  tremendous  drama  of  1864-'65  I  can  find  something  be- 
sides blood  and  tears.''  No  books  written  since  the  war  have 
been  more  eagerly  read  at  the  South  that  Surry  of  Eaglets  Nestj 
Mohun,  and  Hilt  to  Hilt. 

Just  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  said,  "  Mr.  Howells  and 
the  other  realists  have  crowded  me  out  of  the  popular  regard  as 
a  novelist,  and  have  brought  the  kind  of  fiction  I  write  into 
general  disfavor.  I  do  not  complain  of  that,  for  they  are  right. 
They  see  as  I  do  that  fiction  should  faithfully  reflect  life,  and 
they  obey  the  law  while  I  was  born  too  soon,  and  am  now  too 
old  to  learn  my  trade  anew.  But  in  literature  as  in  everything 
else  advance  should  be  the  law,  and  he  who  stands  still  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  he  is  left  behind.  Besides  the  fires  of 
ambition  are  burned  out  of  me  and  I  am  serenely  happy.  My 
wheat  fields  are  green  as  I  look  out  from  the  porch  of  *The 
Briars',  the  corn  rustles  in  the  wind,  and  the  great  trees  give  me 
shade  upon  the  lawn.  My  three  children  are  growing  up  in 
such  nurture  and  admonition  as  their  race  has  always  deemed  fit, 
and  I  am  not  only  content,  but  very  happy,  and  much  too  lazy 
to  entertain  any  other  feeling  toward  my  victors  than  one  of 
warm  friendship  and  sincere  approval." 

Major  Cooke  died  near  Berry ville,  Va.,  September,  1886.  His 
grave  is  in  the  churchyard  of  the  old  Episcopal  chapel.  The 
only  monument  is  a  pine  board  with  his  name  roughly  pencilled 
upon  it, — not  a  fitting  monument  for  one  of  Virginia's  most 
gifted  sons. 

His  brother,  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  older  by  fourteen 
years,  was  a  well  known  poet.  Who  does  not  recall  his  Florence 
Vanef 
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"  I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream  and  early 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew  in  my  fond  vision, 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hopes  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane ! 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was. as  a  river 

Without  a  main  ; 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane!" 

He  w-as  boru  at  Martiiisburgh,  Va.,  October,  1816.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton,  and  studied  law  w^ith  his  father.  Like 
his  younger  brother,  he  had  little  taste  for  the  profession  and 
devoted  himself  more  to  literature  and  field  sports.  He  was 
known  as  the  greatest  huntsman  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He 
was  a  brilliant  talker,  and  impressed  every  one  with  whom  he 
a  me  in  contact  by  his  dignity  of  carriage  and  intellectual  ability, 
is  only  literary  work  that  took  book  form  was  Froissart.  Bal- 
lards,  and  Other  Poems,  although  he  contributed  regularly  to  the 
'^ Knickerbocker'^  and  ^^Southern  Literary  Messenger.'^  Other 
poems  which  have  attracted  attention  are  To  my  Daughter  Lily, 
and  Rosa  Lee.  He  wrote  also  in  prose,  the  best  of  his  tales  being 
John  Carpe,  The  Grime  of  Andrew  Blair,  and  The  Gregories  oj 
Hacknoic.  He  was  writing  a  novel,  Ghevalier  Merlin,  which, 
was  appearing  in  serial  form  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1850. 


HIS  TOBY  RE  VIE  W. 

Name  one  important  event  in  American  history  in  each 
of  the  folloiving  years:  986,  1001,  1492,  1497,  1512, 
1513. 

Who  were  ruling  in  England  and  France  at  the  time? 


EDWARD  PAYSON   ROE. 


MOODNA,   NEW   WINDSOR,    N.    Y 


1838. 
Van  Buren. 


1888. 


Benjamin  Harrison. 


WORKS. 


Success  with  Small  Fruits, 

Barriers  Burned  Away, 

Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden, 

What  Can  She  Do? 

Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr, 

A  Day  of  Fate, 

Without  a  Home, 

A  Young  Girl's  Wooing, 

An  Original  Belle, 

He  Fell  in  Love  with  His  Wife, 


From  Jest  to  Earnest, 

Near  to  Nature's  Heart, 

A  Knight  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century, 
A  Face  Illumined, 
His  Sombre  Rivals, 
Nature's  Serial  Story, 
Driven  Back  to  Eden, 
The  Earth  Trembled, 
Miss  Lou, 


Queen  of  Spades. 

"  No  Americau  author  has  ever  left  behind  him  so  wide  a  circle  of  admirers  as  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Payson  Roe."— LippincoU's  Magazine. 

All  that  Roe  has  written  has  tended  to  elevate  the  moral  char- 
acter of  his  readers;  hence  his  books,  real  love  stories  as  they 
are,  are  safe  books  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  young  people. 

His  father  was  James  Roe,  a  strong  abolitionist  before  the  war, 
hiding  runaway  slaves  and  befriending  them  against  the  law, 
but  after  the  war  he  became  conservative.  His  love  for  horticul- 
ture was  early  instilled  into  the  son.  His  mother  was  always  an 
invalid,  but  quite  a  literary  woman.  Before  she  was  twelve  she 
knew  *' Paradise  Lost"  by  heart.  Her  son,  in  speaking  of  her, 
said:  "I  do  not  possess  one  tithe  of  her  intellectual  power.  In 
my  recollection  of  her  the  Bible  and  all  works  tending  to  eluci- 
date its  prophecies  were  her  favorite  themes  of  study.  If  any 
one  repeated  a  verse  of  the  New  Testament  she  could  go  on  and 
finish  the  chapter.  Indeed  she  could  quote  the  greater  part  of 
the  Bible  with  the  ease  and  accuracy  of  one  reading  from  the 
printed  page."     She  w^as  a  great  lover ^of  flowers,  and,  he  tells  us, 
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as  rarely  ever  seen  without  one  somewhere  about  her.  A  pic- 
re  of  his  father  and  mother  is  given  in  Nature^s  Serial  Story, 
ne  of  the  best  of  Roe's  novels.  He  became  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  was  anxious  to  save  the  souls  of  his  fellow-beings. 
Having  become  convinced  that  he  could  better  reach  the 
human  heart  through  the  medium  of  fiction  than  through  the 
pulpit,  he  resigned  his  charge  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
His  first  writings  appeared  as  magazine  articles  in  ^^Scribner's 
Monthly'';  \Success  with  Small  Fruits  was  afterwards  brought  out 
in  book  form.  The  Chicago  fire  suggested  the  material  for  his 
first  novel.  He  went  to  the  city  and  saw  its  homeless  and  house- 
less condition.  He  spent  many  days  wandering  through  its 
burned  districts,  talking  to  the  people  and  taking  notes.  When 
he  finished  his  Barriers  Burned  Aicay  he  carried  the  manuscript 
to  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  encouraged  him  to  print  it.  It 
came  out  in  the  "  Evangelist "  in  serial  form,  and  received  many 
adverse  as  well  as  favorable  criticisms.  He  was  very  sensible  about 
these  critics  and  their  verdicts.  He  said:  "When  a  critic  con- 
emns  my  books  I  accept  that  as  his  judgment;  when  another 
itic  commends  them  I  do  not  charge  him  with  lying.  My  one 
aim  has  become  to  do  my  work  conscientiously  and  leave  the 
final  verdict  to  time  and  the  public.  I  wish  no  other  estimate 
than  a  correct  one ;  and  when  the  public  indicate  that  they  have 
had  enough  of  Roe  I  shall  neither  whine  nor  write." 

Roe  was  educated  at  Williams  College.  While  there  his  mother 
wrote  that  his  father  had  denied  himself  Horace  Greeley's  paper 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  meet  his  expenses  at  college.     The 

ioy  knowing  what  this  sacrifice  meant  to  his  father  determined 
,  should  not  be  made.  He  immediately  contracted  to  saw  nine 
3rds  of  wood,  the  hardest  job  he  said  he  ever  undertook,  and 
^hen  paid  for  it,  inclosed  the  money  to  renew  the  subscription, 
seling  proud  and  happy  that  his  father  should  have  his  cherished 
aper  again;  he  declared  afterwards  that  no  action  of  his  life  had 
ver  given  him  such  genuine  pleasure.     On  account  of  weak  eyes 
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Roe  did  not  stay  to  receive  bis  degree,  but  it  was  afterwards 
conferred  upon  bim.  He  studied  theology  at  Auburn  and  Union 
Seminaries  in  New  York  City.  In  1862  be  became  a  cbaplain 
in  the  volunteer  service,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Highland  Falls.  He  delivered  lectures  on  the  Civil 
War  to  raise  funds  for  his  church,  but  his  health  becoming  im- 
paired he  determined  to  turn  to  literature,  feeling  that  he  could 
accomplish  more  good  in  that  field.  He  bought  a  little  home  at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  where  he  not  only  could  devote  himself 
to  writing,  but  could  indulge  his  tastes  for  the  cultivation  of 
small  fruits.  There  were  twenty-three  acres  in  this  farm,  and  he 
employed  a  well-trained  gardener  to  superintend  it.  Like  Black- 
more  he  was  known  in  his  neighborhood  more  as  the  "fruitman" 
than  the  novelist. 

He  was  an  excellent  horseman  and  kept  a  stable  well-filled 
with  horses  well-fed  and  well-groomed.  His  favorite  pleasure 
was  hunting,  and  almost  any  day  he  might  have  been  seen  tramp- 
ing over  the  hills  near  his  home  with  his  rifle  on  one  shoulder 
and  his  hunting  bag  over  the  other,  with  "  Zip  "  his  greyhound 
tagging  at  his  heels. 

One  needed  only  to  enter  Roe's  library  to  guess  his  literary 
tastes.  Large  bookcases  surrounding  the  room  were  filled 
with  the  works  of  the  novelists  and  poets  of  every  age.  His- 
torical and  theological  works  abounded  too,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  was  refined  and  cultivated.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  place  where  Roe  did  his  literary  work.  His  "work- 
shop," as  he  called  it,  was  up  two  flights  of  steps.  It  was  an 
oblong  room  with  only  two  or  three  chairs,  an  ordinary  work 
desk,  and  a  small  bookcase  for  its  belongings.  The  floors  and 
chairs  and  desks  were  literally  covered  wdth  manuscript,  papers  and 
letters — but  while  this  seeming  disorder  and  confusion  prevailed,, 
on  the  desk  was  always  found  a  vase  of  beautiful  flowers — fresh 
cut  and  well  arranged — a  daily  gift  from  the  author's  children. 
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He  was  notoriously  absent-minded,  frequently  musing  for  an 
hour.  His  family  and  servants  learned  that  if  they  wished  to 
impress  any  household  errand  or  matter  upon  his  mind  they 
must  repeat  and  repeat  it  until  his  musings  were  over,  or  he 
would  deny  that  it  had  ever  been  told  him. 

He  suffered  with  the  characters  he  described.  He  declared 
that  no  one  knew  the  agony  he  endured  in  writing  Without  a 
Home.  "  I  felt  from  the  first,"  he  said,  "  that  Mr.  Joselyn  was 
going  to  ruin  with  his  opium  habit,  but  I  could  not  stop  him, 
and  so  I  suffered  with  him.  I  felt  the  death  of  Joselyn's  daugh- 
ter almost  as  much  as  though  she  were  a  member  of  my  own 
family." 

One  day  in  walking  through  the  woods  he  kicked  over  a 
chestnut  burr.  "There's  a  story  in  that  burr,"  he  said,  "and  I 
must  get  it  out."  He  thereupon  wrote  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr 
and  made  his  wife  the  heroine. 

He  visited  Charleston,  S.  C.  after  the  earthquake  of  1886  and 
gained  the  materials  for  his  Eai-th  Trembled,  An  attack  of  neu- 
ralgia of  the  heart  which  lasted  only  one  hour  caused  his  death 
in  1888.  Miss  Lou  was  his  last  novel  and  Queen  of  Spades  his 
last  serial  story. 

Matthew  Arnold's  unjust  criticism  of  Roe  may  have  been 
caused  from  mistaking  another  Roe's  works  for  his.  Much  con- 
fusion arose  from  the  similarity  of  names,  and  much  annoyance 
was  caused  E.  P.  Roe  until  his  death.  He  thought  at  one  time 
of  getting  out  an  injunction  for  imitating  style  of  book  and 
initials  of  name.     Friends,  however,  dissuaded  him. 


HISTORY  HEVIEW. 

Name  one  important  event  in  American  history  in  each 
of  the  following  years:  1534,  1541,  1607,  1609,  1614, 
1620. 

Who  tvere  ruling  in  England  and  France  at  the  time  of 
each  event? 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  STEPHENS. 

CRAWFORDVILLE,    GA, 

1812.  1883. 

Madison.  Arthur. 

WORKS. 

War  between  the  States,  Interviewer  Reviewed, 

School    History   of  the   United  Political  Speeches, 

States,  Literary  Addresses, 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States. 

•'  The  lessons  of  his  career  are  manifold ;  they  reach  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  they 
have  the  same  tone  and  accent,  first  and  last ;  and  the  tone  and  accent  are  not  such  as  we 
commonly  hear  in  the  voices  of  the  world." 

"Alexander  H.  Stephens,  born  with  a  feeble  constitution,  had 
not  only  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  but  fight  a  battle  for  life 
itself  ^Misery  stole  me  at  my  birth,'  was  true  of  him;  but  still 
the  heroic  soul  would  not  'bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  still 
bear  up  and  steer  right  onward.''  His  father  and  step-mother, 
whom  he  loved  devotedly,  died  within  one  week  of  each  other 
when  the  boy  was  only  fourteen.  He  then  made  his  home  with 
an  uncle.  Colonel  Grier.  He  became  a  regular  attendant  of 
Sunday-school,  and  there  acquired  a  habit  of  reading  which  he 
always  considered  marked  an  important  epoch  in  his  life.  He 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Washington,  Ga.,  where  he  was 
attending  Mr.  Webster's  school.  So  kind  was  this  teacher  to 
the  orphan  boy  that  his  middle  name  Hamilton  was  adopted  by 
his  pupil. 

A  cultured  and  literary  gentleman  of  Washington,  becoming 
interested  in  him,  was  instrumental  in  sending  him  to  Franklin 
College  afterwards  the  University  of  Georgia.  Dr.  Moses  Wad- 
dell  was  at  that  time  President  of  the  College,  and  Stephens  was 
recognized  as  the  best  scholar  and  the  best  debater  in  his  class. 
In  alluding  to  his  college  days  he  said,  "  I  was  never  absent 
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from  roll-call  without  a  good  cause ;  was  never  fined  ;  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  never  had  a  demerit  against  me.!^ 

A  society  of  ladies  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
undertook  to  defray  his  expenses  while  at  college,  trusting  he 
would  eventually  enter  the  ministry.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  enter  that  field  of  labor,  so  asked  the 
privilege  of  returning  the  money,  and  paid  his  own  expenses. 
After  graduation  he  taught  school  in  Madison,  Ga.,  but  gave  it  up 
because  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  his  pupils,  a  lovely  girl 
of  sixteen.  He  was  so  feeble  he  knew  that  he  ought  not  to 
marry,  so  he  went  away  without  ever  telling  her  of  his  love,  and 
it  was  not  until  forty  years  afterwards  that  he  even  alluded  to  it. 
e  often  said  that  was  his  first  and  only  love. 
He  earned  enough  by  teaching  to  carry  on  the  study  of  law,  and 
w^as  admitted  after  only  two  months  of  study.  Colonel  Wm.  H. 
Crawford,  and  Judge  Jos.  H.  Lumpkin  said  that  he  stood  the 
best  examination  they  had  ever  heard.  The  first  year  after  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  *^he  lived  on  six  dollars  a  month,  made 
his  own  fires,  blacked  his  own  boots  and  cleared  four  hundred 
dollars.''  He  bought  a  horse  the  second  year  but  groomed  it 
himself 

He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  in  1836  was  elected  to 
the  Georgia  legislature.  It  was  then  his  public  life  began  ;  at 
thirty-one  he  was  sent  to  Congress  as  a  Representative  from  Geor- 
gia, and  after  secession  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy;  in  1873  he  was  again  sent  to  Congress, 
and  in  1882  was  elected  Governor  of  his  native  State. 

Soon  after  he  began  to  practice  law  he  bought  the  home  at 
rawfordville  so  well  known  as  ^^  Liberty  Hall."  The  house 
wed  its  attraction  to  the  man  within  it.  There  was  no  lack  ot 
riends  coming  and  going,  nor  any  want  of  cordial  and  abundant 
ospitality  on  the  part  of  the  host.  Books  were  his  delight  and 
e  had  a  full  library.  Nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than 
aid  some  struggling  young  man  to  obtain  an  education,  and 
any  are  the  noble  sons  of  Georgia  who  can  testify  to  his  gener- 
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osity  in  this  respect.  His  love  and  kindness  to  his  neighbors; 
were  other  prominent  virtues  of  his  private  life.  The  poor  matt 
loved  him,  and  felt  that  in  him  he  could  always  find  a  friend, 

"  That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

Mr.  Stephens  opposed  the  secession  movement  of  the  South) 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  but  defended  the  right  of  it.  In 
politics  he  was  a  bundle  of  contradictions;  even  his  best  friends, 
could  not  always  understand  him,  yet  they  believed  he  acted 
from  reason  and  principle.  In  1859  he  resigned  his  seat  ia 
Congress,  saying,  'Q  saw  there  was  bound  to  be  a  smash-up  on; 
the  road,  and  I  resolved  to  jump  off  at  the  first  station."  In 
1860  he  made  a  great  Union  speech,  and  yet  in  1861  accepted 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Confederate  States — but  he  did  both 
from  principle. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  between  the  States  he  was  arrested 
and  kept  in  prison  at  Fort  Warren  for  five  months,  but  was 
finally  paroled.  He  contracted  rheumatism  while  confined  in  a 
basement  room  at  Fort  Warren.  His  Journal,  consisting  of  two 
large  blank  books  well  filled,  was  written  while  in  prison.  Little 
Mabel  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  guards,  used  to  go  to 
see  him  every  day  and  take  him  flowers. 

In  1869  a  heavy  wagon  gate  fell  upon  him,  injuring  his  hip. 
This  with  rheumatism  made  him  a  cripple  for  life.  His  first 
body  servant  was  Harry,  a  former  slave,  and  when  he  became 
too  old  and  feeble  to  lift  him  Alex  Kent  was  hired.  Stephens 
never  weighed  more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  He  was  five 
feet  ten  inches  tall,  but  did  not  attain  even  this  height  until  after 
he  was  twenty-seven  years  old. 

This  anecdote  is  told  of  his  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1839, 
where  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  before  a  public  audience: 
"Being  fatigued  on  his  arrival  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Stephens 
availed  himself  of  a  comfortable  lounge,  and  made  the  situation 
as  easy  as  possible.     His  two   travelling  companions  were  Mr. 
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Thomas  Chapiii  and  Dr.  John  M.  Anthony,  merchants,  who  had 
been  frequent  guests  of  the  house.  The  good  landlady  came  in 
just  then,  and  found  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  still  standing, 
and  what  she  took  for  some  country  boy  occupying  the  easy 
lounge.  Her  manner  was  perfectly  kind  and  somewhat  patron- 
izing as  she  said  to  him,  ^My  sou,  let  the  geyitlemen  have  this 
eat.'  The  'gentlemen'  were  amused,  and  the  kind  landlady  was 
much  annoyed,  when  she  afterwards  found  that  the  'son'  was 
the  important  personage  of  her  house,  and  very  soon  the  lion  of 
the  whole  city." 

He  was  fond  of  dogs,  and  always  had  one  or  two  about  him. 
Rio"  is  probably  the  best  known  of  all  his  fav^orites.  When 
political  discussion  was  at  its  height  and  feeling  very  bitter 
throughout  the  State,  Stephens  harangued  great  multitudes,  and 
wrestled  -often  in  argument  and  invective  with  his  opponents; 
Rio"  was  always  with  him  on  the  platform.  During  one  ot 
Jhese  debates  a  young  man  as  fiery  as  he  was  eloquent  wound  up 
is  speech  in  words  like  these: 

"Fellow  citizens,  that  man  [pointing  to  Stephens]  who  has 
een  going  about  abusing  and  vilifying  the  best  people — the 
people  who  are  trying  to  discharge  the  duties  they  owe  to  God 
and  their  country,  I  give  him  notice,  and  I  give  notice  to  his 
friends  and  partisans,  that  I  intend  to  hound  him  from  one  end 
of  this  district  to  the  other;  and  furthermore "  At  this  junc- 
ture Stephens's  fine  voice  like  a  woman's  was  heard  to  say,  ''Rio, 
you  hear  that,  old  fellow?  You're  going  to  have  company  fol- 
lowing Mars  Alex  about."  Upon  which  the  dog  set  up  a  most 
vociferous  barking,  expressive  of  deprecation  of  such  com- 
panionship, and  the  audience  roared  with  laughter. 

In  1867  Stephens's  literary  life  began  and  he  wrote  his  War 
'betu^een  the  States.    In  1870  his  School  History  of  the  United  States j 
nd  shortly  afterwards  his  Pictorial  History  appeared.     He  then 
iecame  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "Atlanta  Sun"  to   defeat 
orace  Greeley  for  President,  but  the  paper  was  a  financial  fail- 
re,  and  soon  swallowed  all  profits  from  his  books.     He  vigor- 
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ously  opposed  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  and  his  speech  on  the 
unveiling  of  the  painting,  "The  Signing  of  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation,^' brought  praise  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  an 
old  admirer  proposed  "to  send  his  crutches  to  Congress'even 
after  he  himself  was  unable  to  go,''  for  in  coming  down  the  capi- 
tol  steps  he  had  sprained  his  knee  very  badly.  He  remained  in 
Congress  several  years,  but  finally  resigned  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation for  Governor  of  Georgia.  The  day  he  died,  March  4, 
1883,  was  the  anniversary  of  his  forty-fourth  year  in  public  life, 
his  fortieth  in  Congress,  and  the  fourth  month  in  the  gubernato- 
rial term. 

He  possessed  one  of  the  essential  qualities  for  a  politician  and 
that  was  the  faculty  for  remembering  not  only  faces  but  names. 
He  never  forgot  a  person  he  had  once  met,  and  this  gave  him 
unbounded  power  and  influence.  General  Robert  Toombs  was 
one  of  his  warmest  personal  friends,  although  they  frequently 
disagreed  in  politics. 

Stephens  was  the  first  to  secure  a  charter  for  a  female  school 
for  classics  and  arts,  thus  giving  to  Georgia  in  the  Wesleyan  Fe- 
male College  at  Macon  the  first  chartered  college  for  women  in  the 
world. 

I  Stephens  was  ever  "  an  earnest  student  of  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, and  his  writings  in  illustration  of  it  possess  great 
philosophical  value.  His  utterances  have  always  commanded 
the  respectful  attention  of  his  political  antagonists,  and  his  long 
and  brilliant  public  career  by  universal  consent  ranked  him 
among  the  foremost  of  American  statesmen." 


HISTOBY  HEVIEW. 

Name  one  important  event  in  American  history  in    eac\ 
of  the  following  years:    1023,  1629,  1634,  1635,  1636, 
1638. 

Who  were  ruling  in  England  and  France  at  that  titne: 
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THOMAS  READE  ROOTES  COBB. 

CHERRY   HILL,   JEFFERSON  COUNTY,   GA. 

1823.  1862. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Lincoln  and  Jeiferson  Davis. 


As  the  fame  of  Napoleon's  Code  will  outlast  even  the  memory  of  his  battles,  so  your 
obb  could  not  have  built  for  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  his  Code,  nor  left 
behind  a  work  which  could  better  claim  your  admiration  and  gratitude."— iZow.  Seymour 
D.  Thompson. 

"  Thomas  Cobb  had  a  combination  of  as  many  shining  gifts  as  any  man  whom  this 
country  has  produced.  Young  as  he  was  in  1861  he  had  already  done  the  work  of  a  long 
life."— jRic/iard  Malcolm  Johnston. 

John  Cobbs,  the  grandfather  of  Thomas  Cobb,  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Mildred  Lewis  the  grandmother  was  a  de- 
scendant of  George  -Reade,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
Augustine  Warner,  John  Lewis,  and  other  ancestors  were  Royal 
Councillors  and  noted  men  in  colonial  days.  Colonel  John  A» 
Cobb,  the  father  of  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  of 
great  wealth.  He  never  engaged  in  politics,  because  as  a  large 
slaveholder  his  entire  time  was  required  in  managing  his  estates. 
He  was  always  a  kind  master  and  treated  his  slaves  with  such 
consideration  as  to  greatly  endear  him  to  them.  Sarah  Rootes, 
the  mother,  was  a  daughter  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  Thomas  Reade  Rootes,  Esq.,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  famous  grandson  and  namesake  possessed  like  ability  as  a 
jurist. 

^^If  we  look  for  the  cause  of  greatness  in  any  man,  one  has 
seldom  need  to  go  further  than  the  mother — hence  the  necessity 
of  highly  educated  womanhood  all  over  our  land."  There  were 
eight  children  in  the  family,  and  Howell  Cobb,  the  well-known 
statesman  of  Georgia,  and  member  of  Buchanan^s  Cabinet,  was 
elder  brother  of  Thomas  Cobb. 

Thomas  grew  up  a  spirited  lad,  quick  to  resent  an  insult,  but 
quicker  still  to  forgive  an  injury.     When  quite  a  small  boy  his 
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grandmother's  sister,  "Old  Aunt  Thornton,"  as  she  was  called 
in  the  family,  insisted  upon  teaching  him  to  sew  in  order  to  keep 
him  out  of  mischief.  He  was  always  an  obedient  child,  and 
could  not  refuse  to  do  as  he  was  bidden,  although  he  felt  that  it 
was  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  boy  to  sew.  Finally  he  set 
his  wits  to  work  to  devise  some  means  of  escape  without  offend- 
ing his  aunt.  His  repeated  requests  for  needles  excited  her  curi- 
osity, and  she  asked  what  had  become  of  the  numerous  ones  she 
had  given  to  him.  Upon  being  told  they  had  no  eyes  she  in- 
vestigated the  matter  and  discovered  that  the  child  had  bitten 
all  the  eyes  off.  Her  consternation  knew  no  bounds.  Visions 
of  spasms  and  all  sorts  of  horrible  things  flashed  through  her 
mind.  Her  nephew  seemed  little  concerned,  for  he  saw  his  point 
was  gained  and  no  more  sewing  would  be  required  of  him. 

"He  was  an  ambitious  boy  and  invariably  led  his  class;  but 
in  spite  of  this  fact  he  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  his  class- 
mates, who  were  too  just  to  be  envious.  Mean  and  petty  jeal- 
ousies were  never  engendered  by  the  prominent  stand  that  he 
took  at  school.  There  could  be  no  competition  with  him,  for  he 
was  Miead  and  shoulders'  intellectually  above  all.  In  college 
it  was  the  same,  and  the  old  'roll'  of  Franklin  College  to-day 
shows  not  a  demerit  for  failure  in  lessons  or  in  duty  during  his 
entire  course.  When  he  began  the  practice  of  law  he  was  in  a 
short  time  at  the  head  of  his  profession  not  only  in  his  native 
town  but  in  his  State,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  older  lawyers 
that  he  came  to  the  bar  'a  full-fledged  lawyer.'  Most  men  must 
wait  and  toil  for  years  and  crawl  worm-like  to  the  summit,  but 
he  by  force  of  genius  and  industry  sprang  as  by  a  bound  to  a 
conspicuous  place  among  older  and  more  experienced  men." 

In  1844  he  married  Miss  Marion  McHenry  Lumpkin,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Jos.  H.  Lumpkin  of  Georgia. 
He  differed  from  his  father-in-law  in  politics,  so  his  wife  exacted 
a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  never  be  a  politician.  It  was 
not  until  Lincoln  was  elected  and  the  "War  between  the  States" 
threatened  that  he  was  released  from  this  promise.     During  the 
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years  prior  to  the  war  his  pen  had  not  been  idle;  he  had  used  all 
his  efforts  to  stay  the  threatened  evil.  Alexander  Stephens 
said :  ^^  He  gave  the  keynote  to  the  sentiment  that  really  car- 
ried secession  in  Georgia.  His  religious  enthusiasm  upon  the 
subject  was  as  great  as  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit  for  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. '^  Article  after  article  was  written  for 
the  "Boston  Post''  entitled:  A  Georgian's  Appeal  to  the  People 
of  the  Non-Slaveholding  States;  these  were  followed  by  others 
to  the  ''Journal  of  Commerce''  called  Letters  from  an  Honest 
Slaveholder  to  an  Honest  Abolitionist,  and  in  these  articles  his 
pen  urged  a  proper  and  fair  consideration  of  the  question.  He 
described  the  happy  life  of  the  negro  upon  "the  old-time 
plantation"  from  "hog-killing  time  (when  pigtails  and  spare- 
ribs  and  backbones  abound)  to  hog-killing  time  again,"  and  then 
he  told  of  the  big  suppers  when  "Uncle  Ben"  would  play  the 
"fiddle"  and  all  would  have  a  grand  dance;  and  then  of  the 
corn-shuckings  and  the  quiltings,  w^hen  all  the  neighboring 
negroes  would  come  in  and  have  a  good  time ;  and  thus  he  por- 
trayed the  happy  scenes  so  familiar  to  every  Southern  man,  to 
prove  that  the  slave  was  not  the  "down-trodden/'  "oppressed" 
and  "hound-hunted"  creature  he  was  represented  to  be.  His 
arguments  had  great  weight  at  the  time,  and  would  have  had 
more  had  not  the  tide  produced  by  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  been 
too  great  to  be  resisted.  His  Law  of  Slavery  was  published, 
but  before  it  was  fairly  launched  upon  the  literary  sea  the  guns 
had  been  fired  at  Sumter  and  war  had  been  declared.  An  able 
Pennsylvania  jurist  admitted  "it  was  the  most  masterly  discus- 
sion on  slavery  that  had  ever  been  produced." 

Colonel  Samuel  Barnett  of  Washington,  Ga.  said,  "I  know 
ot  which  most  to  commend  in  Cobb's  Law  of  Slavery — impar- 
tiality, ability,  style,  or  erudition — I  am  delighted  with  them  all. 
he  book  should  become  at  once  a  classic  or  a  standard  for  ages 
to  come,  and  should  be  considered  clearly  and  decisively  the 
book  on  the  subject  whether  to  be  consulted  by  the  historian, 
lawyer,  statesman,  or  divine.     Not  the  least  charm  of  the  book 
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is  that  Christian  and  humane  spirit  which  pervades  it,  and  often 
puts  in  a  manly  plea  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  justice  in  be- 
half of  the  helpless." 

E.  Schenck  of  Philadelphia  said,  "Whatever  diversities  may 
prevail  in  regard  to  the  Law  of  Slavery^  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  book.  It  is  a  treasury  of  facts 
and  principles  in  regard  to  that  whole  subject,  which  every  one 
must  be  glad  to  have  in  his  possession." 

Immediately  upon  the  call  for  soldiers  from  his  State,  Mr. 
Cobb  tore  himself  from  a  lucrative  practice  and  raised  a  legion 
which  was  called  for  him,  "Cobb\s  Legion,"  and  with  it  he 
marched  to  the  front.  For  gallantry  on  the  field  he  was  made 
Brigadier-General.  Only  those  who  knew  his  devotion  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  his  tender  attachment  to  his  home,  can  realize 
what  a  struggle  this  required;  but  he  never  wavered  where  duty 
was  concerned. 

One  Sabbath  evening  just  at  sundown  December  13,  1862,  the 
news  came  of  General  Cobb's  death.  He  fell  wounded,  having 
been  struck  on  the  thigh  by  a  piece  of  shell  while  fighting  in 
sight  of  his  mother's  old  home,  "Federal  Hill,"  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  He  was  carried  to  a  hospital  one  and  a  half  miles  away 
and  every  attention  was  given  him,  but  he  died  in  a  short  time. 

No  words  can  estimate  his  loss!  But  such  a  man  can  never 
die.  His  example  is  a  priceless  legacy.  "  To  live  in  hearts  we 
leave  behind  is  not  to  die."  A  kinder  heart  never  beat,  a  more 
open  hand  was  never  extended  to  the  needy.  Distress  and  suf- 
fering never  failed  to  find  a  friend  in  him.  Not  merely  his 
money,  his  time,  his  talents,  but  his  all,  were  devoted  to  friend 
and  country.  He  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  With  him  to 
decide  was  to  resolve,  and  to  resolve  was  to  do.  This  quality 
gave  him  necessarily  an  ascendancy  and  control  over  the  minds 
of  others,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  often  what  to  others 
seemed  impossible. 

His  home  life  was  all  sunshine  and  happiness.  His  business 
cares  were  locked  in  his  office ;  to  his  family  he  was  all  bright- 
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ness.  There  was  not  an  ungratified  wish  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  his  household.  Even  when  engaged  in  literary 
work  his  wife  and  children  were  not  excluded  from  the  library. 
His  powers  of  concentration  were  remarkable  and  he  always 
maintained  that  he  could  write  as  well  when  all  were  talking 
around  him.  His  wife  was  his  literary  critic  and  adviser.  He  had 
implicit  trust  in  her  taste  and  judgment.  The  night  before  the 
battle  he  wrote  some  verses  to  her,  as  it  had  been  his  custom 
for  years  to  write  a  poem  to  her  on  every  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  He  said  in  speaking  of  February  22d  :  "This  is  the 
birthday  of  the  greatest  man  and  the  greatest  woman  this  coun- 
try has  produceed — George  Washington  and — my  wife." 

There  were  six  children,  two  boys  and  four  girls.  The  sons 
died  in  infancy.  Lucy  the  eldest  was  taken  from  them  by  scarlet 
fever  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  She  gave  promise  of  all 
that  was  lovely  in  womanhood,  and  her  death  was  a  crushing 
blow  to  her  parents.  His  poems  written  about  her  death  show 
the  heartrending  grief  of  the  father.  Three  daughters  and  his 
wife  survive  him.  For  the  youngest,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Hoke 
Smith,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  baby  then,  he 
named  his  camp  "  Birdie."  It  was  from  this  place  that  his  army 
letters  were  dated. 

His  slaves  loved  and  honored  him,  and  those  connected  with 
his  household  never  left  their  mistress  after  freedom.  Their 
lives  and  that  of  their  children  have  been  devoted  in  faithful 
services  to  their  former  owners — an  unanswerable  argument  in 
favor  of  his  Law  of  Slavery.  Jesse,  the  old  army  servant  who 
followed  him  to  camp,  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  family. 
The  life  of  General  Cobb  would  not  be  complete  without 
ention  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  education.  He  interested 
himself  in  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  and  lectured  and 
ote  much  in  that  cause.  He  built  at  his  own  expense  the 
rove  Academy  for  the  education  of  his  children  and  their 
friends,  then  interested  himself  in  raising  the  funds  by  a  stock 
company  to  have  a  female  school  of  higher  grade  established  in 
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Athens,  Ga.  The  result  was  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  which 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  untiring  energy  and  generosity,  and 
to  the  lasting  memory  of  his  daughter  for  whom  it  was  named. 
His  interest  in  young  people  was  always  very  great.  He  loved 
them  and  could  never  do  too  much  for  their  happiness  and  im- 
provement. 

Had  he  devoted  his  time  to  literature  entirely  what  eminence 
he  might  have  attained!  As  it  is,  his  Law  of  Slavery  ranks  as 
"the  ablest  production  given  to  the  South  before  the  war." 
The  second  volume  was  never  finished.  It  was  dedicated  to  his 
father, 

"Who  illustrated  in  his  life 
Truth,  Justice,  and  Christian  Charity, 

Which  should  be 
The  true  foundation  of  all  Law." 

His  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia  was,  and  is  now,  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country.  He  was  the  first 
to  codify  the  laws.  The  design  of  the  Code,  it  is  true,  originated 
with  Gordon  of  Savannah,  but  the  work  was  done  by  General 
Cobb.  Judge  Richard  H.  Clark  said,  "This  Code  was  born 
during  the  war,  hence  its  failure  to  create  the  sensation  in  the 
legal  and  literary  world  it  would  otherwise  have  created.  The 
Megal  lights'  are  just  now  waking  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Only 
Code  in  the  United  States  where  the  common  law,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  have  been  reduced  to  a  series  of  separate  and 
distinct  propositions,  having  the  force  and  form  of  statutory  law. 
The  credit  of  its  distinguishing  feature  belongs  entirely  to  Mr. 
€obb." 

His  library  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South,  and  contained 
rare  and  valuable  books  in  all  languages,  many  of  which  were 
bought  to  verify  statements  made  in  his  writings.  His  widow 
was  offered  five  thousand  dollars  for  only  the  volumes  in  French. 
When  Sherman  made  his  raid  through  Georgia  a  friend  advised 
that  the  books  be  sent  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  for  safe-keeping. 
The  advice  was  taken  and  when  the  Northern  army  entered  that 
city  this  entire  library  was  destroyed. 
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General  Cobb  was  prominent  in  law,  in  politics,  in  literature, 
and  in  religion,  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  a  man  whose 
life  only  reached  thirty-nine  years.  He  was  a  noble  son,  a  tender 
husband,  a  loving  father,  a  kind  master,  a  faithful  citizen,  a  true 
patriot,  and  a  devoted  Christian. 

His  works  are : 


Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia, 
Articles  on  Slavery, 
History  of  Slavery, 


Poems,  anh  Literary  Addresses. 


Essays  on  Free  Education, 

Law  of  Slavery, 

Articles  on  Religious  Subjects, 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

Name  the  important  events  in  American  History  in  each 
of  the  folloiving  years:  1640,  1664,  1665,  1670,  1675, 
1681, 

Who  were  ruling  in  England  and  France  at  the  time? 


JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

PORTSMOUTH,    N.  H. 

1820.  1882. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

James  Thomas  Fields  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  al- 
though his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  Boston.  At  four  he 
lost  his  father,  so  one  may  say  that  he  was  early  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  He  was  educated  in  the  High  School  of  his 
native  place  and  when  only  fourteen  went  to  Boston  to  accept  a 
position  as  clerk  in  a  bookstore.  This  served  as  an  excellent 
training  for  the  '^ would-be''  literary  boy  and  he  is  found  at 
eighteen  reading  a  poem  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
Association.  At  twenty-one  he  became  a  partner  in  the  large 
publishing  house  of  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

In  1870  he  retired  and  began  a  lecture  tour  throughout  the 
large  cities  of  the  North.  However,  he  had  in  the  meantime 
edited  the  "Atlantic  Monthly''  for  eight  years,  and  this  literary 
work  cannot  be  overestimated.  His  lectures  were  successful. 
He  had  been  thrown  in  intimate  relations  with  the  eminent 
literary  men  and  women  of  this  country  and  Europe.  Besides 
he  possessed  a  faculty  for  entertaining,  and  he  was  specially  gifted 
in  imparting  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired.  Then  too  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  Europe  made  him  at  home  on  all  foreign  points 
connected  with  literature,  and  he  was  greeted  by  enthusiastic 
audiences  wherever  he  lectured  and  listened  to  with  the  keenest 
attention. 

His  published  works  include  his  Poems,  and  A  Few  Verses  for 
a  Few  FriendSj  and  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  regarding  these 
before  mentioning  his  prose  works. 

One  finds  in  Fields  great  diversity  of  style.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  changing  from  gay  to  grave,  from  serious  to 
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severe  quickly,  just  as  his  own  moods  would  alternate  from  one 
the  other.     Indeed  he  had  a  genius  for  what  is  known  as  vers 

Ide  societe. 

His  mirthful  poems  are   filled   with   touches  of  wit,  hits  at 

current  follies,  quaint  humor, — all  laughing  through  very  prim 

verses. 

Take  for  instance  his  Sleighing  Song : 

"  Oa  swift  we  go  o'er  the  fleecy  snow, 
When  moonbeams  sparkle  round  ; 
When  hoofs  keep  time  to  music's  chime, 
As  merrily  on  we  bound. 

On  a  winter's  night,  when  hearts  are  light. 

And  health  is  on  the  wind, 
We  loose  the  rein  and  sweep  the  plain, 

And  leave  our  cares  behind. 

With  a  laugh  and  song,  we  glide  along. 

Across  the  fleeting  snow ;   • 
With  friends  beside,  how  swift  we  ride 

On  the  beautiful  track  below ! 

O  !  the  raging  sea  has  a  joy  for  me, 

When  gale  and  tempest  roar ; 
But  give  me  the  speed  of  a  foaming  steed, 

And  I'll  ask  for  the  waves  no  more." 

Contrast  with  it  the  solemn  measure  of  the  Dirge  for  a  Young 
Girl: 

"  Underneath  the  sod,  low  lying. 

Dark  and  drear, 
Sleepeth  one  who  left  in  dying 
Sorrow  here. 

When  the  summer  moon  is  shining 

Soft  and  fair, 
Friends  she  loved,  in  tears  are  twining 

Chaplets  there. 

Rest  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spirit, 

Throned  above ; 
Souls  like  thine  with  God  inherit 

Life  and  love! " 

Or  the  Ballad  of  the  Tempest,  still  serious  but  light  in  measure  : 

"  We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep- 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters. 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 
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An  anecdote  is  told  of  Mr.  Fields  in  regard  to  his  memory 
and  knowledge  of  English  literature.  A  would-be  wit  to  test 
him  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  sport  for  the  company  said^ 
'^Friend  Fields,  I  have  been  exercised  of  late  trying  to  tind  out 
in  what  poem  of  Southey's  the  following  lines  occur/'  repeat- 
ing the  lines  he  had  composed  himself.  *^I  do  not  remember/' 
said  Mr.  Fields,  "to  have  met  them  before,  and  there  are  only 
two  periods  in  Southey's  life  when  such  lines  could  possibly  have 
been  written  by  him,  and  they  were  somewhere  about  that  early 
period  of  his  existence  when  he  was  having  the  measles  or 
cutting  his  first  teeth,  or  near  the  close  of  his  life  when  his  brain 
had  softened,  and  he  had  fallen  into  idiocy.  The  versification 
belongs  decidedly  to  the  measles  period,  but  the  expression 
clearly  betrays  the  idiotic  one.''  The  questioner  smiled  faintly,, 
but  tbe  company  roared. 

His  duties  as  publisher  interfered  with  the  poetic  muse,  and 
very  little  poetry  came  from  his  pen  during  his  last  years. 
Since  his  death  his  wife  Annie  Adams  has  published  Under  the 
Olive,  a  book  of  poems  and  a  memoir  of  him  written  by  her- 
self. In  his  Yesterdays  nyith  Aidhors  one  gets  a  better  insight 
into  the  real  nature  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Carlyle  than 
can  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  and  feels  in  reading  these 
sketches  that  they  are  pictures  of  men  whom  the  author  knew 
personally  and  intimately.  It  is  charming,  as  are  also  his  other 
hooks, — Hawthorne,  In  and  Out  of  Doors  ivith  Charles  Dickens, 
and  the  Family  Library  of  English  Poetry,  in  which  he  wa& 
assisted  by  E.  P.  Whipple.  These  constitute  all  of  his  works- 
save  some  magazine  articles  not  yet  collected  in  book  form. 


EDWIN    PERCY   WHIPPLE. 

GLOUCESTER,    MASS. 

1819.  1886. 

Monroe.  Cleveland. 

Whipple^s  father,  Matthew  Whipple,  died  when  Edwin  Percy- 
was  an  infant.  His  mother,  Lydia  Gardiner,  a  woman  of  rare 
mental  gifts,  was  the  sole  guardian  of  his  childhood.  He  was 
educated  at  the  English  High  School  and  soon  took  excellent 
rank  among  his  classmates. 

He  was  scarcely  fourteen  when  he  wrote  literary  articles  for  a 
Salem  newspaper.  At  fifteen  he  left  school  and  became  a  clerk 
in  a  bank.  Later  he  was  superintendent  of  the  news-room,  and 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  State  street  in  Boston.  He  was 
one  of  a  club  of  six  called  "The  Attic  Nights''  interested  in 
literary  exercises  and  debates.  He  soon  became  a  leader,  his 
ability  in  debate,  his  skill  in  repartee,  his  large  store  of  infor- 
mation and  his  critical  faculty  being  acknowledged  by  all. 

His  first  poem  which  portrayed  the  manners  and  satirized  the 
absurdities  of  the  day  was  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association.  The  literary  public  knew  him  already  from 
his  article  on  Maeaulay,  which  appeared  in  1843.  Macaulay 
wrote  the  essayist  quite  a  complimentary  letter.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  appeared  his  lectures.  The  Lives  of  Authors.  These 
embraced  a  wide  range  of  topics,  biographical,  critical,  social  as 
rell  as  philosophical,  and  abounded  in  fine  analysis,  shrewd  ob- 

'vation,  acute  insight,  yet  so  relieved  by  anecdote  and  wit  and 
^tire  that  they  charmed  all  who  heard  them,  and  it  is  stated  that 
ley  were  delivered  to  more  than  a  thousand  audiences. 

Mr.  Whipple  was  an  early  contributor  to  American  reviews 
id  wrote  much  for  magazines  and  journals.  His  first  published 
)ok  was  Essays  and  Reviews.     Among  his  best  known  papers 
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may  be  mentioned  his  Byron,  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  South^s  Sermons,  Henry  Fielding,  and  Rufus  Choate. 
He  next  wrote  Literature  and  Life,  Wit  and  Humor,  The  Ludi- 
crous Side  of  Life,  and  Genius, 

He  withdrew  from  the  Mercantile  Association  in  1860  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  his  literary  pursuits.  In  1872  he  became  the 
literary  editor  of  "The  Globe."     . 

Mr.  Whipple  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  made  the  most 
of  the  talents  God  gave  to  them.  Although  self-educated,  he  had 
mental  equipments  which  any  college  graduate  might  envy. 

He  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  critic.  His  keen  insight 
that  amounted  almost  to  a  mental  clairvoyance,  his  penetration, 
judgment  and  sympathy,  his  playful  imagination,  tenacious 
memory  added  to  his  sensibility  of  the  comic,  fitted  him  in  an 
unusual  degree  for  a  critic.  Rarely  blind  to  faults,  he  had  a 
quick,  keen  eye  for  excellence,  and  when  he  erred  it  was  on  the 
side  of  leniency,  never  on  that  of  excessive  severity.  Con- 
scientious in  all  his  statements,  he  carefully  weighed  his  words. 
Few  writers  have  been  more  painstaking.  His  own  style  was 
said  to  have  been  formed  on  Macaulay's,  but  Whipple  was  never 
a  copyist  nor  an  imitator.  He  was  a  fine  conversationalist, 
blending  anecdote  with  illustration  from  literature  and  history. 

In  1847  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  Hastings,  in  whom  he 
ever  found  an  intellectual,  congenial,  and  sympathetic  compan- 
ion. His  married  life  was  a  contradiction  of  the  popular  belief 
that  hymeneal  relations  with  literary  men  must  necessarily  be 
unhappy.  ■ 

Whipple  had  an  even  temperament  and  was  free  from  all  envy 
and  jealousy, — those  faults  which  so  deform  any  character,  but 
which  are  such  common  blots  upon  literary  characters  especially. 
In  personal  appearance  he  was  below  medium  size,  a  spare 
figure,  small  thin  face,  but  very  expressive,  the  chief  charm 
being  his  large  lustrous  eyes  which  glowed  with  interest  while 
discussing  anything  which  inspired  him. 

He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  16,  1886.     His  lot  was  to 
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ive  in  the  period  of  revolution.     The  anti-slavery  movement 
was  agitating  the  country,  but  it  never  touched  him  profoundly. 
He  was  never  a  leader.     His  thoughts  were  on  literature. 
His  other  works  are : 


aracterand  Characteristics  of  Men, 
Washington   and  the  Principles  of  the 

American  Revolution, 
Success  and  its  Conditions, 
Literature  and  the  Age  of  Elizabeth, 
■George  Eliot  (North  American  Review), 

IEamily  Library  of  British  Poetry  (Jas.  T. 
I  Fields  assisting  him), 
I 


Recollections  of  Eminent  Men,  and  Other 

Papers, 
American  Literature,  and  Other  Papers, 
Daniel  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English 

style, 
Emerson  and  Carlyle, 
Emerson  as  a  Poet, 
Character  and  Genius  of  T.  Starr  King, 


Outlooks  on  Society,  Literature,  and  Politics. 


HISTOn  Y  RE  VIE  W. 


Name   the  important  events  in  American   history  in  the 

following  years:  1692,  1732,  1737,  1703,  1765,  1770. 
Who  were  ruling  in  England  and  France  at  the  time? 


FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

1823.  1893. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Cleveland. 

Francis  Parkman  was  born  at  Boston  in  1823.  His  childhood 
home  was  near  the  forest  of  the  Middlesex  Fells,  Mass.,  and  it 
is  to  the  surroundings  there  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  two 
leading  interests  of  his  youth  and  after  life — the  woods  and  the 
Indians. 

While  a  freshman  at  Harvard  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  This  gave  him  a  taste  for  history,  and  he 
determined  to  make  the  study  of  that  his  life-work.  He  was 
always  very  painstaking.  He  visited,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the 
localities  concerned,  saw  the  people  or  the  descendants  of  the 
people  to  be  described,  and  actually  lived  for  a  time  with  the 
Sioux  Indians  in  order  to  study  their  characters,  their  manners, 
their  customs  and  their  traditions.  This  latter  experience  was 
invaluable,  but  it  was  bought  at  a  very  dear  price,  for  while  there 
he  was  attacked  with  an  acute  disease,  and  not  being  able  to 
have  the  proper  medical  attention  nor  the  time  to  rest,  his  con- 
stitution was  undermined,  and  his  eyes  were  nearly  ruined. 
Most  men  would  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  accomplishing 
anything,  especially  in  a  literary  line,  but  Francis  Parkman  not 
only  possessed  patience  and  energy  but  also  a  stout  heart,  and 
nothing  daunted  him. 

In  1844  he  went  to  Europe  to  search  the  Government  archives 
of  England  and  France  to  verify  his  historical  statements.  Such 
labor  would  have  discouraged  other  men,  but  he  persevered. 
Then  he  paid  visits  to  men  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
topics  he  had  under  consideration,  and  collected  numberless 
newspaper  articles  bearing  upon  the  subject.     He  had  to  traus- 
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to  a  great  deal  from  the  official   French  reports,  and  this,  too, 
hen  he  did  not  dare  to  use  his  eyes  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
t  a  time.     Of  course  he  was  forced  to  have  an  amanuensis,  but 
-even  with  this  aid  one  is  astounded  to  find  that  he  prepared 
anuscripts  sufficient  for  seventy  bound  volumes. 
Mr.   Parkman   owned  a  beautiful  summer  home  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  a  part  of  Boston.     There  he  lived  with  his  family  and 
•devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the   cultivation  of  flowers,  to  swim- 
ng,  to  riding  on  horseback,  to  rowing  on  the  pond,  or  to  walk- 
ng  in   the  fields.     His  winter  home  was  with  his  sister  Miss 
-^pParkman,  in  Boston. 

IH    During  his  last  years  he  was  troubled  with  sleeplessness.     For 

■Hhat  reason  he  did  not  work  at  night,  but  gave  up  the  morning 

Tiours  to  study,  and  spent  the  afternoons  in  exercise,  and  the 

Ivenings  in  absolute  rest.  The  least  excitement  kept  him  awake, 
nd  he  rarely  could  get  rest  enough  at  night  to  restore  his  strength 
3r  the  next  day.  On  account  of  rheumatism  he  was  obliged  to 
se  crutches  or  a  cane  in  walking. 
In  personal  appearance  he  was  of  medium  height  inclining  to 
ill  habit.  He  had  the  shoulders  and  arms  of  an  athlete;  his 
face  was  clean  shaven;  his  eyes  restless  and  full  of  fire;  his  head 
was  large  and  well  set  upon  his  shoulders;  he  was  modest  and 
reticent;  he  hated  falsehoods  and  shams.  In  religious  beliefs  he 
treated  reverently  the  faiths  of  others,  and  ^^felt  for  himself  that 
the  unknown  was  greater  than  the  known  in  the  deeper  things 

If  life.'' 
James  Russell  Lowell  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Parkman, 
fcid  the  last  essay  he  prepared  was  a  biography  of  him  written 
br  the  ^X'entury." 
,  His  life  furnishes  an  encouraging  example  in  the  history  of 
fterature.  He  had  poor  health  and  poor  sight  on  the  one  hand; 
p  the  other,  to  counterbalance  these,  he  had  money,  time, 
apacity,  and  a  cheerful  temper  combined  with  indomitable  per- 
Ieverance  and  ambition. 
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three-score  years  and  ten,  having  lived  the  time  allotted  to 
man.  "His  life  was  unique  in  its  purpose  and  results.  It  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  realization  of  a  single  great  conception^ 
and  every  available  moment  of  time  was  put  into  that.  His 
work  was  great,  but  his  life  was  greater." 
His  published  works  are  : 

The  California  and  Oregon  Trail,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada  under  Louis 

The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  XIV., 

Pioneers'of  France  in  the  New  World,  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under 

The  Book  of  Roses,  Louis  XIV., 

The  Jesuits  in  North  America,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 

La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  Vassall  Morton  (a  novel). 


HISTORICAL  BECREATIONS. 

1,  What   territory  has   the    Unit£d    States   acquired    6y 

purchase  ?^Eir>y^^  <^  I2JIa<%J^'A^   i 

2,  Wliat  by  annexation  ^H/^^'^^  j^^ 

3,  What  hy  conquest  ?YU.^  77\cy. ^  "inT'  :      ,  CIa.^'^^U 

4,  In  whose   administration  *  was^  the  largest  number  of 

States  admitted?  \/^t(>VA-^'^'t''v^^ 
5»    In  wliicJi  administrations  was  none  admitted  ? 

6,  What  States  were  named  from  tnountain  ranges? 

7,  Hoiv  many  were  named  from  their  principal  rivers  ? 

8,  What  do   the  names  New    York,  New  England,  Neiv 

HampshirCf  Carolina,  and  Georgia  indicate? 
9*     Why  were  Davis    Strait,   Baffin  Bay,  Hudson  Biver, 
and  Lake  Champlain  so  named? 
10,    Name   the   rivers    of    Georgia   still  retaining  Indian 
nam^es. 


P^^ 
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GEORGE  W.  CHILDS. 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 

1829.  1894. 

Andrew  JacksoD.  Cleveland. 

"  To  be  universally  known  as  constantly  doing  good,  as  a  rich  man  who  holds  his  riches 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  others,  as  the  effective  friend  of  every  humane  enterprise,  as  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  newspapers  in  the  country,  conducted 
strictly  upon  the  principles  of  courtesy  and  good  sense  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
gentlemen,  as  the  friend  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his  time,  is  the  happy  for- 
tune of  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,"— (jeorgre  William  Curtis. 

Mr.  Childs  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1825.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  limited.  As  a  youth  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  began 
there  a  remarkable  career.  In  a  very  humble  way,  as  a  candy 
merchant,  he  started  business  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut streets.  The  ambition  of  the  boy  was  early  aroused,  and 
standing  there  in  sight  of  the  office  of  the  "Public  Ledger,"  he 
avowed  his  deteraiination  to  become  connected  with  that  periodi- 
cal. When  he  was  twenty-one  he  bought  an  interest  in  Peterson 
&  Company  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  there,  and  thus  had 
it  in  his  power  to  buy  his  long  coveted  prize,  the  "  Ledger."  He 
became  interested  in  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  explorations  and  insisted 
upon  the  experiences  of  this  famous  explorer  being  published. 
The  Peterson  Company  adopted  his  suggestion,  and  the  world 
was  placed  under  obligations  to  Childs  for  this  valuable  book. 
The  author  vvas  paid  forty-five  thousand  dollars  in  royalties  the 

y^st  year  after  its  appearance. 

IpThe  "Ledger"  has  been  called  the  "Philadelphia  Bible"  in 
derision,  from  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  that  city  had  implicit 
faith  in  all  that  its  pages  contained.  This  public  confidence  was 
not  gained  in  a  day,  but  it  cost  Mr.  Childs  weeks,  months  and 
years  of  labor.  The  true  secret  of  success  was  the  bond  between 
employer  and  employed — their  interests  were  mutual.     If  Mr. 
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it  cheerfully.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  assistants  needed  aid  or 
support  they  found  a  ready  helper  in  the  editor.  He  pensioned 
those  that  were  superannuated.  He  insured  their  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  their  families.  He  gave  vacations  with  continued  pay 
to  those  who  needed  rest.  No  wonder  he  was  called  the  ^^ printer's 
patron  saint''  when  he  was  always  so  ready  to  protect  their 
interests. 

He  was  a  wealthy  man  and  did  a  great  deal  of  good  with  his 
money — he  held  it  in  trust  for  his  fellow-men.  Few  have  been 
more  beloved.  In  his  death  the  world  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
philanthropists. 

It  is  in  connection  with  his  work  as  a  journalist  that  his  name 
appears  in  American  literature.  He  was  always  interested  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  literature,  and  did 
much  toward  moulding  public  opinion,  not  so  much  by  his  own 
pen  as  by  the  encouragement  of  men  who  wielded  the  pen. 
Under  his  direction  Allibone's  "Dictionary  of  English  and 
American  Authors"  was  given  to  the  public.  He  loved  the 
memory  of  men  of  letters.  He  placed  a  Shakespeare  memorial 
fountain  at  Stratford-on-Avon;  he  placed  a  monument  over  the 
grave  of  P]dgar  Allan  Poe,  also  one  over  Leigh  Hunt's  unmarked 
grave.  He  gave  a  stained  glass  window  to  be  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  memory  of  William  Cowper  and  George  Her- 
bert, also  one  for  the  little  church  at  Bromham  in  memory  of 
Tom  Moore  and  his  wife  Bessie  Dyke. 


HISTORICAL    RECREATIONS. 
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8. 
9. 

10. 


HISTOBICAL   BECBEATIONS. 

Who  said,  **  Millions  for  defence,  hut  not  one  cent  for 

tribnte'^?     When?         '   -f        f  ,^^  i  ^^--  I^o 

Who  said,  *^J  a^n  not  worth  purpH^asing,  hut  such  as 

I  am  the  Kina  of  England  is  Mot   rich   enough  to 

buy  me '^?      JijS<X^C'\^ 
Who    said,  ^Give    rne    U^rfy    or    give    fne    death^' ? 

When?    J^,^)U^^A^-x^        .^--^    '^x  •  -.  '         ' 

Who    said,    '^W'e    have  metjthe  enemy  and  they   are 


ours 


uJ-k 


Whose  dying  words  wej^,  ^DonH  give  up  the  ship  ''? 

Of  tvhom  ivas  it  said,  ^^ If  his  soul  tvere  turived  inside  ^ 

out  not  a  spot  could  he  found  upon  it  ^'  'f/'^ ytdy%^X^^t/*^^^ 
Of  whom  tvas  it  said,  ^^He  was  in  the  puhlic  service 

fifty    years,    and    never   attempted    to    deceive    his 

countrymen''?  Cl^C-fX^'  / 

Who  sai€l,  ^^A  little  fnore  grape,  Captain  Bragg  ''?^- 
Of  whom  was  it  said,  '^He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of{ 

puhlic  credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet'Kff- 
Who  said,  *^ To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils''? 


CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  WOOLSON. 

CLAREMOXT,    N.    H. 

1848.  1894. 

Polk.  Cleveland. 

Miss  Woolson,  the  granclniece  of  James  Feniraore  Cooper 
from  whom  she  received  her  middle  name,  was  born  at  Clare- 
mont,  N.  H.,  in  1848.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  but  the  ^^ finishing  touches"  to  her  education 
were  received  at  Madame  Chegaray's  French  School  in  New 
York  City.  • 

Her  home  was  in  Cleveland,  until  the  death  of  her  father 
Charles  Jarvis  Woolson  in  1869.  There  was  a  large  family — 
eight  daughters  and  one  son.  Three  girls  died  of  scarlet  fever 
the  day  that  Constance  was  born.  "Connie"  was  her  pet  name 
at  home.  The  Woolsons  were  all  musical.  "Connie"  sang  in 
the  church  choir,  and  she  had  a  fine  ear  for  music  as  well  as  a 
sweet  voice.  She  had  too  a  faculty  for  rapid  composition.  The 
Old  Stone  House,  a  story  for  young  people,  which  contains  many 
incidents  of  her  life  in  Cleveland,  was  written  in  one  week.  A 
prize,  had  been  offered,  and  she  did  not  see  the  offer  until  a 
week  before  the  time  appointed  for  all  manuscripts  to  be  in.  She 
sent  it  and  won  the  prize.     When  quite  a  child  she  wrote  poetry. 

Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Pomeroy.  She  was  quite  an 
invalid  and  Constance  insisted  on  her  going  to  Florida  in  1873; 
there  and  in  the  neighboring  States  they  remained  until  Mrs. 
Woolson's  death  in  1879.  Miss  Woolson  went  to  Europe  after 
this  and  spent  many  years  in  England,  and  visited  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Florence.  She  was  very  much  depressed  in  spirits  during 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  and  died  very  suddenly  in  Venice  in 
1894.  Many  of  her  acquaintances  wondered  how  she  could  con- 
tent herself  so  long  abroad,  severing,  as  it  seemed,  all  her  home 
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ties.  They  did  not  know  that  after  the  mother's  death  Mrs. 
Benedict  the  oldest  sister  with  her  little  daughter  Clara,  and  the 
author  were  the  only  surviving  members  of  this  large  family 
circle.  These  accompanied  Miss  Woolson  to  Italy,  so  there 
were  really  no  home  ties  to  bring  her  back  to  America. 

Her  contributions  were  chiefly  to  "Haprer's  Magazine"  and 
"Appleton's  Journal."  She  sent  her  first  story  in  1870,  and 
after  that  time  wrote  constantly.  Her  reputation  as  a  writer 
rests  upon  her  Anne  and  For  the  Major.  Her  poems  have  never 
been  collected  for  publication. 

In  her  writings  she  refers  constantly  to  her  father  to  whom 
she  was  very  tenderly  attached. 

Her  other  works  are  : 


Castle  Nowhere, 

Lake  Country  Sketches, 

Rodman  the  Keeper, 


Southern  Sketches, 
"^-East  Angels, 
Jupiter  Lights. 


MARIA   SUSANNA   CUMMINS. 

SALEM,    MASS. 

1827.  18G6. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Andrew  Johnson. 

It  would  seem  strange  in  a  book  of  American  writers  to  make 
no  mention  of  the  author  of  The  Lamplighter,  a  book  not  ex- 
ceeded in  its  rapid  sales  by  any  novels  save  perhaps  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin''  and  "Ben-Hur." 

Even  had  Miss  Cummins  written  nothing  else  she  deserves 
notice  for  this  as  much  as  other  writers  whose  one  book  has 
immortalized  them. 

The  author  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1827,  and  was 
educated  at  Mrs.  Charles  Sedgwick's  school  in  Lennox.  Her 
father  was  Judge  David  Cummins. 

Her  literary  work  began  with  short  stories  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  and  other  magazines.  She  was  twenty-seven  when 
The  Lamplighter  appeared. 

Her  other  works  are  Mabel  Vaughan,  El  Furaidis,  Haunted 
Hearts, 


HISTORICAL  RECREATIONS. 

1,  What  navigqitor  shortened  the  voyage  across  the  At- 

lantic?     ''v    ''■  ''   t'-s^ 

2,  IV ho  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  laying  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  ?    Crive  accoi^ntpf  the  different  attetnpts  to 


lay  it,     lU, 


i  '(■' 


CK 


3.  When  has  ^e  question  of  public  lands  threatenetl  the 

Union?  Jii^l  ^  /»  ''''  J     -/  /':.  \  \  \  lvl.-i-(a'^.'v:^'.  :  t  u- 

4.  Who  fired   the  fi^st  gun  in  the   French  and  Indian 

War  ?  - ,  -  ■-^--'^ '-  V.  u.  -v-w>-^;"^';/  KV^ 

5.  Who  was  the  '^  Great  Pacificator ''^QZ^^^iA/ 

6*.     Who  was  the  ^'  Nullifier  ^^  ?     >  :^  ;  .  '>^\y^^\A,m^      v/  h 

7.  What  fort  was  carried  by  a  midnight  assault  ?dAA/P^Jk 

8.  What  general  escaped  by  7'iding  down  a  steep  preci- 

jHce?  ~ 

9.  What  tvds  the  Secretary  of  State  formerly  called'f^ 
10.     Who  are  the  Mormons?   ", 
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FRANCIS   SALTUS  SALTUS. 

NEW    YORK,    N.   Y. 

849.  1889. 

James  K.  Polk.  Grover  Cleveland. 

Like  Sidney  Lanier,  Francis  Saltus  combined  in  his  soul  the 
elements  of  poetry  and  music — twin  sisters  of  art.  He  was  born 
in  New  York,  educated  in  Paris,  and  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe.  He  was  gifted  in  languages,  speaking  and  writing 
fluently  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  and  Rus- 
sian, besides  being  a  good  scholar  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew. 
Fitted  by  education  and  gifted  by  nature,  there  was  no  reason 
A  by  he  should  not  have  made  a  name  far  excelling  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  death  in  1889  cut  short  his  work. 
What  he  accomplished  in  this  time  is  wonderful.  Although  his 
})ul)lished  works  are  only  Honey  cmd  Gall,  a  volume  of  poems, 
a  Comic  History  of  the  United  States,  and  numberless  humorous 
poems,  many  sketches,  editorials  and  reviews,  his  unpublished 
manuscripts  are  ^^The  Witch  of  Endor,'^  and  '^  Fifty  Poems  on 
Biblical  Subjects,"  "Flask  and  Flagon,"  ^* Poems  of  Places," 
'^Pastels and  Profiles,"  "Flower  and  Thorn,"  "Flesh  and  Spirit," 
"Moods  of  Madness,"  "Songs  of  Sin,"  "Sonnets,"  "A  Life  of 
Donizetti,"  "Life  of  Rossini,"  "Kings  of  Song,"  a  musical  dic- 
tionary and  over  one  thousand  musical  sketches,  humorous  prose, 
comic  histories  of  France,  Greece,  Germany,  England,  and  Rome, 
a  comic  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  more  than  one  thousand  comic 
sketches.  While  his  brain  was  so  fertile  in  literature  he  was 
equally  as  gifted  in  music.  He  was  a  well-known  pianist.  His 
musical  compositions  are  melodious  and  touching.  He  wrote  a 
grand  opera  in  four  acts,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  a  serious  opera  Maria 

i^'^~art,  four  comic   operas,  and  six  hundred  pieces  of  fugitive 
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When  we  realize  that  his  literary  life  ouly  began  in  1873  and 
ended  in  1889,  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  the  amount  that  he 
accomplished  is  simply  wonderful. 

Why  he  was  not  more  widely  known  was  due  probably  to  the 
fact  that  his  training  in  France  had  made. him  somewhat  antag- 
onistic to  all  that  was  sacred.  He  had  no  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  and  often  gave  strange  versions  of  the  records  there. 

Poetry  must  either  appeal  to  the  religious  or  the  passionate 
part  of  our  nature.  Had  Saltus  been  a  religious  man,  full  of 
faith  and  hope  and  thus  giving  soul  to  his  poetry,  we  cannot  tell 
what  fame  he  w^ould  have  gained;  or  had  he  been  a  passionate 
man  as  Walt  Whitman  and  Byron  were,  he  might  have  gained 
fame  as  did  they.  He  was  too  discreet  a  man  to  display  his  pas- 
sions— he  was  not  good  enough  to  display  a  soul. 

His  command  of  language  was  marvelous.  "Words,  rhythms, 
and  melodies  were  as  plastic  in  his  hands  as  clay  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter."  "Melody  in  word  or  tone  was  the  ruling  essence 
of  his  spirit."  He  died  in  1889  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Quite  a  different  man  is  his  brother  Edgar  Everston  Sal- 
tus, born  in  New  York  in  1858,  one  of  whose  stories,  Trmis- 
action  in  Hearts,  unhealthy  in  tone  and  moral,  shocked  the 
refined  circle  of  readers,  and  made  them  indignant  with  "Lip- 
pincott^s  Magazine"  for  allowing  it  to  appear  in  its  pages. 


HISTORICAL  RECBEATIONS. 

1,  Name  the  Presidents  in  chronological  order, 

2,  Who  ivas  the  *'  bachelor  President  '^  ? 

3,  State  to  tvhat  party  each  President  belonged, 

4,  How  many  of  our  Presidents  were  2>oor  boys  ? 

5,  How  many  were  Virginians  ? 

6,  Who  were  the  Presidents  that  served  two  terms  ? 

7,  What  Presidents  died  in  office? 

8,  What  father  and  son  were  Presidents? 

9,  What  administrations  hare  been  inost  popular  ? 
10,  What  three  ex-Presidents  died  on  the  4th  of  July? 


RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


1821. 

Monroe. 


1885. 
Cleveland. 


Richard  Grant  White,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  acknowl- 
edged the  ablest  Shakespearean  editor  and  critic  that  had  appeared 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in  Kew  York  City,  was 
graduated  from  the  New  York  University,  studied  law,  and 
practiced  in  his  native  place.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
were  given  to  the  "cultivation  of  letters,"  and  his  contributions 
to  literature  were  numerous  and  valuable. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  penetrating  and  independent  intellect,  of 
imperturbable  and  somewhat  sarcastic  humor,  pugnacious  but 
good-tempered  in  disposition,  strong  in  common  sense,  ex- 
quisitely alive  to  sensuous  beauty  and  deeply  versed  in  books 
and  men." 

His  essays  were  gathered  in  a  volume  entitled  Biographical 
and  Critical  Hand- Book  of  Christian  Art.  In  1S6S  h'ls  Shakes- 
peare^s  Scholar  appeared  and  gained  him  the  fullest  recognition 
as  a  scholar  and  a  critic.  During  the  late  war  he  wrote  New 
Gospel  of  Peace  ;  According  to  St.  Benjamin.  This  satire  was 
written  to  inculcate  a  stronger  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  North. 
He  followed  these  with  a  series  of  letters  to  the  London  "Specta- 
tor" signed  "A  Yankee''  which  had  their  weight  in  strength- 
ening the  Union  cause  in  England.  He  became  an  authority  on 
the  English  language  and  published  Words  and  Their  Uses,  and 
Ifee?'!/  Day  English.  Probably  the  work  that  gave  him  his  great- 
est reputation  was  his  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare  with  an 
ssay  on  the  rise  of  the  English  drama. 

He  went  abroad  in  1876  and  remained  one  year.  He  gave  to 
le  reading  world   his   England    Within  and    Without,  and   his 
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criticism  was  friendly  and  cordial.  A  little  later  he  published  a 
novel  relating  the  experiences  of  an  American  in  England,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  most  cultured 
English  of  the  comical  ignorance  prevailing  in  regard  to  the 
people,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  this  country. 

Richard  Grant  AVhite  was  also  a  musical  critic.  His  criticisms 
appeared  in  the  periodicals,  and  are  so  fine  that  his  friends  wish 
they  could  be  put  into  book  form.  White  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  *' annihilating  his  opponent,  while  still  maintaining  thorough 
good  humor." 

His  other  works  are  : 

The  Riverside  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Throe 

An  Essay— National   Hymns,  How  They  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI., 

are  Written,  and  How  They  are  not  Poetry,  Lyrical,  Narrative,  and  Satirical 

Written,  of  the  Civil  War. 

He  wrote  for  the  ^'Courier  and  Inquirer,"  ''The  World," 
"Galaxy,"  "Putnam's,"  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  other  maga- 
zines and  papers. 


HISTOmCAL  llECliEATIONS, 

1,  For  whom   should   this   continent   have  been  named  V 

2,  What  celebrated  philosopher  went  without  meat  to  buy 

hooks ? 

3,  When,  did  a  fog  save  an  army? 

4,  Wltat  general  died  at  the  moment  of  victory  ? 
»5.     Kanie  a  defeat  that  hatl  the  effect  of  a  victory? 

O,     When  was   the  Mississijipi  the    Western  boundary  of 
the  United  States?    /^^3 

7.  What  Vice-Presidents  were  afterufards  Presidents? 

8,  What  tea  party  is  celebrated  in  history  ? 


HENRY   WOODFiN   GRADY. 

ATHENS,  GA. 

!50.  1889. 

Fillmore.  Cleveland. 

WORKS. 

Lectures,  Newspaper  Articles, 

Literary  Addresses,  Short  Stories. 

"  The  bravest  speech  made  for  the  last  qtiarter  of  a  century  was  made  by  Mr.  Grady  at 
the  New  England  dinner  in  New  York  about  two  or  three  years  ago.  That  speech,  great 
for  wisdom,  great  for  kindness,  great  for  peace,  great  for  bravery,  will  go  down  to  genera- 
tions with  Webster's  speech  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  Edmund  Burke's  speech  on  Warren 
Hastings  "— T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D. 

"He  was  the  leader  of  the  New  South,  and  died  in  the  great  work  of  impressing  its  mar- 
velous growth  and  national  inspiration  upon  the  willing  ears  of  the  North."— C/ioMncej/ 
Depew. 

Henry  Grady  was  an  Athens  boy,  Athens  born,  and  Athens 
bred.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  a  little  school  taught 
by  Mrs.  Elvira  Lee,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Church  a  for- 
mer President  of  Franklin  College.^  No  one  can  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  this  lovely  Christian  woman  upon  the  character  of  her 
pupils,  each  of  whom  was  as  dear  to  her  as  a  child.  Although 
quite  deaf,  she  consented  to  teach  a  few  boys  and  girls,  most  of 
them  children  of  intimate  friends  or  neighbors.  In  this  little 
school  each  scholar  had  his  or  her  peculiar  mode  of  study,  and 
because  the  teacher  was  deaf  all  studied  aloud.  Many  pupils 
from  this  busy  hive  have  become  known  in  the  political  and 
literary  world.  Not  that  the  noisy  hum  of  the  schoolroom  is  to 
be  commended,  far  from  it,  but  rather  the  impress  of  the  teacher,, 
for  at  last  the  teacher  does  much  to  make  the  pupil. 

Years  passed  and  the  lad  was  promoted  to  Mr.  CarrolPs  High 
School  for  boys.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  and  belonged  to  the  famous  class  of  '68  when 
Dr.  Lipscomb  was  Chancellor.  Even  in  college  Henry  was  no 
student,  but  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader,  and  took  unusual 
interest  in  his  literary  societies.     He  was  encouraged  by  Mr. 
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Carlton  Hillyer  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Debating  Society. 
Mr.  Hillyer  was  very  proud  of  Henry  Grady's  talents,  and  no 
doubt  was  greatly  responsible  for  his  attention  to  oratory.  His 
interest  in  the  debating  societies  left  but  little  time  for  text-books. 
In  spite  of  his  being  a  careless  student,  he  was  a  great  favorite 
with  his  professors,  and  much  beloved  by  all  his  college-mates. 
From  the  University  of  Georgia  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

In  1871  he  married  Miss  Julia  King,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wm. 
King  of  Athens,  Ga.  Her  mother  is  the  "Aunt  Susie''  of  the 
*^  Weekly  Constitution,"  Atlanta.  After  marriage  he  moved  to 
Rome,  Ga.,  and  bought  part  ownership  in  the  "Rome  Com- 
mercial," and  aided  in  editing  it;  but  this  paper  soon  became 
involved  in  bankruptcy  and  greatly  crippled  the  finances  of  the 
young  proprietor.  Then  he  moved  to  Atlanta  and  became  part 
owner  of  the  "Atlanta  Herald,"  but  that  soon  failed.  He  made 
another  effort  and  started  the  "Atlanta  Capitol,"  but  this  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  others.  These  disappointments  instead  of 
discouraging  him  served  only  the  more  to  arouse  the  manly  spirit 
within  him,  and  urged  him  to  nobler  resolves.  He  now  stood 
upon  the  verge  of  poverty,  but  not  of  despair.  He  borrowed 
fifty  dollars,  gave  twenty  to  his  wife  and  started  to  a  new  field  of 
labor.  The  "Wilmington  Star"  offered  him  twelve  hundred 
dollars  as  editor.  He  decided  to  accept,  but  some  presentiment 
made  him  buy  his  ticket  to  New  York  instead.  He  wrote  an 
editorial  for  the  "New  York  Herald."  It  was  accepted  and  a 
position  on  the  paper  as  Southern  correspondent  was  tendered 
him.  Five  years  he  worked  faithfully  for  them.  Almost 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  Atlanta  the  "Constitution"  gave 
him  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff.  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  of 
New  York  lent  him  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  buy  an  interest 
in  the  paper.  He  thus  became  identified  thoroughly  with 
Atlanta  and  her  interests.  No  man  ever  did  more  for  her  pros- 
perity. He  never  hesitated  to  spend  time  or  money  when  it 
would  serve  her  welfare. 
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Mr.  Grady\s  father  was  William  S.  Grady,  a  Major  in  the 
Confederate  army.  His  mother  was  Miss  Ann  Gartrell.  It 
was  from  her  he  received  his  bright  and  sunny  nature,  which 
was  ever  characteristic  of  him. 

He  had  one  sister  to  grow  to  womanhood,  Mrs.  Mattie  Grady 
Kennon,  who  died  in  1892.  His  only  brother,  Wm.  S.  Grady, 
now  lives  in  the  \Yest.  His  mother  and  wife  with  two  children, 
Henry  and  Gussie,  are  the  remaining  members  of  his  immediate 
family. 

His  death  came  sooner  than  any  one  expected.  He  sacrificed 
himself  for  his  country's  sake.  She  needed  his  voice  in  a 
momentous  question  of  the  day  and  ill  as  he  was  he  felt  that  he 
must  obey.  Contrary  to  his  physician's  advice,  contrary  to  his 
wife's  pleading,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment  he  went  to 
Boston.  It  was  at  Plymouth  Rock  that  he  made  the  speech 
which  cost  him  his  life.  He  came  home  exhausted  and  pneu- 
monia followed.  His  physicians  did  all  in  their  power  to  save 
him,  but  the  disease  had  gone  too  far  for  human  aid. 

But  the  object  of  this  sketch  is  not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Grady  as 
an  orator  nor  as  a  patriot,  but  as  an  editor,  journalist,  and  states- 
man, and  of  his  ability  in  directing  and  moulding  public  opinion, 
^v.     The  influence  of  his  work  as  editor  of  the  Atlanta  "Constitu- 
Hfttion  "  is  measured  not  by  the  boundaries  of  the  South  alone,  but 
■■extend  to  the  very  borders  of  the  nation. 

HI     The  "Chicago  Tribune''  said  that  his  indefatigable  and  versa- 
^"  tile  pen  gained  him  a  wide  circle  of  admirers,  and  that  it  was  a 

R"er  of  profound   regret  that  a  journalist   of  such    abilities 
Id  have  been  cut  off  even  before  he  had  reached  his  prime. 


HISTORY  HE  VIEW. 


Nanne  an  important  event  in  Atnerican  history  in  each 
of  the  folloiving  years:  1773,  1775,  1776,  1777, 
1780,  1781, 

Who  were  ruling  in  Englanrl  and  France  at  the  time? 


ROSE  TERRY   COOKE. 

WEST   HARTFORD,   CONN 

1827.  1892.- 

John  Quiiicy  Adams.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Rose  Terry  was  born  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  "a  farm- 
house of  the  better  sort''  owned  by  her  father,  who  was  a  farmer 
until  he  lost  his  property  by  the  Morus  Multicaulus  Speculation.. 
Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Anne  Wright  Hurlbut,  a  lady 
who  had  some  very  old-fashioned  ideas  about  the  education  of  a. 
child.  She  taught  Rose  to  read  at  three,  had  her  studying^ 
Walker's  Dictionary  at  six,  and  keeping  a  diary  at  seven.  In 
this  youthful  Diary  is  found  this  expression,  which  shows  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Dictionary  training,  "To-day  I  imbued  my  fingers 
with  the  blood  of  cherries." 

At  ten  she  entered  Hartford  Female  Seminary  as  a  pupil  in 
one  of  the  higher  classes,  taking  a  course  in  literature  and  com- 
position given  to  full-grown  young  ladies.  At  sixteen  she  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  support  herself,  so  began  to  teach,  first 
in  a  private  school  and  afterwards  in  the  family  of  a  friend. 

Her  parents  were  Puritans,  so  she  had  been  reared  with  all  the 
severest  puritanical  ideas,  and  when  young  absolutely  restricted 
from  the  society  of  young  men.  She  was  forty-three  when  she 
met  Mr.  Rollin  S.  Cooke  in  1872  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  and  was 
married  to  him  the  following  year.  They  made  their  home  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  she  remained  until  her  death. 

There  is  a  pretty  romance  connected  with  her  marriage,  which 
is  as  follows:  "Among  those  who  admired  the  short  stories  of 
Miss  Rose  Terry  was  a  young  banker  named  Cooke,  who  lived  in 
the  country  village  of  Winsted,  Conn.  His  recreation  was  in  the 
reading  of  them,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  new  story  from  Rose 
Terry  with  intensest    delight.     He  became  cashier  of  the  local 
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bank  at  the  place  where  Miss  Terry  lived  so  that  he  was  enabled 
not  only  to  admire  her  stories,  but  to  bestow  a  considerable  share 
•of  this  admiration  upon  the  woman  herself.  She  was  older  than 
he,  the  difference  in  years  being  considerable,  but  that  seemed 
the  more  to  fascinate  the  young  banker  ;  and  those  living  in  Win- 
sted  who  saw  the  gentleness,  chivalry,  and  admiration  which 
characterized  his  courtship  remember  it  even  to  this  day  as  the 
most  ideal  gallantry.  And  more  than  the  making  of  money  did 
the  literary  reputation  of  his  wife  give  him  satisfaction.  And  he 
took  greater  pleasure  in  hearing  her  praises  sounded  than  she 
^id  herself.^' 

She  began  to  write  verses  at  an  early  age,  and  sent  her 
contributions  to  '^Putnam's  Magazine,^'  '^Atlantic  Monthly," 
"Galaxy,"  and  '^Harper's." 

Her  short  story  entitled  Mrs.  FlinVs  Married  Experience  gave 
the  "closeness"  of  the  average  farmer  in  what  was  thought  to  be 
a  very  exaggerated  light;  but  by  examining  the  records,  town 
and  church  books,  it  was  found  that  just  such  a  state  of  affairs  as 
Mrs.  Cooke  describes  did  exist  at  one  time  in  New  England. 

She  considered  The  Deacon^s  Week  one  of  the  best  of  her 
short  stories.      The  Two  Villages  is  her  best-known  poem. 

Her  published  works  are  : 


Poems  by  Rose  Terry, 
Happy  Dodd, 


Somebody's  Neighbors, 
Root-Bound, 


The  Sphinx. 


LUCY   LARCOM. 

BEVERLY,    MASS. 

1826.  1893. 

John  Qiiincy  Adams.  Grover  Cleveland. 

"  Whittier  himself  has  not  been  more  genuine,  or  more  true  to  nature,  or  more  alive  to 
the  best  Christian  sentiment  of  the  time."— "  T/ie  Advance,"  Chicago. 

"Lucy  Larcom's  parents  were  plain,  unpretentious  people. 
Their  ancestors,  sturdy  men  and  women,  unlettered  in  the  finer 
sense  of  the  terra,  cared  little  whether  their  names  should  be  re- 
membered or  not.'' 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  her  mother 
moved  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  open  a  boarding-house.  Lucy  soon 
felt  the  necessity  of  working,  and  became  an  operative  in  one  ot 
the  cotton  mills.  Her  best  known  poem  is  Hannah  Binding 
Shoes,  and  having  been  a  factory  girl  herself  she  could  tell  with 
simple  eloquence  the  tale,  not  "as  it  had  been  told  to  her,"  but 
with  all  the  feeling  of  an  actor  in  it, 

/  '*  Fair  young  Hannah, 

Ben,  the  sunburnt  fisher,  gaily  wooes; 

Hale  and  clever, 
For  a  willing  heart  and  hand  he  sues. 

May-day  skies  are  all  aglow, 
And  the  waves  are  laughing  so! 

For  her  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoes. 


Twenty  winters 
Bleach  and  tear  the  rugged  shore  she  views ; 

Twenty  seasons— 
Never  one  has  brought  her  any  news. 

Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white  sails  o'er  the  sea ; 

Hopeless,  faithful, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 
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Poor  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes ; 

Faded,  wrinkled, 
Sitting,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse. 

Bright-eyed  beauty  once  was  she, 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree ; 

Spring  and  winter, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes." 

Poetry  was  her  earliest  passion,  and  her  busy  brain  was  teem- 
ing with  the  hymns  that  she  memorized  and  the  unwritten  poems 
of  her  own  creation.  She  wrote  her  first  rhymes  at  seven  years 
of  age,  but  as  early  as  four  had  formed  a  plan  for  collecting  a 
library;  at  five  she  had  read  *' Pilgrim's  Progress''  and  ^^ Scot- 
tish Chiefs,"  and  had  among  her  first  books  John  Calvin  and 
Lord  Byron,  little  dreaming  that  there  was  any  unfitness  or  in- 
compatibility between  the  lives  of  the  two  men  or  their  works. 
An  older  sister,  Emilie,  with  '*  her  strong  common  sense  and  her 
limitless  fund  of  stories,"  was  one  of  the  powerful  influences  in 
little  Lucy's  life,  and  we  find  A  New  England  Girlhood  filled 
with  loving  tributes  to  her. 

Miss  Larcom  tells  us  that  she  was  sent  to  school  at  as  early 
an  age  as  two,  more  to  get  her  out  of  harm's  way  than  with  the 
expectation  of  her  learning  anything.  Aunt  Hannah  was  her 
teacher,  and  pointed  out  the  words  with  a  pin  to  the  little  child 
at  her  knee.  At  two  and  a  half  years  she  says  she  was  readings 
and  it  must  have  been  true,  as  this  was  the  "concurrent  family 
testimony."  At  three  she  was  greatly  distressed  because  she 
as  a  Gentile,  for  she  thought  only  the  Jews  were  well  spoken 
bf  in  the  Bible. 

She  and  her  sister  Emilie  started  a  paper,  "The  Diving  Bell," 
which  soon  grew  into  the  "  Lowell  Offering."  To  these  papers 
Lucy  contributed  rhymes  because  they  came  so  easily,  although 
he  says  she  always  preferred  to  write  good  prose. 

She  was  sixty-seven  when  she  died,  and  her  age  was  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  had  never  seen  her,  for  her  poems  breathed 

e  spirit  of  early  youth  and  freshness,  so  hopeful  were  they  in 

ne  that  no  one  dreamed  that  the  author  had  reached  even  the 
prime  of  life. 
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Whittier  admired  the  simplicity  of  her  poems  very  much,  and 
eagerly  read  them  as  they  appeared  in  the  "Lowell  Offering." 
He  remained  her  friend  and  warm  admirer. 

When  Miss  Larcom  was  tw^enty  she  accompanied  her  sister 
to  Illinois,  and  there  learned  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
She  thus  gives  her  experience  in  teaching: 

"  I  had  to  raise  my  right  hand  and  swear  that  I  was  able  to 
teach  the  three  R's  and  a  good  many  other  things.  There  was 
an  examination  also,  but  the  swearing  went  a  long  way.  It  did 
not  amount  to  much,  however,  in  getting  the  salary  promptly. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  to  another  county  to  get  it.  The  amount 
was  forty  dollars  for  three  months. 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  scarcely  believe  it  when  I  tell  you," 
she  said  with  a  merry  shake  of  her  head,  "that  the  most  re- 
markable thing  that  happened  at  this  school  was  the  flight  of  a 
girl  up  the  chimney.  I  had  made  her  sit  on  the  empty  fire-place 
as  a  punishment,  and  to  put  her  so  far  away  from  the  other 
children  that  she  could  not  make  them  partakers  in  her  untimely 
frolics.  She  sat  demure  and  shy  at  first.  But  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent imp  spirit  in  her.  It  snapped  in  her  black  eyes  and 
rippled  in  faint  twitches  at  the  end  of  her  red  mouth.  She  grad- 
ually drew  herself  nearer  the  open  flue,  and  before  I  could  catch 
my  breath  she  had  seized  some  jutting  bits  of  timber,  lifted 
herself  up,  and  a  pair  of  flying  heels  disappearing  through  the 
chimney  was  the  last  we  saw  of  her  that  day. 

I  made  the  boys  get  the  rods  tbat  helped  to  teach  them.  I 
had  to  make  one  strapping  rail-splitter  acknowledge  that  I  was 
his  master,  and  he  was  a  good  friend  ever  afterwards." 

Miss  Larcom  had  an  impressive  personality,  and  the  mode  of 
arranging  her  wavy  gray  hair,  drawn  down  in  smooth  folds  over 
her  brow,  was  called  "a  sermon  on  contentment  to  the  vain  and 
nervous  women  of  this  age." 

She  afterwards  went  East,  and  taught  in  the  Norton  Seminary 
eight  years.  During  the  "War  between  the  States"  she  wrote 
many  patriotic  poems,  and  was  as  strong  an  Abolitionist  in  senti- 
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merit. as  Whittier  himself.  It  was  not  until  1884  that  her  poems 
were  published  in  a  volume. 

It  is  from  her  New  England  Girlhood  that  we  find  the  simply- 
told  story  of  her  own  life, — the  various  charms  of  "  her  own  dear 
Beverly,"  and  the  quaint  customs  prevailing  there. 

Her  published  works  are : 


I 


Ships  in  the  Midst,  and  Other  Stories, 

Poems, 

An  Idyl  of  Work,  a  Story  in  Verse. 

Childhood  Songs, 

adside  Poems  for  Summer  Travellers, 


Wild   Roses   of    Cape   Ann,    and   Other 

Poems, 
Poetical  Works, 
Breathings  of  a  Better  Life, 
Hillside  and  Seaside  in  Poetry. 


HIS  TOR  Y  RE  VIE  W 


Name  one  important  event  in  American  history  in  each 
of  the  following  years:  1801,  1803,  1807,  1809,  1812, 
1815,  1817. 

Who  were  ruling  in  England  and  France  at  the  time? 


ARTEMUS  WARD  (CHARLES  FARRAR 

BROWNE). 

WATER  FORD,   ME. 

1834.  1867. 

Van  Buren.  Johnson. 

WORKS. 

Artemus  Ward,  His  Book,  Artemus  Ward,  His  Travels, 

Arteraus  Ward  in  London. 

The  village  of  Waterford,  Me.  is  a  place  of  about  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants ;  therein  a  sequestered  nook,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1834,  Charles  Farrar  Browne,  better  known  to  the  world 
as  "Artemus  Ward,"  was  born. 

Levi  Browne  his  father  kept  a  store  in  the  little  village,  and 
also  engaged  in  farming  and  occasionally  in  surveying.  He  was 
town  clerk  and  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  a  Universalist  in  religion.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  in  Maine  to  engage  in  the  temperance  movement,  and  was 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  prohibition.  Charles  was  only 
thirteen  when  his  father  died,  and  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
care  of  himself  ever  afterwards. 

He  became  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Rix  who  edited  the  "Coos 
County  Democrat"  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and  remained  there  one 
year,  when  hearing  that  his  brother  Cyrus  was  about  to  start  a 
newspaper  at  Norway,  a  place  near  his  home,  he  determined  to 
leave.  Mr.  Rix  opposed  this  but  when  he  found  that  nothing 
could  change  his  resolution  gave  him  some  money  to  help  him  on 
his  way.  He  worked  for  his  brother  until  his  paper  failed.  He 
then  went  to  Augusta,  and  then  to  Skowhegan  and  worked  in 
the  "Clarion"  office  for  some  time.  One  night  he  tied  his  valise 
to  the  bed  cord,  lowered  it  out  of  his  window,  and  following 
after  it,  silently  departed,  and  astonished  his  good  mother  by  ap- 
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pearing  unexpectedly  at  the  old  homestead.  What  excuse  was 
ever  given  for  such  a  proceeding  was  never  known.  He  applied 
to  Mr.  Rix  again  for  work,  but  he  could  not  help  him.  He 
recommended  him  to  some  publishers  in  Boston,  and  there  it  was 
he  met  Shillaber,  better  known  as  ^'Mrs.  Partington.''  He 
remained  there  three  years,  and  then  decided  to  go  West.  He 
moved  from  place  to  place  until  he  reached  Cleveland,  C,  when 
he  took  charge  of  the  ^^  Plain  Dealer."  It  was  in  this  paper 
that  his  first  sketches  signed  "Artemus  Ward"  appeared.  He 
published  in  1862  his  book  entitled  Artemus  Wardj  His  Book. 
Then  he  decided  to  enter  the  lecture  field — much  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends.  He  delivered  his  lecture  Babes  in  the  Woods 
at  Clinton  Hall,  New  York.  In  1863  he  went  to  Utah  and 
there  gathered  material  for  his  studies  on  the  Mormons,  which 
furnished  his  most  popular  lecture.  In  1866  he  visited  England, 
and  became  a  lecturer  and  contributor  for  "Punch,"  and  there 
he  remained  until  his  death. 

Waterford  is  full  of  the  recollections  of  his  boyish  pranks,  and 
the  very  old  townsmen,  who  delight  in  telling  them  now,  used 
to  shake  their  heads  very  ominously  at  the  time,  and  repeatedly 
predict  that  the  boy  "would  come  to  no  good."  He  always 
delighted  in  teasing  his  brother  Cyrus.  "One  very  cold  night 
in  winter,  when  he  had  come  home  at  a  late  hour  from  an  enter- 
tainment, instead  of  going  quietly  to  his  room,  he  stationed  him- 
self in  the  street,  and  called  to  his  brother  as  if  in  deep  distress. 
^ Cyrus!  Cyrus!'  Cyrus  was  slow  to  awake  and  appear.  Charles 
continued  calling,  and  when  his  brother  at  last  came  to  the 
jt  window  Charles  solemnly  asked,  ^Do  you  really  think,  Cyrus,  it 
Hk  wrong  to  keep  slaves?'" 

HK  He  never  did  anything  from  malice,  and  made  friends  faster 
"wian  enemies.  He  was  the  kindest,  most  affectionate  of  men, 
..  generous  to  a  fault,  and  commanding  the  regard  and  friendship 
Hp  all.  He  had  an  appearance  of  country  awkwardness,  excessive 
*  oashfulness,  and  great  slovenliness  of  habit,  which,  however,  in 
ime  passed  away.     He  was  described  as  "gawky  and  slouchy," 
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and  Mr.  Armstrong  said,  "He  was  the  greenest  looking  young 
fellow  I  ever  set  eyes  upon."  His  clothes  did  not  fit  him,  his 
hair  was  yellow  and  stiiF,  and  he  walked  in  a  loose,  swaggering 
way  which  threatened  to  unjoint  his  limbs.  But,  as  we  said 
before,  these  defects  were  almost  entirely  overcome  in  after  years. 

Charles  studied  very  little  at  school,  giving  his  time  chiefly  to 
drawing  comic  pictures.  He  was  very  quick  and  managed  to 
catch  and  retain  in  a  very  excellent  memory  what  was  necessary 
in  all  studies  but  arithmetic;  this  to  him  was  inexplicable,  and 
he  never  went  beyond  fractions  The  imperfections  in  education 
were  overcome  by  reading,  and  he  was  noted  for  his  general 
information. 

The  pictures  he  draws  are  true  to  life.  His  sketches,  though 
caricatures,  are  lively  representations  of  a  phase  of  American 
society — the  society  half  kindness  and  half  policy — the  prudence 
and  humbug  of  such  a  society. 

But  much  of  Artemus  Ward  is  flat  without  Artemus.  People 
would  begin  to  laugh  before  he  opened  his  mouth.  Some  of  his 
audience,  however,  never  appreciated  him — their  faces  would 
remain  grave  and  indignant  while  the  tears  from  excessive  laugh- 
ter were  streaming  down  their  neighbors'  cheeks.  One  lady  and 
two  daughters  once  rose  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his 
lectures  and  "flounced"  out  of  the  hall,  saying  "It  was  a  scan- 
dalous thing  to  see  a  poor  half-witted  young  man,  who  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  being  laughed  at  that  way 
by  people." 

As  he  would  come  to  a  very  poorly  painted  scene,  when 
exhibiting  his  panorama,  he  would  turn  and  look  at  his  audi- 
ence reproachfully  and  say:  "This  picture  is  a  great  work 
of  art;  it  is  an  oil  painting  done  in  petroleum.  It  is  by  the  old 
masters.  It  was  the  last  thing  they  did  before  dying.  They 
did  this  and  then  they  expired.  I  wish  you  were  nearer  to  it  so 
that  you  could  see  it  better.  I  wish  I  could  take  it  to  your  resi- 
dences and  let  you    see  it  by  daylight.     Some  of  the  greatest 
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artists  in  London  come  here  every  morning  before  daylight  with 
lanterns  to  look  at  it.  They  say  they  never  saw  anything  like 
it  in  their  lives  before,  and  they  hope  they  never  shall  again." 

^'  As  Artemus  Ward  was  once  travelling  in  the  cars,  dreading 
to  be  bored  and  feeling  miserable,  a  man  approached  him,  sat 
down  and  said: 

'Did  you  hear  the  last  thing  on  Horace  Greeley?' 

*  Greeley?  Greeley?'  said  Artemus.  'Horace  Greeley?  who  is 
he?' 

The  man  was  quiet  about  five  minutes.     Pretty  soon  he  said: 

'George  Francis  Train  is  kicking  up  a  good  deal  of  a  row  over 
in  England^  do  you  think  they  will  put  him  in  a  bastile?' 

'Train?  Train?  George  Francis  Train?'  said  Artemus  sol- 
emnly.    'I  never  heard  of  him.' 

'What  do  you  think  about  General  Grant's  chances  for  the 
presidency?     Do  you  think  they  will  run  him?' 

'Grant?  Grant?  Hang  it,  man!'  said  Artemus,  'you  appear 
to  know  more  strangers  than  any  one  I  ever  saw.' 

The  man  was  furious.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  car,  but 
at  last  came  back  and  said: 

'You  unmitigated  ignoramus,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Adam?' 

Artemus  looked  up  and  said: 

'What  was  his  other  name?'" 
■    Artemus  was  never  twice  the  same;  he  poured  out  new  jokes, 
and  every  gesture  was  original.     A  favorite  one  with  him  was: 

"I  really  don't  care  for  money;  I  only  travel  to  show  my 
clothes.  These  clothes  T  have  on  w^ere  a  great  success  in  America. 
How  often  do  large  fortunes  ruin  young  men.  I  should  like  to 
be  ruined,  but  I  can  get  on  very  well  as  I  am." 

The  account  of  his  life  among  the  Mormons  is  very  funny, 
especially  when  the  seventeen  young  Mormon  widows  asked  him 
to  marry  them,  and  he  took  their  soft  white  hands  in  his — 
"which  made  eighteen  hands  altogether,  and  I  said:  'Why  is 
this  thus?  What  is  the  reason  of  this  thusness?  And  they  hove 
seventeen  sighs  of  different  size,  and  said:     'Wilt  thou  marry 
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US?'  and  when  I  declined,  and  they  cried:  *0h,  cruel  man!  this 
this  is  too  much — oh,  too  much!'  and  I  told  them  it  was  on 
account  of  the  muchness  that  I  declined. '^ 

His  devotion  to  his  mother  was  like  that  of  a  little  child; 
her  comfort  and  happiness  were  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  His 
fame  he  valued  quite,  as  much  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  her  as  for 
the  cash  it  brought  him.  "He  died  beloved  and  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  when  he  drew  his  last  breath  there  passed 
away  the  spirit  of  a  true  gentleman." 

Among  the  mysteries  of  his  life  none  was  greater  than  the 
disappearance  of  his  property.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had 
in  notes  over  twelve  thousand  dollars,  besides  his  watch  and 
chain,  valued  at  three  hundred  dollars,  a  diamond  pin  and  two 
diamond  rings;  and  he  had  often  been  heard  to  say:  "If  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me  mother  will  be  all  right  "  His  lec- 
tures in  London  netted  him  three  hundred  dollars  a  night,  and 
they  had  continued  six  weeks;  he  was  well  paid  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  "Punch,''  and  yet  of  all  this  his  mother  received  not  a 
cent  nor  a  relic.     What  became  of  the  rest?* 
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Name  one  important  ei^ent  in  American  history  in  each  of 
the  following  years:  181S,  1819,  1820,  1825,  1827, 
1829. 

Who  were  ruling  in  England  and  France? 


JOSH   BILLINGS  (HENRY  SHAW), 


liANESBOROUGH,   MASS. 


1820. 

Monroe. 


1885. 
Arthur. 


Henry  W.  Shaw  was  born  at  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  in  1820. 
His  father  Henry  Shaw  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature for  twenty-five  years,  and  also  member  of  Congress.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  the  son  Henry  went  West,  and  for  several 
years  was  engaged  in  the  various  occupations  of  steering  steam- 
boats, keeping  a  country  store,  teaching  school,  acting  as  auc- 
tioneer or  cattle-driver.  He  at  last  became  very  weary  of  this 
irregular  life.  In  1865  he  moved  tq  Poughkeepsie  and  began 
editing  a  paper.  There  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  first  articles 
signed  "eTosh  Billings"  which  attracted  attention  principally 
from  their  phonetic  spelling. 

He  told  a  friend,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  the. follow- 
ing about  himself:  "There  is  one  thing  perhaps  a  little  peculiar. 
I  never  wrote  a  line  for  the  public  eye  until  after  I  was  forty- 
five  years  old.  I  entered  Hamilton  College  when  I  was  fourteen; 
stayed  out  the  freshman  year,  and  then  fled  to  the  edge  of 
civilization.  My  first  book  Sayings  of  Josh  Billings  was 
issued  about  1866.  My  next  book  Josh  Billings  on  Ice  has 
had  a  good  sale.  In  1870  I  put  forth  my  Josh  Billi7igs^s 
Farmer^s  Almanax.  Of  this  ninety  thousand  copies  sold  the  first 
rear,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  the  second,  and  one 
lundred  thousand  the  third.  The  Chicago  fire  in  1872  hurt  the 
lie  very  much.  I  have  been  married  thirty  years,  have  two 
Lughters;  one  lives  in  Venezuela,  and  the  other  in  New  York, 
have  four  grandchildren,  which  are  my  glory  and  strength.  I 
fnjoy  life,  and  love  the  funny  side  of  all  things." 

He  first  appeared  before  the  public  in  his  Essa  on  the  Muel. 
horn  that  time  until  his  death  his  career  was  one  of  continued 
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financial  success.  He  said  in  this  "P]ssa"  that  if  called  upon  to 
mourn  at  a  mule's  funeral  he  would  stand  at  his  head,  for  there 
was  no  accounting  for  even  a  dead  mule.  His  Farmer^ s  Almmiax 
in  ten  years  netted  the  author  and  the  publisher  thirty  thousand 
dollars  each.  His  humor  was  dry  and  homely,  but  it  had  a 
practical  philosophy  which  appealed  to  tlie  average  reader. 

His  appearance  was  melancholy  and  he  wore  ill-fitting  clothes 
which  gave  him  a  peculiar  look;  he  was  readily  recognized  by 
one  who  had  seen  him  before  or  who  had  heard  him  described. 
His  friends  were  warmly  attached  to  him. 

His  first  literary  efforts  were  a  failure;  or  as  he  put  it,  "I 
didn't  strike  ile,  and  concluded  I  was  boring  with  a  pretty  poor 
gimlet.''  His  Cacography  was  more  successful,  his  Ahnanax 
made  him  famous,  and  his  Life  and  Adventures  of  Josh  Billings 
was  a  very  popular  book.  Then  he  published  Josh  Billings,  His 
Sayings y  and  Josh  Billings,  His  Works.  He  died  at  Monterey, 
Cal.,  1885. 

His  other  works  are  Josh  Billinf/s  on  Ice,  Everybody's  Friend, 
Josh  Billings's  Spice  Box. 

The  cause  of  his  first  failure  was  that  people  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  funny  things  until  he  adopted  the  ])h()netic  spelling. 

At  one  time  he  wrote  for  the  '^Xew  York  ^yeekly"  at  a 
salary  of  four  thousand  dollars.  He  delivered  about  eighty 
lectures  a  year,  and  would  frequently  receive  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  each  of  these. 

WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  JOSH  BILLINGS. 

If  you  want  tew  git  a  sure  krop,  and  a  big  yield  for  the  seed,  sow  wild  oats. 

Man  was  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  has  bin  gittin  a  little  lower  ever 
since. 

When  a  feller  gits  a  goin  down  hil,  it  dus  seem  as  tho  evrything  had  been  greased  for 
the  okashuu. 

It  Js  dreadful  easy  to  be  a  phool— a  man  kan  be  one  and  not  know  it. 

Luv  is  like  the  measles,  we  kant  alwas  tell  when  we  ketched  it,  and  ain't  apt  tew  hav  it 
severe  but  oust,  and  then  it  ain't  kouuted  mutch  unless  it  strikes  inly. 

The  best  way  to  doraestikate  rats  that  ever  I  saw,  is  tew  surround  them  gently  with  a 
steel  trap ;    you   can  reason  with  them  then  tew  great  advantage.    Rats  are  about  az 
uncalled  for  az  a  pain  in  the  small  ov  the  back.    They  originally  cum  from  Norway,  and 
wish  they  had  originally  staid  thare. 
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BENJAMIN  P.  SHILLABER 
(MRS.  PARTINGTON). 

PORTSMOUTH,   N.   H. 
1814.  1891. 

Madison.  Harrison. 

Benjamin  P.  Shillaber,  better  known  as  Mrs.  Partington,  was 
humorist  of  New  Hampshire.  The  sayings  of  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton appeared  in  the  "Boston  Post/'  to  the  editorial  staff  of  whieh 
the  author  belonged.  She  is  not  the  dame  referred  to  by  Sidney 
Smith  who  tried  to  mop  out  the  Atlantic,  but  she  may  be  a  lineal 
descendant. 

Mr.  Shillaber  gave  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  collect- 
ing these  articles  in  book  form.  "One  day  while  engaged  in 
pleasant  banter  about  prospective  authorship  and  magnificent 
returns,  the  door  opened  and  some  one  inquired  forme.  The 
inquirer  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Derby  of  the  New  York  firm  Derby  & 
Jackson,  who  informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  publish  the 
^Partington  Sayings,'  if  he  could  get  a  copy.  'Can  you  be 
in  earnest?'  I  asked.  'Never  more  so,'  said  Mr.  Derby. 
'  Well,  my  dear  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible,'  I  insisted. 
'I'll  make  it  to  your  interest,'  he  rejoined.  'See  here,  if  you 
will  collect  the  copy  for  a  book  of  three  hundred  pages  I'll  give 
you  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash.'  'What!'  I  yelled  so  loud 
tliat  the  office  boy  trimming  the  lamps  came  running  to  see  what 
as  the  matter.  A  feeling  of  faintness  came  over  me  as  I  looked 
t  the  man  and  questioned  his  sincerity  or  sanity.  'Yes,  and 
I'll  make  it  stronger  by  saying  if  you  will  wait  for  its  publica- 
on,  I  will  pay  you  two  thousand  dollars  down  besides  the  copy- 
right.' 'I  can't  decide  at  once,'  I  said,  but  I  did  afterwards  de- 
ide  before  the   publisher  returned  to  New  York."     Derby  & 
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Jackson  sent  him  the  check  for  two  thousand  dollars,  and  over 
fifty  thousand  copies  of  Tlie  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington 
have  been  sold. 

Another  funny  book  of  his  is  Ike  and  His  Friends.  Those  who 
know  Mrs.  Partington  must  know  Ike  her  son.  Shillaber's  other 
works  are  Partingtonian  Patchwork,  Lines  in  Pleasant  Places, 
Wide  Swathy  Cruises  with  Captain  Bob,  The  Doublerunner  Club. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  comic  paper  called  The  Carpet-Bag  to 
which  John  G.  Saxe  sent  so  many  of  his  contributions. 

Shillaber  left  school  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  and  entered 
printing  office.  In  1837  he  married,  and  in  1840  he  became 
connected  with  the  "Post"  as  a  printer.  It  was  not  until  1847 
that  he  began  to  write.  His  papers  were  at  once  successful. 
He  became  then  editor  of  the  "Post,"  and  in  1852  published  a 
book  of  poems  entitled  Rhymes  with  Reason  and  Without. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Shillaber  his  wife  has  published  a  Cook  Book. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

Name  one  important  event  in  American  history  in  each  of 
the  folloivimj  years:  1833,  1835,  1837,  1841,  1845, 
1847. 

Who  were  ruling  in  England  and  France? 


JOHN   GODFREY   SAXE 


1816. 

HIGHGATE,   VT. 

1887. 

Monroe. 

Cleveland. 

"  Do  not  covet  learning's  prize,  climb  her  heights  and  take  it ; 
In  ourselves  our  fortune  lies,  life  is  what  we  make  it." 


John  Godfrey  Saxe  was  a  Vermont  poet.  In  these  lines  of 
iiis  we  have  the  keynote  to  his  character: 

He  was  a  great  reader  and  his  fondness  for  books  led  him  to 
become  a  writer.  He  allowed  no  obstacle  to  interfere  with  his 
ambition.  He  was  a  native  of  Highgate,  having  been  born  there 
in  1816.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  freshman 
class  at  Wesleyan  University.  He  did  not  graduate  there,  and  no 
reason  is  assigned  for  it,  but  he  entered  Middleburg  that  same 
year  and  was  graduated  in  1839.  Four  years  following  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  He  then 
became  attracted  tow^ards  journalism  and  bought  the  "Burlington 

■■SgntineP^  which  he  edited  for  six  years. 

IV  When  his  Proud  Miss  McBride  appeared  every  one  watched 
eagerly  for  what  would  next  follow  from  the  author's  pen.  Like 
Dr.  Holmes  he  was  the  poet  of  public  occasions,  and  his  humor 
was  first  discovered  when  he  delivered  the  commencement  poem 
at  his  alma  mater,  Middleburg  College.  His  Money  King  and 
Rhyme  of  the  Rail  followed.  It  is  very  sad  to  think  that  one 
who  brought  such  merriment  into  the  lives  of  other  people 
should  have  spent  his  last  days  in  gloom.  He  lived  to  see  his 
wife  and  every  child  but  one  taken  from  him. 

Ik  He  wrote  for  many  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  day,  "Har- 

Ffer's,"  "Atlantic  Monthly"  and  "Century."     Saxe  died  in   Al- 

Wany,  N.  Y.,  1887.     His  published  works  besides  those  already 
lentioned  are : 

The  Briefless  Barrister,  I'm  Growing  Old, 

Jerry  the  Miller,  Treasures  in  Heaven, 

The  Old  Church  Bell,  Humoroiis  and  Satirical  Poems, 

Progress,  Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations, 

The  Flying  Dutchman,  The  Masquerade  and  Other  Poems, 

Leisure  Day  Rhymes,  Fables  and  Legends  of  Other  Countries; 

RThe  Time,  the  Telegraph  and  Other  Poems. 


JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY. 

IRELAND. 

1844.  1891.. 

Tyler.  Harrison. 

Johu  Boyle  O'Reilly  stood  first  among  the  late  Irish-Ameri- 
can writers  rK)t  only  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  but  as  a 
literary  artist.  He  was  born  in  Dowth  Castle,  Ireland,  1844. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered  the  English  army  for  th& 
purpose  of  propagating  Fenianism.  He  was  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  his  sentence 
was  commuted  to  banishment  to  Australia.  On  the  vessel  he 
started  a  paper  called  "The  Wild  Goose,''  for  the  amusement  of 
his  brother  convicts.  He  escaped  in  a  row-boat  to  cross  the 
Indian  Ocean  without  one  morsel  to  eat  or  one  drop  to  drink. 
Three  days  and  nights  he  had  to  fight  not  only  with  hunger 
and  thirst,  but  with  the  sharks  which  attacked  his  frail  craft 
in  large  numbers.  A  whaling  boat  picked  him  up,  but  when 
he  reached  the  port  at  South  Africa  a  British  sea  captain 
demanded  his  surrender.  The  Yankee  sea  captain,  by  his  in- 
genuity, however,  hid  him  in  his  vessel,  throwing  overboard  a 
grindstone  with  O'Reilly's  hat  on  it,  thus  saving  his  life.  The 
British  captain  heard  the  "j)lump"  and  on  asking  w^hat  it  was, 
received  the  reply,  "That  Irish  rebel  has  jumped  overboard," 
and  he  believed  it.  The  friendly  captain  gave  O'Reilly  one 
hundred  guineas  to  sail  to  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  possible 
he  refunded  the  money,  and  brought  out  his  first  volume  of 
poems  Songs  from  the  Southern  Seas  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
captain  who  saved  his  life.  Two  hours  after  the  captain  died 
from  yellow  fever  the  book  came  from  the  publishers.  Then 
it  was  O'Reilly  wrote  A  Tribute  Paid  too  Late. 

In  1880  his  Songs,  Legends,  and  Ballads  followed,  then   The 
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Statues  in  the  Block,  and  Other  Poems.     In  Bohemia  ranks  prob- 
ably as  his  best  work. 

Distinguished  critics  give  him  great  praise.  Whipple  said? 
^^Tlie  Boston  editors  can  boast  of  having  a  poet  in  their  ranks* 
and  they  should  naturally  cherish  him."  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard said :  ^''  The  King  of  the  Vasse,  the  opening  poem  in  Mr. 
O'Reilly's  volume,  is  a  remarkable  one;  and  if  the  legend  be 
the  creation  of  Mr.  O'Reilly,  it  places  him  high  among  the  few 
really  imaginative  poets.  He  is  as  good  a  balladist  as  Walter 
Thornbury,  who  is  the  only  other  living  poet  who  could  have 
written,  'The  Old  Dragoon's  Story.'"  Robert  Henry  Newell 
said:  "Mr.  O'Reilly  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  true  poetic  verse 
and  temperament,  with  too  much  reverence  for  the  noble  gift  of 
song  to  sophisticate  it  with  mawkish  affectations  or  conceited 
verbal  ingenuities.  No  obscure  line  patches  his  page ;  no 
fantastic  mannerism  accentuates  his  style ;  no  pretendedly  meta- 
physical abstraction  egotizes  what  he  thinks  worthy  of  gift  to 
mankind." 


His  works  are  : 

Amber  Whale,         ] 

Dukite  Snake,  j 

Dog  Guard,  i  Australian  Ballads, 

Monster  Diamond,  ' 

King  of  the  Vasse,   j 

The  Ethics  of  Boxing  and  Manly  Sport, 


Songs  of  the  Southern  Seas, 

Songs,  Legends,  and  Ballads, 

Moondyne,  a  Novel, 

Statues  in  the  Block,  and  Other  Poems, 

In  Bohemia. 

Stories  and  Sketches. 


• 


HIS  TOBY  REVIEW. 

Name  one  important  event  in  American  history  in  each 
of  the  following  years:  1849,  1850,  1851,  1853,  1857, 
1858, 

Who  were  ruling  in  England  and  France? 


GEORGE   HENRY   BOKER. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PENN. 
1824.  1890. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

When  a  writer  has  money  at  his  command,  and  does  not  feel 
the  need  of  selling  the  products  of  his  brain,  the  world  is  apt  to 
miss  much  that  flows  from  his  pen.  Such  a  writer  was  George 
Henry  Boker. 

He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker 
of  that  city;  he  was  graduated  at  Princeton,  and  then  studied 
law.  He  chose  literature  for  his  profession,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one.  As  he  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  wealth 
and  social  position,  it  astonished  his  friends  to  the  extent  of  be- 
lieving him  "hopelessly  erratic"  when  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  an  author.  He  has  not  been  a  prolific  author, 
and  yet  many  works  have  attested  the  fact  that  he  did  not  spend 
an  idle  life. 

Mr.  Boker  has  succeeded  better  than  any  other  American 
writer  in  the  difficult  line  of  dramatic  composition.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  these  dramas  is  his  Francesca  da  Rimini^  famous 
before  but  made  still  more  famous  in  the  hands  of  Lawrence 
Barrett.  It  achieved  a  great  success  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  Its  popularity  thirty  years  after  its  composition  at- 
tests its  merits.  Francesca,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Polenta 
the  Lord  of  Ravenna  was  given  in  marriage  to  Lanciotto  da 
Rimini  who  was  deformed.  His  brother  Paoli,  a  handsome 
youth,  won  her  love,  and  both  were  killed  by  Lanciotto  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy.  Dante  and  Petrarch  have  both  immortalized  the 
lovers;  the  one  in  his  "Inferno"  and  the  other  in  his  "Triumph 
of  Love." 
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Besides  this  drama  Boker  wrote  Calaynos,  a  Tragedy,  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  Tragedy,  Leonor  de  Guzman,  a  Tragedy,  The  Betrothaly 
and  All  the  World  a  Mask;  these  poems  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  Plays  and  Poems. 

As  a  lyric  poet  and  a  writer  of  sonnets  his  merits  are  of  a  high 
order.  He  carefully  avoided  whatever  was  sensational,  and  re- 
fused to  cater  to  a  false  taste,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  his 
popularity.  His  Poems  of  the  War  appeared  in  1864.  Besides 
his  poetical  works,  Mr.  Boker  wrote  a  great  deal  of  prose, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  Reports  of  the  Union  League.  He  was 
annually  elected  the  Secretary  of  this  league  until  he  was  made 
its  President.  In  his  connection  with  this  work  he  was  enabled 
to  do  much  for  the  cause  that  he  so  ardently  advocated. 

He  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Constantinople 
in  1871  and  afterwards  in  1875  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  said  that  when  his  successor  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg 
Gortschakof  said,  "I  cannot  say  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  In  fact, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  see  you  at  all,  for  the  tears  that  are  in  my 
eyes  on  account  of  the  departure  of  our  Boker." 

Mr.  Boker  presents  something  unique  in  his  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  an  author,  a  poet,  a  society  man,  a  patriot,  a 
politician  and  a  mechanic.  In  his  younger  days  he  boasted  that 
he  could  go  into  a  machine  shop  and  earn  a  living  as  a  skilled 
workman,  and  he  could  have  done  it  easily,  so  skillful  was  he  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  machinery. 

Some  other  works  are :  Konigsmark,  the  Legend  of  the  Hounds, 
and.  Other  Poems,  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  A  Ballard  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  Lyrics. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop  tells  us,  "He  takes  place  with  Mot- 
ley on  our  roll  of  well-known  authors,  as  a  rich  young  man 
giving  himself  to  letters;  and  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that 
he  should  have  cultivated  poetry  in  Philadelphia  where  the  con- 
ditions were  unfavorable,  than  that  Motley  should  have  taken 
up  history  in  Boston,  where  the  conditions  were  wholly  pro- 
pitious.'' 


II 


MIRABEAU  LAMAR. 

LOUISVILLE,    GA. 

1798.  1859. 

John  Adams.  James  Buchanan. 

Mirabeau  Lamar  belonged  to  an  old  Huguenot  family.  An  ec- 
centric uncle  on  his  mother's  side  claimed  the  naming  of  all  the 
children,  and  named  them  for  his  favorite  historical  characters. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  called  Mirabeau  Buonai)arte. 
The  elder  brother  had  been  given  the  name  of  Lucius  Quintus 
Cincinnatus,  and  was  the  father  of  the  distinguished  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar  who  was  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  finally  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Mirabeau  Lamar  was  at  first  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  then  became  interested  in  politics,  and  undertook 
editing  "The  Independent"  a  States  Rights  journal  established 
at  Columbus,  Ga.  He  afterwards  established  the  "Columbus 
Enquirer"  which  is  still  the  leading  daily  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Lamar  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Jordan  and 
his  second  wife  was  Miss  Henrietta  Maffit  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  N.  Maffit.  She  was  much  younger  than  her  husband  and 
died  in  1892. 

In  1835  he  emigrated  to  Texas,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  to  establish  the  independence  of  that  territory. 

When  at  last  Texas  was  declared  a  republic,  Lamar  was  chosen 
its  first  President.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1857,  but  did  not  accept  the  position.  He  did  go, 
however,  as  resident  Minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 
While  his  life  was  spent  in  the  active  scenes  of  war  and  politics, 
the  quiet  intervals  were  devoted  to  literature.  In  1857  he  pub- 
lished a  book  of  poems  entitled  Verse  Memorials,  being  a  collec- 
tion written  by  him  at  intervals  from  his  early  manhood  to  the 
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date  of  publication.     In  addition  to   this  he  left  an  album  of 
manuscript  poems  many  of  which  have  never  been  published. 

The  Daughter  of  Jfendoza  did  not  appear  in  Verse  Memorials. 
It  was  republished  in  the  newspapers  as  late  as  1883  and  attracted 
favorable  comment. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF   MENDOZA. 


O,  lend  to  me,  sweei^  nightingale, 
Your  music  by  the  fountains; 

And  lend  to  me  your  cadences, 
O,  river  of  the  mountains. 

That  I  may  sing  my  gay  brunette, 
A  diamond  spark  in  coral  set, 

Gem  for  a  Prince's  coronet— 
The  daughter  of  Mendoza. 

How  brilliant  is  the  morning  star, 
The  evening  star  how  tender ; 

The  light  of  both  is  in  her  eyes— 
Their  softness  and  their  splendor. 

But  for  the  lash  that  shades  their  sight, 
They  were  too  dazzling  for  the  light, 

And  when  she  shuts  them  all  is  night — 
The  daughter  of  Mendoza. 


O,  ever  bright  and  beauteous  one. 

Bewildering  and  beguiling, 
The  lute  is  in  thy  silvery  tones, 

The  rainbow  is  thy  smiling. 

And  thine  is  too,  o'er  hill  and  dell. 
The  bounding  of  the  young  gazelle. 

The  arrow's  flight  and  ocean's  swell, 
Sweet  daughter  of  Mendoza. 

What  though,  perchance,  we  meet  no  more 
What  though,  too,  soon  we  sever  ; 

Thy  form  will  float  like  emerald  light, 
Before  my  vision  ever. 

For  who  can  see  and  then  forget 
The  glories  of  my  gay  brunette? 

Thou  art  too  bright  a  s  tar  to  set, 
Fair  daughter  of  Mendoza." 


The  ease,  beauty,  and  lively  fancy  which  characterize  all  his 
poems  give  him  a  reputation  as  a  poet  and  entitle  him  to  a 
place  in  American  literature. 


Absalom  Chappell,  Hancock,  county,  Ga.,  1801-1878,  was 
the  author  of  three  books  rarely  found  now,  but  much  valued  in 
their  time.  These  books  contained  papers  on  The  Yazoo  Frauds 
The  Oconee  War,  Middle  Georgia  and  the  Negro j  General  James 
Jackson^  and  General  Anthony  Wayne. 

Colonel  Chappell  was  educated  at  that  well-known  school  at 
Mt.  Zion  under  Dr.  Beman  of  wide  fame.  He  studied  law  in 
New  York,  graduating,  however,  from  the  law  school  of  his  own 
State  college  under  the  tutorship  of  Judge  Clayton.  He 
practiced  first  in  Sandersville,  then  in  Forsyth,  afterwards  in 
Macon,  and  finally  settled  in  Columbus,  Ga.  He  married  there 
Miss  Loretta  R.  Lamar,  the  sister  of  the  poet  Mirabeau  Lamar. 
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lature  and  once  to  Congress.  From  his  first  entry  into  public 
life  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  his  native  State. 
No  one  can  fully  estimate  the  value  of  his  services.  In  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Representative  Business  Men  of  the  Day  he  did 
much  toward  developing  the  railroad  interests  of  that  time. 
While  he  was  in  Congress  Professor  Morse  was  meeting  with 
discouragement  from  so  many.  It  was  Colonel  Chappell  to  whom 
the  ^^ Committee  of  Ways  and  Means''  referred  the  question, 
and  he  it  was  who  alone  prepared  the  report,  going  into  details 
of  the  wonderful  advantages  and  possibilities  of  the  telegraph 
system. 

He  was  always  remarkable  for  perfect  purity  and  simplicity  of 
character.  He  was  grave,  thoughtful,  and  in  his  habits  method- 
ical, painstaking,  and  laborious.  His  career  was  an  instructive 
one,  and  eminently  useful  in  his  day  and  generation.  He  died 
in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1878. 


HISTOR Y  REVIE  JF. 

1,  What  was  the  Florida   If'ar? 

2.  When  tvas  Arkansas  admitted  to  the  Union? 
S.  When  was  the  noted  cold  Saturday? 

4,  Who  succeeded  Jackson? 

5,  What  was  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill? 

6,  When  did  they  begin  to  discuss  abolishing  slavery? 

7.  Who  offered  the  first  2}etition  for  its  abolition? 

8.  Who  opi^osed  it  as  unconstitutional? 

9.  What  was  the  XulUfi cation  Ordinance? 

10,  Give  a  sketch  of  John  €•  Calhoun  as  a  polician. 


EMMA  LAZARUS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 

1849.  1887. 

Taylor.  Cleveland. 

Emma  Lazarus  was  a  Hebrew  poet.  She  received  her  edu- 
cation under  private  instruction,  and  began  to  write  verses  as 
early  as  fourteen  years  of  age.  Between  that  age  and  seventeen 
she  published  her  Poems  and  Translations »  At  a  later  date  she 
published  Admetus  and  Other  Poems.  This  last  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  she  was  engaged  to  write  for  '^Lippincott,"  and  "Cen- 
tury."    Her  Alide,  a  romance,  was  given  to  the  public  in  1874. 

The  persecution  of  her  race  in  Russia  aroused  her  sympathies 
and  she  accomplished  much  in  alleviating  their  suiferings  when 
they  came  as  refugees  to  this  country.  Her  writings  after  this 
period  were  chiefly  on  subjects  relating  to  them.  One  of  her 
poems,  The  Banner  of  the  Jews,  from,  which  the  extract  is  taken, 
shows  how  touched  her  heart  was  by  all  that  pertained  to  her 
[•ace: 

*'  Oh  for  Jerusalem's  trumpet  now 

To  blow  a  blast  of  shattering  power, 
To  wake  the  sleepers  high  and  low,    ■ 

And  rouse  them  to  the  urgent  hour! 
No  hand  for  vengeance— but  to  save, 

A  million  naked  swords  should  wave. 

Oh  deem  not  dead  that  martial  fire, 

Say  not  the  mystic  flame  is  spent ! 
With  Moses'  law  and  David's  lyre, 

Your  ancient  strength  remains  unbent. 
Let  but  an  Ezra  rise  anew, 

To  lift  the  Banner  of  the  Jew  ! 

Wake,  Israel,  wake  !    Recall  to-day 

The  glorious  Maccabean  rage. 
The  sire,  heroic,  hoary -gray, 

His  five- fold  lion— lineage : 
The  Wise,  the  Elect,  the  Help-of-God, 

The  Burst-of-Spring,  the  Avenging  Rod !" 
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JACOB  ABBOTT. 


HALLOWELL,    ME. 

1803. 

1879, 

Jefferson. 

Hayes, 

If  there  has  been  a  writer  that  has  been  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young,  especially  in  the  direction  of  his- 
torical research,  that  writer  is  Jacob  Abbott.  To  him  then 
should  be  assigned  the  position  due  him  in  American  literature. 
Few  writers  have  excelled  him  in  the  number  of  books  produced 
and  few  books  have  been  so  popular.  What  library  is  considered 
complete  which  does  not  contain  the  Rollo  Books,  the  Lucy 
Books  and  the  historical  biographies  by  Jacob  Abbott?  It  is 
true  his  brother  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1805-1877, 
assisted  him  in  the  series  of  illustrated  histories,  but  what  he  ac- 
complished himself  demands  high  rank.  A  catalogue  of  the 
titles  of  all  his  books  if  given  would  exceed  two  hundi^ed. 

He  was  born  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  in  1803.  He  attended  Bow- 
doin  College  and  was  graduated  in  1820;  after  that  he  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  in  the 
Congregational  faith  in  1825.  He  was  the  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Amherst  College  for  four  years 
and  then  established  the  Mount  Vernon  School  for  girls  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1834  he  organized  a  Congregational  Church  in  Rox- 
bury  and  became  its  pastor  for  five  years.  He  then  removed  to 
Farmington,  Me.,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  travelling 
extensively  to  collect  necessary  material. 

His  third  son  is  Lyman  Abbott,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1835 , 

who  succeeded  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  editor  of  the  "Christian 
Union."  He  is  an  author  of  note,  having  published  more  than  a 
dozen  books.  He  wrote  in  joint  authorship  with  his  brothers 
Austin    and    Benjamin    two    novels.    Cone-cut    Corners    and 
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Matthew  Caraby.  The  three  sons  of  Jacob  Abbott  were  lawyers 
and  authors.  Lyman  became  a  minister  afterwards  and  studied 
theology  under  his  Uncle  John  S.  C,  but  resigned  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  had  edited  the  ''Literary 
Record''  of  "Harper's  Magazine/'  and  ''The  Illustrated  Christian 
Weekly." 

Some  of  the  works  of  Jacob  Abbott  are: 


Young  Christian,  4  vole., 
Rollo  Books,  28  vols., 
Lucy  Books,  6  vols., 
Jonas  Books,  6  vols., 
Franconia  Stories,  10  vols., 
Marco  Paul  Series,  6  vols., 


Gay  Family,  12  vols., 
Juno  Books,  6  vols.. 
Rainbow  Series,  5 vols., 
Science  for  the  Young,  4  vols., 
A  Summer  in  Scotland., 
Illustrated  Histories,  20  vols., 


Histories  of  America,  8  vols. 


The  works  of  John  S.  C.  Abbott  are: 


The  Mother  at  Home, 
The  Child  at  Home, 
Practical  Christianity, 
Kings  and  Queens,  or  Life  in  the  Palace, 
The  French  Revolution, 
The  History  of   Napoleon    Bonaparte,   2 
vols. 


Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
The  History  of  Napoleon  III.,  10  vols., 
A  History  of  the  Civil  War,  2  vols  , 
Romance  of  Spanish  History, 
The  History  of   Frederick   the   Second, 
Called   Frederick  the   Great. 


The  works  of  Lyman  Abbott  are: 


Jesus  of  Nazareth,  His  Life  and  Teach- 
ings, 

Old  Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testa- 
ment Truths, 

A  Dictionary  of  Bible  Knowledge, 

A  Layman's  Story, 

Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 


Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

For  Family  Worship, 

In  Aid  of  Faith, 

The  Results  of  Emancipation  in  the 
United  States, 

Sermons,  2  vols. 


THEODORE  O'HARA. 


DANVILLE,  KY. 

1820. 

1867, 

Monroe. 

Johnson, 

Theodore  O'Hara  was  the  son  of  an  Irish,  political  exile  noted 
for  piety  and  learning.  He  was  twenty-six  when  he  entered  the 
United  States  army,  served  through  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
made  Major  for  gallantry  there.  As  soon  as  the  war  ended  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington  City,  but  when 
the  trouble  in  Cuba  began,  with  other  Kentuckians  he  '^em- 
barked in  that  ill-fated  enterprise.''  He  commanded  one  of  the 
regiments,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  an  engagement. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  entered  the  field  ot 
journalism  and  for  a  time  was  connected  with  the  "Mobile  Reg- 
ister," the  "Louisvnlle  Times,"  and  the  "Franklin  Yeoman.' 
He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  an  editor.  His  knowledge  was  deep, 
and  his  "glowing  sentences  flashed  like  jewels  from  his  gifted 
pen." 

It  was  while  connected  with  the  "Mobile  Register"  that  his 
Bivouac  of  the  Dead  appeared.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky 
caused  the  dead  of  that  State  who  had  fallen  at  Buena  Vista  to 
be  brought  home  and  buried  at  Frankfort,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  their  memory.  O'Hara  was  chosen  as  the  orator 
and  poet  of  that  occasion.  The  eulogy  he  delivered  then  is  suffi- 
cient to  immortalize  him.     It  was  written  in  1853. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  (1861)  O'Hara  drew  his 
sword  in  defence  of  the  South.  After  the  war  ended  he  found 
himself  penniless,  and  moved  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  to  engage  in  the 
cotton  business.     In  1867  he  died  near  Guerrytown,  Ala. 
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THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD. 

"  The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo ; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

So,  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest, 

Far  from  the  gory  field ; 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield  ; 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here, 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  heroes'  sepulchre. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead, 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave— 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave, 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell. 
When  many  a  vanished  age  hath  flown, 

The  story  how  ye  fell ; 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight, 

Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb." 


FITZ-JAMES  O'BRIEN. 

IRELAND. 

1828.  1862. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

O'Brien  came  to  America  about  1852  and  settled  in  New  York^ 
and  although  a  resident  of  America  for  only  ten  years,  yet  so 
intimately  was  he  connected  with  the  journalistic  work  of  that 
time  she  claims  him  as  one  of  her  children  of  literature.  When 
we  remember  the  number  of  articles  contributed  to  "Harper's 
Magazine/'  the  "Weekly,"  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  "Put- 
nam's," besides  his  works  The  Diamond  Lens^  The  Wondersmith, 
The  Lost  Room,  My  Wife's  Tempter,  and  his  poems,  we  wonder 
how  in  ten  years  he  accomplished  so  much. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Dublin  University,  and  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age  went  to  London  with  an  inheritance  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars — but  this  lasted  him  only  a  few  years.  He  sailed 
for  New  York,  wrote  rapidly  and  soon  became  a  leader  among 
the  "young  wits  and  journalists''  of  New  York  City.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  war  he  joined  the  Union  army.  In  a  skirmish 
he  was  fatally  wounded  and  lingered  for  nearly  two  months.  He 
died  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  April  6,  1862. 

O'Brien  had  great  personal  magnetism.  He  was  generous  to 
a  fault,  his  literary  genius  was  extraordinary,  and  his  intellectual 
energy  surprising.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  fascinations  he  was  pas- 
sionate, wayward,  thriftless,  extravagant,  proud  and  independent. 

He  was  everything  by  turns.  He  could  be  defiant  and  aifec- 
tionaie,  gentle  and  fierce,  reckless  and  tractable,  wildly  gay  and 
morbidly  gloomy. 

Much  that  he  wrote  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. 
William  Winter  has  written  a  preface  to  The  Diamond  Lens,  and 
Other  Stories,  which  the  Scribners  brought  out  in  1885. 

Some  of  his  best  poems  are: 

The  Zouaves,  The  Sewing  Bird, 

A  Falling  Star,  The  Lost  Steamship. 
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11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15 
16. 
— 17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
i21. 


Whose  property  mysteriously  disappeared  ?  iyC»J  JT^iyv^S^, 

Who  was  the  "  Poet  Priest  "J<^"  ''  '  ^  ^ 

Who  wrote  "  Little  Men  "  <^,J.     '>' 

Whose  mother  was  Phoebe  Adgate  ? 

Whose  dog  followed  him  to  the  Halls  of/Congress?^^CC^ii^vC.,<H>€^ 


for  young  ladies  ? 


^ezfduA^'-^ 


Who  wrote  "  Bitter  Sweet 

Who  wrote  "  Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest  "  tc  *  ^'-oXx-v-'*—*' 

Who  was  "  Mrs.  Partington  "  ?.  ,  .^\JfJf^^^^A^j\^ 

Who  wrote  "  Erin's  Flag  "  ?j^2^'"tt>» 

Who  first  secured  a  charter  for  «  coUeg 

Who  wrote  a  book  on  slavery  ?  ^2y^H(^ 

Who  wrote  "  Conquered  Banner  ' 

Whose  home  was  "  The  Orchards  "  '. 

Who  lived  at  "  Wee  Willie  Cottage  "  ?' 

Who  became  the  best  flute  player,  in  AmeVica  7 

Who  "  ate  his  silver  forks  "  ? 

Whose  home  was  at  Glengary  ?  '      - ;  r  /^ 

Who  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  pupils? 

Why  did  he  never  tell  her  of  it? 

Who  married  one  of  his  pupils?      ,   .,    ,^    .  ^^ 

Who  wrote  "Studies  In  the  Forty  Days ''|^     i,-^    .i    rt^'JiA,,^  t  A^ 

Who  became  convinced  that  dancing  was  wrong  and  gave  it  up  Zr  <  C'C^^—'^''^-'^''^**** 

Who  lived  at  Copse  Hill  ?      -«^  t«-  -  '    i  '"^^ 

Who  lived  on  six  dollars  a  month  apd  blacked  his  own  boots  ?- 

Who  wrote  "  Mohun  "  ?        ,     "^  r^^  ' 

Who  was  recognized  as  the  best  scholar  anii  (1(1  )at';   in  hi 

Whose  death  followed  the  father's  so  soon  V       ,.  .         .,  ^^        ,-)      »      .i 

Who  was  hidden  in  a  vessel  to  escape  from  his  liative  landt-^'  (jiAJtAM'^ 

Who  was  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army  '>    '^'^i'^A^-'c.^ —     ■  » 

Who  married  the  widow  Bliss  ?/  ••.■  x  -'-^-^ 

Who  played  in  the  Peabody  Symphony  ConcertM? 

Whose  home  was  papered  with  cvits  from  newspa 

What  two  noted  poets  are 

Who  was  called  the  "  Poet 

What  writer  was  killed  at  the 

What  is  the  oldest  chartered  college  for  girls  in  the  world  ? 

Who  succeeded  Beecher  as  editor  of  the  "  Christian.  Union  ' 

What  school  is  named  for  an  author's  daughter  'i^AjiM^ 

What  test  did  the  publishers  giv^"  Little  Women  "  ?        ^ 

Who  wrote  "  Little  Women  "  ?^,J   .  11  .K^^^^y-^^^A^ 

Who  wrote  "  Hannah  Binding  Shoes^I' '!?-A^<^«>  y 

Where  did  Rose  Terry  Cooke  live?  J^^jC^^i'V**!^^-?  /' 

Who  was  a  great  Shakespeare  critic 

Who  was  the  "  Longfellow  of  the  Sout] 

Who  wrote  "  Leather  Stocking  and  Silk 


^^^^^1}%^  ....-u^ 


p?r<  LA</«-*^'-t^^^«-' 


with  cvits  from  newspapers  ?  ^v^f-^-^ 
buried  in  Baltimore  ?^^^^*-''-'^'H(3^ 
of  the  Pines"?  '/ ^^-^'^"''^^^'^  ^ 

the  battle  of  Fredericksbui*g  ?  L/iht' 


Cih^.^ 


Who  wrote  "  Florence  Van^^^;?^vj^,.^^tJ^ 
Who  died  of  coosuraption  ?  ^^  <  ^  .  '   V 

Who  went  into  a  smallpox  hospital  to  talk  with  the  patients? 
What  great  historian  has  lately  died  ?     ;  •     .       .  -    ;,,        .^ 
Who  was  never  absent  from  roll-call  and  never  fined  at  college 
Who  sympathized  with  Ireland  and  wrote  poems  in  her  behalf  ? 
32 
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52.  Who  wrote  a  book  founded  on  the  Chicago  fire  ?  ^  ,\f,    (,/^P^^- "'l._,. 

53.  Of  whom  and  by  whom  was  it  said,  "  Few  men  wer^his  equal ;  none  his  superior  " 

54.  Who  was  educated  for  a  minister  by  a  society  ?  ^j!^4%Xl  v  t  \^ 

55.  Why  did  he  change  his  plans?   x '      A>|       '  '         (^ ,.fC- 

56.  What  author  made  his  wife  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  books^f    Which  ?  '  • ' ' 

57.  Who  never  failed  iu  any  duty  during  his  college  course  ?    ^;\/iM<'M,^^^L/' 

58.  Whose  wife  was  his  literary  adviser  and  critic?     '-^  t'-v  t  '^  -  yvC^^    . 

59.  Who  wrote  a  novel  about  the  Charleston  earthquake?  /^  ;'    C  ^  i^ 

60.  Who  has  written  the  most  comprehensive  histojv  of  the  United  States /grtL-cx.-A^^ 

61.  Who  wrote  "  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr  "  "  Y  ^jt  /ff,^y  -^ 

62.  To  whom  did  the  Emperor  of  Germany  seiraji  wreath  of  immortelles  ?    ~  ■  /  ^ ^^A-^ 
What  author  was  president  of  a  republic  '^X/.  /tx'-.t'-^'*,'. 
Who  used  the  phonetic  spelling ?H»_/      '^         '  '  '■  j  " 

Who  lived  to  see  his  books  read  by  six  generations?  /  ')  (J^C'^'"'^^^'^^''''^'*'''/)^'"*' 
What  was  the  name  of  Stephens's  pet  dog?' ,':_xU-0  ^         i 

Name  the  unmarried  authors  of  this  chapier  yiiyyt^Ay^^  '  /^^L\J'*''^'''*'''^-'*'-'^^ 
Who  wrote  "  Yesterdays  with  Authors  "-?  AJtJc^d^^  \^^^ 

69.  Who  wrote  a  '  Plistory  of  the  United  States  ' '^^-*'<^*  A- 1>%    ^ 

70.  Who  was  interested  in  Indian  legends,  etc. " 

71.  Who  was  a  great  critic  and  scholar?  ,     , 

72.  Who  wrote  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Lee?    ^x<ir^!SL''*<N-^    r\ 

73.  Who  knew  Dickens  and  Thackeray  intima^lyTH^  aJUC"^"^ 

74.  What  authoress  was  a  teacher  ?  ^X  V'0&«^^.nA^  * 

75.  Who  Avrote  "  Proud  Miss  McBride  "  ^f*^'^^f''^^'f^Jil  ^C  ^-  ^i 

76.  Who  was  thought  to  have  cx)mmitte^  suici^  Or    /  ^'    "^ 

77.  What  poet  was  a  Hebrew  ?*>'  ,  ^Jt^y^^H^^^h^^ 


78.  Who  wrote  "  The  Daughter  of  Mendoza  ' 

79.  What  po3t  was  once  President  of  Texas  ?   J  O     \  ^  aV^  "W' 

80.  Who  made  his  literary  name  as  a  journalist?  ■ ...  i  >  /dUC 

81.  Who  was  Slid  to  be  "  hopelessly  erratic  "  ? 

82.  Who  was  brother-in-law  to  Mirabeau  Lamar  " 

83.  Who  made  a  noted  speech  at  a  New  England  diuner 

84.  Who  wrote  the  '  ■  Rollo  ' '  books  ?  7  ,^  ^  t^^^-^;   V«*. 

85.  Who  wrote  "  Francesca  da  Rimini  "  ?  "^  .\ 

86.  Who  was  a  society  man  and  a  mechanic  ?  /o'^  ' 

87.  Who  was  Lyman  Abbott's  father  ?  O 

88.  What  names  are  associated  with 

89.  Who  was  fond  of  mathematics  at  school 

90.  Who  wrote  "  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead  "  t^ 

91.  What  two  poets  were  Irish?  jiv./  <.^  ■  - 

92.  Which  born  on  Irish  soil  ?  )C^    \aj^i^/  j    ^^' 

93.  Who  wrote  the  preface  to  ''^The  Diamond A<ens  ^  ?   / 


•'  -The  Christian  Unipn  y\<jUi^'^^^  ^   (LXkV 
;  school -Hi  a '^^-^f^^^ 
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fi^^^^y^^i^*^  r^^  S  f(rtnt/si(J(%  " 
anse/^ ''  lifletvlld^- '  and 


hey  had  no  poet,  and 


1,  What, 

(6 
i( 

2,  Of  what  ji^ople  was  it  said,^  ** 

they  died''?^ 

3,  Who  saidf  '^  3lillions  for  defence,  hut  not  a  ^nt  far 

tribute,^'  and  thus  dispelled  a  war  clotid?^f^c,c^(.JJ^i>^^f 

4,  Who  tvas  the  first  wJiite  cJiild  horn  on  American  soil?(fcL, 

5,  What  act  of  Congress  was  called  the,  ^^  O,  Grah  Me 

Act ''  ?   ^/^..-u^^-^-^^^:)  -•^'■-  -^-; C- 

6,  What   Fref^^enMjwa&.  inaugurated    on    the    fifth ^of  . 

MarchS^'^^f^wSr^  \^J^  a^        ^jj^^^^^LJi^ 

7,  What  poetess  ivon  a  golden  hook?  ^ 

8,  Who  was  '^  Major  Molly  Pitcher ''  ? 

9,  What  President  came  to   Washington  in  disguise 
10.    Repeat  the  first  telegram.    By  ivhom  proposed"! 


ix 


^ 


Y'b^^'CSt-      ^t^iiCci::^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LIVING  WRITERS. 


CHARLES  E'TIENNE  ARTHUR  GAYARRE. 

NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 

1S05^  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"The  patriarch  of  Southern  Letters. "—Paiti  Hamilton  Hayne. 

He  has  tfiS'taste,  faithfulness,  and  candor  that  characterized  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  He 
ia  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  sans peur  et  aam  reproche."—E.  T.  Kaye. 

Charles  Gayarr6  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1805,  and  he  is 
now  (1894)  the  oldest  living  writer  in  America.  His  maternal 
grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  Destrehan  des  Tours,  Treasurer 
of  the  colony  while  under  the  Dominion  of  France.  His  mother 
was  Marie  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  £tienne  de  Bore  one  of  the 
household  troops  of  Louis  XV.,,  a  position  of  high  honor,  as  only 
a  patrician  could  aspire  to  membership  in  this  corps.  He  it  was 
who  first  introduced  the  sugar  culture  into  Louisiana,  and  hi& 
portrait  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  New  Orleans  Sugar  Ex- 
change. Among  the  other  ancestors  of  the  historian  may  be 
mentioned  the  Grandpr^s  who  were  among  the  founders  of 
Louisiana.  So  much  for  a  brief  genealogical  sketch  of  one  who 
boasts  ^'a  lineage  stainless  and  well-nigh  princely" — in  whose 
veins  the  best  blood  of  France  and  Spain  commingles. 

He  was  educated  in  New  Orleans  at  a  college  in  its  day  the 
finest  in  Louisiana,  but  which  no  longer  exists.  His  college  life 
is  described  in  his  Fernando  de  Lemos;  fictitious  names  are  used, 
of  course,  but  easily  recognized.  He  describes  the  peculiarities  of 
his  professors,  the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline,  the  young 
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boy  equally  devoted  to  study  and  fun — -one  instant  deep  in  the 
translation  of  Tacitus  or  Livy,  the  next  quite  as  deep  in  the 
quagmire  of  some  boyish  scrape. 

When  barely  twenty-one  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  study 
law.  William  Rawle,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  bar 
in  that  city.  Shortly  after  Gayarre  returned  to  New  Orleans  he 
published  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of  that 
state,  An  Historical  Essay  on  Loidsiaiia.  This  was  written  in 
French  and  attracted  considerable  attention;  it  was  highly  com- 
mended for  its  style. 

In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  to  represent  his  city, 
and,  while  a  member  of  that  body,  was  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  a  bill  to  expel  all  free  negroes  from  the  com- 
monwealth. He  afterwards  was  appointed  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  The  legislature  had  a  Whig  majority  and 
no  Democrat  could  be  elected  to  the  Senate  without  its  support. 
It  was  discovered  that  Gayarre  could  get  three  Whig  votes  on 
personal  grounds  and  was  the  only  Democrat  who  could,  and  so 
it  happened  that  he  was  elected.  He  was  unfortunately  pre- 
vented from  serving  his  term  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  as  three  eminent  French  physicians  had 
told  him  the  return  voyage  would  kill  him,  he  resigned  the  sen- 
atorship  and  remained  there  eight  years.  During  these  years 
he  was  not  idle,  but  busied  himself  with  collecting  material  for 
his  history  (in  French)  of  Louisiana.  Beyond  all  controversy 
this  History  of  Louisiana  is  the  most  valuable  and  attractive 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  that  state,  and  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  French  writers  of  that  day. 

Judge  Gayarre  married  a  native  Georgian,  though  at  the  time 
the  lady  was  a  resident  of  Columbus,  Miss.  He  was  on  the  eve 
of  going  to  Europe  with  his  bride  when  the  war  clouds  burst, 
and  he  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  and  aid  his  country.  He 
boldly  gave  utterance  to  his  views  on  the  subject  of  secession 
and  maintained  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  received  from  and 
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held  by  his  preceptor  William  Rawle,  the  constitutional  lawyer 
of  Philadelphia.  It  was  argued  that  Louisiana  could  not  with- 
draw from  the  Union  as  she  had  been  bought  by  the  United 
States  government.  This  question  being  brought  to  Judge 
Gayarre's  attention,  he  demonstrated  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner  that  the  original  States  were  not  vested  with  any  rights 
which  Louisiana  did  not  subsequently  possess.  '^Sovereignty 
once  acquired  cannot  be  lost,  except  by  complete  and  permanent 
subjugation  or  by  voluntary  abdication,''  he  contended.  In  his 
Address  to  the  Confederate  Congress  he  urged  the  arming  of  slaves, 
and  a  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  England  and  France,  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  the  Southern  States,  based  upon  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  plan  was  favorably  re- 
ceived but  it  was  thought  best  to  wait  a  little  longer,  and  thus 
was  lost  the  opportunity  of  putting  out  the  only  *'  plank  which 
might  have  floated  their  section  out  of  the  engulfing  waves  of 
-evolution.'^ 

His  writings  are  numerous,  but  we  must  mention  here  only 
the  articles  by  which  he  effectually  demolished  George  Cable's 
^'Freedman's  Case  in  Equity."  By  these  articles  he  gained  for 
himself  the  appellation  of  "  The  Champion  of  the  South !"    **  His 

-eoles  of  History  and  Creoles  of  Romance  were  also  written  to 
refute  unjust  and  untrue  accusations  made  by  the  same  writer. 

Judge  Gayarr6  is  now  (1894)  eighty-nine  years  old;  his  men- 
tal activity  is  remarkable,  and  his  interest  in  all  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day  undiminished.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  marked  by  courtesy,  dignity,  affability,  and  independ- 
ence of  thought.  He  is  greatly  honored  in  the  community 
where  he  has  so  long  resided,  and  '^we  trust  the  day  is  still  far 
distant  which  will  witness  the  removal  from  the  guild  of  South- 
ern literature  the  familiar  face  and  form  of  one  whose  voice  has 
so  often  and  so  bravely  been  lifted  in  defence  of  Southern  prin- 
ciples, and  whose  pen  has  been  employed  in  perpetuating  the 
worthy  memories  of  his  home  and  people." 
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His  works  are: 

An  Historical  Essay  on  Louisiana, 
History  of  Louisiana  (French), 
Romance  of  the  History  of  Louisiana, 
The  School  for  Politics ;  a  Dramatic  Novel, 
The  Influence  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  on 

the  Destinies  of  the  Human  Race, 
Addresses  and  Lectures, 
A  Sketch  of  General  Jackson,  by  Himself, 
Address  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
Oaths,  Rebellion  and  Amnesties, 
The  Creoles  of  History  and  the  Creoles  of 

Romance. 


\pr.  Bluff  in  Russia;  or  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas and  the  American  Doctor. 

The  History  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 

Fernando  de  Lemos, 

Aubert  Dubayet,  or  the  Two  Sister  Re- 
publics, 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Governor  John 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina, 

The  Southern  Question, 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Two  Lafittes, 

Historical  Sketch  of  Washington's  Sur- 
render at  Fort  Necessity  to  Francois 
Coulton  de  Villiers. 


HISTOBICAL  RECREATIONS. 

1,  When  did  America  gain  her  independence? 

2,  Why  did  she  resolve  to  attefnpt  it? 

3,  What  was  the  Declaration  of  Indej^endence  ? 

4,  By  ivhoni  ivritten^  and  by  tvhom  signed? 

5,  Was  this  the  first  declaration  of  this  kind  in  America  ? 
6*.  If  notf  tvhat  tvas  the  other  ? 

7.  State   the  Leadiiig   Principles  of  the  Declaration   of 

Independence  ? 

8,  Who  was  ruling  England  at  this  time? 


OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 

CAMBKIDGE,    MASS. 

1809.  James  Madison. 

"  His  fame  is  our  glory."— G.   W.  Cooke. 

"  There's  Holmes,  who  is  matchless  among  you  for  wit, 
A  Leyden  jar,  always  full-charged,  from  which  flit 
The  electrical  tingles  of  hit  after  hit. 
In  long  poems  'tis  painful  sometimes  and  invites 
A  thought  of  the  way  the  new  telegraph  writes, 
Which  pricks  down  its  little  sharp  sentences  spitefully, 
As  if  you  got  more  than  you're  titled  to  rightfully. 
*         *         *         ::<  :;!         =;<         !:t         ::<         =:t 

His  are  just  the  fine  hands,  too,  to  weave  you  a  lyric. 
Full  of  fancy,  fun,  feeling,  or  spiced  with  satyric. 
In  a  measure  so  kindly,  you  doubt  if  the  toes. 
That  are  trodden  upon  are  yours  or  your  foes." 

—LoiveWs  "Fable  for  Critics." 

"When  a  poet  sings  a  true  song  from  which  the  world  re- 
ceives benefit,  is  it  not  just  to  make  a  full  expression  of  joy  for 
that  benefit  received,"  and  would  it  not  seem  ungrateful  in  us  to 
fail  to  give  Dr.  Holmes,  while  he  is  still  living,  a  hearty  out- 
burst of  praise  for  having  given  us  so  much  genuine  pleasure? 
We  believe  with  him  that  *'it  is  an  ungenerous  silence  which 
leaves  all  the  fair  words  of  honestly  earned  praise  to  the  writer 
of  obituary  notices  and  the  marble-worker."  Let  us,  then, 
while  he  is  able  to  appreciate  it,  lay  an  offering  at  his  feet  and 
place  the  laurel  crown  upon  his  brow. 

He  has  undoubtedly  made  the  world  brighter  by  living  in  it. 
He  believes  in  making  life  bright  with  joy,  and  thinks  it  is  much 
better  to  make  men  laugh  at  the  "very  happiness  of  life"  than 
to  make  them  "weep  over  the  fear  of  evil."  He  tries  to  laugh 
us  out  of  our  faults,  but  you  never  find  him  trying  to  drive  them 
out  by  correction.  He  laughs  because  he  thinks  it  well  to  laugh, 
but  he  never  laughs  at  vice;  he  invariably  turns  against  it  a  keen 
satire  of  wit  that  renders  it  ugly  and  deformed,  and  while  he 

*  See  illustration.  504 
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believes  in  joy  and  happiness,  he  does  not  believe  in  them  at  the 
expense  of  virtue  and  truth.  He  tells  his  medical  students  they 
must  go  to  their  patients  with  cheerful  countenances,  for  they  can 
even  rob  the  dissecting  room  of  much  of  its  horror  by  carrying 
sunshine  in  their  hearts. 

He  did  not  become  a  minister  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
word,  but  he  has  been  a  preacher  all  his  life.  He  has  ^^  preached 
the  serious  gospel  of  duty  and  fidelity,'^  and  has  taught  us  that 
we  can  serve  God  best  by  serving  our  fellowmen.  God  is  to  him 
the  ^^ Eternal  Goodness,"  and  he  thinks  of  Him  as  deligliting  in 
the  happiness  of  His  creatures.  Is  it  strange  then  that  we  love 
Dr.  Holmes  and  desire  to  know  more  of  him  and  his  works? 

He  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1809,  a  year  memorable 
for  producing  Tennyson,  Gladstone,  Lord  Houghton,  Poe,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Lincoln,  and  Darwin.  When  one  sees  the  bright 
eye  and  the  active  step  we  cannot  believe  that  eighty-five  years 
have  been  lived  by  this  wonderful  man.  He  was  the  fourth  of 
five  children;  his  father  was  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  his  mother  Sarah 
Wendell.  He  was  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather  Oliver 
Wendell,  and  is  a  second-cousin  of  WendelL  Phillips  the  great 
Abolitionist.  Dr.  Holmes  never  held  the  extreme  views  which 
his  cousin  did  regarding  slavery.  His  father  spent  six  years  in 
Midway,  Ga.,  and  seeing  slavery  from  a  Southern  standpoint 
may  be  did  not  think  it  so  abhorrent.  Dr.  Holmes  was  ^Hrue 
and  loyal  to  the  Union,"  and  when  the  Civil  W^ar  began  he 
encouraged  his  son  to  join  the  United  States  forces  and  defend 
her  bravely.  This  son,  his  namesake,  was  wounded  three  times; 
once  at  Ball's  Bluff,  once  at  Antietam,  and  once  at  Sharpsburg. 
My  Hunt  after  the  Captain  was  written  after  the  battle  of  Atie- 
tam  upon  this  circumstance. 

Rev.  Abiel  Holmes  was  a  literary  man,  and  possessed  a  fine 
library,  to  which  his  children  and  his  friends  always  had  access; 
80  Oliver  literally  "tumbled  about  in  a  library  when  a  boy," 
which  he  tells  us  in  his  Autocrat  was  very  needful  for  a  thorough 
enjoyment  of  letters. 
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His  first  school  days  were  spent  under  Ma'am  Prentiss's  care. 
She  it  was  who  "ruled  the  children  with  a  long  willow  rod 
which  reached  across  the  little  schoolroom,  reminding  rather 
than  chastising.'^  Then  he  went  to  a  schoolmaster  William 
Bigelow,  and  afterwards  to  a  school  in  Cambridgeport,  where 
among  his  schoolmates  were  Margaret  Fuller  and  Richard  Henry- 
Dana.  His  childhood  was  very  happy  and  the  memory  of  it  has 
lingered  with  him  through  life,  and  he  has  always  been  fond  of 
talking  of  it  and  writing  about  it. 

At  sixteen  he  entered  college  and  was  graduated  in  1829.  It 
was  while  he  was  at  Harvard  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  funniest 
poems.  He  studied  law  one  year  and  then  turned  to  medicine 
as  more  congenial.  Dr.  James  Jackson  taught  him,  and  it  was 
by  this  teacher's  advice  that  he  went  to  Europe  and  spent  three 
years  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  London.  After  his  return  his 
father  died,  but  his  mother  survived  her  husband  twenty-five 
years,  attaining  to  the  age  of  ninety-three.  Holmes  rose  rapidly 
in  the  medical  profession,  and  received  many  prizes  for  essays  on 
medical  subjects.  He  fought  Homoeopathy  in  the  liveliest  man- 
ner, and  even  attacked  the  over-medication  common  at  that  time 
among  regular  practitioners.  "Throw  out  opium,"  he  said, 
"throw  out  a  few  specifics  which  a  physician  is  hardly  needed  to 
apply;  throw  out  wine,  which  is  a  food,  and  the  vapors  of  ether 
producing  ansesthesia;  and  then  sink  the  whole  materia  medica, 
as  now  used,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  the  result  would  be  all 
the  better  for  mankind,  and  all  the  worse  for  the  fishes."  His 
professional  labors  are  perhaps  least  known,  but  they  have  not 
been  barren  of  good  results.  In  1839  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Dartmouth  College. 

In  1840  he  married  Miss  Amelia  Lee  Jackson,  daughter  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  They  moved  to 
their  home  near  Bromfield  street,  where  they  lived  eighteen 
years.  There  three  children  were  born  to  them,  Oliver  Wendell, 
Amelia  Jackson,  and  Edward.  In  1847  he  was  made  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard 
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University,  which  position  he  held  for  thirty-five  years.  He 
led  a  busy  life,  delivering  lectures,  writing  books  and  visiting 
patients,  yet  his  flow  of  spirits  was  never  checked.  He  carried 
sunshine  wherever  he  went.  He  was  constantly  invited  to  deliver 
lectures;  these  invitations  at  first  he  accepted,  but  finally,  he  says 
"he  pretty  near  killed  himself,  goin'  about  lecturin',  talking  in 
cold  lyceums;  goin'  home  to  cold  parlors,  and  bein'  treated  to 
cold  apples  and  cold  water,  and  goin'  up  into  a  cold  bed  in  a  cold 
chamber,  and  comin'  home  next  mornin'  with  a  cold  in  his  head.'' 
He  used  to  say  he  would  as  soon  have  a  tooth  pulled  as  to  go 
away  from  home,  so  finally  he  refused  to  lecture  upon  any  terms. 

There  is  a  trait  of  character  very  noticeable  in  Dr.  Holmes 
to  which  his  biographers  should  particularly  allude,  and  that  is 
his  patient  way  of  dealing  with  his  correspondents.  No  matter 
how  absurd  the  request  he  is  never  too  busy  to  grant  it,  if  possi- 
ble. It  would  not  be  believ^ed  if  the  number  of  autograph  albums 
in  which  he  has  written  could  be  given.  He  made  it  a  rule  in 
former  days  to  answer  himself  every  letter  written  to  him  but, 
now  he  feels  obliged  to  have  a  secretary.  Many  young  Ameri- 
can poets  have  been  encouraged  by  his  wise  counsels  and  note.s  of 
appreciation  and  encouragement.  He  says  he  never  was  so  "taken 
aback''  as  when  some  one  wrote  asking  for  the  autograph  of 
"xMiss  Olive  Holmes." 

He  visited  Girard  College  when  he  attended  the  Centennial 
P^xposition  in  1876.  A  young  boy  escorted  him  through  the 
building,  and  in  pointing  out  the  curiosities  showed  him  Stephen 
Girard's  old  chaise,  which  he  said  the  college  boys  called  the 
"One-Hoss  Shay."  He  then  asked  Dr.  Holmes  if  he  had  ever 
read  the  poem.  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  wath  an  amused 
expression.  "  Well,"  continued  the  boy,  "I  have  always  wanted 
to  go  to  Boston  just  to  see  Dr.  Holmes,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  go  some  day."  Dr.  Holmes  urged  him  to  go  by  all  means, 
and  tells  us  that  when  he  really  came  and  recognized  in  him  the 
gentleman  he  had  shown  through  the  building  his  astonishment 
was  amusing. 
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The  Doctor  dresses  well,  is  always  neat  and  careful  in  his 
attire,  wears  a  tall  silk  hat  and  carries  a  cane.  He  is  slightly 
under  medium  height,  although  if  seen  upon  the  street  it  would 
not  so  strike  one. 

He  has  been  called  an  egotist  because  he  likes  so  to  talk  about 
himself,  but  when  a  man  can  talk  so  charmingly  we  can  excuse 
him.  He  is  a  happy  man,  sees  all  the  good  in  life  and  seldom 
sees  the  evil.  He  is  fond  of  outdoor  life,  and  this  with  his 
laughing  philosophy  may  be  the  secret  of  his  long  life. 

He  said:  *' Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The  Angel 
of  Life  winds  them  up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case  and  gives 
the  key  into  the  hand  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection."  The 
^*  Angel  of  Life"  has  spared  him  to  us  for  seventy  and  more 
years,  and  we  trust  many  years  still  will  be  added  to  his  life. 

"As  we  study  his  character  we  are  struck  with  his, fidelity  to 
literature  in  its  best  sense.  To  him  it  has  not  been  the  means  of 
getting  bread  and  butter,  but  a  means  of  reaching  his  fellow-men 
with  whatever  good  and  helpful  that  has  come  to  him."  Perhaps 
he  is  more  loved  for  what  he  is  himself  than  for  what  he  has 
written  ;  but  at  least  his  personality  is  blended  in  his  writings. 
We  see  him  in  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  lable,  The  Profes- 
sor at  the  Breakfast  lable,  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  and 
in  his  Over  the  Tea  Cups,  and  it  is  the  human  heart  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  the  human  experience  of  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  pain  which 
makes  them  capable  of  touching  the  world.  Dr.  Holmes  has 
found  his  themes  in  the  heart,  hence  his  fame  is  secure  for  all  time* 

He  has  told  us  that  "every  person's  feelings  have  a  front  door 
and  a  side  door  by  which  they  may  be  entered.  The  front  door 
is  on  the  street.  The  side  door  opens  at  once  into  the  sacred 
chambers.  Be  very  careful  to  whom  you  give  the  side  door 
key."  We  sometimes  wonder  if  this  wise  old  doctor  has  ever 
given  the  side  door  key  of  his  heart  to  any  one.  The  curious 
have  surmised  many  things  and  have  allowed  their  imaginings  to 
carry  them  whither  they  would  until  they  have  woven  a  web  ot 
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romance  about  the  ^^school-mistress"  so  often  alluded  to  in  his 
works.     In  Elf^ie  Venner  we  find  this  dedication: 

'^To  the  School-Mistress, 
^Who  has  Furnished  some  Outlines  made  use  of  in  these  Pages 

and  Elsewhere, 

This  Story  is  Dedicated 

by  her 

Oldest  Scholar.'' 

Again:  "It  was  on  the  Common  that  we  were  walking.  The 
mall  or  boulevard  of  our  Common  has  various  branches  leading 
from  it  in  different  directions.  One  of  these  runs  down  from, 
opposite  Joy  Street  southward  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
Common  to  Boylston  Street.  We  called  it  the  long  path  and 
ere  fond  of  it.  At  last  I  got  out  the  question  : 
'Will  you  take  the  long  path  with  me?' 

»' Certainly/  said  the  school-mistress,  Svith  much  pleasure.' 
'Think/  I  said,   'before  you  answer.     If  you  take  the  long 
th   with   me  now  I  shall   interpret   it  that  we  are   to  part  no 
more!' 

The  school-mistress  stepped  back  with  a  sudden  movement  as 
if  an  arrow  had  struck  her. 
'Pray  sit  down/  I  said. 

'No,  no,'  she  answered,  softly,  'I  will  take  the  long  i^ath  with 
you.'" 

He  himself  has  asked :     "  Is  there  not  one  little  drawer  in  your 

soul,  my  sweet  reader,  which  no  hand  but  yours  has  ever  opened, 

and  which  none  that  have  known  you  seem  to  have  suspected?" 

Is  this,  then,  his  secret  drawer,   or  are  these  only  idle  sur- 

misings? 
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WORKS. 


Class  Poem, 
Forgotten  Ages, 
The  Dorchester  Giants, 
Evening  by  a  Tailor, 
The  Height  of  the  Kidiculous, 
Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay, 
Old  Ironsides, 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 
The  Guardian  Angel, 
Soundings  from  the  Atlantic, 
Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals, 
One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe, 
Hunt  after  the  Captain, 
Songs  in  Many  Seasons, 
The  Chambered  Nautilus  (Autocrat), 
Essays, 

Poem  for  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  Pounding  Harvard  College, 


Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life, 

The  Spectre  Pig, 

The  Last  Leaf, 

The  Treadmill  Song, 

The  September  Gale, 

Astroea, 

Never  or  Now, 

The  Iron  Gate, 

Urania, 

Elsie  Yen ner, 

My  Aunt. 

A  Mortal  Antipathy, 

Songs  in  Many  Keys, 

The  Voiceless, 

Sun  and  Shadow, 

The  Moral  Bully, 

One-HossShay, 

Over  the  Tea  Cups, 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


MEDICAL  WORKS   AND  LECTURES. 


Lectures  on  Homoeopathy  and  its  Kin- 
dred Delusions, 
Report  on  Medical  Literature, 
Transactions, 
Address  at  Opening  of  New  Medical  College, 


Currents  and  Counter-Currents, 
Border  Lines  in  Some  Provinces  of  Medi- 
cal Science, 
Medical  Essays, 
Farewell  Address  to  Medical  Students. 


HISTORICAL,   RECREATIONS. 

1,  Where  is  the  '^Cradle  of  Liberty  ^^? 

2,  Name  the  five  leading  ivars  of  America? 

3,  State  the  causes  leading  to  each. 

4,  Natne   a   noted    commander    taking   i>«r*    in    each   of 

these  wars. 

5,  Give  int^ident  tvhich  made  him  f amyous. 

6,  In  what  battle  tvas  ^^ Betty  Stark^^  the  tvatchword? 

7,  Was   Washington  ever  wounded  in  battle? 

8,  Who  said  *^I  would  rather  be  right  tlum  President''? 

9,  How  many  expeditions  have  been  made  into  Canada? 
10.  Name  the  greatest  statesmen  this   country   has  prO' 

duced. 


HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE/ 

LITCHFORD,    CONN.  ()^    ^        -       -n 

1812.  <^        Madison. 

No  living  writer  goes  bej-ond  iier  in  ability  as  a  mere  story-teller. "—/o/i?i  S.  Hart,  Ameri- 
in  Literature. 

"  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  merit  of  the  book  ( Uncle  Tom's  Cabin)  is  perhaps  not 
great,  either  as  to  style  or  construction.''— Hiivthorne  &  Lemmon's  American  Literature. 

"  Mrs.  Stowe  is  unquestionably  a  woman  of  genius.  -  -  Quickness,  shrewdness,  energy, 
intensity,  may,  and  frequently  do  accompany,  but  do  not  constitute  genius.  -  '•'■  The 
genius  of  Mrs.  Stowe  is  of  that  kind  which  instinctively  addresses  itself  to  the  affections ; 
and  though  most  at  home  with  the  gentler,  it  can  be  yet  fearlessly  familiar  with  the  fiercest 
passions  which  can  agitate  and  rend  the  human  hreeLSt." —Blackwood  Magazine. 

Harriet  Elizabeth  was  the  most  gifted  of  all  the  remarkable 
children  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  eminent  New  England 
divine,  unless  we  except  Henry  Ward  Beecher  a  younger  brother. 
She  was  the  seventh  of  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  were 
l^mithors.  The  mother  died  when  Harriet  was  five  years  old;  and 
left  among  the  younger  children  a  baby  brother  who  afterwards 
became  the  well-known  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Harriet  went  to  live  with  an  aunt,  but  when  her  father  married 
again  she  returned  home.  At  first  she  could  not  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  felt  herself  greatly  injured. 
She  said  to  the  new  mother  one  day,  "Because  you  have  come 
and  married  my  father,  when  I  am  big  enough  1  am  going  to 
marry  yours.'^  She  had  always  been  a  precocious  child.  It  was 
said  that  when  she  was  only  five  she  was  a  fluent  reader,  and  at 
sev^en  was  an  advanced  pupil  in  Mr.  John   P.  Brace's  school. 

Ilr.  Brace  was  a  celebrated  educator  of  that  time  who  had  charge 
f  the  Seminary  at  Litchfield,  and  it  was  there  at  twelve  that 
re  find  her  writing  a  composition  on  the  subject,  "Can  the 
mmortality  of  the  Soul  be  proved  by  Light  of  Nature?'' 
["hink  of  such  a  subject  for  such  an  immature  mind!  She  her- 
self gives  us  an  account  of  how  the  success  of  this  youthful 
ffort  filled   her   heart  with  joy.     "  I  remember  the  scene,  to 

*  See  illustration.  511 
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me  so  eventful.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  all  the  literati  of 
Litchfield.  Before  them  our  compositions  were  read  aloud. 
When  mine  was  read,  I  noticed  that  father,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  right  of  Mr.  Brace,  brightened,  and  looked  interested,  and 
at  the  close  I  heard  him  say,  'Who  wrote  that  composition?' 
'Your  daughter,  sir,'  was  the  answer.  It  was  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  life.  There  was  no  mistaking  father's  face  when 
he  was  pleased,  and  to  have  interested  him  was  past  all  juvenile 
triumphs." 

While  teachabk  and  docile  Harriet  was  a  ''very  pickle  of  a 
girl,"  and  among  her  mischievous  pranks  it  is  related  that  she 
once  beguiled  her  brothers  and  sisters  into  eating  a  bagful  of 
rare  tulip  bulbs,  telling  them  they  were  a  "delicious  sort" 
of  onion. 

At  fifteen  years  she  assumed  the  responsibitities  of  a  teacher^ 
assisting  her  sister  Catherine  in  the  Seminary  at  Hartford.  She 
was  twenty-four  when  she  married  Rev.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe,  a 
professor  in  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary  and  an  author  of 
note.  She  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  add  to  her  husband's  salary 
by  writing  sketches  for  periodicals  and  Sunday-School  books. 
She  wrote  at  a  disadvantage  for  she  was  fettered  by  the  care  of 
young  children  and  her  household  work.  Literature  and  house- 
work go  very  bunglingly  together;  so  she  found  it,  for  fre- 
quently the  domestic  machinery  was  forgotten  in  the  process  of 
composing,  and  the  oven  would  have  to  be  reheated  and  the 
manuscript  thrust  aside,  until  loaves  and  joints  and  puddings  and 
pies  received  their  proper  attention. 

The  first  story  she  ever  wrote  was  Uncle  Lot,  and  she  has  always 
said  that  it  was  her  best.  It  is  a  story  of  New  England  life,  and 
was  published  in  the  '*  May  Flower."  It  was  written  for  a  lit- 
erary circle  "Semicolon"  which  met  every  week  at  her  Uncle 
Foote's  house.  Judge  Hall  was  present  when  it  was  read,  and 
being  greatly  pleased  with  it  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  puhlisli  it  in  his  monthly  magazine.  But  nothing  tliat  she  ever 
wrote  before  or  since  has  equalled  her  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     While 
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living  in  Cinciiiaati  she  visited  Kentucky  and  there  saw  much 
of  life  among  the  slaves, — not  life  as  it  was  in  Southern  homes 
or  on  Southern  plantations,  but  rather  life  as  it  was  with  negro 
traders.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  abhorrent  to  her  before; 
it  became  doubly  so  now.  She  opened  her  house  to  negro  chil- 
dren whom  she  taught  with  her  own.  One  of  her  scholars  was 
arrested  and  claimed  by  his  master  in  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Stowe 
hid  him  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  finding  she  could  not 
evade  the  law  longer,  interested  herself  in  buying  his  freedom. 

Her  husband  was  professor  in  Bowdoin  College,  and  thus  she 
came  in  contact  with  the  leading  minds  of  New  England.  Aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation,  and  so 
very  naturally  she  thought  much  and  talked  much  on  this  sub- 
iect  with  her  New  England  friends. 

Dr.  Bailey,  the  editor  of  an  anti-slavery  paper  "  The  National 
Era/'  invited  her  to  write  a  serial  for  him.  She  consulted  with 
her  brother  Henry  and  he  advised  her  to  try  it.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin.  The  chapters  written  during 
the  day  were  read  aloud  to  the  family  at  night.  Frequently 
her  overstrained  eyes  would  compel  her  to  omit  the  articles  from 
several  issues  of  the  "Era,''  and  both  author  and  editor  were 
overwhelmed  with  repeated  and  impatient  demands  for  its  re- 
appearance. When  the  story  ended  Mrs.  Stowe  was  completely 
exhausted  and  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  several  days.  It  was 
afterwards  issued  in  book  form  and  Mr.  Jewett  of  the  firm  that 
published  it  asked  her  husband  what  his  wife  expected  for  the  first 

Iayment.     His  reply   was,  "  If  the  book  will  afford   Harriet  a 
lack  silk  gown,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  her."     To  his  as- 
juishment   and    delight  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
anded  to  him  payable  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  order. 
This   book   has  been  translated  into    nineteen   or  more  lan- 
■       guages,  and  has  been  read  by  a  larger  number  of  persons  than 
any  book  that  has  been  written  in  the  present  century.     It  con- 
tributed   more    than  any  other  one  thing  to   the  abolition   of 
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slavery,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  causing  the  Civil  War. 
"By  it  she  lessened,  it  is  true,  much  sufFering;  she  certainly 
caused  a  great  deal.  The  Great  Judge  alone  can  tell  whether  it 
has  been  instrumental  for  more  good  than  evil." 

To  take  an  isolated  case  and  make  it  appear  a  general  one  was 
unfair  to  an  institution  which  had  its  failings.  Other  nations 
obtained  their  ideas  from  this  representation,  and  their  judg- 
ments were  necessarily  biased.  The  book  is  found  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
undoubtedly  sincere  in  all  that  she  wrote.  She  believed  that  she 
was  just  in  all  her  statements.  We  must  give  her  credit  for  a 
conscientious  advocacy  of  a  cause  which  she  thought  righteous; 
but  when  she  lived  to  see  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in  many 
of  her  views  regarding  the  institution  of  slavery,  why  was  she 
not  as  conscientious  in  justifying  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
she  had  most  injured?  By  doing  so  she  could  have  maintained 
that  character  for  conscientiousness  of  purpose  which  was  con- 
ceded to  her  in  the  first  instance.  Let  us  trust  that  she  might 
have  done  this  had  not  her  brilliant  intellect  become  weakened 
by  old  age. 

Her  husband's  health  failed  and  they  bought  a  home  amid  the 
beautiful  orange  groves  of  Florida.  There  they  spent  their 
winters,  and  there  she  was  thrown  in  close  contact  with  the  race 
she  had  idealized.  She  not  only  discovered  its  failings  but  she 
had  revealed  to  her  many  phases  of  life  which  existed  between 
the  owner  and  the  slave  about  which  she  had  never  dreamed  in  her 
far  away  Northern  home.  The  attachment  between  the  former 
owners  and  their  slaves  was  a  revelation  to  her.  Stories  of  their 
happiness  before  the  war  were  related  to  her ;  she  saw  the  miser- 
able condition  of  some  of  them  since  the  war.  She  left  her 
'^ Sunny  Home''  after  Mr.  Stowe's  death,  it  is  said,  on  account 
of  the  depredations  made  by  the  negroes  upon  her  property. 

An  eminent  lawyer  once  said  that  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin  was  to 
him  the  strongest  possible  argument  in  favor  of  slavery.  An 
institution  that  could  produce  the  Christian  fidelity  of  "  Uncle 
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Tom/'  the  faithful  tenderness  of  "  Aunt  Chloe,"  and  the  patience 
and  love  of  "Eva's  mammy''  must  be  indeed  a  grand  one. 
Where  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  can  parallel  cases  be 
found?  Where  is  the  free  and  open  cheerfulness  of  the  slave, 
the  song  and  the  dance  expressive  of  his  pure  happiness?  Sur- 
liness and  reserve  have  taken  their  place.  If  happiness  were  the 
■end  and  object  of  freedom  the  negroes  have  not  gained  by  the 
change.  Crimes  are  tenfold  more  numerous,  and  some  never 
heard  of  before  the  war  are  common  now.  Consumption  and 
lunacy,  rarely  known  among  them  then,  are  very  prevalent 
maladies  now.  Has  Mrs.  Stowe  ever  tried  to  realize  what  her 
book  has  been  a  factor  in  bringing  about?  Has  she  ever  com- 
pared the  rare  and  occasional  horrors  of  slave  days  with  the 
many  brave  men  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  that  were  mutilated 
in  the  struggle  for  States  Rights?  The  negro  has  not  been 
freed;  it  is  the  South  that  is  freed  from  the  burden  of  slavery — a 
result  which  doubtless  is  the  mysterious  working  of  Providence. 

True  it  is  that  no  book  ever  published  has  had  the  same 
success,  and  it  is  stated  that  three  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  four  years,  and  the  sales  continue  still  almost  unabated. 
The  authorship  was  attributed  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who 
laughingly  said  he  was  forced  to  write  his  novel  Noriuood  before 
he  could  stop  the  scandalous  story. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  Minister's  Wooing  is  considered  her  next  best 
story.  From  a  literary  standpoint  it  really  is  superior  to  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  Gladstone's  criticism  was:  "I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  charming  pictures  of  Puritan  life  possible." 

Little  Foxes  is  a  very  striking  representation  of  the  little  vex- 
ations and  the  petty  trials  that  beset  us  in  every-day  life — the 
^Mittle  foxes  that  spoil  the  vine,  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes." 
It  is  a  perfect  picture  of  New  England  life,  but  the  foxes  are 
found  in  every  household,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  story 
to  the  end  our  sympathy  is  enlisted.  The  pet  foxes  of  good 
people  are  fault-finding^  intolerance,  reticence,  irritability,  exact- 
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ingness,  discourtesy j  self-will,  while  fretfidness  and  grumbling  come 
in  as  specific  ones. 

Mrs.  Stowe  says  very  truly:  "I  do  not  think  that  it  makes 
family  life  more  sincere,  or  any  more  honest,  to  have  members 
of  a  domestic  circle  feel  a  freedom  to  blurt  out  into  each  others 
faces,  without  thought  or  care,  all  the  disagreeable  things  that 
occur  to  them,  as  for  example:  ^How  horridly  you  look  this 
morning;'  Svhat  makes  you  wear  such  a  dreadfully  unbecoming 
dress?'  How  much  more  we  might  make  of  our  family  life,  of 
our  friendships,  if  every  secret  thought  of  love  blossomed  into 
a  deed.'' 

She  wrote  The  True  Story  of  Lady  Byron^s  Life,  which  de- 
tracted from  rather  than  added  to  her  fame. 

After  her  return  from  Europe  in  1853  she  wrote  Sunny  Mem- 
ories in  Foreign  Lands. 

Her  home  now  is  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for  many  years  past 
her  pen  has  been  idle.  She  is  growing  old,  and,  while  her  health 
is  almost  perfect  and  her  strength  scarcely  impaired,  her  intellect 
is  a  wreck.  Like  Swift,  she  ^'is  dying  at  the  top."  She  has  few 
wrinkles  and  is  very  active — really  seems  fifty  instead  of  eighty- 
two.  She  lives  with  her  twin  daughters,  both  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried. Her  son  Rev.  Charles  Stowe,  a  Congregational  minister,, 
has  all  the  materials  for  her  biography,  and  to  him  alone  has 
she  delegated  the  task  of  writing  it. 

In  1887  she  was  invited  to  become  an  honorary  member  of 
the  "Authors'  Club"  in  New  York — women  never  being  asked 
to  be  active  members.  She  is  a  genuine  New  Englander,  and 
has  a  keen  sense  of  Yankee  humor  and  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  old-fashioned  ways,  which  she  has  portrayed  with  a  sure  and 
sympathetic  hand.  The  great  charm  of  her  novels  lies  in  her 
portrayal  of  human  nature. 
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Her  works  are: 

Uncle  Lot, 

The  Minister's  Wooing, 

Dred,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp, 

A  History  of  the  Byron  Controversy, 

•Our  Charley  and  What  to  Do  with  Him, 

Agnes  of  Sorrento, 

The  Ravages  of  a  Carpet, 

House  and  Home  Papers, 

Stories  about  Our  Dogs, 

Queer  Little  People, 

The  Chimney  Corner, 

The  American  Woman's  Home, 

Pink  and  White  Tyranny, 

My  Wife  and  I, 

Betty  Bright  Idea,  and  Other  Tales, 

Footsteps  of  the  Master, 

Poganuc  People, 

■Golden  Fruit  in  Silver  Baskets, 

Oldtown  Folks, 

A  Peep  into 


Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands, 
The  True  Story  of  Lady  Byron's  Life, 
Geography  for  my  Children, 
The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island, 
Reply  on  Behalf  of  the  Women  of  Amer- 
ica, 
Religious  Poems, 
Little  Foxes, 

Daisy's  First  Winter  and  Other  Tales, 
Men  of  Our  Times, 
Little  Pussy  Willow, 
Sam  Lawson's  Fireside  Stories, 
Palmetto  Leaves, 
We  and  Our  Neighbors, 
Bible  Heroines, 
A  Dog's  Mission, 

The  Mayflower,  and  Other  Sketches, 
A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 


HISTORICAL    RECREATIONS, 

i.  Name  the  battle  in  tvhich  Washington  reproved  the 
commanding  General,  and  then  rallied  the  troops 
to  battle. 

2,  What  General  rushed  into  battle  without  orders  and 

tvon  it? 

3,  Hoiv  did  a  half-witted  boy  once  save  a  fort  from  cap- 

ture  ? 

4,  What  General  was  taken  prisoner  through  careless- 

ness and  then  released  by  exchange  for  one  captured 
in  the  same  ivay  ? 

5,  What  battle  was  preceded  by  prayer  ? 

6,  In  tvhat   battles   had  the  opposing    Generals  formed 

the  same  plan? 

7,  What  battle  was  fought  and  gained  without  a  com- 

manding officer? 

8,  On  tvhat  mountains  have  battles  been  fought  ? 

9,  What  offt,cer  lost  his  life  by  failing  to  open  a  note? 
10,     Who    ciptured  the    enemy's   vessel   as   his  own  was 

sinking  ? 


RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD. 

HINGHAM,    MASS. 

1825.  John  Quincy  Adams. 

"  No  living  American  man  of  letters  stands  higher  than  Mr.  Stoddard,  or  has  devoted 
himself  to  letters  more  assiduously  than  he."— Hawthorne  &  Lemmon. 

From  a  boy  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  has  been  a  poet.  Some 
men  have  to  wait  for  inspiration,  but  Stoddard  found  poetry  in 
everything  around  him.  He  was  born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  of 
seafaring  ancestors.  He  went  to  New  York  when  he  was  ten 
years  old,  his  father  having  died  and  his  mother  having  married 
again,  and  he  has  lived  in  New  York  ever  since.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  when  young 
worked  to  aid  in  the  support  for  the  family.  He  continued  his 
studies  by  reading  at  night,  and  he  read  from  the  writings  of  the 
best  authors,  especially  the  poets. 

Life  had  few  play  days  for  young  Stoddard.  He  first  worked 
in  a  cotton  factory,  then  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  a  reporter,  a  book- 
keeper, and  finally  became  an  apprentice  to  an  iron  moulder. 
Every  spare  moment  he  would  devote  to  poetry.  He  offered  his 
writings  here  and  there  but  they  were  at  first  refused.  He  tells 
us  in  "Harper's  Magazine''  of  his  experience  with  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  who  was  then  editing  the  "Broadway  Journal." 

"I  was  then,  if  not  a  boy,  a  very  young  man,  and  I  had  a 
weakness  not  wholly  confined  to  very  young  men — I  wrote  verse 
and  thought  it  poetry.  Something  that  I  had  written  assumed 
that  pleasing  form  to  my  deluded  imagination.  It  was  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Flute,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  now  that  I  was  fresh 
from  the  reading  of  Keats,  for  I  particularly  admired  his  ^Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  sent  my  ode  to  the 
'Broadway  Journal,'  I  presume  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  Esq.,  and  waited  with  fear  and  trembling.  One  week,, 
two  weeks  passed  and  it  did  not  appear.     Evidently  the  demand 
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for  odes  was  slack.  When  I  could  bear  my  disappointment  no 
longer,  I  made  time  to  take  a  long  walk  to  the  office  of  the 
*^ Broadway  Journal"  in  Clinton  Hall,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Poe. 
He  was  not  in.  ^ Might  I  inquire  where  he  lived?'  I  was 
directed  to  a  street  and  number,  that  I  have  forgotten,  but  it  was 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  I  think  in  East  Broadway,  near 
Clinton — a  neighborhood  now  given  up  to  sundry  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  I  knocked  at  the  street  door,  and  was  presently 
shown  up  to  E|^'s  apartments  on  the  second  or  third  floor.  He 
received  me  kindly.  I  told  ray  errand,  and  he  promised  my  ode 
should  be  printed  next  week.  I  was  struck  with  his  polite 
manner  toward  me,  and  with  the  elegance  of  his  appearance. 
He  was  slight  and  pale,  I  saw,  with  large,  luminous  eyes,  and 
was  dressed  in  black.  When  I  quitted  the  room,  I  could  not 
help  but  see  Mrs.  Poe,  who  was  lying  on  a  bed,  apparently 
asleep.  She  too  was  dressed  in  black,  and  was  pale  and  wasted. 
^Poor  lady,'  1  thought,  'she  is  dying  of  consumption.'  I  was 
sad  on  her  account,  but  glad  on  my  own  ;  for  had  I  not  seen  a 
real  live  author,  the  great  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  was  not  my  ode 
to  be  published  at  once  in  his  paper  ? 

I  bought  the  next  issue  of  the  ^Broadway  Journal'  but  my 
ode  was  not  in  it.  It  was  mentioned,  however,  somewhat  in 
this  style,  'We  decline  to  publish  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Flute 
unless  we  can  be  assured  of  its  authenticity'.  I  was  astounded 
as  almost  any  young  gentleman  in  his  teens  would  have  been.  I 
was  indignant  also.  I  made  time  to  take  another  long  walk  to 
the  office  of  the  'Broadway  Journal'  and  asked  again  for  Mr. 
Poe.  I  was  told  that  he  was  out,  but  would  probably  be  in  in 
half  an  hour.  I  sauntered  about  the  park,  heating  myself  in  the 
hot  sun,  and  went  back  at  the  end  of  an  hour. 

Poe  had  returned  and  was  in  his  inner  office.  He  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  asleep,  but  the  publisher  awoke  him.  He  was  in  a 
morose  mood.  'Mr.  Poe,'  I  said,  'I  have  called  to  assure  you 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Ode  to  the  Grecian  FluteJ  He  gave 
me  the  lie  direct,  declared  that  I  never  wrote  it,  and  threatened 
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to  chastise  me  unless  I  left  him  at  once.  I  was  more  indignant 
and  astounded  than  I  was  before,  but  I  left  him  as  desired,  and 
walked  slowly  home,  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies. 
I  did  not  understand  then  why  I  had  been  subjected  to  such  an 
indignity.  I  think  I  can  now.  AVhen  I  came  to  think  the 
matter  over  I  was  rather  flattered  than  otherwise.  Had  not  the 
great  Poe  declared  that  I  did  not  write  a  poem  which  I  knew  I 
had?     What  a  genius  I  must  be! 

I  had  glimpses  of  Poe  afterwards,  but  we  never  spoke.  The 
last  time  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
dreary  autumn  day.  A  heavy  shower  had  come  up  suddenly, 
and  he  was  standing  under  an  awning.  I  had  an  umbrella,  and 
my  impulse  was  to  share  it  with  him  on  his  way  home,  but 
something — certainly  not  unkindness — withheld  me.  I  went 
on  and  left  him  there  in  the  rain,  pale,  shivering,  miserable,  the 
embodiment  of  his  own 

'  Unhappy  master, 
Whom  unmerciful  disaster, 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster.'  " 

Hawthorne  and  Lemmon  in  their  "American  Literature,^'  say: 
"In  Stoddard  the  critic  and  the  creator  are  united.  Probably 
no  living  man  rivals  him  in  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern 
poetry,  and  this  knowledge  does  not  lie  inert  in  his  memory,  but 
is  incorporate  in  his  thoughts,  rendering  his  naturally  sound 
and  wholesome  taste  next  to  infallible  in  questions  of  literary 
judgment.  He  has  applied  this  taste  to  his  own  verse,  leaving 
little  for  other  critics  of  it  to  do.  If  anything,  he  has  been  too 
remorseless;  sometimes  nothing  but  the  naked  conception  seems 
to  be  left.  Yet  in  his  severity  he  never  forgets  beauty :  he  both 
remembers  it  and  understands  it,  as  his  Hymn  to  the  Beautiful 
sufficiently  testifies.  He  finds  it  everywhere,  and  his  words  are 
transfigured  with  its  spirit. 

No  poet  has  written  of  nature  more  delightfully  or  from  more 
loving  observation  than  Stoddard.  His  pictures  of  it  are  more 
than  accurate  :  they  are  bathed  in  a  fairy  atmosphere,  they  in- 
terpret the  soul  beneath  the  substance." 
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Stoddard  became  quite  intimate  with  Bayard  Taylor  and  other 
literary  young  men.  He  issued  a  volume  of  poems,  youthful 
verses,  called  Footprints,  which  he  suppressed  afterwards.  Writ- 
ng  for  meat  and  bread  became  such  drudgery  to  him  that  he 
iccepted  a  position  in  the  custom  house  oiFered  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  From  this  he  became  confidential  clerk  to  General 
McClellan  in  the  dock  department,  city  librarian  in  New  York, 
and  literary  reviewer  on  the  "New  York  World,"  and  later  he 
held  the  same  position  on  the  "  Mail  and  Express."  His  Ad- 
ventures in  Fairy  Land  for  young  people  was  published  in  1853. 
This  was  followed  by  other  children's  stories. 

His  wife  Elizabeth  Barstow  was  born  in  Mattapoisett, 
Mass.,  1823,  and  at  tw^enty-eight  married  her  poet  husband. 
She  too  became  inspired  with  poetic  fire  and  sent  various  con- 
tributions to  the  magazines.  Her  poetry  though  not  understood 
by  the  average  reader,  contains  a  central  idea,  and  is  considered 
truly  poetic.     She  is  better  known,  however,  by  her  prose. 

In  1862  she  published  a  novel  The  Morgesons  and  later  Two 
Men,  and  Temple  House,  none  of  which  attracted  very  much  at- 
tention at  first  and  soon  all  were  out  of  print;  but  they  were 
beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 
So  well  did  they  illustrate  New  England  character  and  scenery, 
that  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  present  day  called  for  a  reprint 
of  them. 

Her  last  work  is  a  story  for  young  folks,  Lolly  Dink^s  Doings. 

Stoddard  has  become  very  impatient  of  late  years  at  the  many 
misrepresentations  of  him.  He  wrote  to  Edward  Bok:  "I 
would  like  to  have  my  little  say  about  a  certain  man  or 
woman  (I  know^  not)  who  is  continually  writing  me  up  as  if  I 
were  at  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Recently  this  person  has  become 
so  garrulous  that  I  think  it  is  time  somebody  else  should  have 
something  to  say.  This  last  report  makes  me  out  first,  as  being 
so  blind  that  '  I  require  the  assistance  of  some  one  in  going  from 
place  to  place.'  This  is  not  so.  It  is  true  that  my  sight  has  not 
been  so  good  since  the  removal  of  a  cataract  on  one  of  my  eyes 
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as  before,  but  this  person  exaggerates  and  lies  most  shamefully. 
Then  I  am  made  out  as  being  thin,  with  stooping  shoulders,  and 
my  clothes  ill-fitting  me,  shuffling  along  the  street  like  a  fool. 
All  this  is  rubbish,  pure  and  simple.  Then  I  throw  vitriolic 
eloquence  to  any  literary  beginner  who  writes  to  me.  Bah  !  1 
get  one  hundred  such  effusions  in  a  week.  Don't  get  ten.  My 
wife  and  I  ^give  Sunday  receptions.'  We  don't.  I  am  always 
*seen  at  the  theatres  on  first  nights.'  Never  was  or  will  be  a 
^first-nighter.'  ^ Books  are  piled  up  all  over  the  house  from  the 
basement  up!'  Our  house  has  no  basement.  'These  books  were 
picked  up  abroad!'  Never  been  abroad;  don't  want  to  go.  All 
this  stuff  is  getting  tiresome  to  me.  Whatever  interest  the 
public  may  have  in  my  welfare,  I  wish  they  would  disbelieve  all 
these  stories.  They  are  trying  to  my  family,  my  friends,  and  to 
yours  sincerely,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

His  works  are : 

Town  and  Country,  The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 

Poems  (1852),  The  Children  in  the  Wood, 

Bric-a-Brac  Series— (  Ed,  10  volumes),  Songs  of  Summer, 

The  King's  Bell,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Horatian  Ode, 

The  Book  of  the  East,  The  Lion's  Cub, 

Poems  (1880),  A  Century  After;   Picturesque  Glimpses  of 

Anecdote  Biography  of  Percy  Bysshe  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania, 

Shelley  (  Ed.),  William  C.  Bryant, 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow;  a  Med-  Travels  and  Books  of  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
ley  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Ed.),  boldt, 

Putnam  the  Brave,  The   Last    Political     Writings    of    General 

The  Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets,  Nathaniel  Lyon, 

John  Guy  Vasser's  Twenty-one  Years  Melodies  and  Madrigals  mostly  from  the  Eng- 

Round  the  World,  lish  Poets, 
The  Late  English  Poets. 


HISTORICAL  RECREATIOXS, 

1.  Who  ivere  the  "  Silver  Greys  ''?    "  The  Hnnkers?'' 

2.  ^^  The  Filibusters? '^    '^  The  Barn-Burners  ? '' 

3.  ^' The  Woolly -Heads  ?  "    ^' The  Free- Soilers?'^ 

4.  '^  The  Know-Nothings ? ''    '^The  Anti-Renters  ?  >' 

5.  The  '' Unionists? '^     ''The  Stalwarts?'' 

6.  What  was  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787? 

7.  What  tvas  the  Hartford    Convention  ? 

8.  What  was  the  ''Fugitive  Slave  Law  ^'? 

9.  IFIiat  is  the  "  Civil  Service  Reform  ''? 
10.  What  ivere  patroon  estates? 


HENRY  ROOTES  JACKSON. 

ATHENS,  GA. 

1820.  James  Monroe. 

WORKS. 

Tallulali,  and  Other  Poems,  Literar3^  Addresses  and  Political 

.  Speeches. 

I  Henry  Rootes  Jackson  was  born  at  Athens,  Ga.,  June  24, 
1820.  His  father,  Henry  Jackson,  LL.D.,  was  the  younger 
brother  and  adopted  son  of  Governor  James  Jackson,  of  historic 
renown.  His  mother,  Martha  Jacqueline  Rootes,  was  of  Vir- 
ginia Rev^olutionary  ancestry,  being  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Reade 
Rootes,  Esq.,  of  Fredericksburg.  Both  his  parents  were  persons 
of  strong  and  decided  character,  with  intellectual  gifts  of  un- 
common power.  Dr.  Jackson  w^as  chosen  by  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Crawford,  Secretary  of  Legation,  when  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
France,  and  remained  in  Paris  with  Mr.  Crawford  until  his  return 
and  then  resided  at  the  French  Court  as  Charge  d'  Aifaires.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  the  most  exalted  character. 
For  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
for  some  time  filled  the  chair  of  a  professor  in  that  institution. 

Henry  Jackson  the  son  of  these  two,  intellectually  and  morally 
endowed  as  they  were,  inherited  not  only  the  mental  powers  but 
the  strength  of  character  which  distinguished  them.  After  a 
thorough  preparation  for  college,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  his 
father,  he  entered  Yale,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  in  1839,  in  a  class  of  unusual  ability. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  settled  in  Savannah,  and  im- 
mediately gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  powerful  mental 
and  moral  attributes  which  distinguished  his  after  years,  and  in- 
sured the  success  which  has  crowned  his  career.  He  rapidly  rose 
in  his  profession  of  the  law  to  its  highest  places,  and  was  Judge 
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of  the  Eastern  Circuit.  It  is  probable  that  the  receipts  from  his 
practice  have  exceeded  those  of  any  American  lawyer  outside  of 
Kew  York.  As  a  soldier  he  has  also  distinguished  himself  in 
two  wars.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  chosen  Colonel  of 
the  Georgia  regiment  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  a  Brigadier- 
Oeneral  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and,  as  usual  with  all  of  his 
race  and  lineage,  was  always  found  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray  in 
every  battle  in  which  his  command  was  engaged.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  a  desperate  and 
bloody  struggle  in  which  both  sides  suffered  severely. 

But  it  is  as  a  lover  of  literature  and  as  an  author  that  General 
Jackson  is  here  presented.  He  early  developed  decided  poetic 
gifts  and  many  fugitive  poems  flowed  naturally  from  his  boyish 
pen  which  have  never  been  preserved.  A  number  of  his  poems, 
howev^er,  were  collected  and  published  in  1850  in  a  volume 
styled  Tallulahj  and  Other  Poems.  The  ones  that  attracted  most 
attention  were  My  Father ^  My  Wife  and  Child,  and  Old  Red 
Hills  of  Georgia.  There  are  many  lines  in  these  poems  ot 
genuine  poetic  merit,  and  they  possess  the  undying  charm  of 
being  true  to  nature.  Since  the  publication  of  this  volume  he 
has  written  short  poems  which  are  not  yet  gathered  in  book 
form. 

His  political  papers  and  speeches,  especially  those  delivered 
in  the  stirring  times  of  '60  and  '61,  show  great  breadth  of  view 
and  profound  study  of  our  system  of  government.  Many  literary 
addresses  have  been  made  by  him,  all  of  which  possess  rare 
merit.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  a  characteristic 
oration  on  Courage,  delivered  before  the  literary  societies  of  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

General  Jackson  has  twice  represented  this  country  abroad. 
He  was  for  five  years  Minister  to  Austria  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  under  President  Cleveland's  first  administration  he  was  our 
Minister  to  Mexico.  His  diplomatic  correspondence  and  papers 
are  marked  and  distinguished  by  the  same  vigor  of  thought  and 
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pure  and  perspicuous  style  which  characterize  all  his  writings. 
In  1891  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  Young  Men's  Library 
Association  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  upon  the  connection  of  the  South 
with  the  African  slave  trade  which  is  an  historic  argument  of 
great  power.  It  will  probably  be  quoted  by  future  historians  of 
the  Southern  States  as  a  vindication  of  that  section  which  has 
remained  unanswered. 

In  1887  he  was  invited  to  make  an  address  on  the  occasion  of 
President  Davis's  last  appearance  before  the  Southern  people. 
There  General  Jackson  gave  utterance  to  convictions  which  he 
had  held  all  his  life.  These  utterances,  it  seemed,  oiFended  -^ 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who,  smarting  under/X— = 
the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio,  a  defeat  he  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  this  speech  of  General  Jackson  made  before 
the  Thurman  Club  insulting  and  slanderous  charges  against  the 
character  of  General  Jackson.  He  afterwards  acknowledged 
that  he  had  used  language  that  was  harsh  and  bitter,  although 
he  could  not  too  strongly  condemn  the  sectional  spirit  of  the 
speech.  General  Jackson's  friends  were  indignant  at  the  mis- 
representations and  urged  him  to  defend  himself  by  having  the 
entire  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  two  })ublished 
in  a  pamphlet  and  widely  distributed.  The  words  of  General 
Jackson  referred  to  were  such  as  every  true  Southerner  would 
utter  upon  a  similar  occasion,  and  his  loyalty  to  President  Davis 
and  the  cause  he  represented  would  have  been  questioned  had  he 
spoken  otherwise.  But  this  very  loyalty  does  not  hinder  him 
from  being  true  to  the  Union  now.  He  said  in  the  same  speech, 
^^All  hail!  renovated  union  of  sovereign  States  as  planned  by 
the  common  fathers,  who  worked  more  wisely  than  they  knew  ! 
All  hail!  grand  American  republic  of  wheels  within  a  wheel ; 
resplendent  illuminator  of  the  modern  world.  We,  we,  too. 
Confederates,  can  echo  from  our  hearts,  and  re-echo  from  our 
heart  of  hearts  the  patriot  cry  of  Webster  the  great:  ^Thanks  be 
to  God  that  I,  I,  too,  am  an  American  citizen.'" 
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His  poem  3Iy  Wife  and  Child  was  written  at  Camargo,  Mexico, 
while  the  Mexican  War  was  in  progress.  How  dear  to  every 
Georgian's  heart  is  the  poem,  The  Red  Hills  of  Georgia! 


"  The  red  old  hills  of  Georgia! 

My  heart  is  on  them  now : 
Where  fed  from  golden  streamlets, 

O'conee's  waters  flow! 
I  love  them  with  devotion. 

Though  washed  so  bleak  and  bare- 
How  can  my  sjMrit  ere  forget 

The  warm  hearts  dwelling  there? 


And  where  upon  their  surface 

Is  heart  to  feeling  dead  ?  — 
And  when  has  needy  stranger 

Gone  from  those  hills  unfed? 
There  bravery  and  kindness 

For  aye  go  hand  and  hand, 
Upon  your  washed  and  naked  hills, 

'  Mv  own,  mv  native  land  ! '  " 


HISTORICAL  RECREATIONS. 

1,  Who    ivas     President    tvhen    the    Constitution    was 

fiilojHed  ? 

2,  What  Presidents  were  military  men? 

3,  Why  did  not  Clay,  Webster  or  Calhoun  becofne  Presi- 

dent? 

4,  What    President   tvas    called   '^  The   Sage    of    Monti- 

cello''? 

5.  On  what  issue  tvas  Polk  elected  President? 

6.  Contrast  John  Qnincy  Adams  and  Andreiv  Jackson, 

7.  What  President  was  impeached? 

8.  From  tvhat  States  have  the  Presidents  been  elected  p" 
.9.     What  President  came  to  Washington  in  disguise? 

10,     What  President  introduced  '^  rotation  in  office  ''? 
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EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 


BOSTON,    MASS. 


1822. 


John  Qiiincv  Adams. 


WORKS. 


^he  Man  without  a  Country, 
The  Rosary, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps, 
Puritan  Politics  in  England  and 

New  England, 
His  Level  Best,  and  Other  Stories, 
In  His  Name, 
Workingmen's    Homes,   Essays, 

and  Stories, 


Philip  Nolan's  Friends, 

The  Bible  and  its  Revision, 

Franklin  in  France, 

Life  of  Washington, 

My  Double  and  how  He  Undid 

Me, 
Margaret  Percival  in  America, 
The  Inghram  Papers, 
—  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten, 
Gone  to  Texas, 


Seven  Spanish  Cities. 

The  boyhood  of  Edward  Everett  Halef  reads  like  a  chapter 
in  one  of  his  own  stories  of  home  life.  There  was  nothing 
miraculous  or  romantic  in  it;  no  prodigious  feats  of  learning, 
no  martyrdom,  and  no  canonization  of  saints. 

His  father  and  mother  were  just  the  kind  of  people  that  he 
holds  up  for  admiration  in  his  books, — full  of  good  sense,  liber- 
ality, and  originality;  controlling  their  children  with  a  secure 
hand,  but  directing  instead  of  driving  them,  and  reasoning  with 
them  instead  of  scolding  them.  Piety  in  that  household  never 
jwore  a  long  face;  benevolence  w^orked  in  deeds  and  not  in  words. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  month  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  the 
)oy  came  home  with  a  report  which  showed  that  he  was  ninth 
In  a  class  of  fifteen;  and   he  dreaded   handing  it  to  his  mother, 

he  thought  she  would  be  displeased  to  find  him  ranking  so 
►w.  "Oh,''  she  said,  "that  is  no  matter.  Probably  the  other 
►oys  are  brighter  than  you.     God  made  them  so,  and  you  cannot 

"See  illustration. 

fThis  sketch  of  the  boyhood  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  copied  in  part  from  "  Boy- 
lood  of  Living  Authors,"  by  W.  H.  Rideing.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  publishers. 
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help  that.  But  the  report  says  that  you  are  among  the  boys  who 
behave  well.     That  you  can  see  to,  and  that  is  all  I  care  about.'' 

The  boy  who  was  born  in  Boston  on  April  3,  1822,  came  of 
a  stock  which  justified  the  expectation  of  a  brilliant  and  useful 
career  for  him.  His  grand-uncle  was  Nathan  Hale,  who,  when 
he  was  led  to  execution  as  a  spy  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  said 
with  his  last  breath:  ^^I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country!"  and  his  uncle  on  his  mother's  side  was 
Edward  Everett  the  orator,  for  whom  he  was  named.  His  father 
was  a  man  who  combined  scholarship  with  activity  in  public 
affairs,  and  it  was  through  his  advocacy  that  the  first  steam  rail- 
way was  built  in  Massachusetts. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  was  sent  to  a  dame  school  while  he  was 
still  an  infant;  but  he  learned  little  there,  and  probably  was  not 
expected  to  learn.  As  the  children  droned  through  their  lessons 
he  sat  quietly  watching  the  motes  of  dust  dancing  in  the  sun- 
beams that  streamed  through  the  blinds,  and  his  greatest  interest 
was  in  making  sand-pies  on  the  floor.  When  he  was  placed 
in  a  big  yellow  chair  in  the  midst  of  the  room  he  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  that  it  was  for  some  misconduct. 

Then  he  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  a  man  who  was  amiable 
but  incompetent,  and  he  gathered  scarcely  more  here  than  he  did 
in  watching  the  sunbeams.  '^A  feather-pillow  sort  of  man  was 
Simple  the  master, — a  good-natured,  innocent  fellow,  who  would 
neither  set  the  bay  on  fire  nor  want  to;  who  could  and  would 
keep  us  out  of  mischief  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  and  would 
never  send  us  home  mad  with  rage,  or  injustice,  or  ambition." 
He  was  sometimes  late  in  coming  to  school,  and  in  order  to  re- 
proach him  Edward  Everett  Hale,  then  a  small  and  audacious 
lad,  marshalled  all  the  boys  in  their  seats  and  had  a  class  out  to 
recite  before  he  arrived.  This  saucy  boy  had  strong  opinions  on 
many  subjects  at  this  early  age,  and  he  put  little  value  on  schools 
and  schoolmasters.  But  he  was  a  great  reader,  and  his  reading 
fertilized  his  mind  as  a  field  is  fertilized  before  the  sower  scatters 
the  seed. 

When  he   was  nine  years  of  age  he   was  sent  to  the  Boston 
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Latin  School,  where  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Hancock,  Edward  Everett  and  Charles  Sumner  had  been  edu- 
cated. It  is  the  oldest  school  in  America,  and  one  of  the  best; 
and  in  it  the  subject  of  our  sketch  made  substantial  progress, 
though  he  seldom  stood  higher  than  ninth  in  a  class  of  fifteen. 
Unlike  most  budding  authors  he  was  fond  of  arithmetic;  and 
another  peculiarity  of  his  was  that  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  see  why  his  opinions  on  matters  of  education  were  not 
treated  with  as  much  consideration  as  the  master's.  "I  had  a 
very  decided  feeling  that  it  was  as  fitting  that  he  should  consult 
me  as  I  him,''  he  says  with  charming  frankness. 

His  father  was  the  editor  of  the  Boston  '^Advertiser,"  and  the 
office  of  that  paper  resembled  a  nursery  to  his  son,  who  like 
William  Dean  Howells,  learned  to  set  type  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  learned  to  read.  He  not  only  mastered  the  mechanical  parts 
of  the  business  of  making  a  newspaper  but  wrote  articles  for 
the  "Advertiser"  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  he  translated  an 
article  from  a  French  paper  for  it  before  he  was  eleven — a  good 
beginning  for  one  who  in  after  life  was  to  fill  in  turn  every  posi- 
tion from  that  of  a  reporter  to  the  much  loftier  one  of  the 
controlling  editor. 

In  1835  he  entered  Harvard  University,  where  Lowell  was 
already  a  student;  and  his  literary  tastes  were  fostered  there  by 
Edward  Tyrrel  Channing,  the  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature,  who  also  taught  Dana,  Story,  Holmes,  Parkman 
and  many  others  who  have  since  made  their  mark  in  authorship. 
Longfellow  was  another  of  the  professors.  "He  came  to  Cam- 
bridge in  our  first  years.  He  was  not  so  much  older  than  we  as 
to   be  distant,  and   was  always  accessible,  friendly  and  sympa- 

^^^etic.     All  poor  teachers  let  the  book  come  between  them  and 

^^Be   pupil.     Great  teachers  never  do;     Longfellow    never  did. 

^^■e  used  to  call  him  'Head,'  which  meant  the  head  of  the  Mod- 

^Sn  Language  Department." 

Hale  was  graduated  in  1839,  and  about  that  time  he  made  the 
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acquaintance  of  two  new  authors  through  their  books.  One  was 
Alfred  Tennyson  and  the  other  John  Ruskin.  The  first  copy  of 
Tennyson  that  fell  into  his  hands  had  been  brought  from  Eng- 
land by  Emerson,  who  was  always  kind  to  young  people,  and 
lent  his  books  freely.  Then  Ruskin  appeared,  and  his  writings 
developed  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  young  student,  and 
gave  him  the  habit  of  a  close  observation  of  nature.  Scarcely 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  book  was  uninteresting  or  unprofit- 
able to  him;  but  he  confesses  that  he  could  not  enjoy  Locke\s 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding j  and  that  he  went  to  sleep 
over  it. 

After  graduation  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek  for  two  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  wrote  articles  and  stories  for  the  papers.  He  is 
equally  distinguished  now  both  as  an  author  and  a  preacher; 
when  he  was  twenty-four  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  he  has 
never  given  it  up.  The  best  of  his  endeavors  have  been  de- 
voted to  it,  and  in  his  life  he  has  been  governed  by  a  principle 
which  he  uttered  before  a  college  society:  "We  professional 
men  must  serve  the  world,  not  like  the  handicraftsman,  for  a 
price  accurately  representing  the  work  done,  but  as  those  who 
deal  with  infinite  values,  and  confer  benefits  as  freely  and  nobly 
as  Nature." 

He  founded  in  1869  ''Old  and  New"  which  was  subsequently 
merged  into  "  Scribner^s  Monthly."  Always  identified  with 
humanitarian  projects,  he  created,  through  the  medium  of  his 
book  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,  clubs  devoted  to  charitable  objects, 
comprising  a  membership  of  fifty  thousand  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
Society,  and  an  extensive  writer  for  its  publications.  He  is  now 
(1894)  the  editor  of  Social  Problems  in  the  "Cosmopolitan." 

His  wife  was  Miss  Emily  Baldwin  Perkins  a  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  They  were  married  in  1852  when  he 
was  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Worcester.  In 
1856  he  moved  to  Boston  where  they  have  since  lived.  It 
was  at  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Hale  that  Mrs.  Fidelia  Heard 
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opened  in  Boston  the  first  kindergarten  founded  in  America 
under  the  plans  of  Frobel  and  Rouge.  She  was  for  years  an 
active  member  of  the  Ladies'  Sunday  School  Commission  which 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  literary  clubs  of  Boston. 


HISTORICAL  BECBEATIONS. 

1,  Why  did  President  Hayes  take  the  oath  of  office  pri~ 

vately  the  day  before  his  j^ublic  inatigitration? 

2,  Why  was  Washington  not  inaugurated  until   April 

30th? 

3,  What  President  was  inaugurated  3Iarch  5th?    Why? 

4,  What  Presidents  met  tragic  deaths  ? 

5,  What  President  jvrote  his  oivn  ^redding  inritations? 

6,  Which  of  the  President's  wives  began  the  levees? 

7,  How    many    times   in  our   history  has   the  House  of 

Hepresentatives    been    called   upon    to    choose    the 
President  ? 

8,  What  was  the  ilifficulty  bettveen    President  Johnson 

and  Congress? 

9,  What  candidate  for  President  fought  a  duel? 

10.    How   many   Democrats    have   been    Presidents    since 
1865? 
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"IK  MARVEL"  (DONALD  G.  MITCHELL). 

NORWICH,   CONN. 

1822.  John  Quincy  Adams. 

WORKS. 

Fresh  Gleanings,  .            The  Battle  Summer, 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  The  Lorgnette, 

Dream  Life,  Fudge  Doings, 

My  Farm  of  Edge  wood,  Seven  Stories, 

Doctor  Johns,  Rural  Studies, 

Pictures  of  Edgewood,  About  Old  Story-Tellers, 

English    Lands,   Letters  and           Wet  Days  at  Edgewood. 
Kings, 

"  His  books  are  characterized  by  a  healthy  sentiment  and  a  delicacy  of  humor  whichi 
pervade  all  of  them,  and  make  them  not  only  instructive  but  also  intensely  interesting.'*" 
—Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.D. 

Of  all  American  authors  we  know  of  none  who  has  so  rauck 
of  boy  feeling  and  boy  experience,  or  who  understands  boy 
nature  so  well  as  Donald  Mitchell.  His  native  place  is  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  where  he  was  born  in  1822.  If  one  wishes  to 
know  and  understand  the  man,  his  books  must  be  read.  In 
them  we  discover  his  tastes,  his  favorite  authors,  his  walks,  his 
employments,  and  his  feelings.  He  has  kept  his  hold  upon  two 
generations  of  readers,  because  he  has  been  so  true  to  human 
nature,  in  his  sympathy  with  childhood,  in  his  sympathy  with 
youths  and  maidens,  so  that  every  story  he  tells  is  the  story 
of  their  own  lives,  and  in  it  they  find  their  hopes,  their  joys, 
and  their  anticipations.  Some  one  has  said  of  them  that  these 
stories  are  to  American  literature  what  a  good  wood  fire  is  on 
a  dreary  day.  They  are  all  warmth  and  cheer  and  light.  There 
are  some  who  do  not  know  Donald  Mitchell,  but  every  one  knows 
"Ik  Marvel.'*  He  wrote  under  this  nom  deplume,  and  many 
for  a  long  time  thought  it  his  real  name.  When  a  small  boy  his 
health  failed  and  he  was  sent  to  live  on  his  grandfather^s  farm. 
It  was  probably  there  that  he  received  his  ideas  of  country  life 
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Avhioh  he  has  so  beautifully  drawn  in  all  his  books.  There  too 
he  became  interested  in  agricultural  matters  and  these  points  were 
brought  out  in  his  books  on  rural  life.  He  says  that  he  prefers 
to  write  on  agricultural  subjects  to  any  other.  He  is  best  known 
:as  author  of  Dream  Life  and  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.  In  the 
preface  of  the  former  he  tells  us,  "A  classmate  of  mine  (now 
holding  high  judicial  position)  took  me  aside  and  warned  me 
^vith  a  very  grave  and  solemn  countenance,  against  being  made  a 
puppet  of  the  publishers.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  to  follow  up 
the  Reveries  with  another  book  in  the  same  vein ;  he  feared  the 
result;  it  was  driving  things  too  hard.  I  listened  gratefully,  but 
— it  must  be  confessed  with  dulled  ears.  In  six  weeks  I  com- 
pleted my  task,  and  going  to  the  publishers  I  threw  my  bundle 
•of  manuscript  upon  the  counter.  ^  What  will  you  give  me  for 
the  lot?'  Mr.  Scribner  took  up  the  budget  smilingly,  and  said, 
*I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  part  with  the  copyright;  but  if  you 
must  have  an  offer  I  will  give  you  four  thousand  dollars.'" 

Mr.  Mitchell  took  Mr.  Scribner's  advice — he  did  not  sell  the 
copyright  and  the  book  has  had  a  sale  beyond  the  Reveries. 

He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1841,  went  to  Europe  in  1844,  trav- 
elled two  years  and  then  studied  law  in  New  York.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  of  that  old  school  of  courtly  American  gentlemen  of 
letters  w^hich  has  done  so  much  for  our  literature. 

He  now  enjoys  a  peace  and  comfort  on  his  New  England  farm 
that  may  well  be  envied  by  tired-out  authors  of  the  present  day. 
He  has  a  comfortable  income  from  his  books,  and  a  profitable 
lecture  engagement  so  that  he  need  not  work  unless  he  wishes. 

His  charming  home  is  at  Edgewood,  a  mile  from  New  Haven. 
Long  Island  Sound  stretches  away  in  the  distance,  and  on  the 
swelling  bosom  of  smooth  turf  rests  the  quaint  old  house. 
"  Donald,  Mitchell  the  owner  is  short  of  stature,  with  ruddy, 
tinted  skin,  twinkling  eyes,  a  face  old  only  in  not  being  young, 
and  breaking  constantly  into  \vhole  bunches  of  smiles, — the  fac- 
simile of  a  happy  Scotch  farmer." 

In   1848  Mr.  Mitchell  returned  to  Europe.     It  was  in  that 
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same  year  that  he  published  Fresh  Gleanings  his  first  work.  la 
1850  he  married  Miss  Mary  Priiigle,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  She 
is  the  great-granddaughter  of  Rebecca  Motte,  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Wm.  Alston,  and  daughter  of  Wm.  B.  Pringle.  In 
1854  Mr.  Mitchell  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  at 
Venice,  and  on  his  return  he  purchased  the  farm  at  Edgewood. 
He  has  ten  children — one,  a  married  daughter  lives  in  Chicago; 
a  daughter  aud  son  liv^e  in  New  York;  one  son  is  in  business  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  one  daughter  associated  with  Mrs. 
Piatt  teaches  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  All  are  strong  and  like  helpful 
employment. 


HISTORICAL   RECREATIONS. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  FarragtiVs  most  celebrated  exploits 

2.  Why  was  Stonewall  Jackson  so  called?  r{) &0    ^J-    ^ 

3.  What  treaties  are  celebrated  in  otir  Jiistori/ r-^^^fj^ycA^  ^  ji 

4.  Xame    the    difficulties    which    have    arisen     between 

Euffhtnd  and  America,  j(^j^,^^^ . )   ^  I  V" 

5.  Whdt  was  the  ^' W'dmot  Proviso''  ? 

6*.    Has  a  State  any  right  to  coin  moneyfJ^lyO^^ 

r.     iritere  is  the  ''Key  to  the  Bastlle^YfT^     jMvK^^i 

8,  For  how  many  years   was  Netv   York   the  capital  of 

the  United  States?  ^^^Cyi^C^^^iAy^ 

9.  When  and  why  was   it  c7(jfinged  to  Philadelphia  and 

afterwards  to  Washington? 
10.     What  constitutes  citizenship  in  the  United  States? 
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RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON 


HANCOCK  COUNTY,   GA. 


1822. 


John  Quincy  Adams. 


WORKS. 


\ 


Dukesborough  Tales, 

Old  Mark  Langston, 

Ogeechee  Cross  Firings, 

Mr.   Absalom    Billingslea,    and 

Other  Georgia  Folk, 
Two  Gray  Tourists, 
Widow  Guthrie, 
The  Primes  and  their  Neighbors, 
Studies,  Literary  and  Social, 


Mr.  Fortner's  Marital  Claims, 
and  Other  Stories, 

Mr.  Billy  Downs  and  His  Like, 

History  of  English  Literature 
(Assisted  by  Wm.  Hand 
Browne), 

Biography  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Stephens, 

Pearce  Amerson's  Will. 


Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  both  of  whose  parents  were 
nativ^es  of  Charlotte  County  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  was  born 
in  Hancock  County,  Ga.,  March  8,  1822.  His  father,  like 
most  Georgians  of  that  day,  was  a  planter,  and  the  early  days  of 
the  son  were  spent  upon  the  plantation.  There  the  friendly 
associations  with  the  plain  country  folk,  and  the  kind  relations 
between  the  master  and  the  slaves  gave  him  the  impressions 
which  in  after-life  determined  the  character  of  his  writings. 

Ho  had  a  bright  and  happy  childhood  which,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  he  once  described  thus:  "I  was  rather  weak  in  bodily 
health,  and  very  slow  in  bodily  growth,  yet  my  childhood  was 
unmixedly  blest.  The  life  led  on  plantations  was  happier  than  I 
have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  Between  whites  and  blacks  were 
entire  trust  and  very  warm  aifection.  With  the  negro  children 
I  played  as  heartily  at  home  as  when  at  school  I  played  with  my 
mates.  The  aifection  between  owners  and  slaves  was  not  far 
below  that  among  whites  in  the  same  families.  At  every  death 
all  wept  because  one  very  dear  had  departed.  Remembering  these 
things  now,  they  seem  so  long  ago!  The  changes  have  been  so 
vast  and  violent.     They  were  permitted   by  God  for  purposes 


*See  illustration. 
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wise,  good  and  jU'St.  I  never  felt  one  single  throb  of  pain  in  the 
sense  of  the  loss  of  my  slaves  as  slaves,  although  that  loss  made 
me  a  poor  man,  after  I  had  been  possessed  of  a  goodly  estate. 
The  world  outside  of  the  slavery  belt  nev^er  did  understand,  and 
many  seemed  never  to  wish  to  understand,  the  relations  between 
the  whites  and  their  slaves. 

In  1873,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
England,  I  met  a  very  intelligent,  cultured  gentleman  who  had 
been  a  leading  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den.  I  remember  his  surprise  when  I  told  him  something  about 
the  discipline  at  the  home  of  my  father;  how  for  thirty  years  the 
<;ook  ^Aunt  Ritter'  kept  the  ^smokehouse'  key  in  which  were 
stored  the  meat,  lard,  salt,  soap,  etc.,  etc.,  for  a  family  of  seventy, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  were  negroes;  how  her  husband  ^ Uncle 
Gilbert'  had  like  custody  of  the  horse  lot  wherein  were  the  sup- 
plies for  the  horses,  mules,  cattle,  swine,  etc.  That  in  the  mansion 
seldom  was  a  door  locked  day  or  night,  except  the  one  k^ading 
into  the  pantry,  a  precaution  needed  not  for  the  negroes,  but  for 
the  white  children  so  prone  to  dip  hands  into  jars  of  sweets. 

I  have  felt  much  concern  for  these  dependents,  so  weak,  so 
affectionate,  so  incompetent,  outside  of  help  from  other  races, 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  negro  once  had  one  dear,  faith- 
ful, strong  friend.  This  was  bis  master.  Rent  from  him,  it  is 
interesting  and  sad  to  speculate  what  his  destiny  is  to  be.  Yet 
he,  as  his  old  master  was,  is  under  the  eye  of  God.  Family 
affections,  in  which  he  had  a  part,  must  disappear  after  another, 
generation  when  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  of  the  masters  and 
their  slaves  have  departed  from  this  life.  It  would  be  a  great 
wrong  for  the  descendant  of  one  to  maltreat  him  of  the  other, 
who  cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of  being  ever  dependent  upon 
him.  The  negro  is  the  one  child  among  human  races.  An 
adult  he  cannot  grow  to  become.  We  note  how  far  less  happy 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  efforts  in  that  direction  which  have 
been  forced  upon  him.  Yet,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  under  the  eye 
of  God,  who  loves  with  infinite  love  all  his  creatures. 
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Some  time  ago  I  went  to  the  home  place,  and  an  old  negro 
came  eight  miles,  walked  all  the  way,  to  see  me.  He  got  to  the 
house  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  opened  the  shutters 
while  I  was  asleep.  With  a  cry  he  rushed  into  the  room,  ^Oh, 
Massa  Dick!'  We  cried  in  each  other's  arms.  We  had  been 
boys  together.'^ 

For  four  years  "Dick"  Johnston  attended  what  is  known  in 
some  regions  of  the  South  as  the  "old  field  school."  Tlie  Goose- 
Pond  School  one  of  the  stories  in  The  Dukesborough  Tales  is  a 
not  exaggerated  picture  of  one  class  of  these  schools. 

After  this  his  father  moved  to  Crawfordville,  and  then  to 
Powelton  to  give  his  children  the  benefit  of  better  schools  than 
they  could  find  in  the  country.  The  school  at  Powelton  had 
about  one  hundred  pupils,  and  was  well  taught  by  teachers  from 
Vermont  who  were  men  and  women  of  elegant  culture.  There 
E-ichard  Malcolm  and  his  brother  were  prepared  for  college. 

Colonel  Johnston  in  speaking  of  these  old  times  tells  us,  "At 
thirteen  I  was  madly,  hopelessly,  intensely,  bottomlessly  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  of  twenty-six,  one  of  my  teachers.  The  four 
years  that  must  elapse  before  I  was,  according  to  my  notions, 
eligible  to  marry  her,  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  four  thousand 
years  standing  between  me  and  the  consummation  of  my  highest 
earthly  hope.  I  consulted  an  old  bachelor  friend  of  forty,  and 
confided  to  him  the  secret  of  my  passionate  attachment.  He  re- 
ceived the  confidence  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  apparent 
sympathy,  and  advised  me  to  confide  in  my  mother — a  piece  of 
advice  which  I  reliffiouslv  followed.  She  said  with  a  curious 
suppressed  smile,  ^My  son,  I  would   advise  you,  whatever  you 

Ko,  not  to  let  your  father  know  the  state  of  your  affections,  for 
e  would  assuredly  give  you  a  good  thrashing.'" 
The  lover's  hopes  were  soon  dashed  by  this  sweetheart  marry- 
ag  some  one  else.     Colonel  Johnston  makes  use  of  this  inci- 
dent  of  his   boyhood   in    The   Early   Majority  of  Mr.    Thomas 
^— Watts,  another  of  his  Dukesborough  Tales.     Bv  the  way,  Powel- 
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After  leaving  school  he  entered  Mercer  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1841.  He  taught  two  years,  and  then  began  the 
practice  of  law,  first  as  partner  of  Hon.  Eli  H.  Baxter,  afterwards 
of  Hon.  Jarvis  Thomas,  lastly  of  Linton  Stephens,  a  brother 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  For  ten  years  he  continued  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  Circuits  of  Georgia. 
The  scenes  in  the  court-room  were  sometimes  irresistibly 
funny — these  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  supplied  mate- 
rial which  was  afterwards  used  in  his  various  sketches.  '^The 
dialect  of  these  men  became  indelibly  engraven  on  his  mind,  and 
the  cracker  lingo  became  as  familiar  as  his  own  tongue.  These 
simple  unlettered  folk  were  full  of  hardihood  and  loyalty.  They 
did  what  they  pleased  with  the  king's  English,  but  were  true  to 
the  behests  of  honor.  The  men  were  brave  and  the  women 
virtuous,  and  utterly  unlike  the  picture  so  often  drawn  of  the 
'Georgia  Cracker.'" 

In  1844  Colonel  Johnston  married  Miss  Francis  Mansfield, 
who  lived  in  the  same  county  of  Hancock,  but  whose  father  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  was  only  twenty-two,  and  she  was 
fifteen.  Marriages  used  to  be  contracted  at  an  absurdly  early 
period  in  the  Southern  States  due  probably  to  the  climate  which 
caused  early  development,  and  perhaps  to  custom  and  usages. 
There  was  no  waiting  in  those  days  for  the  young  lover  to  get 
"well  established"  in  business,  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  a  wife. 
Housekeeping  then  was  a  very  simple  affair.  If,  as  was  often 
the  case,  the  young  people  were  neighbors,  a  slice  was  taken 
from  each  plantation,  a  modest  house  was  built  by  domestic  car- 
penters, the  home  furnished  from  the  overflow  of  the  two  old 
homesteads,  and  family  servants  well-trained  were  sent  with  the 
young  people,  and  they  and  their  children  grew  up  as  integral 
parts  of  the  household. 

It  was  while  practising  law  that  Colonel  Johnston  received 
three  very  flattering  offers  about  the  same  time.  One  was  to 
become  President  of  Mercer  College,  one  to  be  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  the  other  Professor 
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of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  last  he  ac- 
cepted as  being  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  he  held  that 
position  four  years;  endearing  himself  to  many  life-long  friends 
by  the  charming  simplicity  of  his  manner,  and  the  exquisite 
humor  of  his  conversation.  While  living  in  Athens,  he  wrote  a 
text-book  on  English  Literature,  which,  by  co-operation  with 
Dr.  \Vm.  Hand  Browne,  of  Troy,  was  enlarged  into  a  History  of 
English  Litey-ature  designed  for  advanced  scholars,  as  it  was  crit- 
ical as  well  as  biographical. 

Resigning  his  position  he  moved  to  Hancock  County,  and  or- 
ganized at  Rockby,  his  home,  a  large  school  for  boys,  which  he 
conducted  most  successfully.  In  1867  a  sad  domestic  bereave- 
ment, the  death  of  his  second  daughter  Lucy,  a  lovely  and 
attractive  girl  just  grown,  made  old  places  and  associations 
painful  to  him,  so  he  determined  to  move  his  school  to  Balti- 
more, Md.  Out  of  sixty  pupils,  forty  accompanied  him  from 
l^feeorgia.  He  called  the  new  school  "Pen  Lucy."  The  corner- 
stone of  this  school  was  a  high  sense  of  truth  and  personal 
honor,  and  the  boy  who  did  not  cultivate  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  long  remain  there.  The  teacher  was 
equally  loved  by  young  and  old. 

For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  Colonel  Johnston  has  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  His  first  story  appeared  in  "The 
Southern  Magazine''  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Philemon 
Perch.''  The  merit  of  the  work  received  almost  immediate 
recognition.  No  one  was  so  surprised  as  the  author  himself  at 
the  success  of  his  first  literary  venture. 

The  love  of  old  associations,  old  places,  old  times,  old  friend-, 
ships  shines  through  all  his  work.  A  loving  tender  light  beams 
^^rough  all  his  quaint  humor,  it  plays  over  every  incident,  it 
^^<;adiates  every  homely  detail  of  life  that  he  depicts.  He  says 
he  can't  make  a  woman  mean.  He  tried  to  make  the  leading 
female  character  in  Mark  Langston  so,  but  he  had  to  stop,  for  he 
could  not  forget  the  reverence  due  to  her  femininity,  and  it  was 
just  impossible  for  him  to  be  rough  with  a  woman.     His  own  big 
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heart,  and  warm  loving  nature  is  shown  in  every  character  that 
he  has  drawn.  He  has  his  favorites  in  the  children  of  his 
imagination.  *^Doolana  Lines"  is  his  favorite  among  the  female 
characters,  and  '^Bill  Williams"  among  the  male. 

Of  late  years  in  writing  of  one  of  his  old  University  friends, 
he  said,  "Put  your  arms  around  his  big  old  neck  and  hug  him 
for  me."  None  ever  had  a  truer  or  more  loyal  friend  than 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston;  none  one  more  truly  loved  by  his 
friends. 

His  Pearce  Amerson\3  Will  was  published  in  Lippincott^s 
Magazine  in  1892,  and  to  those  who  lived  in  and  about  Mid- 
way, Ga.,  and  the  places  described  there,  it  was  a  perfect  picture 
— names  of  characters,  of  course,  so  changed  as  not  to  be 
recognized. 


HISTORICAL  RECREATIONS. 

1,  When  were  Maves   first  ititrorluceil  into   the    United 

States?    /  b  ■    ''' 

2.  Why  did  New  England  sell  her  slaves? 
S.     Was   WilUani  Penn  a  slaveholder? }'^ 

4.  How    long  has  it  been  since    Pennsglvania   sold    her  • 

slaves? 

5.  Whfit  did  Benjamin  Franklin  propose  about  slavery? 

6.  What  was  the  line  dividing  the  slave-hpldifig  States 

called? 

7.  Was 

8.  What   was  the  '^ Missouri  Compromised^?    By  whom 

offered? 

9.  What  was  the  ** Fugitive  Slave  Law"*? 
10,     What  was  the  '^ Kansas-Nebraska  Bill''? 


c  was  me  line  aiviaing   zne  siave-npvaifig   iji( 

iied?yyi^  v  '  ^  >-  r  ^^-^^  V>/ '^     »^-uv^--L-. 

it  originally  drawn  for  this  purpose? /i^^) 


LEW  WALLACE  AND  WIFE. 

BROOKVILLE,  IND.— CRAWFORD VII.LE,  IND. 

John  Quiney  Adams. 
1830. 

"  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  many  women— never  with  but  one  man— Lew  Wallace." — 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 

General  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  the  greatest  novel  of  the 
century,  was  born  in  Brookville,  Ind.,  1827.  His  mother  was 
Esther  Test  the  daughter  of  a  judge,  and  a  woman  not  only  of 
great  beauty,  but  of  pronounced  talent.  It  was  evidently  from 
her  that  the  son  inherited  his  fondness  for  art  as  well  as  litera- 
ture. Shedied  when  the  boy  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  but  his 
father  married  again,  and  the  step-mother,  a  woman  of  strong 
mind  and  character,  devoted  herself  faithfully  to  the  training  of 
the  children. 

As  a  boy  Lew  Wallace  was  noted  for  his  dislike  of  text- 
books, and  an  aversion  amounting  to  dread  for  any  mental  labor 
that  called  for  application.  His  father  said  he  had  paid  for 
fourteen  years  of  tuition  for  the  boy,  and  had  only  received  the 
benefit  of  one ;  so  when  at  eighteen  Lew  determined  to  leave 
school  to  become  a  strolling  artist,  the  father's  indignation  was  so 
great  that  he  forced  him  to  study  law  instead.      He  found  this 

ry  hard,  and  very  dull.     Hon.  David  Wallace,  his  father,  was  a 
rominent  lawyer,  and  had  been  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  rep- 
resented his  State  in  Congress,  and  would  have  been  re-elected 

d  he  not  favored  the  appropriation  to  Professor  Morse  for 
constructing  the  telegraph  from  Washington  City  to  Baltimore. 

Lew  Wallace  educated  himself  in  his  own  fashion.  His  fond- 
ness for  good  books  fortunately  guided  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, for  from  childhood  he  was  fond  of  reading.  When  a  boy  he 
spent  much  time  in  the  country  wandering  alone  in  the  woods 
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and  fields  with  a  book  in  his  pocket.  When  not  reading  he 
studied  Nature.  He  had  a  decided  talent  for  art,  and  but  for  the 
greater  fondness  for  literature  would  probably  have  become  re- 
nowned as  an  artist.  He  had  a  faultless  eye  for  color,  and  even 
now  he  amuses  himself  with  brush  and  pencil  and  presents  to  his 
friends  some  interesting  souvenirs  of  his  skill. 

When  war  was  declared  with  Mexico  he  entered  the  army. 
He  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  He 
was  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  while  there 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  The  Fair  God  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  at  irregular  intervals  for  twenty  years.  When  his 
friends  heard  that  he  had  written  a  book,  they  treated  it  as  a 
joke,  but  this  book  brought  him  not  only  fame  but  money. 

When  the  war  ended  he  returned  to  Crawfordville  to  practice 
law.  He  tried  his  pen  on  magazine  articles.  His  brother  tells 
how  his  Buffalo  Hunt  which  appeared  in  "Scribner"  was  written. 
The  editor  asked  for  an  illustrated  article  on  that  subject.  "I 
never  saw  a  buffalo  in  my  life,'*  he  said  upon  reading  this  letter, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  county  fair 
not  far  away  from  his  home,  and  among  the  animals  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  menagerie  was  a  buffalo.  Immediately  he  ar- 
ranged to  go  to  the  fair.  He  found  upon  arriving  there,  in  a 
portable  pen,  a  lean  demoralized  buffalo,  about  the  size  of  a  six 
month's  calf.  All  day  long  the  artist  stood  by  the  pen,  sketching 
imaginary  buffaloes.  He  idealized  that  poor  calf  in  every 
imaginable  way.  He  pictured  a  gigantic  buffalo  dashing  over 
the  prairie,  pursued  by  Indians  on  horseback,  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  dust,  hurling  javelins  at  their  prey.  He  sketched  the  buffalo 
leaping  the  broad  chasm  at  which  the  horses  recoiled  in  terror. 
"Two  months  afterwards,"  his  brother  said,  "I  picked  up  ^Scrib- 
ner'  and  saw  A  Buffalo  Hunt  by  Lew  Wallace,  and  I  knew  that 
the  only  buffalo  he  had  ever  seen  or  hunted  was  done  to  death 
with  a  crayon  at  that  County  Fair  in  Rockville.'^ 

He  met  in  Crawfordville  Miss  Susan  Elston  whom  he  mar- 
ried.    She  is  herself  gifted  as  a  writer  and  is  a  lover  of  books. 
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Her  husband  is  very  dependent  upon  her  for  supplying  his  little 
personal  needs.  She  is  his  secretary,  his  almanac,  and  his  mem- 
orandum— a  wife  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  She  was  reared 
by  a  Quaker  mother,  who  taught  her  that  it  was  wicked  to  be 
■■■die,  and  her  well-ordered  household  shows  that  she  keeps  this 
precept  in  hourly  practice.  In  all  their  tastes  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  one,  and  though  fame  has  written  his  name  through 
Ben-Hur  in  every  language  in  the  world  that  has  a  literature, 
he  can  never  outgrow  his  wife.  She  writes  in  a  charming  style, 
and  two  of  her  books  have  been  illustrated  by  her  husband.  She 
takes  a  pardonable  pride  in  all  of  his  successes,  and  says  the 
public  has  only  discovered  within  the  past  few  years  what  she 
knew  years  ago. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  '-'War  between  the  States'*  General 
Wallace  entered  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  appointed 
Adjutant-General,  but  previous  to  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and  after- 
wards was  made  Major-General  on  account  of  gallantry  on  the 
field.  He  remained  in  the  army  during  the  entire  war,  and  his 
military  record  was  sufficient  to  have  made  him  a  distinguished 
and  a  prominent  man  had  he  never  written  a  book. 

President  Hayes  appointed  him  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
The  last  half  of  Ben-Hur  was  written  in  the  Governor's  palace 
at  Santa  Fe.  Mrs.  Wallace  in  her  Land  of  the  Pueblos  has  given 
a  graphic  description  of  this  old  palace,  and  we  can  well  under- 

I^tand  how  her  husband  within  these  ancient  and  historic  sur- 
roundings found  inspiration  for  those  closing  chapters  in  his 
poted  book.  In  1888  The  Boyhood  of  Christ  appeared,  and  in 
1889   Commodus,  a  Play. 

Lew  Wallace's  manner  of  writing  is  peculiar.     He  first  writes 

n  a  slate,  so   that  he  can  easily  erase   what  is  wrong;  then  he 

writes  on  soft  paper  with  a  pencil.     He  patiently  goes  over  the 

same  ground  until  he  has  brought  the  expression  of  his  thoughts 

up  to  his  standard  of  excellence.     The  final  copy  is  on  large  un- 
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ruled  paper  ia  violet  ink,  so  exquisitely  done,  that  a  professional 
reader  once  pronounced  his  manuscript  the  finest  ever  sent  hira. 

He  is  a  great  singer.  The  house  fairly  quakes  at  times  with 
"good  old  Ortonville^'  or  some  other  selection  which  might 
wake  a  mummy  from  his  long  years  of  sleep.  He  said  one 
morning  to  a  young  visitor:  "Did  you  hear  sounds  of  melody 
this  morning ?''  "Yes,"  she  said,  "but  I  think  they  should 
more  aptly  be  called  bellowdy."  At  this  the  General  laughed, 
and  admired  rather  than  condemned  the  young  girl  for  her  very 
plain  English. 

General  Wallace  is  courtesy  itself,  and  in  his  home  circle  adds 
to  his  greatness  the  supreme  grace  of  being  amiable.  President 
Garfield  appointed  him  Minister  to  Turkey  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  write  a  novel  dealing  with  the  cus- 
toms of  that  country.  He  became  the  confidential  friend  of 
Abdul  Hamed  II.,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  loaded  him  with 
favors,  and  gave  him  informal  access  to  the  palace  at  all  times. 
The  Sultan  oifered  him  any  position  in  his  court,  army,  or  diplo- 
matic service  which  he  would  choose,  but  when  Cleveland  was 
elected  Wallace  came  back  to  his  home  in  Crawfordville.  On  his 
return  he  delivered  lectures  upon  the  Turks,  their  manners  and 
their  customs,  and  gave  very  successful  readings  from  Ben-Hur. 
It  was  while  at  Constantinople  that  he  gathered  material  for  his 
Prince  of  Tadia. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  very  air  of  Crawfordville  is  condu- 
cive to  literature.  Maurice  Thompson  tells  that  the  only  com- 
plaint he  has  ever  heard  urged  against  it  is  that  by  a  man  from 
Balkinch.  He  said:  "  When  you  see  a  individual  in  Crawford- 
ville a  settin'  onto  a  store  box  an'  er  grindin'  his  terbacker  pow- 
erful stiddy,  an'  lookin'  perticuler  doleful  an'  onery,  ye  may  bet 
at  ye're  close  onto  the  birthday  of  a  pome." 

One  of  the  most  attractive  homes  in  this  "romancing  city"  is 
that  of  General  Wallace.  It  is  situated  on  Wabash  Avenue  in 
the  midst  of  maples  and  beeches,  a  picturesque  vision  to  a  passer- 
by.    In  this  lovely  retreat  the  General  and  his  wife  do  their 
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literary  work.      The  study  is  upstairs,   where  is  an  open  fire,  and 
sunny  windows  filled  with  plants — everything  is   the  perfection 

^^^of  order — not  a  speck  of  dust  anywhere.     Long  before  Ben-Hur 

I^Por  even  The  Fair  God  appeared,  the  exquisite  poem,  The  Patter 
of  Little  Feet  by  his  wife,  had  found  favor  even  in  England.  In- 
deed it  has  been  said  that  ''Mrs.  Wallace  first  ate  of  the  golden 
fruit  hanging  over  the  literary  Edep,  and  then  like  a  true  daugh- 
:er  of  Eve  spoke  of  its  delicious  flavor  to  her  husband,  who  also 
ate  and  fell,"  and  that  we  should  be  ^' truly  thankful  that  there 
is  no  spirit  now  with  a  flaming  sword  to  drive  these  romancers 
out  of  this  Paradise. '^ 

^^P  It  was  while  they  were  living  in  New  Mexico  that  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace wrote  The  Land  of  the  Pueblos,  having  an  opportunity 
then  to  study  the  history  and  legends  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Storied  Sea  came  after  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  There 
a  motherly  tenderness  and  a  womanly  right-mindedness  in 
what  she  says,  whenever  she  speaks  of  the  social  and  domestic 
relations — for  she  treats  love  with  a  sweet  trust  in  the  human 
heart.  The  young  will  be  bettered  by  the  spirit  of  her  writings, 
and  the  mature  will  not  feel  they  have  lost  time  in  their  reading. 
Genevra,  a  Christmas  Story  is  very  good,  one  of  her  best.  She 
has  been  of  great  help  to  her  husband  in  his  work,  and  no  doubt 
her  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Bible  history  had  its 
weight  in  the  story  which  has  thrilled  millions  of  hearts. 

Ben-Hur  is  truly  a  great  book.  Unless  we  except  "Uncle 
Tom's   Cabin''  no   American   novel   has   received    such    notice. 

^^■People  of  all  faiths  and  no  faiths  have  been  interested  in  it. 

The  scene  of  General  Wallace's  last  novel  The  Prince  of  India 
is  laid  in  Constantinople.  The  book  abounds  in  vivid  descrip- 
tions, faithful  portrayals  of  scenery  and  characters,  but  is  not 

^^n^ual  to  Ben-Hur.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  is  possible, 
taken  all  in  all,  to  produce  another  book  equal  to  that.  It  is 
one  of  its  kind  in  literature  and  art  of  execution. 

Criticisms  favorable  and  unfavorable  have  appeared  concerning 
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The  Prince  of  India.  To  know  and  appreciate  the  book  one 
must  read  it  for  himself.  Some  have  questioned  its  religious 
teachings.  Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor  of  Amherst  College, 
a  man  of  learning  and  a  student  of  Oriental  languages  and  cus- 
toms, says,  "Its  predecessor  Ben-Hur  had  for  its  central  figure 
the  form  that  fills  and  dominates  all  time — the  form  of  Christ. 
I  can  imagine  the  author,  as  he  traced  each  page  of  The  Prince 
of  India,  to  have  repeated  to  himself  regretfully,  'To-day  I 
have  an  humbler  theme  than  that,  an  humbler  theme  than  that.' 
And  so  he  had.  What  are  the  shock  of  empire  and  the  clash 
of  physical  forces  compared  with  the  sublimity  of  the  GospePs 
simple  story!  Yet  Ben-Hur ^  marvel  though  it  was,  could 
be  written  by  one  who  had  never  visited  the  East,  never  even 
crossed  the  sea.  It  dealt  with  a  theme  mere  knowledge  of  which 
was  the  common  and  equal  possession  of  each  reader  of  the  Gos- 
pels. But  the  Prince  of  India  required  vastly  different  prepara- 
tion. The  author  was  compelled  not  only  to  live  in  but  to 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  East,  and  comprehend  it,  and  so  make 
it  his  own."  And  again,  "  The  Prince  of  India  challenges  and 
compels  the  admiration  of  the  scholarly  world  for  its  conscien- 
tious accuracy.  No  more  exact  is  the  picture  in  scenic  circum- 
stance and  condition  than  in  its  portraiture  of  the  actors." 

This  criticism  coming  from  Professor  Grosvenor  is  all  the 
more  valuable  when  it  is  known  that  he  spent  many  years  in  Con- 
stantinople and  verifies  the  statements  made.  In  regard  to  the 
religious  teachings  of  the  book  he  says,  "I  defy  any,  whatever 
his  age  or  education,  to  read  this  book  through  and  then  lay  it 
aside  unbenefited  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian,  by  its  perusal.  All 
in  it  is  but  incident  to  the  sublime  lesson — the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  brotherhood  of  man." 
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HISTORICAL  BECBEATIONS. 


8, 

9. 

10. 


What  was  the  ^'  Dred  Scott "  case  ? 

What  decision  was  rendered? 

Who  was  John  Brown?    Describe  his  raid. 

What  tvas  the  result? 

What  is  meant  hif  Abolitionists  ? 

Who  wrote  '^  Uncle  Tom?s  Cabin ''  ? 

Wherein   does   it  do   the  South  and  its  institution   of 

slavery  injustice? 
Whij  did  the  slave-holding  States  secede? 
What  are  ''  States  Bights ''  ? 
What    tvas    the    cause     of    the    ^^  War    between     the 

States^'? 


JOHN  TOWNSEND  TROWBRIDGE. 

ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

1827.  John  Qiiiiicy  Adams^ 

WORKS. 

Farnell's  Folly,  Martin  Meriivale, 

Cudjo's  Cave,  Neighbors'  Wives, 

Neighbor  Jackwood,  Coupon  Bonds, 

The  Drummer  Boy,  The  Silver  Medal, 

His  Own  Master,  Bound   in   Honor;  or  a  Harvest  of 
Young  Joe  and  Other  Boys,  Wild  Oats, 

The  Pocket  Rifle,  The  Jolly  Rover, 

Phil  and  His  Friends,  The  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide-Mill, 

The  Vagabonds,  The  Satinwood  Box, 
The  Three  Scouts. 

John  Townsend  Trowbridge  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1827.  He  was  the  eighth  of  nine  children  and  his  birthplace 
was  a  log  house;  but  bricks  and  mortar  had  nothing  to  do  with 
making  the  man;  it  was  his  mother's  refined  and  devotional 
nature,  and  his  father's  cheerful  disposition  and  art  of  story-tell- 
ing which  moulded  his  character. 

He  lived  the  ordinary  life  of  farm  boys,  went  to  school  six  or 
seven  months  in  the  winter  season,  and  worked  on  the  farm  during 
the  summer.  There  were  books  in  the  house,  and  the  boy 
eagerly  devoured  them.  He  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  learn 
Latin,  French,  and  German,  so  without  a  teacher  he  set  to  work 
and  mastered  these  languages.  Some  idea  of  his  ambition  can 
be  obtained  •  from  this,  though  he  never  breathed  his  dreams  of 
the  future  to  any  one. 

As  a  boy,  though  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  he  was  shy  and  ret- 
icent. While  he  followed  the  plough  he  was  planning  romances 
and  composing  verses,  and  when  the  day's  work  was  over  he 
would  steal  off  to  some  quiet  place  in  a  cold  garret  to  write  them 
out  by  a  rushlight  or  a  cracked  lamp. 
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Parents  can  little  estimate  how  much  the  home  life  determines 
the  future  bent  of  the  minds  of  their  children.  The  father  of 
Trowbridge  was  a  good  musician  and  delighted  in  singing  in 
minstrel  fashion  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  great  and  good. 
Then  too,  he  would  amuse  his  children  in  the  evenings,  when 
gathered  around  the  fireside,  by  telling  bear  and  panther  stories, 
and  would  even  talk  in  rhyme.  These  impressions  always  lasted, 
and  we  see  the  germs  which  resulted  in  giving  to  the  world  one 
of  the  best  writers  of  boys'  stories.  His  boys  seem  to  be  photo- 
graphed from  life,  and  they  act  as  real  boys  would  act.  They  are 
shrewd,  active,  hard-working  fellows  on  the  farm  or  in  a  country 
store,  and  their  struggles  and  adventures  are  just  such  struggles 
and  adventures  as  boys  really  have.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Mr.  Trowbridge  himself  having  been  a  typical  American  boy 
reflected  in  his  characters  his  own  experiences. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  A 
sister  living  in  Du  Page  County,  111.,  sent  for  him  and  it  was 
with  her  that  he  made  his  home,  teaching  school  for  awhile, 
and  then  farming  awhile — but  his  tastes  were  never  satisfied  and 
he  could  put  his  heart  into  nothing  save  his  authorship.  Arti- 
cles were  sent  to  the  papers  and  they  were  accepted.  Accepted 
but  without  pay.  He  simply  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his 
name  in  print;  those  who  have  felt  this  ecstasy  can  sympathize 
with  him,  and  realize  how  much  even  this  meant  to  the  aspiring 
poet. 

A  New  Year^'i  Address  was  the  first  literary  work  for  which  he 
received  any  pay,  and  this  amount,  only  one  dollar  and  a  half, 
convinced  him  that  literature  was  his  proper  vocation.  He  gave 
p  everything  and  set  out  for  New  York  to  earn  a  living  by  his 
pen.  Many  and  many  a  time  he  climbed  the  editorial  stair  with 
a  hopeful  heart,  but  returned  with  a  rejected  manuscript;  and  he 
tells  us,  ^'  I  do  not  remember  that  I  once  lost  hope  in  the  dark- 
est of  these  dark  hours.'' 

Fame,  however,  at  last  knocked  at  his  door  and  the  farm  boy 
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became  distinguished  as  an  author.     His  home  is  at  Arlington^ 
near  Boston. 

As  he  tells  us  in  The  Seeking: 

"  Not  what  we  have  done  avails  us, 
But  what  Ave  do  and  are ; 
We  turn  from  the  deed  that  is  setting, 
And  steer  for  the  rising  star." 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  says  of  Trowbridge,  "If  to  make 
children\s  stories  as  true  to  nature  as  the  stories  which  the  masters 
of  fiction  write  for  children  of  larger  growth  be  an  uncommon 
achievement,  and  one  that  is  worthy  of  wide  recognition,  that 
recognition  should  be  given  to  J.  T.  Trowbridge  for  his  many 
achievements  in  the  difficult  walks  of  literary  life." 


HISTOmCAL  llECREATIONS, 

1.  Who  ivas   President  in  I860? 

2.  Who  were  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  ? 

3.  Why  did  so  muntj  resign? 

4.  Who  succeeded  Buclianan? 

5.  Why  was  the  South  dissatisfied  trifJi  this  election?' 
O.  What  was  the  '^  Emancipation  Proclamation  "  ? 

7.  Who  tras  John  Wilkes  Booth? 

8.  IF  hat  ivas  his  fate  ? 

U,  Who  succeeded  AbraJiam  Lincoln  ? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  ^*  Beconstructiofi^'? 
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EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 


HARTFORD,    CONN. 


1833. 


Jackson. 


WORKS. 


'oems,  Lyric  and  Idyllic  (1860), 

Alice  of  Monmouth  aud  Other 
Poems  (1864), 

The  Blameless  Prince  and  Other 
Poems  (1869), 

ip  Van  Winkle  and  His  Won- 
derful Nap  (1870), 

Gettysburg  (1871), 

Dartmouth  Ode  (1873), 

Victorian  Poets  (1875), 

Octavius    Brooks    Frothingham 
and  the  New  Faith  (1876), 


The  Monument  of  Greeley  (1876), 
Hawthorne    and    Other    Poems 

(1877), 
The  Death  of  Bryant  (1878), 
Meridian,     an     Old     Fashioned 

Poem  (1878), 
Corda  Concordia  (1881), 
The  Raven :  with  a  Comment  on 

the  Poem  (1883), 
Poems:  Collective  or  Household 

Edition  (1884), 
Poets  of  America  (1885). 


Stedman's  poetry— described  unconsciously  in  his  own  words  concerning  another— is 
that  of 

'  The  brave  soul 
Which,  touched  with  fire,  dwells  not  on  whatsoever 

Its  outer  senses  hold  in  their  intent, 
But  sleepless  even  in  sleep,  must  gather  toll 
Of  dreams  which  pass  like  barks  upon  the  river 

And  make  each  vision  Beauty's  instrument; 
That  from  its  own  love  Love's  delight  can  tell, 

And  from  its  own  grief  guess  the  shrouded  sorrow; 
From  its  own  joyousness  of  Joy  can  sing  ; 
That  can  predict  so  well 
From  its  own  dawn  the  lustre  of  to-morrow. 
The  whole  flight  from  the  flutter  of  the  wing.'  "• 

—Charles  F.  Richardson  (American  Literature). 

"  He  alone  moves  hearts  who  has  himself  been  moved."  This 
is  the  keynote  to  Stedman's  success.  We  feel  that  he  knows 
the  human  heart,  has  experienced  its  woes,  its  sorrows,  and  its 
joys,  else  he  could  not  so  truthfully  depict  to  us  its  deepest  emo- 
tions or  tell  us  of  its  unspoken  experiences.  We  find  in  his 
poems  imagination,  beauty,  and  thought,  but,  what  reaches  our 
hearts  more,  we  find  there  also  tenderness,  purity,  and  truth. 

Although  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  his  childhood  was  spent  in 
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Plainfield,  N.  J.,  where  his  mother  lived  until  her  second  mar- 
riage. At  that  time  he  was  six  years  of  age  and  was  sent  to 
Norwich  and  placed  under  his  great-uncle  James\s  care.  Nor- 
wich, the  birthplace  of  Benedict  Arnold,  was  a  historic  town; 
there  old  traditions  were  believed  in,  and  old  customs  observed. 
It  was  just  the  place  for  a  boy,  especially  one  of  an  imagina- 
tive mind  with  a  taste  for  romance. 

"There  were  six  boys  in  the  house  of  James  Stedman,  so 
there  was  no  lack  of  companionship;  and  a  curious  thing  about 
these  six  boys  was  that  they  were  three  pairs  of  brothers,  the 
elder  of  each  pair  being  two  years  the  senior  of  the  younger, 
while  the  respective  ages  of  each  pair  were  alike."  There  was 
not  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  unknown  to  them,  and  many  an 
adventure  they  had.  At  night  they  would  relate  the  day's 
experiences,  and  in  these  adventures  Edmund  Clarence  always 
took  the  lead.  He  was  a  small,  active,  sinewy  little  fellow,  ot 
slender  frame,  very  sensitive  and  impulsive,  and  while  fond  of 
all  outdoor  sports  and  excelling  in  every  physical  exercise,  he 
was  withal  a  good  student  and  invariably  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  class  while  attending  the  Norwich  Academy. 

His  uncle  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  a  just  and  well- 
meaning  man,  but,  except  in  the  love  for  learning,  he  and  the 
boy  committed  to  his  care  had  little  in  common  between  them. 
Edmund  was  constantly  being  misunderstood  and  misjudged. 
He  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  mother,  and  grieved  over  his 
separation  from  her,  and  felt  that  only  her  presence  was  needed 
to  make  him  happy,  and  only  her  mother-heart  could  understand 
where  all  the  world  did  not.  He  was  very  much  like  her  in  his 
tastes,  and  it  was  from  her  that  he  inherited  his  love  for  poets  and 
poetry.  She  encouraged  him  to  rhyme  when  young,  and  placed 
within  his  reach  poems  worthy  of  imitation.  After  she  had  gone 
his  uncle  seemed  not  to  understand  or  care  to  understand. 

In  despair,  one  day  the  boy  left  home.  His  uncle  had  him 
brought  back,  and  anxious  to  impress  the  culprit  with  the  idea 
of  having  committed  an  unparalleled  offence  reprimanded  him 
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^verely  and  asked,  ^'Did  you  ever  hear,  sir,  of  any  great  man 
who  ran  away  from  home  in  his  youth?"  "Yes,  sir,"  the  boy 
still  defiant  and  in  no  way  penitent  replied.  "And  who  was  it, 
pray?"  "Masterman  Ready,''  he  answered.  His  uncle's  sense 
of  humor  was  touched  by  the  effect  Captain  Marry at's  hero  had 
had  upon  the  imaginative  mind  of  his  nephew,  and  he  often  after- 
wards called  him   "Masterman  Ready." 

Stedman's  mother,  Elizabeth  Clementine  Dodge,  was  a  true 
poet,  a  woman  of  beauty,  and  gifted  in  conversation.  After  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  Colonel  Edmund  B.  Stedman,  she 
married  Hon.  William  B.  Kinney,  Minister  to  Turin,  and  thus 
became  separated  from  her  boys.  But  she  had  left  her  impress 
upon  them,  and  we  can  see  from  a  tribute  her  poet  son  paid  to 
her  memory  how  her  image  had  been  engraved  upon  their  youth- 
ful hearts. 


'  She  seemed  an  angel  to  our  infant  eyes ! 
Once  when  the  glorifying  moon  revealed 
Her,  who  at  evening  by  our  pillow  kneeled, 
Soft-voiced  and  golden-haired,  from  holy  skies 
Flown  to  her  loves  on  wings  of  Paradise, — 
We  looked  to  see  the  pinions  half  concealed. 
The  Tuscan  vines  and  olives  will  not  yield 
Her  back  to  me,  who  loved  her  in  this  wise, 
And  since  have  little  known  her,  but  have  grown 
To  see  another  mother  tenderly 
Watch  over  sleeping  children  of  my  own. 
Perchance  the  years  have  changed  her ;  yet  alone 
This  picture  lingers ;  still  she  seems  to  me 
The  fair  young  angel  of  my  infancy." 


^H  Edmund  entered  college  when  not  quite  sixteen  and  on  account 
of  his  frank  cordial  manners,  his  quick  mind  and  warm  sympa- 
thy, he  became  a  general  favorite.  He  excelled  in  English,  and 
took  a  prize  for  his  poem  on  Westminster  Abbey.  Owing  to 
some  impetuosity  that  could  not  brook  restraint  he  was  suspended 
and  did  not  return,  although  years  afterwards  Yale,  proud  of  his 
achievements,  restored  him  to  his  class  of  '53  and  conferred  upon 
him  also  his  A.M.  degree. 

I^ft    The   greatest  safeguard  to  a  young  man   is  to  marry  early. 

^^^"o  have  a  wife  and  children  to  work  for  usually  develops  the 
best  and  truest  part  of  any  man's  nature;  and  so  it  was  with 
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Stedman,  for  before  he  was  twenty  he  had  married  Miss  Laura 
Hyde  Wood  worth  who  has  ever  been  a  helpmeet  to  him,  and  it 
was  of  her  he  wrote  so  beautifully  in  Laura,  My  Darling. 

After  leaving  college  he  became  a  journalist,  editing  first  the 
"Tribune^'  at  Norwich,  and  then  the  '^ Herald'^  at  Winsted, 
Conn.  He  l)ecame  impatient  to  go  to  a  larger  field  of  labor^ 
and  so  moved  to  New  York.  He  had  a  struggle  there  for  many 
years,  glimpses  of  which  are  seen  in  his  poems  Bohemia  and! 
Flood-tide.  His  Diamond  Wedding  a  satirical  poem  about  a  rich 
old  Cuban,  Oviedo,  marrying  a  beautiful  young  bride  who  was 

*'  Led  to  a  silver  bower 
Where  pearls  and  rubies  fell  in  a  shower 
That  would  frighten  Jupiter  Ammon," 

was  too  true  to  be  funny,  and  so  the  father  of  the  bride  thought 
and  challenged  the  poet — but  the  challenge  was  withdrawn  and 
years  afterwards  Mrs.  Oviedo  became  a  great  friend  of  Mr. 
Stedman's  family. 

How  Old  Brown  look  Harper^ s  Ferry  showed  how  fully  the 
writer  sympathized  with  the  Abolitionists  of  that  day.  The 
poem  gained  him  commendation  from  Bayard  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  Emerson.  The  latter  included  it  in  his  ^^  Parnas- 
sus.^' The  success  of  these  two  poems  })rocured  him  an  engage- 
ment on  the  ''New  York  Tribune,"  and  led  him  to  issue  his 
Poems,  Lyric  and  Idyllic  in  1860.  Shortly  afterwards  he  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  New  York  World,''  and  he  was  its 
war  correspondent  in  1861-3,  during  the  earlc  ampaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  1864  he  returned  to  New  York  and, 
giving  up  journalism,  entered  the  banking  business,  in  order 
to  obtain  more  leisure  for  literary  work. 

His  Alice  of  Monmouth,  an  Idyl  of  the  Great  War  appeared  in 
1864,  and  The  Blameless  Prince  and  Other  Poems  in  1869. 

His  articles  on  the  Victorian  Poets  first  appeared  in  the  mag- 
azines, and  afterwards  were  collected  in  book  form.  This  work 
won  him  fame  and  influence.     In  1871  he  read  his  poem  Gettys- 
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>urg  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Then 
followed  his  Death  of  Bryant  before  the  Century  Club,  and  his 
3Ieridian  at  Yale  College,  and  his  Hawthorne  at  Harvard,  and 
his  Corda  Concordia  before  the  Summer  School  of  Philosophy. 
In  1883  reverses  of  fortune  came  and  his  wealth  was  suddenly 

jwept  away,  but  to  one  who  had  written — 

"  Tho\i  who  dost  feel  Life's  vessel  stranded 
Full-length  upon  the  shifting  sand, 
And  hearest  breakers  close  at  hand, 
Be  strong  and  wait !    Nor  let  the  strife 
With  which  the  winds  and  waves  are  rife 
Disturb  that  sacred  inner  life. 
Anon  thou  shalt  regain  the  shore. 
And  walk— though  naked,  maimed  and  sore— 
A  nobler  being  than  before." 

such  a  disaster  could  only  serve  to  make  him  more  heroic.     He 
l^pet  to  work  at  once  to  rebuild  the  fortune  so  rudely  destroyed. 

In  1885  his  Poets  of  America  appeared  and  pa.ssed  at  once 
^^^hrough  several  editions.  In  1890,  assisted  by  Miss  E.  M.  Hutch- 
m^nson,  he  prepared  his  Library  of  American  Literature.  In  the 
spring  of  1891  he  delivered  the  first  course  of  eight  lectures 
before  the  Turnbill  Foundation  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
thus  initiating  the  first  lectureship  on  poetry  in  America,  and  the 
second  in  the  English-speaking  world.  The  subject  was  "  The 
Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry." 

Stedman  would  have  become  famous  as  a  critic,  even  had  he 
never  written  a  line  of  poetry.  Some  writer  has  said,  "Mr.  Sted- 
man is  not  a  harsh  critic.  He  is  generous  and  inclined  not  to 
that  charity  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  to  that  which 

I  finds,  if  possible,  a  multitude  of  virtues.'' 
[    In  business  circles  he  is  regarded  as  a  shrewd  and  successful 
Btockbroker;  in  social  circles  he  is  a  great  favorite,  brilliant  in 
conversation,  refined  in  face  and  natural  and  cordial  in   manner. 
^       [As  poet,  critic,  scholar,  and  man  he  is  honored  and  admired.     A 
(life  of  labor  supplementing  brilliant   talents  has   brought   him 
^fcenown  and  success.     Mrs.    Bolton  says:     "Stedman  has  ever 
^^ractised  Emerson's  creed,  ^Help  somebody."' 
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His  son,  Arthur  Stedman,  has  not  only  been  very  helpful 
to  his  father  in  his  literary  work,  but  has  rapidly  made  a  name 
for  himself  in  literature. 


HISTOMICAL  RECREATIONS. 


1.  When  ivas  the  Erie  Canal  opened?^ 

2.  Who  invented  the  cotton-gin?  /^^<^ 

3.  Who  invented  the  sewlng-machine?J^^')^'^~\A.^ 

4.  What  is  a  ^^ protective  tariff ^^? 

5.  What  is  ^' squatter  sovereif/iitij  *■  ?     Who   tvas   its  au- 

thor? 
<5.     What  persecuted  people  settle€l  in  the  different  colo- 
nies ? 

7.  Who  was  ^^  Poor  Richarff?     ^  ^^,^,^  wtxwv»"^  \^ 

8.  Who  were  the  ^^  Green  31ouniain  Boys^^ Q^jl^^^ic^^y^^  ClMtiC 

9.  What     was  the  ^'  Wilmot  Proviso^'? 
JLO.     What  was  the  '^Monroe  Doctrine*'? 
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PHILADELPHIA,    PENX. 

Her  rhymes  run  off  with  an  airy  tinkle  and  twinkle  that  show  her  work  to  be  no  labored 
ianufacture,  but  the  true  effluence  of  a  soul  to  whom  the  poem  form  is  innate  and 
essential."— r/ie  Critic. 

"  The  Childhood  of  the  Old  Masters,  by  Mrs.  Preston,  a  collection  of  truly  original  poems, 
is  most  unlike  in  all  respects  what  any  one  else  has  done."— Jea^  Ingeloiv. 

"Mrs.   Preston's  Stories  from  the  Greek  deserve  to  stand  beside  Lord  Lytton's  '  Tales  of 
Miletus.'  " — London  Saturday  Review. 

Mrs.  Preston,  the  mimosa  of  Southern  literature,  is  of  Scotch 
descent,  being  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  Laird  of  Newton. 
Her  grandparents  came  to  this  country  after  their  marriage  in 
Edinburgh,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Her  father.  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  who 
was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of 
his  day.  He  founded  Lafayette  College,  the  largest  and  best 
endowed  institution  of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  after- 
wards President  of  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.  Gen- 
eral Eobert  E.  Lee  succeeded  him  to  the  latter  position. 

Reared  and  educated  beneath  college  walls  by  a  cultured  father, 
and  wooed  and  won  in  college  halls  by  a  cultured  professor,  is  it 
strange  that  Mrs.  Preston  should  have  developed  at  an  early  age 
a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  or  that  she  should  have  ^^  thought  in 
numbers''  when  only  a  child  ? 

'^One  of  her  earliest  memories  is  standing  at  her  father's  knee 
when  only  a  little  over  three  years  old  learning  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  She  never  went  to  school  except  as  a  very  little  girl, 
and  received  her  education  from  her  father  and  private  tutors  at 
home.  So  enthusiastic  an  educator  was  her  father  that  he  had 
the  child  reading  Latin  with  him  when  she  was  only  ten  years 
of  age,  and  at  twelve,  Greek.  Many  a  winter  morning  she  was 
accustomed  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  with 
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her  father  before  breakfast,  this  being  the   only  time  he  could 
command  for  her  out  of  his  busy  day." 

In  1857  she  married  Colonel  I.  T.  L.  Preston,  the  founder 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Va.  Her  mar- 
ried life  was  an  ideally  happy  one,  and  it  was  spent  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  home  w^ell  suited  to  the  tastes  of  a  poet  and  a  refined 
woman.  There  her  two  sons  grew  to  manhood.  These  sons.  Dr. 
George  I.  Preston,  who  has  already  contributed  some  valuable 
articles  to  medical  and  literary  journals,  and  Herbert  R.  Preston 
a  young  lawyer,  have  their  homes  now  in  Baltimore.  One  ot 
her  sisters,  a  noble  and  intellectual  woman,  was  the  first  wife  of 
General  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Preston  has  always  shrunk  from  public  notices.  Her 
life  has  never  been  correctly  given,  because  she  will  not  allow 
the  privacy  of  her  home  to  be  invaded.  In  answer  to  a  request 
for  some  points  regarding  her  life  she  said;  "It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  great  poets  after  their  death  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  but 
small  singers  like  myself  have  no  right  to  such  notice.  I  often 
say  in  answer  to  requests  such  as  yours  that  if  Mrs.  Browning, 
the  best  woman  poet  since  Sapj)ho's  day,  can  go  thirty  years  with- 
out the  public  knowing  the  place  of  her  birth,  or  the  time,  or 
the  incidents  of  her  earlier  life,  surely  such  wren-like  singers 
as  myself  can  do  the  same." 

Her  novel  Siherwood^  written  before  her  marriage,  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  No  persuasions  on  the  part  of  her  pub- 
lishers, who  offered  to  double  the  price  paid  for  the  manuscript 
if  she  would  allow  her  name  to  appear  with  it,  could  make  her 
consent. 

Her  Beechenhrook,  a  "Rhyme  of  the  War,"  written  by  fire- 
light during  the  evenings  of  one  week,  made  her  very  popular 
at  the  South,  for  with  this  she  first  allowed  her  name  to  appear. 
Eight  editions  followed  rapidly  as  proof  of  its  kindly  reception. 

Perhaps  the  qualities  which  most  endear  Mrs.  Preston  to  the 
American  reading  public  are  the  humanity  and  spiritual  insight 
recognizable  in  all  that  she  has  written.     Her  soul  speaks  to  us 
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her  simplest  ballad.  Her  religious  poems  are  written  in  a 
winning  and  graceful  style  without  cant  or  aifectation. 

She  is  less  known  as  a  critic,  but  is  equally  successful  in  this 
line.  Much  of  her  work  in  prose,  which  is  fully  equal  in  grace 
and  diction  to  her  poetical  work,  has  never  been  credited  to  her. 
For  many  years  in  order  to  advance  Southern  literature,  she 
helped  to  edit  gratuitously  the  literary  columns  of  several  of  the 
best  papers  and  quarterlies  of  the  South. 

The  friend  of  many  years,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  was  accuston^ed  to 
^ay  that  "  Mrs.  Preston  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  sonriets  in 
^Imerica,''  and  ''The  Boston  Literary  World,"  said  "Mrs.  Pres- 
Ifbn  as  a  poet  is  always  sure  of  her  motives;  her  imagery  i^  never 
vague  or  misapplied ;  her  command  of  metrical  resources  is  inev- 
itably firm  and  true  while  never  harsh  or  pedantic.  These  quali- 
ties are  shown  in  the  Colonial  Ballads,  where  fragments  of  tra- 
dition or  historical  allusions  are  worked  out  through  full  circle 
and  made  to  convey  some  weighty  meaning.  Perhaps  the  most 
gratifying  of  all  the  varied  and  acceptable  contents  of  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton's book  are  the  sonnets,  which  are  every  one  so  exquisitely 
wrought  and  so  full  of  intellectual  strength." 

Her  strong,  helpful  soul  has  loved  to  bless  humanity  by  show- 
ing them  how  to  do  strong  and  helpful  deeds. 

•'  What  use  for  the  rope,  if  it  be  not  flung 
Till  the  swimmer's  grasp  to  the  rock  has  clung? 
What  help  is  a  comrade's  bugle  blast 
When  the  peril  of  Alpine  heights  is  past  ? 
What  need  the  spurring  paean  roll 
When  the  runner  is  safe  beyond  the  goal? 
What  use  is  eulogy's  blandest  breath 
When  whispered  in  ears  that  are  hushed  in  death  ?" 

These  words  have  been  and  ever  shall  be  a  constant  insnira- 
Ion  to  the  doing  well  of  life's  smallest  duties,  the  bearing  of 
one  another's  burdens,  the  flinging  of  a  rope  to  a  sinking  friend, 
the  joyful  song  or  the  word  of  love  to  those  who  live.  Such 
inspirations  never  die.  Translated  from  the  heart  of  life  they 
become  new  wherever  they  are  spoken. 

Her  poems  are  all  filled  with  faith  in  God. 
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'Tis  the  Master  who  holds  the  mallet, 

And  day  by  day 
He  is  clipping  Avhatever  environs 

The  form  away ; 
Which  under  his  skillful  cutting 

He  means  shall  be 
Wrought  silently  out  to  beauty 

Of  such  degree 
Of  faultless  and  full  perfection 

That  angel  eyes 
Shall  look  on  the  finished  labor 

With  new  surprise, 
That  even  his  boundless  patience 

Could  grave  his  own 
Features  upon  such  fractured 

And  stubborn  stone." 


She  thus  helps  us  to  live  truer  and  nobler  lives  by  teaching  us 
to  love  the  "Source  and  Giver  of  all  Life/'  Of  late  the  singer's 
pen  is  laid  aside.  Her  husband,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  has 
lately  passed  away,  and  the  spur  to  literary  production  is  gone. 

Mrs.  Preston's  last  three  or  four  volumes  were  wholly  dictated, 
and  taken  down  on  the  typewriter.  She  is  not  blind,  but  the 
use  of  her  eyes  has  induced  such  delicacy  of  the  optic  nerve  as 
to  forbid  any  strain. 

Her  works  are: 

—  Silverwood,  For  Love's  Sake, 

^  Beechenbrook,  Monographs, 

Old  Songs  and  New,  ^  Colonial  Ballads, 

Cartoons,  Aunt  Dorothy. 


HISTORICAL  RECREATIONS. 

1,  Xante  the  political  parties  in  the  United  States** 

2,  What  were  the  principles  of  the  Whigs '^^^r^uo^?"^' 

3,  Of  the  Tories?    Ktioiv-KothiHf/s:h£,^Z/C^  ,i.,%*^(£*^u^,^ut, 
4./)/JW,hat  were  the  pritjk^inles.qfjhe  I>emocrats 

WwrfTe  &pt,MA^fPvmf^ 

6.  Of  the  Alliance 

7»  Who  tvere  the  ^^ rm- r  eucrd I  IN r  fi ." V,  I'^fi- 

8.  What  was  the  ^^  Third  Party '^  movement? 

9,  What  is  the  meaning  of  j^oUtics? 
10,  What  is  a  Republican  form  of  government  ? 


emen?     Of  the  FederalistSs^^-TvJi  t(ryi 
A  nti~  Federa  I  is  fs  PtT  A^l. ;  -,^.  tt^  r  * -v  i 
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FRANCIS   RICHARD   STOCKTON. 


PHILADHLPHIA,    PENN. 


1834. 


Andrew  Jackson. 


WORKS. 


I 


Rudder  Grange  Stories, 
The  Story  of  Champa igue, 
The  Lady  or  the  Tiger, 
Tlie  Cloclis  of  Rondaine  and 

Other  Stories, 
The  Squirrel  Inn, 
The  Story  of  Viteau, 
The  House  of  Martha, 
Roundabout  Rambles  in  Lands 

of  Fact  and  Fiction, 


Ting-a-Ling  Stories, 

Stephen  Skarridge's  Christmas, 

The  Late  Mrs.  Null, 

The   Bee-Man    of  Orn    and    Other 

Stories, 
/Personally  Conducted, 
(x  Jolly  Fellowship, 
The    Floating    Prince    and    Other 

Tales, 
Pomona  in  England, 


Tales  Out  of  School. 


We  are  told  that  the  family  names  were  exhausted,  as  there 
were  eleven  children  when  Francis  Richard  was  born,  and  that  a 
half-sister  filled  with  romantic  tastes  begged  to  have  the  honor  of 
naming  him.  Accordingly,  he  was  called  Francis  for  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  Richard  for  the  lion-hearted  king  of  England. 
AYhen  he  was  five  years  old  "a  lameness  came  upon  him,'^  which, 
however,  interfered  very  little  with  his  activity  as  he  w^as  so 
strong  and  wiry  in  frame  that  he  became  a  leader  in  vaulting. 
IK  His  father  moved  to  Bucks  County,  Penn.,  when  Frank  was 
■^nly  ten  years  old.  There  were  no  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  boys  were  allowed  to  "run  wild.''  The  parents 
saw  that  this  life  would  never  do,  so  after  three  years  they  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia.  Frank  was  placed  in  a  private  school, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Central  High  School  from  which  he  was 
raduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
The  scrapes  that  he  was  in  as  a  boy  were  endless.  He  came 
very  near  losing  one  of  his  eyes  by  using  a  gun   without  a  lock. 

t— Frank  as  a  leader — had  many  a  clandestine  supper  in 
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their  night  clothes,  sliding  down  the  banisters  to  avoid  waking 
the  household.  One  night  they  stole  the  mince  meat  out  of  the 
pies  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  ministers  invited  the  next 
day,  and  in  the  place  they  substituted  mush,  replacing  carefully 
the  crusts.  Their  parents  could  not  understand  the  giggling  and 
choking  when  the  pie  was  offered  to  them  the  next  day,  but  they 
began  to  suspect  something  when  the  boys  refused  it.  At  the 
first  mouthful  that  the  ministers  took,  the  boys  "bolted." 

Frank  Stockton's  father  was  William  S.  Stockton  of  New  Jer- 
sey, so  prominent  in  the  revolt  against  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
polity.  He  married  the  first  time  Miss  Hewlings  of  Burlington. 
She  was  the  mother  of  the  well-known  Thomas  H.  Stockton, 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  an  author  himself,  having 
published  a  "Volume  of  Sermons,"  and  two  volumes  of  poems. 
Frank's  mother  was  Miss  Emily  Dreau  of  Virginia.  She  had 
nine  children. 

Frank  was  a  member  of  many  secret  societies — one  was  the 
"Crazy  Club"  and  he  himself  was  the  "Grand  Worthy  Maniac." 
He  and  his  brothers  would  tell  stories — wonderful  tales  of  ad- 
venture— after  they  went  to  bed  at  night,  and  if  one  of  the 
boys  dared  to  go  to  sleep,  he  was  immediately  kicked  out  of 
bed.  One  night  they  turned  the  high  four-post  bed  upside  down 
to  see  how  it  would  feel  to  sleep  so  near  the  ceiling.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  nonsense  and  mischief  Frank  Stockton  had  lit- 
erary tastes  and  ambitions  at  a  very  early  age.  He  first  desired 
to  be  a  doctor,  but  he  said  he  could  not  recall  where  any  doctor 
had  ever  been  President  of  the  United  States,  so  he  concluded  he 
would  be  a  literary  man;  but  his  mother  who  had  very  prac- 
tical views  of  life  insisted  upon  his  learning  to  engrave  on  wood. 
This  afterwards  served  him  well  in  illustrating  his  own  works. 
When  only  ten  he  began  to  write  verses.     His  first  effort  was, 

"  My  love  she  hath  a  black  ej'e, 
Her  lips  are  cherry  red,"  etc. 

His  companions  joked  him  a  good  deal  about  the  "black  eye," 
and  asked  how  "she  got  it."     He  was  still  quite  young  when  he 
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sent  a  religions  poem  to  Baltimore.  It  was  rejected  and  he 
called  the  editor  an  ignorant  person  incapable  of  appreciating  a 
good  thing  when  he  saw  it,  and  one  who  ^^  would  have  rejected  a 
poem  by  Shakespeare  or  Milton  had  it  been  offered  to  him.  To 
prove  this  he  copied  one  of  Milton's  devotional  hymns  attached 
a  fictitious  name  to  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  same  editor.  To  his 
chagrin  it  was  accepted, — "the  ignorant  editor''  recognizing  at 
once  the  merits  of  the  hymn  but  failing  to  detect  the  imposition. 

In  1873  we  find  him  assistant  editor  of  that  excellent  child's 
magazine  "St.  Nicholas."  Stockton  says  the  magazine  writers 
drove  him  to  the  chiklren,  and  the  children  drove  him  to  the 
grown  people.     He  certainly  has  now  a  hold  upon  both. 

His  Rudder  Grange  Stories  have  probably  brought  him  more 
fame  than  any  of  his  writings.  The  first  of  these  papers 
appeared  when  he  was  working  for  "St.  Nicholas."  He  pub- 
lished it  in  "Scribner's  Monthly,"  and  in  1879  it  appeared  in 
book  form,  illustrated  by  Frost. 

At  fourteen  Frank  wrote  verses  more  ambitious  than  the  ones 
with  the  "black  eye."  He  sent  these  to  a  religious  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore.  Then  he  wrote  a  prize  story  for  the  "Girls' 
Journal,"  and  contributed  to  the  "American  Courier." 

His  Ting-a-Ling  stories  were  printed  in  the  "  Riverside  Maga- 
zine," and  eventually  made  his  first  book.  Kate  a  short  story 
first  read  before  the  "Literary  Society"  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, was  returned  by  numberless  magazines,  but  at  last  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger"  whose  editor  John 
E,.  Thompson  said  that  he  could  print  it  but  could  not  pay  for 
This  same  editor  soon  offered  him  thirty  dollars  for  another 
short  story  and  he  was  sent  The  Story  of  Ghampaigne,  a  French 

le  with  a  fanciful  plot. 

In  1860,  he  married  Miss  Marian  E.  Tuttle  a  Virginian.. 
They  have  no  children  save  those  that  are  in  his  books.  His 
ife  acts  as  literary  critic,  and  "juvenile  oracle." 

His  Stephen  Skarridges  Ghristmas  first  appeared  in  "The 
Century."      He   wrote  for    "Hearth    and  Home,"  editing  the 
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fanny  column,  and  assisting  Mrs.  Dodge  in  the  children's  de- 
partment. 

The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  was  written  at  his  home  in  Virginia^ 
For  six  years  his  summers  have  been  spent  there  in  a  country 
mansion  near  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  was  dic- 
tated to  his  wife,  as  so  many  of  his  stories  have  been.  Once 
penned,  his  work  is  seldom  kept  over  night  but  is  sent  at  once 
to  its  destination. 

His  short  stories  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Among  the 
last  of  his  works  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  is  The 
Late  Mrs.  Null  his  first  novel. 

His  wife  aided  him  in  a  book  on  domestic  affairs,  The  Homey 
How  to  Furnish  a  House  on  a  Thousand  Dollars.  The  book  was 
not  fully  appreciated  and  was  published  without  profit. 

The  Clocks  of  Rondaine  and  Other  Stories  appeared  in  1892. 


HISTORICAL  liECBEATIONS. 

1.  TV  hat  Presidents  were  not  elected  to  that  office  hy  the 

jyeople  ? 

2.  What  President  had  not  voted  for  forty  years? 

3.  What  Presidents  irere  officers   in  the  Mexican    War? 

4.  What  President  was  once  a  tailor's  apprentice? 

i>.  What  President  tvas  the  first  one  born  after  the 
Revolution  ? 

6*.     What  Presidents  were  college  graduates  ? 

7.  How  many  States  voted  for  Washington  for  Presi- 
dent ? 

5.  What  Vice-President  took  the  oath  of  office  two  days 

before  the  President? 
9.    Have    the    President  and    Vice-President   always   be- 
longed to  the  same  party  ? 
10,    How  were  the  early  Presidents  elected? 


WILLIAM  DEAN    HOWELLS. 

MARTIN'S  FERRY,   OHIO. 

James  K.  Polk. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  living  writers.''— Lowell. 

'  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham '  is  the  greatest  novel  America  has  produced."— Tlaine.     j 

William  Dean  Howells  is  of  Welsh-Quaker  extraction  on  his 
father's  side^  and  of  German  stock  on  his  mother's.     One  can 
trace  the  Quaker  blood  in  him  by  his  toleration  of  all  faiths,  his 
gentleness  of  spirit,  his  consideration  for  others,  and  his  honesty 
iiud  purity  of  character.      He  was  one  of  eight  children,  born  at 
e  ferry  opposite  Wheeling,  W.  Va.     His  father  was  a  man  of 
moderate  means,  but  of  superior  education  and  taste.     He  was 
-^diting  an  anti-slavery  paper  '^The  Intelligencer"  in  Hamilton, 
IH).,   when   Zachary   Taylor   was  elected   President.     He  imme- 
■^■iately  sold  it  and  moved    to  Dayton  and    bought  the  "Tran- 
script.''    His  little  boy  William  Dean,  who  had  set  type  almost 
from  his  cradle,  now  only  eleven  years  old  was  forced  to  do  a 
great  deal  to  aid  his  father  in  the  office,  often  sitting  up  until 
midnight,  and  rising  at  four  in  the   morning.      Five  hours  of 
sleep  is  too  short  a  time  for  a  growing  boy,  and  it  would  seem 
that   it   should    have   injured    his   health    but  it   did   not.      He 
Bfceally  thrived   upon   it,  and  in  the   robust   man  of  to-day   no 
l^kace  of  early  overwork  can  be  seen.     His  first  story  was  printed 
■^t  this  time.     Instead  of  writing  it  and  then  putting  it  in  type, 
he  printed  it  as  he  composed  it.     Every  week  he  says  he  re- 
■■olved  that  the  story  should  end,  but  some  way  it  would  not  end, 
and  finally,  he  brought  it  to  a  close  in  spite  of  himself.     This 
discouraged  him  as  to  his  inv^entive  powers.      His  father's  paper 
failed   in  two   years.       Disaster  after  disaster   followed — really 
nough  to  discourage  any  one,  "  but  the  Howells  came  of  a  philo- 
phic  race,  and  when  they  knew  the  failure  was  unavoidable, — 

-See  illustration.  '  565 
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that  literally  nothing  could  be  done — what  do  you  suppose  the 
father  and  son  did?  Why,  they  did  not  sit  down  and  mope — 
they  luent  in  sichnming. 

The  only  resource  left  was  to  move  to  an  old  grist-mill  which 
they  owned  upon  the  Little  Miami  River.  From  Howells's  My 
Year  in  a  Log  Cabin  we  get  an  excellent  idea  of  this  period  of 
his  life.  There  the  family  lived  in  a  log  cabin  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old.  ^'The  storms  crept  in  through  the  chinks  in 
the  walls,  and  sometimes  when  they  jumped  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning  their  feet  fell  into  a  silo w- wreath,  which  had  drifted  in 
during  the  night.  They  slept  in  a  loft  reached  by  a  ladder  and 
to  keep  out  the  wind  they  papered  the  walls  with  old  newspapers 
purchased  at  the  nearest  post-office." 

Howells  had  little  regular  schooling,  but  he  was  a  great 
reader,  and  was  gifted  in  composition.  His  favorite  study  was 
history,  and  the  one  that  he  cared  least  for  was  arithmetic.  How 
often  is  this  the  case,  that  literary  tastes  and  mathematical 
ability  rarely  go  together.  He  was  also  fond  of  reading  aloud, 
and  his  literary  ambition  was  fixed  in  him  and  stimulated  by  the 
scholarly  tastes  of  his  father.  The  books  that  were  his  favorites 
at  this  time  were  "Goldsmith's  Greece,"  "Don  Quixote,"  and 
"Arabian  Nights."  "The  Trippings  of  Tom  Pej)per"  had  such 
an  effect  upon  him  that  he  entered  into  a  solemn  pledge  with  his 
brother  to  avoid  prevarication  under  every  circumstance. 

In  leisure  moments  between  working  hours,  he  printed  his 
own  compositions,  and  before  he  was  eleven  he  had  printed  a 
book  of  his  own — a  five-act  blank-verse  tragedy  upon  the  death 
of  a,  Roman  Emperor. 

In  a  barrel  of  papers  bought  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  log 
cabin  he  discovered  one  day  "Voices  of  the  Night"  by  Long- 
fellow. He  had  never  heard  of  such  a  poet  and  his  soul  was 
filled  with  a  strange  new  sweetness.  Then  he  read  "The  Spanish 
Student"  and  other  poems  that  gave  him  great  delight. 

Finally  a  printer  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  gave  him  employment  at 
four  dollars  a  week.     During  this  time  he  was  not  idle  in  efforts 
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to  improve  his  education.  He  studied  not  only  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  also  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and  made  the  great 
authors  his  companions.  One  day  he  sent  some  of  his  verses 
to  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,^'  and  the  editor  at  once  accepted  and 
printed  them.  His  advance  became  rapid,  for  he  in  time  became 
editor  of  that  monthly  and  held  the  position  for  nine  years. 
Since  then  he  has  won  for  himself  distinction  as  a  poet,  a  writer 
f  plays,  and  above  all  as  a  novelist. 

In  1887  he  returned  to  see  the  old  log  cabin,  but  it  stood  no 

more.     With  tiie  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  gained  by  his 

Life  of  Abraham  Liiwohi  he  determined  to  travel.      On   his  way 

to  Canada  he  met  Lowell,  Fields,  and  Holmes.     Upon  his  return, 

through  the  influence  of  friends  he  was  made  Consul  to  Venice^ 

He  was  scarcely  twenty-four  at  that  time.     He  married  while  in 

Venice,  and  from  his  home  on  the  Grand  Canal  he  wrote  those 

charming  sketches  of  Venetian  Life,  which  were  greatly  appreci- 

■Kted,  although  the  '^Itlantic  Monthly"  did  reject  them  at  first. 

I^BIe  moved  to  Cambridge  and  then  wrote  Suburban  Sketches.     His 

^jttallan  Journeys  had  appeared  before  this;   then  followed  Their 

Wedding  Journey,  and  A  Chance  Acquaintance. 

Howells  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  genial  of  men.  He 
is  now  (1894)  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *^  Cosmopolitan,"  and 
speaks  of  younger  authors  with  a  courteous  candor  that  leaves 
no  sting  in  their  hearts.  He  himself  is  a  novelist  from  the  very 
love  of  it.     He  enjoys  beyond  measure  to  follow,  through  all  their 

Rimifications,  the  problems  of  life  and  character. 
Howells  and  James  seem  to  be  the  two  leading  novelists  of 
be    day.      Each    represents    a    school    of    his    own.      Howells 
tands  at  the  head  of  the   "Realistic  School  of  Novels,"  and 
ames  at  the  head  of  the  "Neorealistic."     Howells  presents  life 
^^Jpot  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  he  thinks  it  is;  not  as  he 
l^miagines  it,  but    as  he  sees  it.     Sometimes  his   details  are  very 
tiresome,  but  has  not  real  life  much  prose  in  it?     James,  on  the 
other    hand,  approaches    his    subjects  from    loithout    leather   than 
from  icithin,   objective   rather  than  subjective.     As   with   some 
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artists,  sketches  are  more  satisfying  than  finished  pictures,  so 
James  prefers  mere  outlines  to  a  completed  story.  He  is  not  so 
much  a  novelist  as  a  writer  of  episodes — but  whatever  he  writes 
he  writes  well. 

Mr.  Howells's  stories  have  no  plots,  no  situations  to  speak  of, 
and  not  many  incidents,  yet  they  interest;  his  conversations 
while  flippant  are  natural.  He  has  developed  a  remarkable  gift 
for  making  us  see  the  individual  not  as  an  individual  merely  but 
as  a  member  of  society;  and  his  writings  are  all  suggestive  of  a 
moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere. 

Howells's  works  are: 


Venetian  Life, 

Italian  Journeys, 

A  Chance  Acquaintance, 

The  Undiscovered  Country, 

The  Lady  of  Aroostook, 

A  Fearful  Responsibility, 

Dr.  Breen's  Practice, 

A  Modern  Instance, 

A  Woman's  Reason, 

The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham, 

The  Minister's  Charge, 

Three  Villages, 

Indian  Summer, 

The  World  of  Chance, 

The  Quality  of  Mercy, 

An  Imperative  Duty. 

A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes, 

Poems, 

Plays  and  Farces: 

The  Parlor  Car, 
The  Sleeping-Car, 
The  Register, 
The  Elevator, 
The  Garroters, 


The  Shadow  of  a  Dream, 

The  Coast  of  Bohemia, 

Annie  Kilburu, 

April  Hopes, 

Christmas,  Every  Day,  and  Other  Stories 

A  Foregone  Conclusion, 

No  Love  Lost, 

Suburban  Sketches, 

Their  Wedding  Journey, 

A  Boy's  Town, 

A  Little  Swiss  Sojourn, 

Modern  Italian  Poets, 

Tuscan  Cities, 

Criticism  and  Fiction, 

Life  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 

A  Counterfeit  Presentiment, 

Out  of  the  Question, 

A  Traveller  from  Altruria. 


The  Evening  Dress, 

The  Albany  Depot, 

The  Mouse,  and  Other  Farces, 

The  Unexpected  Guests, 

The  Sea  Change,  and  Other  Farces, 
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HI  ST  OB  Y  BE  VIEW. 

When  tvas  Andretv  fTohnson  inaugurated. 

From  ivhat  State  tvas  he  chosen?    4-^ 

Name  the  important  acts  of  his  axlmitiistyation, 

Hoiv  mamj  Presidents  were  before  hini^  \^ 

Give  a  sketch  of  Johnson's  life. 

What  was  the  Fourteenth  Amendtnent? 

Why  was  tTohnson  impeached? 


HENRY  JAMES,  JR. 


NEW    YORK. 

1843.  JoBnTyler. 

Henry  James,  Jr.,  who  originated  that  class  of  fiction  known 

Tas  the  "  transathmtic,"  is  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  James,  the 

Vtheologian,  who   was  himself  an  author  of  note.     The  father's 

works  deal  with  Swedenborgianism,  Moralism,  and  Christianity. 

We  can  see  in  the  son  little  of  the  father's  trend  of  mind,  but 

no  doubt  the  intimacy  of  that  father  with   the  transcendental 

philosophers  of  the  day  did  much  to  influence  the  thoughts  ot 

the  son,  whose  education  was  obtained   under  private  tutors  in 

New  York  and  in  Europe.     He  never  entered  a  University  until 

he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Harvard.     In  1865  he  commenced 

to  write  for  magazines,   his  first  contributions  being  sent  to  the 

Atlantic  Monthly."     He  went  to  Europe  about  this  time,  and 

with  the  exception   of  the   months  he  remained  in  the  United 

States  in  1874-'75,  when  he  was  connected  with  the  "Atlantic 

Monthly,"  he  has  lived  abroad — either  in  Italy  or  in   England. 

I^^e  has  never  been  strong.     From  the  first  he  decided  to  make 

■"literature  a  profession.     He  was  not  a  rich  man,  but  he  always 

had  a  sufficiency   of  this  world's  goods  and  so  has  not  been 

ependent  upon  his  writings  for  a  support. 

He  has  a  wonderful  gift  for  acquiring  languages,  and  one  of 

his  essays  written  for  the  '^  Revue  des  deux  Mondes"  was  praised 

y  the  severest  French  critics,  and  was  said  to  be  an  example  of 

legant  French.     He  followed  the  French  models  in  style. 

Mr.  Higginson  thinks  that  James  has  written  too  much,  and 

ishes  that  he  had  written  less. 

He  has  spent  so  much  time  abroad  that  really  his  ideas  are 

ot  truly  American,  and  his  countrymen  are   feign  to  criticise 

im  a   little  severely  in    his  representations  of  American  ways 

specially  is  this  true  in  his  Dawy  Miller  which  is  an  exag- 

erated  picture  of  the  manners  of  an  exceptionally  silly  Ameri- 
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can  girl.  But  he  is  a  most  admirable  critic.  Julian  Hawthorne 
says,  ^^He  criticises  both  himself  and  others  in  the  driest  light 
without  softness  and  without  severity.  He  aims  to  reach  the 
unbiased  truth^  be  it  inviting  or  otherwise,  and  aims  also  to 
follow  his  convictions  as  to  what  is  right  in  literature  without 
concerning  himself  to  inquire  whether  what  is  right  is  also  popu- 
lar and  remunerative."  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  such  a 
^an  in  the  world  of  letters. 

James  has  been  styled  the  leader  of  the  "  neorealistic  school"; 
he  originated  the  international  novel,  and  is  classed  with 
Howells  and  Aldrich  as  a  representative  of  the  analytical  and 
metaphysical  school  of  novelists. 

A  criticism  frequently  made  is  that  his  stories  close  abruptly, 
leaving  too  much  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

His  published  works  are: 

The  Story  of  a  Year,  Poor  Richard, 

Watch  and  Ward,  Gabriclle  de  Bergerac, 

Roderick  Hudson,  Transatlantic  Sketches, 

A  Passionate  Pilgrim,  The  American, 

The  Real  Thing,  Daisy  Miller  ;  a  Study, 

An  International  Episode,  The  Europeans, 

French  Poets  and  Novelists,  Confidence, 

Hawthorne  (English  Men  of  Letters),  Washington  Square, 

A  Bundle  of  Letters,  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty, 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  The  Siege  of  London, 

Portraits  of  Places,  A  Little  Town  in  France, 

Tales  of  Three  Cities,  The  Author  of  BeltrafRo, 

The  Bostonians,  The  Lesson  of  the  Master, 

Prince  Casamassima,  The  Wheel  of  Time, 

The  Aspern  Papers,  The  Private  Life, 

Partial  Portraits,  Essays  in  London  and  Elsewhere, 

The  Reverberator,  Picture  and  Text, 

A  London  Life  and  Other  Stories,  A  Tragic  Muse. 


HISTOB  Y  RE  VIE  W. 

1.  Describe  the  Sattles  of  Nashville, 

2.  Who  was  General  Richard  Taylor? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  Sherman- s  ^'  March  to  the  Sea''? 

4.  When  did  the  Evacuation  of  Savannah  take  place  ? 

5.  What  valuable  war  vessels  were  sunk  during  1864  ? 

Where? 
O,     To  whotn  did  they  belong  ? 

7.  Who  was  Admiral  Farragut? 

8,  Who  was  Admiral  Porter? 
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EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

VEVAY,   IND. 

1837.  Van  Buren. 

WORKS. 

e  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  The  Graysons, 

Eud  of  the  AVorld,  History  of  the  United  States, 

The  Circuit  Rider,  A  History  of  Life  in  the  United 

Christ  in  Literature,  States, 

IJoxy,  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy, 

The  Faith  Doctor. 
The  Egglestons  were  Southerners;  Edward\s  father  was  a 
Virginian,  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College,  who  moved 
n  early  manhood  to  Vevay,  Ind.  to  practice  law.  There  his 
boy  was  born  and  there  he  continued  to  live  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  old.  His  father  died  when  quite  a  young  man, 
being  scarcely  thirty,  yet  we  can  see  the  impress  that  he  left  upon 
his  son.  One  direction  given  him  was  ^Miever  to  tell  a  lie,  and 
knock  down  any  man  that  says  you  do,"  and  another  was  ^' never 
be  a  politician,  for  in  politics  a  man  is  as  much  disgusted  with 

I^^be  rascality  of  his  friends  as  of  his  enemies." 
V^    Until  Edward  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  very  dull  boy.     He  really  had,  in  all,  not  more  than  two  years 
of  school  life;  his  main  education  came  from  his  habit  of  reading. 

<e  learned  several  languages  by  studying  them  out  himself. 
The  schools  in  his  boyhood  were  very  different  from  the  schools 
to-day.  He  tells  us,  "  I  was  made  to  go  through  Webster's 
ue-back  spelling  book  five  times  before  I  was  thought  fit  to 
begin  to  read;  and  my  mother,  twenty  years  earlier,  spelled  it 
through  nine  times  before  she  w^as  allowed  to  begin  the  reader." 
The  schoolmaster  himself  w^as  often  unable  to  spell  the  simplest 
words.  The  discipline  too  was  often  brutal.  He  says  that  the 
long  birch  switches  hanging  on  hooks  against  the  wall  haunted 
him  day  and  night  and  that  whenev^er  there  was  an  outburst 
between  teacher  and  pupils,  the  thoughtless  child  often  received 

=''See  illustration.  571 
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the  pimishmeut  he  did  not  rightfully  deserv^e.  As  the  master 
was  ever  ready  to  fly  into  a  passion,  the  fun-loving  boys  were 
ever  ready  to  ^^poke  him  up."  It  was  as  exciting  sport  as  bull- 
baiting  or  poking  sticks  through  a  fence  at  a  cross  dog.  He 
tells  of  an  incident  where  five  or  six  boys  went  to  a  circus  with- 
out getting  permission,  and  that  the  next  morning  the  school- 
master called  them  out  on  the  floor,  and  asked  them:  "So  you 
went  to  the  circus,  did  you?"  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 
^^Well,  the  others  didn't  get  a  chance  to  see  the  circus,  so  you 
boys  just  show  them  what  it  looked  like,  and  how  the  horses 
galloped  around  the  ring.  Join  hands  in  a  circle.  Now  start!" 
With  that  he  began  whipping  them  as  they  trotted  around  the 
stove. 

Eggleston's  parents  were  strict  Methodists  and  he  was  never 
allowed  to  read  novels.  Ambition  to  become  a  good  scholar 
caused  him  to  overtax  his  brain  and  a  severe  illness  followed. 
He  took  long  walks  with  his  brother  Gp:orge  Gary  Egglestox 
who  also  became  an  author.  They  followed  a  plan  that  Edward 
devised  of  walking  ten  minutes  and  resting  three,  as  he  had 
noticed  that  long  rest  after  long  exercise  produced  a  stiffness  in 
the  muscles.  By  economizing  strength  he  was  enabled  often- 
times to  walk  from  sunrise  to  sunset  without  apparent  harm. 

At  school  he  was  the  recognized  captain  of  all  his  schoolmates. 
His  word  was  as  near  law  as  anything  could  be.  Although 
physically  the  inferior  of  most  of  the  boys  yet  he  was  never 
thought  a  weakling.  He  asked  no  odds  of  any  one  and  took  his 
knocks  manfully.  His  companions  recognized  him  as  superior 
in  knowledge  and  ability,  and  superior  also  in  judgment,  knowing 
him  to  be  perfectly  just  and  absolutely  without  fear  or  favor. 

At  seventeen  he  went  to  Virginia  to  visit  his  relatives.  He 
entered  a  boarding  school  in  Amelia  County.  Then  he  went  to 
Minnesota  and  divided  his  time  between  farming,  surveying,  and 
photography.  He  concluded  to  enter  the  ministry  and  began  as 
a  circuit  preacher,  travelling  from  town  to  town  with  his  Bible 
in  his  saddle-bags.  This  experience  gave  him  material  for  his 
books,  one  of  which.  The  Hoo>iier  Sehoolmaskr,  sold  very  rapidly. 
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This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  life  in  southern  Indiana  forty 
years  ago.  It  has  been  published  more  than  twenty  years,  yet 
it  sells  better  than  many  new  books.  It  has  been  followed  by 
Roxy  and  The  Hoosler  Sehoolboy.     Both  of  these  stories,  full  of 

ictures  drawn  from  his  native  village,  Vevay,  Ind.,  contain 
reflections  of  his  childhood. 

The  books  that  made  the  most  lasting  impression  upon  his 
mind  were  Franklin's  "Autobiography,''  Thomson's  "Seasons," 

nd  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man." 
Eggleston  became  an  ordained  minister.     His  health  failing, 

e  acted  as  agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  but  finally  was  forced 
abandon  this   for  journalism.     He  was  connected  with  the 

Little   Corporal"    to    which   he    contributed    many  children's 

tories,  then  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Sunday-School  Teacher," 
and  increased  its  circulation  seven-fold.  In  1870  he  was  made 
literary  editor  of  the  New.  York  "Independent"  and  editor  of 

Hearth   and  Home."     It   was  in  the   latter  that  his  Hoosier 

'choolmaster  appeared  first  as  a  serial.  In  1874  he  tried  the 
ministerial  work  again  at  Brooklyn,  but  health  again  failed  and 
he  retired  to  his  beautiful  home  on  Lake  George.     If  surround- 

ngs  can   inspire   a   writer   the    lovely   waters  of  Lake  George 

hould  do  it.  It  was  there  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  books. 
His  wife  was  his  able  assistant  until   her   death  in   1889.     His 

aughters  are  Mrs.  Seely  and  Miss  Allegra  Eggleston  who  live 
with   him.     Eggleston's   last  novel  deals    with   Xew  York   life, 
e  is  still  writing  and  we  hope  to  have   many  more  valuable 

ooks  from  his  pen. 

HIS  TOR  Y  BE  FIE  W. 

1.  What  election  tvas  held  in  XovemheVy  1804? 

2.  Who  tvere  chosen  President  and  Vice-President? 

3.  Who  ivas  the  Democratic  candidate? 

4.  How  many  electoral  votes  did  Lincoln  receive? 

5.  Describe  Lee^s  condition  at  this  time? 

6.  Describe  Sherman^s  march  through  the  Carolinas.. 

7.  Where  ivas  Lincoln  when  he  ivas  shot?  \ 
S,     What  became  of  Wilkes  Booth? 
f).     Who  sticceeded  Lincoln? 

10.    Did  the  change  benefit  the  South? 


JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

WABASH    DISTRICT,   1XD= 

1841.  Tyler. 

WORKS. 

The  Danites,  The  Baroness  of  New  York, 

Songs  of  the  Sierras,  The  Danites  in  the  Sierras, 

Songs  of  the  Sunlands,  Shadows  of  Shasta, 

Songs  of  the  Desert,  Memorie  and  Ilime, 

Songs  of  Italy,  '49,  or  the  Gold-Seekers  of  the 
Collected  Poems,  Sierras, 

Songs  of  the  Mexican  Seas. 

Joaquin  Miller's  real  name  is  Cinciunatiis  Hiner  Miller,  but 
few  know  him  by  that  name — to  the  world  he  is  Joaquin  Miller 
the  poet. 

His  ancestors  were  very  poor  in  worldly  goods  but  very  rich 
in  love  of  country.  His  grandfather  fell  in  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  under  Harrison ;  his  cousin  General  Burnside  was  noted 
for  bravery;  and  his  brother  John  distinguished  himself  for  gal- 
lantry on  the  field  at  Fredericksburg. 

His  parents  moved  to  Union  County,  Oregon,  when  the  boy 
was  only  nine.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  his  life  from 
this  time  until  he  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  Oregon, 
in  1858: 

^^Since  so  many  columns,  I  might  almost  say  volumes,  have  been 
written  about  my  inspiration  and  ignorance  of  books,  by  those 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject,  it  might  be  well  once 
for  all,  while  lam  here  on  the  spot,  to  tell  a  few  simple  facts: 

My  father  was  a  schoolteacher;  my  brothers  were  all  school 
teachers;  I  also  taught  school.  So  I  must  have  known  at  least 
something  about  books.  Indeed  my  father  was  a  very  learned 
man — a  very  humble  and  unpretending  man,  but  a  man  persist- 
ent in  study.  And  I  think  he  was  the  gentlest  gentleman  ever 
born.     He  never  in  his  life  raised  either  hand  or  voice  in  anger. 

*See  illustratiou.  574 
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When  I  tell  you  that  for  nearly  sixty  years  he  lived  in  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness,  among  wild  beasts  and  still  wilder  men,  yet 
never  fired  a  gun  or  even  knew  how  to  load  a  gun,  you  can  get 
some  idea  of  the  beautiful  character  of  this  patient  and  gentle 
schoolmaster,  my  father,  who  sleeps  down  yonder  under  the  val- 
ley oaks  of  Oregon,  by  the  cool  swift  waters  of  the  Willamette. 

I  was  put  to  school  here  at  once,  before  the  schoolhouse  yet 
had  windows  or  an  entire  floor.  I  soon  had  a  chnm,  a  black- 
haired  handsome  and  brilliant  boy  of  about  my  own  age.  His 
father  was  rich,  and  this  had  spoiled  him  sadly.  But  to  me  he 
was  an  idol.  1  was  dull,  tow-headed,  not  at  all  a  favorite  with 
,Dy  one,  very  sensitive  and  very  sad.  And  so,  as  this  boy  was 
ind  to  me,  I  adored  and  followed  him  in  all  things.  He  had 
a  step-mother,  got  mad  and  proposed  that  we  should  run  away 
to  California.  We  set  out  on  foot  through  the  mountain  trails, 
and  travelled  night  and  day.  We  met  a  bear  in  the  path  at  dusk 
one  dreary  rainy  evening,  and  barely  escaped  up  a  tree  where  we 

t  and  shivered   till  morning.     The  next  day  we  met  a  gentle- 

an  on  horseback  and  asked  him  for  money;  for  we  were  hungry 
and  destitute.  This  man  gave  us  a  piece  of  gold  and  his  name 
and  address.  It  was  more  than  ten  years  after  that  I  was  enabled 
to  lay  before  the  eyes  of  this  great  and  good  man,  who  so  gener- 
ously gave  his  gold  to  two  boy  tramps,  any  fit  reward.  He  took 
my  present  and  murmured,  ^  Bread  on  the  waters.'  He  was 
glad,  not  for  the  worth  of  it,  I  think,  but  to  find  his  faith  in 
man    not    betrayed.     This  was    Hon.    M.    P.    Deady,    known 

roughout  the  Union  now  as  one  of  the  ablest  priests  living. 

No,  not  reading  dime  novels ;   nor  were  we  hunting  Indians. 

e  were  running  away  to  the  mines  of  California.  And  we  ran 
and  we  ran  !  Our  distracted  fathers  followed  us,  but  they  never 
overtook  us.  We  marched  hundreds  of  miles,  struck  the  mines, 
went  to  work,  were  discharged,  not  being  strong  enough,  sepa- 
rated, struggled,  starved.  I  got  on  worse  alone  than  with  my 
chum;  for  all  liked  him,  none  liked  me.  I  got  a  place  as  second 
barkeeper  with  Frank  Campbell,  brother  of  poor  Bartley  Camp- 
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bell,  at  The  Forks.  But  I  was  bullied  and  knocked  about 
all  that  dreary,  dreadful  winter.  Out  of  this  experience  I  after- 
wards wrote  the  book  and  the  play  of  The  Danites.  And  my  poor, 
dear  friend,  Bartley  Campbell,  now  dying  in  the  asylum,  wrote 
^^My  Partner,'^  and  made  his  fortune  out  of  his  brother  Frank's 
letters  and  our  mutual  experience  in  The  Forks.  Frank  Camp- 
bell was  the  cinnamon-haired  barkeeper  of  the  Howlin'  Wil- 
derness saloon,  and  I  was  the  bullied  and  misunderstood  little 
Billy  Piper.  The  roughs  called  me  a  girl  because  I  was  pale  and 
shy  and  had  long,  yellow  hair. 

The  Parson  was  there,  just  as  in  the  book  and  play.  The 
widow  was  there;  only  she  was  washing  clothes.  The  Judge 
was  there,  and  Bunker  Hill  was  there;  Captain  Tommy  was  there, 
and  these  are  the  names  they  bore,  just  as  in  the  play.  The  two 
Danites  I  brought  from  the  plains.  But  I  am  digressing.  Two 
years  of  dreadfully  hard  times  and  I  rode  back  to  Oregon  with 
only  one  hundred  dollars,  which  I  gave  to  father,  for  he  was 
now  in  debt,  and  began  where  I  left  off  at  school.  The  school 
was  a  first-class  college  now.  I  got  on  better,  and  was  chosen 
poet  for  the  first  commencement  of  Columbia  College.  The  vale- 
dictory was  published  in  *The  Herald'  of  this  city — the  first 
thing  of  mine  I  ever  saw  in  print." 

Miller  entered  the  Law  School  and  after  he  had  completed 
the  course  there  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  to  practice 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Idaho,  and  afterwards  in  Canyon 
City.  He  edited  a  newspaper,  the  '^  Democratic  Register ''  pub- 
lished in  Oregon.  His  object  was  to  try  to  pay  oif  the  mortgage 
on  his  father's  farm.  His  paper  was  suppressed — some  say  for 
alleged  treasonable  utterances.  He  crossed  the  mountains  and 
then  it  was  that  he  met  the  lady  whom  he  made  his  wife  after 
three  days'  acquaintance.  Life  with  her  w^as  uncongenial,  as 
must  have  been  expected  from  such  haste.  She  went  back  to 
her  people — he  returned  to  his  friends.  She  was  also  a  poet. 
Her  name  was  Minnie  Dyer,  and  her  verses  were  published 
under  the  name  "Minnie  Myrtle." 

The  Indians  besieged  the  town  or  settlement  where  Miller  had 
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located,  and  he  advanced  against  them  at  the  head  of  an  army 
that  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  His 
bravery  at  this  time  so  won  the  admiration  of  the  soldiers  that 
they  offered  to  make  him  Judge,  and  being  nominated  he  won 
the  victory  over  his  opponent  in  the  hottest  fight.  He  remained 
on  the  bench  four  years.  About  this  time  he  wrote  1  he  Songs 
of  the  Sierras, 

While  his  book  was  in  press  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Lon- 
don, then  returned  to  America,  having  been  recalled  by  the 
illness  of  his  brother.  After  this  brother^s  death  he  went  to  his 
old  home  in  Oregon  for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to  Europe, 
where  he  wrote  Songs  of  Sunlands  and  One  Fair  Woman. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  he  married  again,  having  procured 
a  divorce  from  his  first  wife.  He  made  his  home  in  Washington 
City,  but  his  father's  illness  and  death  called  him  West,  and  he 
now  (1894)  lives  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  with  his  mother,  wife,  and 
child.  His  home  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  there  many  young 
people  go  to  receive  gratis  the  instruction  oflPered  by  the  poet  and 
his  mother,  who  are  willing  to  prepare  any  student  for  college 
who  is  earnest  and  really  desires  to  obtain  an  education. 
■■iFrom  early  boyhood  Miller  has  written  verses  that  are  not 
nevoid  of  merit,  although  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  at  that 
time  he  was  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  versification  and  of  gram- 
mar. He  assumed  the  name  Joaquin  from  the  Mexican  brigand 
Joaquin  Murietta,  whom  he  had  defended  at  one  time.  This 
fact  caused  the  silly  report  to  be  circulated  that  Miller  was  the 
brigand. 

He  is  very  fond  of  the  Indians.     He  said  in  My  Own  Story: 
'^All  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  them.     I  owe  no 
white  man   anything  at  all.      The   Indians    are   my   true   and 
■  warm  friends." 

HlAlthough  a  Northern  man  in  sentiment  Miller  is  just  to  the 
outh.     This  liberal  and  kindly  spirit  is  shown  in  The  Sword  of 
the  South,  which  appeared  in  ^^  Literary  Life."     After  a  visit  to 
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President  Davis  at  Beauvoir,  Miss.,  he  paid  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  him — '^a  man  who  must  forever  remain  a  colossal  figure  in 
American  history,  and  to  have  seen  and  conversed  with  him  is 
sweet  to  remember  as  the  years  go  on.^' 


HISTORY   BE  VIEW. 

1,  Tell  what  you  knoiv  of  General  Sherman, 

2»  Describe  his  raid  through  Georgia.     What  reason  did 
Tie  assign  for  burning  Atlanta  ? 

3,  Describe  the  burning  of  Atlanta, 

4,  Who  commanded  the  Confederate  forces  at  first? 

5,  Why  was  he  removed? 
S.  Who  succeeded  him? 

7,  Describe  Hood's  Campaign  in  Tennessee, 

8,  Who  succeeded  Johnston? 

9,  Why  was  Johnston  rem^oved? 

10,     Where  was  General  Grant  at  this  time? 


< 
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AUGUSTA  EVANS  (MRS.  WILSON). 

COLUMBUS,   GA. 

1835.  Andrew  eTackson. 

WORKS. 

Inez,  St.  Elmo, 

Beulah,  Vashti, 

Macaria,  Infelice, 

At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius. 

Miss  Evans  justly  merits  the  title  of  the  De  Stael  of  the 
South.  Like  the  author  of  Corimu  she  approaches  a  subject 
with  a  fearless,  independent  spirit,  and  gives  it  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  her  mind.'' 

^'  In  the  galaxy  of  Southern  novelists''  no  name  is  more  worthy 
of  our  attention  and  admiration  than  Augusta  Evans  Wilson's. 
She  is  of  aristocratic  lineage,  a  descendant  on  her  mother's  side 
from  the  Howards,  one  of  the  most  cultured  families  of  Georgia; 
on  her  father's  side  she  inherited  wealth,  intellect,  and  refine- 
ment. She  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  May  8,  1835.  Her 
mother  was  Sarah  S.  Howard  and  her  father  was  M.  R.  Evans. 
Augusta  was  the  eldest  child  of  a  family  of  eight.  She  was  quite 
young  when  her  father  left  Columbus  for  Alabama,  and  scarcely 
ten  when  he  moved  to  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  Mexican  war  had  just  ended,  and  everything  was  in  a 
thoroughly  disorganized  condition,  consequently  there  were  no 
schools  of  any  prominence,  and  had  our  novelist  not  been  blessed 
ith  a  cultivated  literary  mother,  she  could  never  have  obtained 
the  education  which  fitted  her  for  the  work  she  has  accomplished. 
Mrs.  Evans  besides  being  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  refinement 
possessed  an  unusual  amount  of  true  Southern  courage,  which 
enabled  her  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  to  take  up  the  office  of 
educator  to  her  child. 

During  the  Mexican  war  San  Antonio  was  the  rendezvous  for 

*  See  illustration.  579 
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the  United  States  troops  sent  to  assist  General  Taylor,  and  the 
brilliant  uniforms  of  the  soldiery,  the  martial  music,  and  the 
exciting  events  that  accompany  war,  combined  with  the  pictur- 
esque,  enchanting  scenery  around  San  Antonio,  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent theme  for  her  daughter's  first  novel.  This  was  Inez,  a 
Tale  of  the  AlaniOy  written  when  the  author  was  fifteen,  a  striking 
and  pleasing  story,  which  has  been  universally  read  and  appre- 
ciated. The  Harpers  published  it  in  1855,  and  four  years  later 
her  Beulah  appeared.  This  book  won  for  the  author  many 
laurels,  and  is  marked  by  originality  and  life-like  style.  It  is 
said  that  a  book  in  which  is  woven  the  author's  own-life  story  is 
sure  to  be  the  finest  effort  ever  made,  just  as  "David  Copperfield 
is  Dickens's  best,  and  ''Mill  on  the  Floss"  George  Eliot's  best,, 
so  Beulah  is  Mrs.  Wilson's  masterpiece,  or  is  generally  so  re- 
garded, not,  however,  by  the  author  herself.  She  thinks  Vashti 
and  At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius  contain  the  most  polished  passages, 
of  her  literary  work. 

The  Civil  War  cut  her  off  from  her  publishers,  so  it  was  many 
years  before  she  ventured  on  her  third  novel  Macaria.  She 
sent  a  copy  of  this  book  with  a  letter  to  the  publishers  through 
the  blockade.  It  was  carried  safely  to  Havana,  and  thence  to 
New  York.  The  book  had  already^ been  published  by  a  book- 
seller in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  printed  in  South  Carolina  on 
coarse  Confederate  paper.  It  was  entered  according  to  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  dedicated  to  the  brave  sol- 
diers of  the  Southern  army.  Some  portions  of  the  manuscript 
were  scribbled  in  pencil  while  sitting  up  with  the  sick  soldiers 
in  "Camp  Beulah  "  near  Mobile.  A  Federal  officer  in  Kentucky 
seized  and  burned  every  copy  of  the  Confederate  edition  of 
Macaria  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  In  some  way  a 
Northern  publisher  obtained  a  copy,  published  it  but  swore  he 
would  pay  no  royalty  to  so  "arch  a  rebel."  Lippincott  &  Derby 
expostulated  with  him,  and  finally  secured  a  contract  by  which 
the  author  should  receive  so  much  on  every  copy  sold. 

In  one  of  the  battles  fought  during  the  retreat  of  the  Confed- 
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rate  army  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  a  Southern  soldier 
claims  that  his  life  was  saved  by  a  paper  bound  Confederate  copy 
of  Macaria,  which  he  had  hastily  folded  and  placed  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  gray  coat,  when  called  from  its  perusal  beside  a 
camp-fire  to  go  into  battle.  The  bullet  which  might  otherwise 
have  killed  him  was  found  imbedded  in  the  thick,  coarse,  yellow 

aves  of  the  novel. 
After  the  Civil  War  ended  Miss  Evans  went  to  New  York  to 

ke  the  manuscript  of  her  most  ambitious  effort,  St.  Elmo. 
Who  has  not  read  and  read  again  aS'^.  Elmo:  '^The  most  praised 
and  best  abused  novel  ever  written, '^  None  can  comprehend  at 
once  the  many  historical  references  without  great  research  and 
study,  yet  the  strangeness  of  the  hero,  St.  Elmo,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  heroine,  Edna  Earl,  and  the  unusual  attachment  be- 
tween the  two,  enlist  the  attention,  admiration  and  even  homage 
of  the  reader  from  the  very  first  moment.     The  book  met  with 

inbounded  success.  Towns,  hotels,  steamboats  and  plantations 
were  named  after  it,  and  the  author  was  recompensed  with  large 
financial  returns.  The  "high  flown''  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  rare  literary  attainments  of  the  little  barefoot 
heroine  drew  forth  severe  criticism,  and  some  one  even  ventured 
on  a  parody,  "St.  Twelvemo";  but  all  this  could  not  affect  the 
popularity  of  the  book. 

St.  Elmo  contains  a  description  of  that  marvel  of  oriental 
architecture,  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  in  India, — a  marble  tomb 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Noormahal,  whom  Tom  Moore 

as  immortalized  in  his  "Lalla  Rookh."     A  recent   traveller 

isiting  Agra  in  1891  writes  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  Parsee 
y  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Taj   Mahal  reading  a  copy  of 
e  London  edition  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  Vashti. 
People  were  eager  for  her  next  work,  and  after  Vashti  appeared 
uld  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  heard  that  another  would  soon 

e  given  them.  Soon  after  Vashti  was  published  Miss  Evans 
married  Mr.  Wilson,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Mobile,  Ala. 
Because  of  her  delicate  health  he  objected  very  seriously  to  her 
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writing,  and  at  his  request  she  discontinued  it  and  devoted  her- 
self to  decorating  her  home  and  grounds.  This  home  is  situated 
in  a  grove  of  magnificent  oaks  and  fragrant  magnolia  trees  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  roads  about  Mobile.  It  is  large  and 
roomy,  surrounded  by  broad  piazzas.  A  wide  hall  like  those  one 
reads  of  in  an  old  English  novel  divides  the  building.  The 
floor  is  carpeted  and  the  walls  beautifully  and  artistically  papered. 
But  then  the  flower  garden!  When  we  see  the  thousand  bloom- 
ing plants,  the  fine  collection  of  camellias,  azaleas,  geraniums  and 
begonias,  shaded  walks,  noble,  live  oaks,  and  magnolias — all  the 
attractions  of  art  and  nature  combined,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
Mrs.  \Yilson  wrote  so  much  of  flowers  and  of  beautiful  gardens. 

Time  and  time  again  flattering  offers  came  for  her  to  con- 
tribute to  magazines  and  papers,  but  she  refused.  Not  even  a 
proposition  to  let  her  name  her  own  price  for  a  serial  could  tempt 
her.  One  publisher  offered  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  if  she 
would  only  allow  them  to  publish  her  books  in  cheap  "  paper 
back"  form,  not  to  interfere  with  her  library-bound  editions,  but 
this  permission  was  never  granted.  She  received  a  check  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  Vashti  before  it  ever  went  to  press. 
Ten  years  elapsed  between  Infelice  and  her  last  work  At  the  Mercy 
of  Tiberius. 

Mrs.  Wilson  has  frequently  been  pronounced  the  most  brilliant 
and  fascinating  writer  in  the  South.  That  she  is  a  remarkable 
woman  no  one  will  deny.  Entering  the  literary  field,  without 
literary  training,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  by  her  continued 
meritorious  work  she  stands  without  question  at  the  head  of  the 
novel  writers  of  the  South.  She  has  woven  into  her  novels 
all  that  is  good  and  great  in  the  human  race,  and  she  has  given 
to  her  heroes  and  heroines  the  imperishable  virtues  of  morality, 
Christianity,  and  beauty.  She  is  not  a  professional  writer, — 
literature  has  rather  been  an  embellishment  of  her  life.  Her 
style  has  been  severely  criticised  as  "pedantic,"  but  certainly 
this  charge  may  with  equal  justice  be  brought  against  George 
Meredith,  Bulwer,  and  George  Eliot,  and  it  is  well  established 
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that  Mrs.  Wilson's  books  have  in  many  instances  stimulated  her 
young  readers  to  study  history,  mythology  and  the  sciences,  from 

■Mjwhich  she  so  frequently  draws  her  illustrations. 

I^P  A  lady  once  asked  Mrs^  Wilson  which  one  of  her  heroines  was 
her  favorite.  ^*x4h/'  she  replied,  ^^do  you  forget  that  even  if 
the  youngest  should  be  cross-eyed,  red-headed  and  freckled,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  baby?  I  love  my  Beryl  best  of  all,  and  con- 
sider At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius  my  strongest  book.''  Critics  have 
pronounced  Beryl's  speech  to  the  jury  the  most  eloquent  speci- 
men of  her  style. 

She  is  a  typical  Southerner  and  a  most  lovable  and  winsome 
woman.  Sensitive  and  retiring,  she  is  very  appreciative  of  the 
good  will  of  her  fellow-beings.  She  said,  ^^I  hold  peculiarly 
dear  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  my  own  sex;  and  I  deem  it  a 
nobler  privilege  to  possess  the  affection  of  my  countrywomen 
than  to  assist  my  countrymen  in  making  national  laws." 

I^ft  Her  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the  South,  and  her  home  has 

'^^er  been  a  happy  one.  She  has  always  preferred  to  act  the 
part  of  a  gracious  hostess  rather  than  seek  elsewhere  what  she 
finds  in  perfection  at  her  charming  Southern  home.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, her  husband,  died  in  1891. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

Describe  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness, 

Describe  the  Battle  of  Spottsi/lvauia, 

Describe  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor. 

In  what  battle  did  General   Grant  say,  *^  I  propose  to 

fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  sutnmer?^' 
Describe  the  Siege  of  Bichtnond, 
What  tvas  the  Mine  Ex2)losion? 
Who  tvas  General  Early  ?    Describe  his  raid. 
When  tvas  the  Battle  of  Getttjsburg  ? 
Whi^h  side  tvas  victoriotis? 
Who  tvere  the  commanders? 


GEORGE  W.  CABLE. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1844.  Tyler. 

WORKS. 

Old  Creole  Days,  Carancro, 

The  Grandissimes,  Au  Large, 

Madame  Delphine,  Bonaventure, 

Dr.  Sevier,  Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisi- 

Silent  South,  ana, 

Grande  Pointe,  The  Negro  Question, 
Life  of  William  Gilmore  Simms. 

Although  George  W.  Cable  is  a  Virginian  by  descent  on  his 
father's  side,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  spent  his  boyhood  and 
early  manhood  at  the  South,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Con- 
federacy during  the  late  conflict,  yet  he  has  been  accused  ot 
being  untrue  to  the  section  which  nourished  him,  and  of  falsely 
representing  the  institutions  which  are  peculiar  to  his  Southern 
home. 

Being  the  son  and  grandson  of  slaveholders,  is  it  not  strange 
that  he  should  in  his  Silent  South  and  Freedman\^  Case  in  Equity 
accord  to  the  blacks  social  equality  with  the  whites?  Born  and 
bred  in  the  land  of  the  Creoles,  is  it  not  singular,  to  put  it 
charitably,  that  he  should  have  so  misrepresented  them  as  he 
has  done  in  his  Creole  Daysf  Living  where  the  convict  lease 
system  is  in  vogue,  knowing  as  he  did  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad  features  of  this  system,  why  did  he  give  only  a  one-sided 
view  to  mislead  those  already  prejudiced  against  it?  His 
Southern  friends  wondered  at  this  and  were  disappointed  in 
him.  The  South,  so  often  misrepresented  by  Northern  writers, 
felt  this  blow  more  keenly,  dealt  them  by  one  professing  to  be 
of  their  number.  He  has  been  called  a  7^enegade  by  some,  and 
many  bitter  things  have  been  said  about  him  by  his  own  people. 
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This,  however,  must  be  said  in  extenuation  of  him.  His 
mother  was  a  New  England  woman.  A  child  imbibes  more  of 
the  mother's  views  on  all  subjects  than  those  of  the  father's.  It 
is  natural  that  the  mother  should  have  had  very  strong  opinions 
oncerning  abolition,  as  a  horror  of  slavery  had  probably  been 
instilled  into  her  from  childhood,  and  the  son  obtained  his  views 
from  her.  She  was  a  hopeful,  cheerful  Christian  and  tried  to 
bring  up  her  boy  to  honor  God,  and  to  make  the  world  better, 
he  lived  to  see  him  a  Christian  and  in  turn  trying  to  rear  his 
children  in  the  fear  of  God. 

At  fourteen   George   was   fatherless  and  the   family  had   no 

leans  of  support.     His  school  life  ceased  and  he  was  forced  to 

help  to  earn  a  living  for  his  mother  and  the  three  other  children. 

He  began  by  being  an  errand  boy  in  the  Custom  House,  then 

became  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store. 

The  "War  between  the  States"  found  him  just  eighteen.  He 
joined  the  Fourth  Mississippi  Cavalry  and  made  a  faithful  sol- 
dier, brave,  and  conscientious.  His  mother's  teachings  were  not 
forgotten,  and  in  tent  life  he  carefully  studied  his  Bible,  and 
abstained  from  all  that  w^as  coarse  or  impure.  His  spare  mo- 
ments he  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond. 

After  the  war  he  studied  civil  engineering,  and  went  to  survey 
the  levees  on  the  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya  river.  This  luw^ 
malarial  district  brought  on  fever  and  his  health  at  this  time 
became  so  undermined  that  it  is  doubted  whether  he  can  ever 
fully  regain  his  strength. 

In  1869  he  married  Miss  Louise  Bartlett  of  New  Orleans,  a 
lovely  refined  lady.  His  eyes  began  to  trouble  him  and  his  wife 
read  aloud  and  did  much  of  his  writing  for  him.  He  had  been 
fond  of  literature  during  all  these  years,  but  could  devote  no  time 
to  it  as  it  became  a  struggle  with  him  to  win  bread  and  meat  for 
his  family.  His  first  work  in  the  literary  line  was  when  he  was 
reporter  for  the  "New  Orleans  Picayune."  He  stipulated  that 
be  should  not  write  theatrical  notices,  as  he  was  conscientiously 
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opposed  to  the  stage  and  never  attended  the  plays.  The  editor 
broke  faith  and  Cable  was  dismissed  for  refusing  to  write  such 
notices.  It  really  was  with  him  a  matter  of  conscience.  Then 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  cotton  firm,  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  at  this  time 
but  it  was  done  in  the  early  hours  before  his  real  work  of  the 
day  began.  The  best  magazines  of  the  country  accepted  his 
work.  His  Old  Creole  Days  was  published  by  Scribners  in  1879, 
and  The  Grandissimes  followed  in  1880  and  one  year  afterwards 
his  Madame  Delphine  appeared. 

Dr.  Sevier  which  came  out  in  1883  is  considered  his  best  work. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Marion  A.  Baker  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  Times-Democrat." 

Mr.  Cable  moved  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  to  be  near  his 
northern  publishers.  There  he  still  lives  (1894),  and  in  this 
lovely  home  he  has  an  appreciative,  helpful,  lovable  wife  and 
six  very  pretty  and  happy  children. 


HIS  TORY  BE  VIE  TF. 

1,  Who  was  General  Farragut? 

2,  What  was  the  expedition  against  Mobile  ? 

3,  What  ivas  the  effect  of  the  Blockade  upon  the  Confed- 

erate States  ? 

4,  Describe  the  '^  Confederate   Candle,'^   and  the  substi- 

tiites  used  for  coffee,  tea,  sugar  and  syrup, 

5,  How  tvas  salt  obtained? 

6,  What  tvas  the  value  of  Confederate  money  just  before 

the  surrender? 
7*    To  u^hoin  did  Lee  surrender? 

8.  How  large  was  his  army  at  that  time? 

9,  What  position  did  Lee  afterwards  hold? 
10»     When  did  he  die? 
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HUDSON,   MICH. 

1845.  Polk. 

WORKS. 


arm  Ballads,  dedicated  to  his  Farm  Festivals,  dedicated  to  his 

mother,  sisters  and  brothers, 

Farm  Legends,  dedicated  to  his  City  Ballads,   dedicated  to  his 

father,  wife, 

I  City  Legends,  dedicated  to  his  wife's  brother  "  Juddie." 

Will  Carleton  the  author  of  Betsy  and  I  ai-e  Out,  a  poem  which 
ppeared  in  the  "Toledo  Blade/'  and  created  such  favorable 
comment,  was  already  known  to  the  public  through  his  book  of 
poems.  He  is  the  youngest  of  five  children,  and  was  born  in 
Hudson,  Mich.  His  father  was  a  practical,  hard-working  man, 
who  saw  some  poetry  but  more  reality  in  life;  far  diiferent  was 
his  mother,  a  bright,  cheery  woman,  who  even  in  the  wilds  of 
Michigan  where  they  moved  soon  after  their  marriage,  wrote 
some  poems,  and  no  doubt  kept  many  in  her  heart  unwritten. 

Both  of  his  parents  were  well  educated,  liked  to  read,  and 
were  true  Christians.  His  father  wished  his  son  Will,  who  early 
showed  a  fondness  for  books,  to  have  the  best  advantages  of  an 
education;  even  these  were  meagre  and  hard  to  obtain  in  the 
wilderness  where  they  lived.  True  may  it  be  said,  "Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.''  Will  Carleton  would  be  educated, 
and  frail  and  consumptive  as  he  was,  he  tramped  five  miles  daily 
through  mud  and  snow  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  school  in 
which  he  could  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek. 

His  father  had  no  other  idea  than  that  he  should  be  a  farmer, 
and  was  greatly  disgusted  with  him  when  he  surprised  him  one 
day  in  the  field  delivering  an  extemporaneous  speech  to  an  imag- 
inary audience,  while  "the  steeds  of  the  plow  were  enjoying  a 
comfortable  rest  between  the  furrows."  "  He  could  throw  more 
sarcasm  to  the  square  inch   into   his  seemingly  gracious  words 
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than  any  one  I  ever  knew,"  said  Carleton,  relating  tliis  incident 
about  his  father,  '^and  he  told  me  he  feared  I  was  ruining  a  tol- 
erable good  farmer  to  make  an  intolerably  bad  orator."  The 
lecturer  of  the  afternoon,  crushed  but  not  convinced,  waked  up 
his  steeds  and  drove  thoughtfully  on.  He  says  it  has  been  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  him  that  his  father  lived  to  see  him 
earning  hundreds  of  dollars  by  his  lectures,  and  admitted  with  a 
grave  twinkle  of  his  eye  that  "having  looked  the  matter  over 
from  a  non-agricultural  point  of  view  he  had  concluded  there 
was  more  in  him  than  he  had  supposed." 

His  son's  first  poetic  effort  was  a  letter  in  rhyme  written  to  his 
sister  at  boarding-school,  when  he  was  only  ten.  His  sister  had 
written  for  papers  and  magazines,  and  he  said  he  only  wished 
to  prove  to  her  that  she  did  not  possess  all  the  genius  of  the 
family.  "I  did  up  everything  at  the  farm  and  in  the  vicinity  in 
choice  doggerel  and  mailed  it  to  her.  A  precious  young  goose 
she  must  have  thought  me.  I  represented  her  favorite  horse  as 
about  to  die  of  melancholy  because  she  was  not  there  to  ride 
him;  told  her  the  trees  and  flowers  were  all  perishing  because 
she  was  not  there  to  smile  upon  them,  and  killed  off  two  very 
healthy  neighbors  because  their  names  happened  to  rhyme  with 
some  word  of  a  mortuary  character.  The  whole  letter  hah 
amused  and  half  scared  the  young  lady."  This  sister  died  during 
his  boyhood,  and  his  grief  was  very  great.  In  speaking  of  her 
he  said:  ''In  her  I  lost  an  appreciative  and  congenial  friend,  as 
well  as  an  idolized  sister.  She  would  have  made  her  mark  in 
literature,  and  I  hope  to-day  she  is  writing  songs  in  heaven." 

He  had  not  the  means  to  complete  his  collegiate  education,  so 
knowing  no  such  word  as  fail,  he  determined  to  procure  them. 
He  had  written  a  political  poem.  Fax,  and  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  to  read  it  in  some  town  at  a  distance  from  the  college. 
Of  course  the  matter  must  be  advertised  to  secure  an  audience. 
He  had  little  or  no  money  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  rent  of  the  room,  so  he  bought  some  wall  paper,  paint,  and 
a  paint  brush  and  made  his  own  advertisements,  which  he  pasted 
about  in  different   parts   of  the  town.     When  evening  came   a 
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small  number  assembled,  and  they  stood  near  the  door  to  slip 
out  if  not  interested.  His  audience  did  not  leave,  but  remained 
to  beg  him  to  repeat  it  for  the  pleasure  of  their  friends.  He 
raised  enough  money  in  this  way  to  take  him  through  his  col- 
lege course.  He  says  that  frequently  he  would  have  to  run  a 
race  with  the  crying  babies  in  the  audience  to  see  which  could 
get  the  hearing,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  felt  he  was  speaking  to 
good  hearts  and  healthy  brains  among  these  country  people. 
One  former  lad  said  to  him :  "  You  have  let  considerable  light 
into  this  district,  and  youVe  started  me  on  the  up-track,'^  and  it 
was  such  encouragement  as  this  which  sustained  him  in  these 
hours  of  darkness. 

When  he  graduated  he  read  his  Rifts  in  the  Cloud.  In  1871 
he  sent  his  Betsy  and  I  are  Out  to  the  * 'Toledo  Blade,'^  and  asked 
no  pay  for  it,  deeming  it  wise  not  to  run  the  risk  of  its  refusal 
by  freighting  it  with  a  fixed  price.  Its  success  was  phenomenal. 
It  was  copied  into  hundreds  of  papers,  and  the  editors  sent  end- 
less requests  to  have  something  else  from  his  pen.  His  Over  the 
Hill  to  the  Poor- House,  Gone  with  a  Handsomer  Man,  and  Out  oj 
the  Old  House,  Nancy,  followed.  So  at  twenty-six  fame  came 
to  Will  Carleton. 

''The  critics  may  sneer  at  him  and  easily  demonstrate  that 
he  is  not  a  Wordsworth  nor  a  Keats,  who  were  likewise  sneered 
at  in  their  day.  He  is  none  the  less  an  established  poet,  a  writer 
unlike  any  other  poet,  past  or  present,  which  is  saying  much,  and 

•ne  whose  books  have  a   wider  circulation  than   those  of  any 
(fcher  living  poet,  excepting  of  course    the  few  writers  whose 
rorks  have  become  classics." 
In  1880  he  left  Michigan  and  went  East;  there  he  married  a 
lady    to   whom    he   lovingly  dedicated  his    City    Ballads,   "To 

tdora,  friend,  comrade,  lover,  wife." 
In  1884  he  travelled  in  England  and  delivered  lectures  which 
ere  well  received  everywhere.  The  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  said, 
in  speaking  of  these  lectures,  "The  illustrations  were  given  with 
great  power,  moving  the  audience  now  to  uproarious  laughter, 
d  now  to  tears.     No  one  who  was  present  will  ever  forget  the 
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extraordinary  power  aud  vitality  he  gave  to  his  written  verse. 
The  audience  was  fairly  spell-bound,  laughing  through  tears.'' 

On  one  occasion  when  going  to  fulfil  an  engagement  he  was 
in  a  compartment  with  a  very  pretty  young  lady.  She  seemed 
greatly  disturbed  because  she  heard  that  the  train  was  behind 
time.  She  appealed  to  Will  Carleton  to  know  if  it  were  so. 
He  told  her  that  he  thought  they  were  an  hour  late.  With  a 
sigh  she  remarked,  "  I  am  so  sorry.  Will  Carleton  is  to  lecture 
in  our  town  to-night,  and  I  wanted  to  get  home  in  time  to  hear 
him!"  Carleton  replied  that  he  understood  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  lecturer  to  wait  until  the  arrival  of  that  train. 
She  seemed  greatly  delighted  to  hear  this  and  nestled  cosily  into 
her  seat.  After  a  few  moments  she  asked  her  companion  if  he 
had  ever  heard  Carleton.  He  replied  that  he  had  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

"And  how  did  you  like  him?''  she  asked  eagerly. 

"I  have  seen  a  great  many  lecturers  I  enjoyed  better,"  was  his 
reply.  She  seemed  disappointed.  Carleton  says  it  was  very  in- 
teresting to  watch  her  expression  when  she  recognized  him  on 
the  stage  an  hour  or  so  afterwards. 

Will  Carleton  is  a  musician  of  no  mean  ability.  He  plays 
well  on  several  instruments  and  fills  his  little  home  with  joy  and 
brightness, 

"  A  home  that  rejoices  in  love's  saving  leaven 
Comes  deliciously  uigh  to  the  splendors  of  Heaven." 

This  home  has  every  comfort  and  refinement,  presided  over  by 
an  accomplished  wife  who  is  interested  in  all  charitable  and 
noble  deeds.  She  was  a  Miss  Niles  of  Massachusetts  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  went  as  a  missionary  to  Burmah  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Board.  She  returned  to 
America  in  1878;  soon  after  she  met  Will  Carleton  and  in  1882 
they  were  married.  No  doubt  the  discipline  she  received  as 
missionary  established  those  habits  of  system  aud  order  so  nec- 
essary to  every  one,  but  especially  helpful  in  a  literary  house- 
hold, and  made  her  the  financier  that  she  is. 

Edward  W.  Bok  tells  us,  "Many  a  little  detail  in  her  hus- 
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band's  busy  life  as  a  literary  man  is  taken  charge  of  by  her.  *  * 
She  is  an  efficient  advocate  of  all  that  is  good  and  true;  but  her 
methods  are  of  the  quiet  order.  *  *  She  is  like  a  sunbeam  and 
you  feel  the  better  for  having  met  her. 

Such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Carleton  is  by  nature  a  large  part  of  a 
successful  husband's  career.  She  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of 
everything  that  is  best  and  most  lovable  in  woman.  No  sweeter 
disposition  was  ever  given  to  any  one.  Trials  and  perplexities 
know  no  greater  foe  than  her  smile.  Everything  about  her  is 
quiet  and  gentle.     Her  life,  her  work,  her  charities,  her  manner, 

I-  her  conversation,  all  are  alike — she  is  womanly  in  every  respect." 
His  "sweet- faced  mother''  is  an  inmate  of  his  home  and  is 
excessively  proud  of  all  that  her  gifted  son  has  accomplished. 
The  lovely  blue  parlors  adorned  with  all  the  attractions  art  can 
i^-  give  are  by  no  means  the  favorite  rooms  in  the  home.  'A  little 
^  study  rich  only  in  books,  where  the  poet  sits  and  writes,  is  the 
bright  spot  there.  He  doesn't  write  rapidly;  he  thinks  slowly 
but  he  thinks  well. 

He  has  touched  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  few  others  have 
done.  He  has  made  home  and  home  affections  sweeter  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  he  has  written  with  a  view  to  make  the 
world  purer  and  nobler;  his  object  is  infinitely  above  writing 
merely  for  art's  sake. 

Truly  "the  bright  smile  of  God  has  come  bursting  through" 
his  works  and  made  his  life  a  blessing. 


HISTOBY  HEVIEW. 

1.  Describe  Sherman^ s  advance  upon  Atlanta. 

2.  Name  the  battles  fought  on  the  way.  , 

3.  Why  was  Hood  put  in  tTohnston's  2>?ace  ? 

4.  Why  did  he  invade  Tennessee? 

5.  Describe  Sherman's  ''March  to  the  Sea,''  , 

6.  What  was  his  Christmas  present  to  Lincoln  ^v^fc^^^^J'  ^  "^^c^ 

7.  Describe  the  desolation  wrought  by  his  marcn^ ~— 

8»     Why  did  he  burn  Atlanta? 

9,    In  what  year?  ^^^^  ^^  j  ^  /    jj- 

10,    How  many  of  the  leading  generals  of  the   Civil  War 
are  still  living? 


FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

MANCHESTER,    ENGLAND. 

1849.  Zachary  Taylor. 

WORKS. 

Dorothea  or  Vagabondia,  Sara  Crewe, 

Surly  Tim's  Trouble,  —  Editha's  Burglar, 

Ha  worth's.  The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jos6, 

Earlier  Stories,  Little  Saint  Elizabeth, 

Louisiana,  —-'That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's, 

A  Fair  Barbarian,  Giovanni  and  the  Other, 

Through  One  Administration,  The  Drury  Lane  Boy's  Club, 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  The  One  I  Knew  Best  of  All. 

Frances  Hodgson  was  born  in  England  and  really  did  not  live 
in  America  until  after  the  war.  She  is  claimed,  however,  as  an 
American  writer,  as  all  her  literary  work  has  been  done  in  this 
country.  She  has  written  so  much  of  English  life  and  scenery 
that  one  easily  recognizes  her  English  parentage  and  early  sur- 
roundings. 

She  was  fifteen  years  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  and  it  was  there 
that  she  gained  that  wonderful  knowledge  of  Lancashire  dialect 
and  character.  After  the  death  of  her  father  reverses  of  fortune 
induced  her  mother  to  come  to  America.  She  settled  first  at 
Newmarket,  Tenn.,  then  later  moved  to  Knoxville  where  a  near 
kinsman  resided.  There  she  lived  on  a  farm  with  her  three  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

Frances  was  only  sixteen  when  she  conceived  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing for  journals.  Her  first  attempt  at  a  story  was  Miss  Caruther\'i 
Engagement.  After  it  was  written  she  sent  it  to  "Bailouts 
Monthly,"  but  when  she  found  that  the  editor  did  not  intend 
to  pay  her  anything  for  it,  the  question  arose  how  could  she  get 
it  back  again  as  she  was  not  able  to  buy  the  stamps  for  its  return. 
In  this  dilemma  she  remembered  that  a  negro  girl  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  was  in   the  habit   of  selling   fruit   upon   the 

=:'See  illustration.  592 
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treets  of  Knoxville.  She  determined  to  help  her  gather  the 
fruit,  and  share  the  profits  with  her.  Thus  she  was  enabled  to 
obtain  sufficient  postage  not  only  to  recover  her  manuscript  but 
also  to  forward  it  to  "Godey's  Lady's  Book.''  She  did  not  dare 
ask  her  mother  for  any  aid,  for  fear  she  would  forbid  her  send- 
ing the  manuscript  to  any  one. 

The  editor  in  Philadelphia  saw  unmistakable  signs  of  a  thor- 
oughly English  story,  and  he  wondered  how  such  a  story  could 
come  from  Tennessee.  He  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  and  asked 
for  another, — his  object  being  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  first. 
The  young  author  quickly  wrote  it,  and  the  first  story  soon 
appeared  in  print. — much  to  her  delight — but  what  delighted  her 
still  more  was  the  thirty  dollars  paid  for  it.  One  can  well 
imagine  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  show  to  her  astonished  house- 
hold this  sign  of  her  talent  being  appreciated. 

After  this  her  pen  never  rested.  Some  of  the  stories  written 
were  very  poor,  and  this  may  serve  to  encourage  young 
writers.  She  sent  some  to  ^'Peterson's  Magazine,"  and  it  was 
in  this  monthly  that  her  Do7'othea  first  appeared.  When  it  came 
out  in  book  form,  however,  she  had  changed  the  name  to  Vaga- 
bondia.  She  sent  an  English  story  Su7'ly  Tim's  Trouble  to  "  Scrib- 
ner's"  now  the  "Century."  This  was  not  only  accepted,  but  re- 
quests came  for  more  like  it. 

In  1873  she  married  Dr.  Swan  Burnett  a  well-known  oculist 
of  Knoxville.  They  moved  to  Washington  City  soon  after- 
wards and  made  extended  visits  to  Europe.  She  had  two  sons 
Lionel  and  Vivien,  and  being  an  author  did  not  nor  does  not 
now  interfere  with  her  duty  as  mother.    The  little  Lord  Fauntle- 

y  the  hero  of  her  most  celebrated  work  was  very  much  as  the 
mother  has  described  him.  One  obtains  an  excellent  idea  of  his 
childhood  from  the  articles  by  his  mother  which  appeared  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal"  in  1894.  His  brother  Lionel  jealous 
f  the  nurse's  attention  to  the  little  usurper  of  his  place  and 
rights,  said,  "Frow  'im  in  'er  fire,"  but  we  are  very  glad  that 
the  little  gentleman  was  not  thrown  into  the  fire  but  has  lived 
to  teach  the  beautiful  lessons  of  courtesy  and  filial  devotion. 
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The  style  of  dress  described  in  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  became 
very  fashionable,  much  to  the  disgust  of  many  sturdy  American 
youths  who  fretted  at  being  made  to  look  so  much  like  girls. 

The  scenes  described  in  the  book  are  nearly  all  from  life. 
The  one  in  which  Cedric  undertakes  to  teach  his  grandfather 
baseball  originated  in  this  way,  as  his  mother  tells  us.  *'One 
day  Vivien  thought  it  necessary  to  instruct  me  in  the  great 
national  game.  After  a  great  deal  of  explaining  I  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  I  was  rather  stupid.  ^Oh,  no,  you  are  not,  dearest/ 
protested  the  little  boy.  ^You  are  not  stupid,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
am  not  a  good  splainer,  and  then  as  you  are  a  lady,  of  course 
baseball  is  not  very  easy  to  you." 

Very  few  books  have  netted  the  author  such  a  sum  as  this 
story  for  children.  Mrs.  Burnett  received  fifty  thousand  dollars 
from  the  stage  alone,  as  she  dramatized  it  herself,  and  was  wise 
enough  to  secure  the  copyright,  so  she  is  paid  a  certified  per  cent 
for  every  presentation  of  it ;  and  it  is  played  as  much  in  England 
as  in  this  country,  and  always  draws  a  large  house. 

The  lass  described  in  That  Las8  o'  Jjowrie^s  is  a  young  work- 
ing girl,  that  Mrs.  Burnett  saw  in  Manchester,  when  she  the 
author  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  face  lingered  in  her 
memory,  and  she  has  immortalized  it  in  this,  which  is  said  to 
be  her  second  best  book. 


HIS  TOR  Y  RE  VIE  W. 

1.  Describe  the  invasion  of  Mari/land, 

2.  Describe  the  Battle  of  Antletam, 

3.  When  did  Lincoln  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 

tion ? 

4.  What  tvas  that  Proclaniation? 

5.  What  oath  did  President  Lincoln  take? 
6*.    Describe  the  Battle  of  Frederichsbiirg . 

7,  What  Southern  general  lost  his  life  in  that  battle? 

8,  What  author^ s  son  lost  his  life  at  Antietani? 

9,  Who  comfuandexl  the  opposing  forces  at  that  battle? 
10,  Who  conitnanded  at  Fredericksburg? 
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FRANCIS   MARION  CRAWFORD 


BATHS  OF  LLX'CA,    ITALY 


1854. 


Franklin  Pierce. 


"WORKS. 


Mr.  Isaacs, 

I)r.  Claudius, 

Zoroaster, 

The  Three  Fates, 

The  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish, 

Saracinesca, 

Children  of  the  King, 

Don  Orsino, 

A  Roman  Singer, 

Paul  Patoff, 

The  Novel :  What  it  is, 


Marion  Darche, 

Marzio's  Crucifix, 

With  the  Inimortals, 

Greifenstein, 

Sant'  Ilario, 

Khaled :  A  Tale  of  Arabia, 

A  Cigarette-Maker's  Romance, 

The  Witch  of  Prague, 

To  Leeward, 

An  American  Politician, 

Pietro  Ghisleri, 


Katherine  Lauderdale. 

Marion  Crawford^s  father  was  the  eminent  sculptor  Thomas 
Crawford,  and  his  mother  was  Louise  Cutler  \Yard,  a  woman  of 
rare  culture,  and  who,  although  not  an  author,  wrote  remark- 
ably well.  Her  son  said  that  as  a  schoolboy  he  admired  his 
mother's  letters  so  much  that  he  determined  to  imitate  their  style 
as  soon  as  he  grew  up.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  so  we  can  readily  see  how  the  boy  inherited  artistic  and 
literary  tastes.  His  parents  went  to  Rome,  and  while  in  Italy 
the  boy  was  born.  His  father  lived  only  three  years  after  his 
l^irth.  When  Marion  was  twelve  years  old  he  did  not  know  one 
word  of  English,  although  he  could  speak  fluently  four  of  the 
European  languages.  In  order  to  learn  English  his  mother  sent 
him  to  America,  and  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  St.  Paul's  School 
at  Concord,  X.  H.,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  fifteen. 
'Then  he  went  to  Exeter,  England,  to  pursue  his  studies  under  a 
private  tutor,  and  later  completed  his  course  at  Trinity  College, 
[Cambridge.  While  at  college  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  to  athletics,  and  thus  developed  a  strong  and  vigorous  con- 
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stitution.  He  does  not  keep  up  these  exercises  since  he  has 
undertaken  literary  work,  because  he  feels  that  one  is  not  help- 
ful to  the  other. 

He  studied  at  one  of  the  German  universities  and  we  can 
trace  incidents  of  his  life  there  in  his  novel  Grelfenstein.  The 
desire  for  travel  was  gratified  by  a  year  in  the  East.  There  he 
collected  materials,  doubtless,  for  his  Zoroaster^  and  from  Alla- 
habad, India,  he  sent  his  first  letter  to  the  press.  Later  on  he 
became  editor-in-chief  of  the  ^^  Indian  Herald.'^  Ill  health  pre- 
vented his  remaining  abroad  longer  than  the  year,  so  he  went 
to  the  northern  part  of  Italy  to  rough  it  in  order  to  regain  his 
strength.  In  1881  he  returned  to  America  and  took  a  course  of 
Sanskrit  in  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Isaacs  was  his  first  novel  and  the  story  of  its  being  writ- 
ten is  interesting.  Mr.  Crawford  was  dining  with  his  uncle 
Samuel  Ward,  of  New  York,  when  the  conversation  turned  on 
India  and  Crawford  was  asked  to  give  some  reminiscences  of  his 
sojourn  there.  Being  gifted  in  relating  a  story,  he  told  of  Mr. 
Jacobs,  the  diamond  trader  of  Simla,  in  such  a  charming  style 
that  his  uncle  persuaded  him  to  write  it  for  print.  It  was  an 
immediate  success.  The  pretty-love  story  is  interspersed  with 
pictures  of  Eastern  life,  tiger  hunts  and  Arabian  love  songs — 
^^an  English  beauty  for  a  heroine,  and  a  hero  with  a  sublime 
descent."  Dr.  Claudius  followed  Jfr.  Isaacs.  It  is  by  some 
considered  quite  inferior.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Heidelberg  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  castle  there,  and  the  guides  of  the  present 
day  delight  to  show  the  very  spot  where  '^Dr.  Claudius"  was 
when  he  saw  the  countess. 

In  1884  Marion  Crawford  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Christopherus  Berdan  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  educated 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  Her  father  was  General  H.  Berdan 
who  went  over  to  Russia  in  behalf  of  an  invention  of  his — the  Ber- 
dan rifle — and  his  daughter  while  visiting  America  in  1880  met 
Mr.  Crawford;  the  acquaintance  was  renewed  while  at  Con- 
stantinople two  or  three  years  later,  and  they  were  married  in 
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1884  at  Bayukdere  on  the  Bospborus.  She  is  very  accom- 
plished and  gifted,  a  fine  pianist  and  a  true  helpmate  to  her 
husband.  Their  home  of  late  years  has  been  at  Sorrento  over- 
looking the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples — a  fit  home  for  any  writer. 
There,  surrounded  by  books  and  souvenirs  of  travel,  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  live  an  ideal  life. 

Crawford  writes  rapidly.  In  eight  years  he  wrote  thirteen 
novels.  His  publishers  say  that  there  is  rarely  an  erasure  ever 
made  in  his  manuscripts,  which  are  exceptionally  neat,  and 
he  seldom  spends  more  than  two  months  on  any  book.  Di'. 
Isaacs  was  written  in  thirty-five  days;  Saracinesca  occupied 
him  five  months.  The  latter  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
"Blackwood's  Magazine." 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Crawford  does  not  love  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession but  clings  to  it  for  the  money  that  it  brings  to  him.  He 
•does  not  receive  a  royalty  from  his  publishers,  preferring  to 
^accept  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  manuscript. 

It  is  related  that  an  elderly  gentleman  walked  into  a  book- 
store in  Washington  City  and  asked  for  Marion  Crawford's 
last  book. 

^^  Don  Orsino  is  the  last  book  she  has  written,"  said  the  young 
lady  clerk. 

"Then  the  author  is  a  lady?"  asked  the  gentleman  smiling. 

"Oh  !  yes,  indeed,"  was  the  confident  reply. 

"What  does  F.  in  the  name  stand  for  then?" 

"  That's  for  Fannie,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

"Send  me  six  copies  of  Don  Orsino,  please.  Here's  my 
•card,"  and  the  gentleman  walked  out  still  smiling. 

"Who  was  that?"  asked  the  proprietor,  and  the  clerk  handed 
him  the  card. 

"Bless  my  life!  that  was  General  Berdan,  Marion  Crawford's 
father-in-law!"  he  exclaimed.  "Did  he  buy  any  of  his  son's 
books?" 

"Son?"  repeated  the  clerk,  and  then  very  meekly  replied, 
-^'Yes,  six." 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  Crawford's  works,  some  of  his  later 
ones  particularly,  such  as  Don  Orsino  and  Pletro  Ghisleri,  have  a 
high  moral  standard.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  foreign  back- 
ground of  his  stories.  The  scenes  of  many  of  them  are  laid  in 
Italy — the  ideas  of  life  there  are  so  diifereut  from  what  they  are 
in  America.  However,  these  very  works  show  a  steady  im- 
provement in  style  and  literary  quality.  His  novels  about  New 
York  life  have  not  been  very  successful. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

1.  What  was  the  Sioiidc  War  of  18ii2? 

2.  Who  was  ^'Little  Croiv'*i' 

3,  Describe  the  war  in  the  West, 

4,  Describe  the  ivar  Iti  Tennessee,     In  Georgia, 

(>.  Who  cointnanded  the  two  armies  In  Chlchatnauga? 

(i.  Who  tvas  called  the  '^  ItocU  of  Chlchaniauga'^  ? 

7,  What  effect  flid  the  battle  at  Missionary  Ridge  have  T 

8,  Describe  the  condition  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  at 

this  time, 

9,  Give  a  sketch  of  General  Bragg, 
10,    Give  a  sketch  of  General  Rosecrans, 


THOMAS  NELSON   PAGE 


HANOVER    COUNTY,    VA. 


1853. 


James  Buchanan, 


WORKS. 


Befo'  de  War— Poems  in  Dialect, 
III  Ole  Virginia — Sliort  Stories, 
Two  Little  Confederates, 
Among  the  Camps, 
Short  Stories  for  Children, 


The  Old  South, 

Essays,  Social  and  Political, 

Pastime  Stories, 

Elsket  and  Other  Stories, 

On  Newfound  River. 


One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Southern  literature  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  nineteenth  century  is  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.  His  charming  stories  are  more  widely  known  and  more 
generally  read,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  is  the  son  of  Major  John  Page  of  Oakland  and  Elizabeth 
Burwell  Nelson.  He  was  born  in  Hanover  County,  Va.,  April 
i23,  1853.  He  is  lineally  descended  from  General  Thomas 
Nelson  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  also  a  prominent  figure  in  the  War  of  the  Pevo- 
Hution.  He  is  a  great-grandson  of  John  Page  of  Posewell,  Va., 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  succeeded 
James  Monroe  as  Governor  of  that  State  in  1802;  there  is 
scarcely  a  distinguished  family  in  Virginia  to  which  he  is  not 
in  some  way  related. 

I    The  home  and  boyhood  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  described 
by   himself  in  a  most  characteristic  manner  in  his  story  of  the 
Two  Little  Confederates.     This  is  based  upon  the  incidents  of  the 
late  war,  when  that  section  of  Virginia  was  inhabited  alternately 
by  the  Confederate  and   Federal  forces.     One  has  only  to  read 
jthis  charming  story    to  become  interested  in  her  "little  men"  as 
their  mother  proudly  called  them,  or  *^  them  chillern  "  as  they 
'^ere  reproachfully  spoken  of  by  "Uncle  Balla.'^ 
"Oakland  was  not  a  handsome  place  as  our  modern  ideas  go/* 

-  See  illustration.  599 
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SO  one  writer  tells  us,  *^but  down  in  old  Virginia  where  the  stand- 
ard was  different,  it  passed  in  old  times  as  one  of  the  best  planta- 
tions in  all  that  region/'  "The  boys  thought  it  the  greatest  place 
in  the  world,  except  Richmond,  where  they  had  been  one  year 
to  the  Fair,  and  had  seen  a  man  pull  fire  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
do  other  wonderful  things/' 

The  Oakland  plantation  was  a  part  of  the  original  grant  from 
the  Crown  of  England  to  the  Colonial  Magnate,  Thomas  Nel- 
son of  York,  grandfather  of  General  Thomas  Nelson,  the  dis- 
tinguished ancestor  of  Mr.  Page.  There  in  the  "great  house"  was 
our  writer  born,  and  there,  among  the  old  plantation  lands  out  in 
the  woods  and  the  growing  fields,  was  his  happy  childhood  spent. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  his  life  was  uneventful,  so  he  tells  us 
in  his  pleasant  little  narrative,  but  when  he  and  his  brother  Frank 
heard  around  the  tea-table  talks  of  a  probable  war,  they  became 
at  once  aroused  to  its  terrors.  To  their  youthful  minds  war 
meant  horrible  things.  They  knew  nothing  of  it  except  through 
the  Bible  accounts  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  where  "  men,  women, 
and  children  were  invariably  put  to  the  sword'';  so  when  news 
reached  Oakland  of  the  John  Brown  raid  the  children  were 
greatly  excited.  They  formed  a  military  company  of  the  little 
negroes  on  the  place,  appointed  themselves  the  commanding  of- 
ficers, and  drilled  assiduously  with  guns  that  "  Uncle  Balla"  had 
made.  This  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  varied  experience 
during  that  four  years'  struggle;  a  period  full  of  incidents  both 
i^ad  and  joyous;  a  period  interspersed  with  storms  and  calms;  and 
a  period  well  calculated  to  frame  a  mind  and  character  which  was 
to  figure  so  prominently  in  after  years  in  the  literature  of  his 
country.  He  was  sent  to  Washington  and  Lee  University  to 
study  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  later,  when  just  twenty- 
one,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.L.  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
At  this  time  he  developed  a  taste  for  literary  work,  and  while  at 
both  of  these  institutions  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
various  University  magazines.  After  leaving  Washington  and 
Lee  he  taught  school  one  year  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky. 
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Enviroornent  as  well  as  heredity  has  done  much  for  him  as  for 
others.  After  graduating  in  law  Mr.  Page  opened  an  office  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  has  established  for  himself  a  successful 
practice.  Shortly  after  this  he  wrote  Marse  ChaUj  with  a  view 
of  securing  the  order  to  write  the  paper  on  the  Yorktown  Cen- 
ennial  for  the  "  Century  Magazine."  He  has  ever  since 
employed  his  leisure  moments  in  weaving  the  memories  of  his 
old  plantation  life  into  those  delightful  stories  which  have 
charmed  so  many  thousand  readers.  True,  we  know  him  better 
as  an  author,  but  as  a  lawyer  he  is  also  successful.  His  briefs 
are  prepared  with  care  and  accuracy,  his  personality  is  engaging? 
and  his  arguments  are  forcible. 

Mr.  Page's  first  contribution  to  current  literature  was  a  poem 
entitled  Unc^  Gabe's  White  Folks,  which  appeared  in  ^'  Scribner^s 
Magazine."     This  poem  received  immediate  recognition  on  ac- 
count of  its  perfect  delineation  of  the  negro  character  and  dialect, 
ud   was  subsequently  embraced  in  a  volume  entitled  Befo'  de 
War,  published  in  conjunction  with  A.  C.  Gordon.     Some  years 
later  Marse  Chan,  which  firmly  established  Mr.  Page's  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  appeared  in  the  "Century.'^     Marse 
Chan  is  said  to  be  the  best  story  that  has  been  written  about 
our  war.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  related  by  an  old  negro 
slave,  a  faithful  follower  of  his  master  and  mistress  to  whom  the 
war  had   brought   desolation.     This  story  is  a  simple,  honest, 
truthful  and   at  the  same  time  dramatic  representation   of  the 
times  and  scenes  that  were  enacted  during  the  four  years  of  bitter 
trife  and  struggle  in  the  memorable  ^^  War  between  the  States." 
In  a   lecture  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mr.   Page  gave  in  easy  style 
he   incident   upon   which   this   story   was    based,   which   found 
its  way  immediately  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.     The  Atlanta 
^Constitution"  in  speaking  of  it  says:     "It  was  the  story  of  a 
ackwoods  Georgia  girl,  whose  lover  was  in  the  army.     She  had 
oquetted  with  him  and  let  him  go  to  the  war  without  encour- 
gement,  but  at  last  her  heart  got  the  better  of  her  coquetry  and 
he  wrote  him  that  she  had  really  loved  him  all  along,  and  if  he 
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would  get  a  furlough  aud  come  home  she  would  marry  him. 
Theu,  seemiug  to  think  that  this  was  too  great  a  temptation  to 
put  before  a  man,  she  scrawled  a  little  postscript  in  which  she 
said:  ^ Don't  come  without  a  furlough,  for  I  won't  marry  you 
unless  you  come  honorable.'  This  was  found  upon  the  dead 
body  of  a  soldier  who  fell  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  a  Georgia 
regiment." 

^^It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Page,  "that  if  those  who  contend 
that  the  people  of  the  South  were  drawn  into  the  war  by  poli- 
ticians could  have  read  this  letter  in  the  scrawling  handwriting 
of  an  illiterate  Georgia  girl,  they  would  see  that  the  great  con- 
flict originated  with  the  people  and  was  sustained  by  them." 

Other  short  stories,  Une^  Edinburgy  Meh  Lady,  Polly,  Ole 
Stracted,  etc.,  followed  Marse  Chan  in  rapid  succession,  all  of 
which  have  been  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  In  Ole  Virginia. 
This  volume  has  passed  through  many  editions  in  this  country 
and  has  been  republished  in  England.  All  of  these  stories  are 
good,  but  Marse  Chan  and  Meh  Lady  cannot  be  excelled.  They 
will  be  handed  down  as  'Mittle  classics"  in  the  index  of  South- 
ern literature.  Unc'  Edinburg's  Drowniii^  is  said  to  be  a  story  of 
himself  and  sweetheart.     This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

Mr.  Page  is  described  as  a  man  of  charming  personality.  He 
is  said  to  be  "slender,  with  a  strongly  marked  and  genial  face, 
lighted  up  by  a  blue  eye  which  fairly  dances  in  keeping  time 
with  his  play  of  wit."  He  is  energetic,  industrious,  and  careful. 
With  him  law  is  a  profession,  a  duty;  literature  a  pastime,  a 
pleasure.  His  peculiar  forte  in  writing  is  his  delineation  of  the 
old-time  darkey,  and  his  faithful  representation  of  Southern  life 
and  people  in  the  good  old  ante-bellum  days.  As  a  public  reader 
his  success  has  been  pronounced.  The  magnetism  of  his  person- 
ality is  at  once  felt  by  his  audiences,  and  he  holds  their  attention 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  his  simple  rendition  of  his 
own  productions  that  has  added  so  much  to  their  general  poj)u- 
larity.    His  reading  has  often  been  compared  to  James  Whitcomb 
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Riley's  recitations.     "True  he  holds  the  book  in  his  hand,  but 
you  rarely  see  it;  you  see  the  old  darkey  who  is  talking.'' 

In  1887  the  degree  of  D.L.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  an  honor  most  worthily 
stowed.  Travels  in  foreign  lands  where  he  met  men  and 
women  in  the  literary  and  artistic  world  have  added  much  to  the 
interest  and  charm  of  his  writings.  He  has  since  written  Elsket 
and  Other  Stories,  Among  the  Camps,  and  On  Newfound  River. 

The  Old  South,  the  newest  and  latest  of  Mr.  Page's  productions, 
a  volume  of  essays,  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  every  true 
and   patriotic  Southerner.     His  masterly  defence  of  a  country 
and  a  people  who  have  been  misinterpreted  and  maligned  must 
commend  itself,  not  only  to  Southern  people,  but  to  every  fair- 
minded  reader  of  his  work.     It  is  dedicated  to  his  countrymen 
and  countrywomen.     His  chapter  on  social  life  in  the  South  in 
ante-bellum  days  is  a  gem.     In  it  he  gives  a  true  picture  of  the 
Southern  matron  as  she  really  was, — gentle,  tender,  cultured,  re- 
fined and  industrious,  which  must  be  particularly  grateful  to  our 
young  women  of  to-day,  who  have  constantly  heard  their  mothers 
I     described  as  soft  and  amiable,  but  utterly  useless  in  housewifely 
attainments.    This  book  abounds  in  essays  and  addresses  relative 
to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  "Old  South."     In  a  masterly 
way  he  shows  that  the  "New  South"  is  but  a  scion  of  the  Old, 
that  the  principles  that  animated  our  fathers  and  mothers  before 
the  war  are  the   principles  that  control  their  children  to-day. 
^^Jle  dispels  the  illusion  that  the  "Old  South"  has  been  obliter- 
I^Bted    by   the   natural    sequences  of  the   war;    and   demonstrates 
l^peyond  all  cavil  that  what  is  familiarly  known  as   the  "New 
^oouth"  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  Old;  the  child  of  the  grand 

I^^ld  sire. 
Jl/But  the  crowning  glory  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  writings  is 
V^urity.  He  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  descend  to  the  coarse 
'and  audacious  in  order  to  be  popular.  He  addresses  himself 
Iways  to  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature  and  gives  no 
couragement  to  vice  or  vulgarity  even  by  a  suggestion.     Such 
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writers  deserve  to  be  canonized  in  this  age  of  daring  and  demor- 
alization. That  Mr.  Page's  writing  and  influence  have  always 
been  on  the  side  of  truth  and  right  is  not  surprising  since  we 
learn  that  his  wife,  a  pure  and  lovely  woman  who  died  five  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  been  his  inspiration.  He 
Avrote  of  her  once:  "Any  mention  of  me  would  be  incomplete 
without  giving  credit  to  my  lovely  wife,  who  was  my  inspira- 
tion and  my  model,  and  for  whom  I  wrote,  and  whose  memory 
is  now  my  most  cherished  possession.  Her  name  was  Anne 
Seddon  Bruce.  All  I  am,  and  all  I  shall  be  I  owe,  and  shall 
owe  to  her.''     Nearly  all  of  his  books  are  dedicated   to   her 

memory. 

M.  A.  Lipscomb. 


HISTORY  REVIEW. 

1,  When  did  Lee  surrender  ? 

2,  What  tvas  the  Shertnan- Johnston  Convention? 

3,  Describe  J^ohnston^iismjfeiul^r^  4  ^  ""    •         J^ 

4,  When  tvas  Lincolnrmttek?   ^oiv  ?  g-t^^^v-. 

5,  Hoiv  did  the  South  regard  this  ? 

6,  Show  why  they  were  mistaken, 

7,  Describe    John     Ifilkes     Booth's   escape   and    death, 

8,  Who  tvas  Mrs,  Surratt? 

9,  What  was  the  Union  war  debt? 

10,  Why  was  the  Confederate  tvar  debt  never  paid? 


ARK  TWAIN  (SAMUEL  L  CLEMENS), 

FLORIDA,  MONROE  COUNTY.,  MO. 

1835.  Andrew  Jackson. 

WORKS. 

e  Jumping  Frog   and   Other  Life  on  the  Mississippi, 

Sketches,  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
nnocents  Abroad,  Finn, 

Roughing  It,  A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King 
Jjie  Gilded  Age  (C.  D.  W.),  Arthur's  Court, 

(Tom  Sawyer,  The  Stolen  White  Elephant, 

A~  Tramp  Abroad,  £1 ,000,000  Note, 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 

IH  "  Mark  Twain,  the  first  humorist  of  his  age,  is  a  remarkable 
IB^ample  of  what  genius  and  work  can  do  to  bring  a  man  from 
IBoverty  to  affluence,  from  obscurity  to  marvelous  success." 
■»   He  adopted  the  nom  de  plume  from  hearing  while  on  a  boat 
that   plied   the   Mississippi,   the   leadsmen   take  the  soundings 
"mark  twain"  in  sounding  a  depth  of  two  fathoms.     Clemens 
caught  the  happy  suggestion  and  signed  it  to  some  articles  which 
he  sent  soon  afterwards  to  the  "Enterprise"  a  paper  published 
in  Virginia  City. 
IK  Mark  Twain  was  born  in  Florida,  Mo.,  1835.     His  boyhood 
^  faithfully  portrayed   in    Tom  Sawyer  his   best  book.     Roger 
McGregor  an   old  resident  of   Hannibal,    Mo.   said,  "I   knew 
Sammy  Clemens  mighty  well.     We  didn't  call  him  Mark  in 
those  days,  we  called  him  "Lazy  Bones,"  for  a  lazier,  good-for- 
nothing  boy  I  never  did  see.     Pve  licked  him  many  a  time  be- 
cause he  would  not  do  the  things  his  aunt  Nancy  Clemens  told 
him  to  do."     His  mother  really  did  put  him  to  whitewash  the 
fence;   this  job  he  traded  off  to  his   mates  just  as   Tom  did, 
while  he  sat  upon  the  fence  and  ate  apples.     He  really  won  the 
prize  at  Sunday-school  as  Tom  did.     It  is  true  he  named  David 
and  Goliath  among  the  twelve  apostles,  and  that  he  had  a  sweet- 

See  illustration.  605 
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heart  like  "Becky  Thatcher"  before  whom  he  *' showed  off/'  and 
for  whom  he  received  a  merciless  flogging. 

Clemens's  father  was  from  an  old  Virginia  family,  several 
members  of  which  had  been  in  Cono^ress.  He  himself  was  a 
man  of  brain  and  force  of  character.  His  mother  was  so  kind- 
hearted  that  she  was  often  imposed  upon  by  her  fun-loving  child. 
This  boy  was  only  twelve  when  his  father  died  and  was  one  ot 
four  children  left  for  her  to  support.  Samuel  was  sent  to  school 
but  he  did  not  like  to  study  and  was  often  found  playing  truant 
and  going  in  swimming,  just  as  "Tom  Sawyer''  did.  He  tells 
us  that  surely  he  was  not  made  to  drown,  for  nine  times  w^as  he 
pulled  from  the  water  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  When- 
ever a  circus  came  to  the  little  town  it  left  Samuel  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  clown,  and  w^henever  a  minstrel  show-  came, 
then  he  felt  impelled  to  be  a  negro  minstrel,  and  he  always  felt 
sure,  if  he  were  a  good  boy  God  would  some  day  allow  him  to  be 
a  pirate. 

His  next  ambition  w^as  to  be  a  boat  hand — he  preferred  to  be 
the  "cabin  boy  and  wear  the  white  apron  and  shake  the  table- 
cloth over  the  railing" — but  he  would  be  "a  deck  hand  and 
throw  the  rope  in  case  his  aspirations  were  not  gratified  as  to  the 
cabin  boy."  Finally  he  ran  away  with  the  intention  of  going 
up  the  Amazon  to  explore  it.  True  it  was,  he  had  only  thirty 
dollars,  but  that  seemed  more  than  enough  for  such  a  purpose. 
After  two  wrecks  he  reached  New  Orleans,  and  finding  that  the 
trip  up  the  Amazon  was  rather  impracticable,  he  took  a  position 
on  the  "  Paul  Jones,"  a  boat  that  plied  between  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis.  He  there  Worked  his  way  up  until  he  received  as 
much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month.  He  was  twenty- 
six  when  the  "War  between  the  States"  began,  and  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army.  His  brother  being  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nevada  Territory  he  went  with  him  as  secretary. 
It  was  there  he  wrote  Roughing  It,  and  as  the  position  of  sec- 
retary was  a  non-paying  one  he  determined  to  try  silver  mining. 
Cart  loads  of  silver  w^ere  arriving  from  the  mills  every  day,  and 
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e  became  "as  crazy  as  the  craziest'^;  but  his  mining  operations 
were  a  failure,  so  he  commenced  to  write  articliss  for  the  papers. 

inally  he  was  made  editor  with  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week.  This  seemed  to  him  like  "bloated  luxury.'^  He  ac- 
cepted with  some  misgivings,  but,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  if  he 
had  been  asked  at  this  time  to  translate  the  Talmud  from  the 
original  Hebrew  for  the  same  salary,  he  would  have  attempted 
it,  although  with  misgivings,  and  would  have  endeavored  to 
throw  as  much  variety  into  it  as  he  could  for  the  money. 

Writing   was   not   lucrative,  so   he   decided  to  give  a  lecture. 

is  friends  begged  him  not  to  attempt  it,  but  he  said  he  would 
do  it.  He  spent  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  advertising. 
His  posters  ran  thu^:  '^  Doors  open  at  7 J.  The  Trouble  luill 
Begin  at  8." 

To  his  and  every  one's  amazement  the  house  was  packed  and 
he  cleared  six  hundred  dollars.     Then  he  went  to  New  York. 

here,  too,  he  was  successful,  and  lectured  to  crowded  houses. 
His  first  book  was  The  Celebrated  Jmnping  Frog  of  Calaveras, 
and  Other  Sketches.     This  sold  well,  and  was  as  much  appreciated 
in  Europe  as  in  this  country.    In  1867  he  joined  a  party  sailing  for 

urope.  They  visited  France,  Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land.  Upon 
lis  return  he  wrote  Innocents  Abroad  or  New  Pilgrim^s  Progress, 
which  was  sold  by  subscription.  It  was  a  great  success.  A 
German  Count  was  urged  to  read  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  being  told 
'there  was  great  fun  in  it.''  He  bought  the  book,  as  he  sup- 
posed, but  failed  to  see  the  fun.  It  was  disco  veered  that  he  had 
been  reading  Bunyan^s  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 

In   1870   Clemens   married   Miss  Langdon   who  was  beauti- 

ul  and  lovely;  the  courtship  was  not  altogether  smooth.     His 

proposed  father-in-law  was  very  wealthy.     When  Mark  asked 

for  his  daughter's  hand  he  said:     "I  like  you,  but  what  do  I 

now  of  your  antecedents?     Who  is  there  to  answer  for  you, 

nyhow?"     Mark  thought  a  long  time,  then  said  he  supposed 

ome  of  his  old  California  friends  would  speak  a  good  word  for 
him.    Mr.  Langdon  wrote  to  the  parties  whose  names  were  given, 
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and  in  every  instance  they  wrote  back  denouncing  Clemens  bit- 
terly, and  especially  deriding  his  capacity  for  becoming  a  good 
husband.  As  Mark  sat  by  the  side  of  his  fiance^  the  old  gentle- 
man read  the  letters  aloud.  After  a  long  silence  he  said:  "Well, 
that^s  pretty  rough  on  a  fellow !''  His  betrothed  said:  "Never 
mind,  I'll  risk  you  anyhow,"  and  she  did,  and  has  never  regretted 
it.  They  were  married  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  left  at  once 
for  Buffalo.  They  were  met  at  the  depot  by  friends  and  driven 
in  a  handsome  carriage,  with  coachman  and  livery,  to»an  elegant 
home  beautifully  furnished  and  delightfully  situated.  There  they 
were  met  by  the  parents  of  the  bride,  who  informed  them  that 
this  was  to  be  their  future  home.  Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  all-  he  could  say  was,  "  Well,  this  is  a  first- 
class  swindle."  Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  settled  in  Hart- 
ford and  became  interested  in  insurance. 

It  is  customary  on  board  the  large  steamers  for  the  passengers 
to  give  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seaman's  Fund. 
When  Mark  Twain  was  going  to  Europe  the  last  time,  it  was 
proposed  that  he  should  be  tried  on  the  charge  of  being  "an  in- 
ordinate unscientific  liar,"  and  the  proceeds  used  for  this  purpose. 
He  agreed  and  selected  his  lawyer  to  defend  him.  The  judge, 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  jurors  were  chosen,  the  witnesses  se- 
lected, and  the  prisoner  was  brought  in  in  chains.  One  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  was  that  he  had  said  that  he  "had 
dropped  a  tear  on  Adam's  grave,"  and  every  one  knew  that  the 
prisoner  had  never  been  to  Adam's  grave  and  had  never  shed  a 
tear  in  his  life,  and  another  was  that  the  Jumping  Frog  was  an 
utter  fabrication  and  the  author  of  it  ought  to  be  condemned 
severely.  Mark  Twain's  lawyer  defended  him  on  the  ground  of 
insanity  and  irresponsibility,  and  put  two  of  the  ship's  physi- 
cians on  the  stand.  They  testified  that  they  had  never  seen  a 
man  who  talked  so  irrationally  and  that  of  course  he  must  have 
an  abnormally  diseased  mind.  The  prisoner  was  allowed  to 
make  his  own  defence,  and  upon  his  own  testimony  was  con- 
victed.     The   penalty   was   that  he    should   read    aloud    every 
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remaining  day  of  the  voyage  three  hours  from  his  own  works. 
Mark  Twain  fell  upon  his  knees  when  he  heard  that  and 
groaned  aloud  imploring  mercy.  '^Anything,  anything/'  he 
said,  "but  that!''  The  entertainment  was  a  success,  and  netted 
the  Seamen  six  hundred  dollars. 

Mark  Twain  is  still  in  Europe  and  will  probably  remain 
abroad  for  many  years.  His  chief  motive  for  living  abroad  is 
that  his  children  shall  be  taught  the  modern  languages  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  spoken.  He  has  made  Florence,  Italy, 
his  home,  thinking  it  will  benefit  him  and  relieve  his  rheuma- 
tism from  which  he  has  suffered  very  much. 

His  Gilded  Age  written  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  appeared  in  1872.  "Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers  "  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  this  book.  His  Punch  Brothers,  Punch  which 
took  so  well,  and  was  read  and  repeated  everywhere,  appeared 
in  1878.  The  Prince  and  Pauper  dedicated  to  "those  good- 
mannered  and  agreeable  children  Susie  and  Clara  Clemens"  is 
an  historical  story  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1881.  A  Library  of  Humor  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  William  Dean  Howells  and  which  is  a  compilation  of  the 
characteristics  of  all  American  humorists  living  or  dead  was 
published  in  1888.  Mark  Twain's  Scrap  Book  has  been  used 
and  abused. 


HISTORY  JREVIEW. 

Describe  the  capture  of  President  Davis. 
Where  was  he  confined?    How  long  detained? 
Who  went  upon  his  bond? 
WJiat  were  the  losses  in  life  on  both  sides  ? 
How  heavy  tvas  the  war  debt? 
How  many  battles  were  fought? 
In  how  many  tvere  the  Federals  successful  ? 
In  how  many  the  Confederates? 
How  many  were  drawn  battles? 
Where  is  Fortress  Monroe? 


JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS. 

EATONTOX,  GA. 

1848.  Zachary  Taylor. 

WORKS. 

Uncle    Remus ;    his   Songs  and  Daddy  Jake  the  Runaway, 

his  Sayings,  Uncle  Remus  and  his  Friends, 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,  On  the  Plantation, 

Mingo  and  Other  Sketches,  Balaam  and  his  Master, 

Free  Joe  and  Other  Sketches,  Evening  Tales. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  born  iu  the  little  village  of  Eaton- 
ton,  Putnam  County,  Ga.,  in  1848.  His  literary  career  seems 
an  accident.  His  mother  used  to  read  "Vicar  of  Wakefield'' 
to  him,  and  although  but  a  child  it  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to 
write  a  story  like  it.  He  did  write  many  stories  when  quite  a 
boy,  unlike  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  it  is  true,  but  none  sur- 
vived that  childish  period.  From  his  "Old  black  Maumer"  he 
had  heard  the  story  of  "Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Rabbit''  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  What  child  born  in  the  South  before  the 
war  did  not  know  these  stories  by  heart?  The  memory  of  them 
lingered  with  Mr.  Harris,  and  he  determined  to  give  them  to  the 
children  of  the  present  day.  He  insists  that  they  have  no  claim 
to  literature  proper — counts  them  simply  as  "stuff  prepared 
during  leisure  moments  of  an  active  journalistic  career,  and 
lacks  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  permanent  literature." 

While  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  the  delineation  of  the 
negro  dialect  in  UriGle  RemuSy  he  has  written  other  things  worthy 
of  commendation.  At  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  in  the  office 
of  "The  Countryman,"  which  was  an  experiment  by  the  editor 
Colonel  Turner  to  prove  that  a  weekly  paper  could  be  success- 
fully published  upon  a  Georgia  plantation  ten  miles  from  any 
post-office.  Into  the  columns  of  this  paper  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
would  slip  certain  articles  of  his  own,  which  the  editor  detected 
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ud  complimented;  and  he  oifered  to  lend  the  young  apprentice 
some  of  the  books  of  his  library  to  encourage  him  to  improve 
his  talents.     In  1878  he  sent  one  of  his  articles  to  a  Northern 

I  magazine.  However,  most  of  the  articles  entitled  Uncle  Remus; 
His  Songs  and  Sayings,  were  first  contributed  to  the  "Atlanta 
Constitution/'  as  were  also  A  Rainy  Day  with  Uncle  Remus,  and 
.Nights  with  Uncle  Remus. 
!  Mingo  and  Other  Sketches  introduced  the  countryman  of 
Middle  Georgia  and  the  mountaineer  of  North  Georgia;  but 
these  pictures,  true  as  they  are  to  life,  do  not  compare  in  merit, 
with  his  quaint  negro  dialect. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Harris  was  connected  with  the  "Crescent 
lonthly"  and  lived  in  New  Orleans.  Then  he  moved  to  For- 
yth,  Ga.,  and  edited  the  "Advertiser.''  His  home  after  that 
as  in  Savannah,  where  he  w^as  connected  with  the  "Morn- 
ng  News."  This  paper  was  then  edited  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
*  Major  Jones's  Courtship"  fame.  In  1876  when  the  yellow  fever 
courge  was  so  fearful  along  the  coast,  Mr.  Harris  decided  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  move  to  North  Georgia,  and  he  selected 
Atlanta  as  his  home.  The  "Constitution"  recognizing  his  ability 
BKinvited  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  editorial  staif.  Sam 
"W.  Small  the  "Old  Si"  of  that  paper,  and  a  writer  of  negro 
I  -dialect  stories,  resigned  about  that  time,  and  Harris  was  asked  to 
■■take  the  place.  Then  it  was  that  he  determined  to  give  to  the 
world  his  "Brer  Fox"  and  "Brer  Rabbit."  They  immedi- 
,ately  became  popular  North  and  South.  Even  England  appre- 
;iated  them,  and  Uncle  Remus  became  a  household  word  in  both 
continents. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Harris  is  of  medium  height,  in- 
jlined  to  rotundity.  He  has  chestnut  hair  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
md  moustache  of  the  same  color.  His  eyes  are  blue,  his  com- 
►lexion  fair  and  ruddy.  He  is  an  exceedingly  modest  man — his 
mccess  has  not  spoiled  him.  One  cannot  find  anywhere  a  more 
latural  or  unaffected  manner.  His  home  is  now  (1894)  at  West 
]nd,  Atlanta,  where  it  delights  him  to  entertain  his  literary 
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friends.     His  wife  was  Miss  La  Rose,  a  Canadian,  whom  he  met 
in  1873  prior  to  the  time  of  his  removal  from  Savannah. 

He  is  frank  and  outspoken  on  all  subjects,  and  never  hesitates 
nor  does  he  fear  to  express  his  opinion  about  anything.  He 
makes  it  a  point  to  be  in  a  good  humor  under  all  circumstances. 
He  is  one  in  a  thousand  who  can  be  cheerful  when  he  is  sick. 
His  eyes  have  a  merry  twinkle,  and  he  extracts  fun  out  of 
everything  and  everybody,  but  he  can  be  serious  when  he- 
works,  however. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  heartily  protests  against  w^hat  is  gener- 
ally known  as  a  "dialect  story."  He  says  strictly  speaking 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dialect  story.  "Dialect  is  simply  a 
part  and  parcel  of  character,  and  the  writer  who  is  developing 
or  depicting  character  has  no  more  thought  of  merely  writing 
dialect  than  an  artist  who  is  compelled  to  paint  a  wart  on  a 
man's  nose  has  of  painting  bunions."  "In  literature  as  in  life 
people  must  be  natural.  They  must  speak  their  natural  lan- 
guage and  act  out  their  little  tragedies  and  comedies  according 
to  the  promptings  of  their  nature."  "  Dialect  stories,  so-called,, 
are  generally  nothing  but  jargon  simply  written  to  introduce 
this  jargon." 

Dr.  Chaney  of  Boston  in  speaking  of  Unde  Remus  said,  "I 
have  sometimes  wondered  what  the  effect  of  such  stories  would 
be  upon  susceptible  children.  The  unmixed  admiration  with 
which  they  greet  the  cunning,  duplicity,  deceit,  ingenuity,  the 
absence  of  conscience  or  conviction  in  which  ^Brer  Rabbit'  ex- 
cels, it  would  seem  must  have  a  damaging  effect  upon  them. 
And,  yet,  the  antagonist  of  ^Brer  Rabbit'  is  commonly  such  a 
rascal,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  tonic  in  having  him  caught 
up  with  by  whatever  means.  Fire  fights  fire,  when  cunning 
matches  cunning,  and  of  the  two  ^Brer  Rabbit's'  deceit  is  so 
much  more  amiable  than  ^Brer  Fox's'  that  it  is  comparatively 
moral  to  sympathize  with  it." 

It  has  been  said  that  Uncle  Remus  is  an  answer  to  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  representation  of  slavery.     He  certainly  had 
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lothing  but  pleasant  memories  of  the  discipline  of  slavery,  and 

"^^ Uncle  Remus''  represents  a  large  class  of  the  Southern  darkey, 

not  an  isolated  case.     How  he  glories  in  telling  of  the  mystei-ies 

•f  plantation  life  to  a  little  child   born   since  the   war!     How 

dvidly  he  portrays  the  prejudices  of  caste  and  pride  of  family 

hich  were  the  natural  results  of  slavery!     How  true  and  faith- 

iil  he  is  to  the  memory  of  "Mars  Jeems!''     His  truthful  repre- 

mtations  make  his  stories   very   natural   to   every   one   whose 

jhildhood  was  spent  at  the  South  before  and   during  the  war. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  taught  by  Uyide  Bemus. 


Be  place  wharbouts  you  spill  de  grease,  right  dar  youer  bound  ler  slide ; 
An'  whar  you  fine  a  bunch  er  ha'r,  you'll  sholy  fine  de  hide." 


i 

IK    And  again,  "  Wen  freedom  come  bout  de  niggers  sorter  got 

Ifbere  humps  up,  and  dey  staid  dat  way,  twel  bimeby  dey  begun 

fer  to  git  hongry,  an'  den  day  begun  fer  ter  drap  inter  line  right 

^martually.     Dey  er  sorter  comin'  roun'  now.     Dey  er  gittin'  so 

IHley  bleve  dat  dey  aint  no  better  dan  de  w'ite  folks.     An'  w'en  he 

gits  holt  er  de  fact  dat  a  nigger  kin  have  yaller  fever  same  as 

w'ite  folks,  you  done  got  'im  on  de  mo'ner's  bench,  an  den  et 

you  come  down  strong  on  de  pint  dat  he  oughter  stan'  fast  by  de 

folks    what  hope  him   we'n  he  wuz  in  trouble,  de  job's  done. 

Wen  you  does  dat,  if  you  aint  got  yo  hands  on  a  new-made 

nigger  den  my  name  aint  Remus,  an'  ef  dat  name's  been  changed 

I  aint  seen  her  abbertized." 

Then  we  have  his  song: 

"  Wen  de  nasbuns  er  de  earf  is  standiu'  all  aroun', 
Who's  gwine  ter  be  chosen  fer  to  w'ar  de  glory-crown  ? 
Who's  a  gwine  fer  ter  stan'  stifF-kneed  en  bol'. 
En  answer  to  der  name  at  de  callin'  er  de  roll. 
You  better  come  now,  ef  you  comin' — 
Ole  Satan  is  loose  en  a  bummin' — 
De  wheels  er  distruckshun  is  a  hummin', 
Oh,  come  'long  sinner,  ef  you  comin' !" 

*'  Oh  you  nee'nter  be  a  stoppin'  en  a  lookin' ; 
Ef  you  fool  with  Ole  Satan,  you'll  git  took  in, 
You'll  hang  on  the  aidge  on  git  shook  in, 
Ef  you  keep  on  a  stoppin'  en  a  lookin'." 
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"  De  ole  bee  make  de  honey  comb, 
De  young  bee  make  de  honey; 
De  niggers  make  de  cotton  on  corn, 
But  de  w'ite  folks  gits  de  money." 

"  De  raccoon  he's  a  cu'us  man,  he  never  walks  twel  dark 
An'  nuthin'  never  sturb  his  mine,  twel  he  hear  old  Bringer  bark. 

Many  such  illustrations  of  his  homely  philosophy  could  be 
given  if  space  allowed.  Mr.  Harris  hopes  to  have  the  leisure 
some  day  to  write  a  novel.  Every  one  expects  it  to  be  excellent 
for  the  reason  that  everything  he  has  ever  yet  written  is  excellent. 

He  has  a  house  full  of  children.  Julian  is  the  eldest,  and  is 
now  a  reporter  on  the  "Constitution/'  showing  even  at  this  early 
age  decided  literary  tastes  and  aspirations.  He  and  Lucien 
another  brother  delighted  from  childhood  to  gather  around  them 
their  young  companions  to  rehearse  the  stories  which  their  father 
would  tell  them.  All  the  children  are  early  taught  French  by 
the  mother  who  is  an  excellent  linguist. 


HISTORY  BEVIEW. 

1,  Who  hecanie  the  tirelfth  President? 

2,  Who  was  *^  Old  Rough  and  Ready^^? 

3,  When  ivas  California  admitted  as  a  State? 

4,  What  ivas  called  the  ''five  bleeding  wounds''? 

5,  What  ivas  the*'Otnnihus  Rill,''  and  hg  whom  offered T 
'O.  What  great  Southern  senator  died  at  this  time?    Did 

he  favor  the  Compromise? 

7.  Upon  what  terms  was   Utah  adtnitted? 

8.  The  death  of  what  two  great  senators  soon  followed? 

9.  Upon  Taylor's  death  tvho  succeeded? 
10,     When  teas  the  gold  panic  ? 
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JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


GREENFIELD,    IND. 


1852. 


Franklin  Pierce. 


WORKS. 


The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole,  aud  "Lev- 
en  More  Poems,"  by  Benj.  F. 
Johnson,  of  Boone, 

The  Boss  Girl,  and  Other  Sketches, 

Afterwhiles, 

Character  Sketches  and  Poems, 


Pipes  o'  Pan  at  Zekesbury, 
Rhymes  of  Childhood, 
The  Flying  Islands, 
Green  Fields  and  Running 

Brooks, 
Old-Fashioned  Roses, 


■t 


An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine. 

James  Whitcomb's  father  was  a  lawyer  of  Greenfield,  Ind,, 
and  in  travelling  from  court  to  court  was  frequently  accompanied 
by  his  little  son;  thus  the  boy  gained  a  taste  for  roving  that  has 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

His  father  tried  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him,  but  soon  saw  that 

was  useless.  Rhyming  began  with  him  when  he  was  quite 
young — just  large  enough  to  reach  to  the  top  of  a  table  where  he 
wrote  his  four-line  valentine  which  he  illustrated  with  comic 
pictures. 

He  left  school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  adopted  sign-board 
painting  as  a  profession,  even  pretending  at  times  that  he  was 
blind,  being  led  about  by  a  little  boy  from  place  to  place;  he 
did  this  in  order  to  secure  sympathy  and  patronage.  He  would 
run  his  hand  over  the  surface  to  be  painted,  as  if  taking  the 
dimensions,  and  then  set  to  work.  Crowds  gathered  around, 
amazed  at  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  the  ^^  blind  sign  painter.'' 
He  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  if  his  labors  secured  for  him  a 
night's  lodging.  On  one  of  these  tramps  he  "fell  in"  with  a 
vender  of  patent  medicine.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  should 
travel  together,  Riley  collecting  and  amusing  the  crowd  by  his 
funny  songs  and  banjo  playing,  while  the  medicine  man  sold 
his  '^Catholicon"  to  the  people.     Thus  it  was  that  he  became 
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acquainted  with  the  ignorant  and  the  unsophisticated  folk:  whose 
language  and  dialect  he  has  so  successfully  portrayed. 

After  this  he  became  an  actor  in  a  theatrical  troupe,  and  this 
led  to  his  improvising  songs  and  recasting  plays.  He  tried  very 
hard  to  write  serious  poetry,  but  gave  it  up  because  he  said  he 
found  it  very  unmarketable.  He  adopted  the  dialect  of  the 
West,  using  the  material  collected  during  those  wandering  days, 
and  this  brought  him  at  once  into  notice.  The  multitude  of 
imitators  of  this  style  of  poetry  shows  its  great  popularity. 

His  imitative  powers  are  remarkable,  as  shown  in  his  Leonai- 
nie,  which  he  wrote  after  Poe's  style.  Every  one  was  deceived, 
even  the  best  literary  critics.  He  declared  that  the  poem  had 
been  found  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  belonging  to  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  discovered  by  a  relative  of  the  deceased  who 
had  moved  to  Indiana  from  the  East  many  years  ago.  The 
trick  was  very  successful,  and  when  discovered  was  the  cause  of 
securing  him  employment  on  a  newspaper  in  Indianapolis,  and 
there  it  was  that  he  first  published  his  dialect  verse.  Within  the 
last  few  years  Rilev  has  contributed  numberless  pieces  to  periodi- 
cals, and  has  published  a  book  of  selections.  His  poem  in  imita- 
tion of  Poe  is  not  found  in  this  volume,  however. 

Riley  appeared  as  a  reader  of  his  own  poems  before  large 
audiences  in  New  York  and  in  the  West.  These  readings  were 
in  every  way  a  success. 

Eugene  Field  tells  us  that  when  Riley  gave  some  of  his  read- 
ings on  shipboard,  as  he  was  returning  from  Europe,  he  had 
two  enthusiastic  Scotchmen  among  his  listeners.  One  of  them 
remarked : 

"  Is  it  no'  wonderfu'  DonaP,  that  a  tradesman  suld  be  sic  a 
bonnie  poet?" 

"And  is  he  indeed  a  tradesman?''  asked  the  other. 

"'Deed  he  is.  Did  ye  no'  hear  the  dominie  intryjuce  him  as 
the  hoosier-poetf 

The  other  replied; 
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''Just  think  o'  sic  a  gude  poet  spending  his  time  making 
hoosiery." 

It  was  in  the  Indianapolis  "Journal"  that  many  of  Riley's 
poems  appeared.  One  to  attract  universal  attention  was  Little 
Orphant  Annie ^  which  has  amused  and  entertained  children  both 
»f'  smaller  and  larger  growth.     Two  of  the  verses  run  thus: 

Onc't  they  was  a  little  boy  wouldn't  say  his  pray'rs— 
An'  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night  away  up  stairs, 
His  mammy  heerd  him  holler,  an'  his  daddy  heerd  him  bawl. 
An'  when  they  turned  the  kivers  down,  he  wasn't  there  at  all ! 
An'  they  soeked  him  in  the  rafter-room,  an'  cubby  hole,  an'  press, 
An'  seeked  him  up  the  chimbly  flue,  an'  everywheres,  I  guess, 
But  all  they  ever  found  was  thist  his  pants  and  roundabouts  !— 
An'  the  gobble-uns  '11  git  you 

Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

An'  one  time  a  little  girl  'ud  alius  laugh  an'  grin. 

An'  make  fun  of  ever'  one,  an'  all  her  blood  an'  kin, 

An'  onc't  when  they  was  company,  an'  ole  folks  was  there, 

She  mocked  'em  an'  shocked  'em,  an'  said  she  didn't  care ! 

An'  thist  as  she  kicked  her  heels,  an'  turn't  to  run  and  hide. 

They  was  two  great  big  Black  Things  a  standin'  by  her  side, 

An'  they  snatched  her  through  the  ceilin'  'fore  she  know'd  what  she's  about ! 

And  the  gobble-uns  '11  git  you 

Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

Mr.  Riley  can  be  very  serious  at  times. 


KISSING  THE  ROD. 

O  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't 

Worry  so ! 
What  we  have  missed  of  calm 

We  couldn't  have  you  know ! 
What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain, 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain, 
We  can  better  meet  again 

If  it  blow. 

We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour, 

We  have  known 
When  our  tears  fell  with  the  shower. 

All  alone— 
Were  not  shine  and  sorrow  blent 
As  our  Gracious  Master  meant  ? 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  his  own. 
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For,  we  know,  not  every  morrow 

Can  be  sad : 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow 

We  have  had, 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears. 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears. 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 

Just  be  glad. 


Two  or  three  years  ago  (1894)  Riley,  Nye,  and  Edwards  started 
out  on  a  Soutliern  tour  to  give  readings  together.  This  was  a 
happy  combination  of  talent,  and  they  were  enthusiastically 
received.  Riley  and  Nye  wrote  together  the  Railway  Guide, 
which  was  published  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Riley  is  an  unmarried  man  and  Bill  Nye  says,  "I  am  con- 
stantly receiving  letters  from  old  maids  and  widows  inquiring 
about  him." 


HIS  TOBY  REVIEW. 

Kame  one  important  event  in  American  history  in  each  of 
the  following  years:  17S.3,  1787,  17S9,  1702,  1797, 
1800, 

Who  were  ruling  in  England  and  France  at  the  titne? 
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FRANCIS  BRET  HARTE. 

ALBANY,    N.  Y. 

1839.  •  Van  Buren?\ 

Bret  Harte  is  credited  with  having  given  the  impulse  to  the 

►uthern  movement  in  American  literature  which  called  forth 
!'able's    "Creole    Days/'   Craddock's    "Tennessee   Mountains/' 
and   Harris's  "Uncle   Remus."     If  this  be  true,   great    honor      ^ 
^hould  be  accorded  him  by  lovers  of  literature.  1 

"He  is  a  man  of  few  jokes,  but  much  humor."     He  is  the 

n  of  a  teacher.  His  father,  a  man  of  literary  culture,  accepted 
a  position  in  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  Albany,  New  York, 
where  his  son  Bret  Harte  was  born.  Being  dependent  upon  his 
salary  for  a  support,  Mr.  Harte  at  his  death  left  his  family  with- 
ut  any  means,  so  that  the  son's  education  was  of  the  most  ordi- 
ary  kind.  "He  lived  in  Albany  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age^ 
when  he  went  to  live  with  his  married  sister  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  there  that  his  first  literary  eifort  was  made — an  incident 

hich  Mr.  Harte  relates  in  his  deliciously  humorous  way. 

His  sister's  husband  was  a  man  of  mercantile  pursuits  and  of 

a  severely  practical  turn  of  mind;   he  looked   upon   his  wife's 

mall  brother  as  a  useless  dreamer  who  would  never  amount  to 

much  of  anything  in  life,  so  when  young  Harte  composed  some 

verses  at  the  tender  age  of  eleven  and  called  them  Autumnal 

usings  he  felt  very  much  of  a  culprit,  but  nevertheless  addressed 
hem  to  the  editor  of  the  *  Sunday  Alta'  and  sneaked  them  into 
the  post  box.     They  w^ere  signed  ^Bret/  his  middle  name,  for  he 
was  called  Frank  in  those  days. 

The  following  Sunday,  on  his  way  home  from  Sunday  School, 
he  passed  a  news-stand  where  the  papers  were  always  spread  out 
on  boards  and  held  down  with  stones.  He  glanced  furtively 
over  them,  and  there  uppermost  on  the  first  page  of  the  ^Alta^ 

"See  illustration.  C19 
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was  his  poem.  Of  course  his  boyish  heart  was  overjoyed.  He 
scampered  home  with  the  precious  paper,  and  bravely  displayed 
the  poem  to  his  sister  and  her  prosaic  husband,  and  owned  up  to 
its  authorship.  Then  what  a  storm  followed!  ^Never/  says  Mr. 
Harte,  ^have  I  passed  through  anything  so  terrible  as  that  scene 
was  to  my  young  mind.  My  sister  sobbed  in  anger  and  shame, 
and  my  brother  lectured  me  roundly.  They  called  up  the  horrors 
of  the  life  of  a  literary  vagabond,  half-starved  in  an  attic,  and 
I  was  brought  to  believe  that  any  one  who  dared  to  write  verses 
was  criminally  inclined.'  After  this  terrible  damper  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  put  all  thoughts  of  writing  out  of  his  mind. 
Two  years  later  he  ran  away  from  school  and  home  and  crossed 
the  plains  with  a  caravan  to  California,  the  new  El  Dorado  that 
was  stirring  every  youthful  breast  at  that  time  with  feverish 
unrest.  In  his  Waif  of  the  Plains  he  narrates  much  of  his 
actual  experience  on  this  adventurous  expedition. 

After  arriving  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  tried  all  sorts  of  things. 
He  mined  some,  set  type,  taught  school,  was  an  express  rider, 
and  dipped  into  frontier  journalism.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  made  deputy  collector  of  taxes  at  his  own  request.  He 
was  laughed  at  for  his  ambition,  for  at  that  time  no  taxes  had 
ever  been  collected  in  the  wild  lawless  mining  districts  to  which 
he  was  commissioned.  He  was,  moreover,  an  especially  slender 
and  gentle-looking  boy,  wholly  unlike  the  rough,  M:)ad  'men,' 
with  whom  he  was  to  deal,  and  when  he  went  out  on  his  round 
of  duty  the  men  who  had  sent  him  never  expected  to  see  him 
return. 

But  he  did  return,  and  every  tax  was  paid.  He  never  was 
molested  and  he  carried  no  firearms,  not  even  a  pistol;  and  never 
in  all  his  dealings  with  those  rough  men  did  he  receive  an  unkind 
or  brutal  word.  He  owes  this  to  the  fact  that  he  showed  him- 
self helpless  among  them,  and  was  always  gracious  and  polite, 
and  they  respected  him." 

In  1854  his  mother  moved  to  California,  and  the  son  having 
ioined  her  decided  to  open  a  school,  so   he   walked  from  San 
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Francisco  to  Sonora,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  do  so.  Whether  his  literary  attainments  were 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  this  school,  or  whether  he  failed  in  dis- 
cipline, or  his  patrons  failed  in  paying  him  is  not  known.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  venture  was  a  failure  and  he  was  forced  to  try 
mining  to  gain  a  living,  and  afterwards  became  an  apprentice  in 
a  printing  office;  so  his  literary  career  began  by  composing  his 
first  articles  in  type  while  working  up  his  case. 

He  conducted  a  journal  himself  for  a  while,  but  his  style  did 
not  suit  the  miners,  and  as  their  patronage  supported  the  paper, 
his  editorial  experience  was  short.  He  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and  became  connected  with  the  "  Golden  Era.''  He  described 
his  frontier  life,  and  these  clever  sketches  contributed  anony- 
mously attracted  the  attention  of  the  editor,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  their  author,  invited  him  to  become  one  of  the  regu- 
lar contributors  to  the  paper. 

During  the  "War  between  the  States''  he  accepted  the  position 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  branch  Mint  and  held  that 
office  six  years,  continuing  to  write  all  this  time  for  San  Francisco 
journals.  John  Burns  of  Gettysburg,  The  Pliocene  Skull^  The 
Society  upon  the  Stanislaus  and  other  poems  were  very  widely 
copied,  and  universally  admired. 

It  was  in  the  "Overland  Monthly,"  a  magazine  that  Bret 
Harte  originated,  that  The.Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  first  appeared. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  stories  he  has  ever  written. 
Its  style  was  new,  and  it  dealt  with  the  peculiar  dialect  of  West- 
ern mining  life,  and  the  world  questioned  whether  it  should  ac- 
cept it  or  not.  Bret  Harte  tells  the  story  of  the  amusing  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  discussed.  He  says,  "  It  was  written  for 
the  ^Overland  Monthly'  of  which  /  was  the  editor.  I  had  not 
received  the  proof  sheets,  when  I  was  suddenly  summoned  to  the 
office  of  the  publisher,  whom  I  found  standing,  the  picture  of 
dismay  and  anxiety,  with  the  proof  before  him.  My  indignation 
and  stupefaction  may  be  well  imagined  when  I  was  told  that  the 
printer  instead  of  returning  the  proofs  to  me,  had  submitted  them. 


It 
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to  the  publisher,  with  the  emphatic  declaration  that  the  matter 
thereof  was  so  indecent,  irreligious,  and  improper  that  his  proof- 
reader, a  young  lady,  had  with  difficulty  been  induced  to  continue 
its  perusal,  and  that  he,  as  a  friend  of  the  publisher  and  a  well- 
wisher  of  the  magazine,  was  impelled  to  present  to  him  person- 
ally this  shameless  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  editor 
was  imperilling  the  future  of  the  enterprise/^  Finally  the 
story  was  submitted  to  three  gentlemen  of  culture  and  experi- 
ence, friends  of  the  publisher  and  the  author,  who  were  unable, 
however,  to  come  to  any  clear  decision.  Bret  Harte,  as  editor 
of  the  magazine,  insisted  that  it  should  be  published  without 
any  pruning,  and  its  reception  by  the  world  proves  who  was 
the  best  critic.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  stood  the  fire  of 
criticism  which  raged  against  it  before  and  after  its  appearance. 
The  little  baby,  the  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  was  the  offspring  of 
*' Cherokee  Sal."  The  mother  dying  left  the  child,  alone  and 
unprotected,  in  the  hands  of  these  rough  miners.  Their  care 
of  it,  their  love  for  it,  their  interest  in  it  is  deeply  pathetic, 
although  very  humorous  at  times.  It  is  quite  a  study  to  note 
how  their  profanity  abates,  how  new  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
born  in  their  hearts,  and  how  the  love  for  this  little  child  leads 
these  coarse  men  to  live  better  and  nobler  lives.  The  author,  it 
is  true,  might  have  taken  another  method  to  attain  the  same  end, 
but  he  knew  these  miners  well — he  knew  how  best  to  reach 
their  hearts — and  when  one  thinks  of  that,  the  shock  which 
the  coarseness  in  the  story  first  brings,  in  a  great  measure 
passes  away. 

The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  is  considered  by  many  his  best 
production,  but  nothing  brought  him  so  prominently  before  the 
public  as  his  Heathen  Chinee.  This  appeared  in  1870,  and  is  a 
satire  against  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  Chinese  are  shiftless  and 
weak-minded.  The  success  of  this  poem  induced  Bret  Harte  to 
move  to  New  York.  He  had  accepted  the  Chair  of  Current 
Literature  in  the  University  of  California,  but  he  remained  there 
only  one  year.     He  beqame  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "At- 
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lantic  Monthly''  as  soon  as  he  moved  to  New  York,  which  was 
in  1871.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  to 
Crefeld,  Germany;  he  was  transferred  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in 
1880,  and  continued  there  until  Cleveland's  first  administration 
made  a  change. 

He  has  two  sons — one  a  very  successful  actor,  and  the  other  a 
fVery  successful  business  man. 

A  writer  should  be  judged  by  the  quality  not  the  quantity  of 
is  work.  Much  that  Bret  Harte  has  written  may  pass  out  ot 
memory,  but  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  Santa  Glaus,  and 
Higgles  will  last  as  long  as  this  language  lasts,  and  American 
literature  will  be  forever  enriched  by  the  truth  and  tenderness 
n  them. 


His  other  works  are 


ndensed  Novels, 
Poems, 

East  aud  West  Poems, 
Poetical  Works, 
Mrs.  Skagg's  Husbands, 
Echoes  of  the  Foot  Hills. 
Tales  of  the  Argonauts. 
Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar, 
Thankful  Blossoms, 
The  Story  of  a  Mine, 
Drift  from  Two  Shores. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  and  Other 

Stories, 
Flip  and  Found  at  Blazing  Star, 
In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
•On  the  Frontier, 
By  Shore  and  Sedge, 
Maruja,  a  Novel, 


Snow- Bound  at  Eagle's, 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras, 

The  Heritage  of  Dedlow  Marsh, 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains, 

Colonel  Starbottle's  Client, 

Cressy, 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle, 

A  Millionaire  of  Rough  and  Ready, 

The  Argonauts  of  North  Liberty, 

The  Crusade  of  the  Excelsior, 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate, 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs,  and  Other 

Stories, 
A  First  Family  of  Tasajara, 
Susy :  A.  Story  of  the  Plains, 
Sally  Dows,  and  Other  Stories, 
A  Prot6g6  of  Jack  Hamlin's,  and  Other 

Stories. 


k 


HIS  TOBY  BE  VIEW. 


Name  one  important  event  in   American  history  in  each  of 

t     the  following  years:    1870,    1877,    1881,    1885,    1889, 
1893, 
ho  were  ruling  in  England  and  France? 
I 


CHARLES   EGBERT  CRADDOCK   (MARY 
NOAILLES  MURFREE).' 

GRANTLANDS,   TENN. 
WORKS. 

*  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought,  His  Vanished  Star, 

In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,  Down  the  Ravine, 

The  Prophet  of  Smoky  Mountain,  In  the  Stranger  People's  Country, 

The    Phantoms    of     the    Foot-  The  One  I  Knew  Best, 

Bridge,  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  for  Miss  Miirfree  prefers  to  be  known 
by  this  name,  is  a  native  of  Tennessee.  Her  great-grandfather 
Major  Hardy  Murfree  for  whom  Murfreesboro,  N.  C,  was 
named,  received  a  large  grant  of  land  in  Tennessee  from  theg  ov- 
ernment,  because  of  active  services  rendered  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  His  son,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Egbert,  after 
serving  his  native  State,  North  Carolina,  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, removed  to  Tennessee,  and  there  reared  his  family  upon 
the  landed  estates  bequeathed  to  his  father.  Mary  Noailles  Mur- 
free's  father  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  prominent  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  settled  in  Murfreesboro,  and  married  Miss  Murfree 
who  was  connected  with  one  of  the  most  influential  families  in 
the  State.  Their  home  "The  Grantlands"  had  to  be  given  up 
during  the  war,  and  it  soon  became  the  battle-field  of  Murfrees- 
boro. This  old  home  and  its  surroundings  have  been  vividly 
described  in  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought — one  of  Charles 
Egbert's  stories,  but  by  no  means  her  best. 

When  quite  a  child  Miss  Murfree  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
which  caused  lameness.  She  was  debarred  the  ordinary  pleasures 
of  childhood,  but  this  affliction  in  no  way  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  her  disposition.  It  encouraged  a  reading  habit  which  has 
resulted  in  making  her  an  author.     She  was  always  a  good  stu- 

*  See  illustration.  624 
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dent,  and  was  stimulated  in  her  literary  tastes  and  aspirations 
by  a  cultivated  and  literary  father.  Possibly  she  would  never 
have  given  the  world  the  books  she  has,  had  not  disasters  of  war 
forced  her  to  write. 

When  compelled  to  leave  the  old  homestead  her  father  moved 
to    the   summer   home    among  the    Tennessee    mountains  near 
Beersheba.     There  she   made  a  study  of  the  character  of  the 
mountaineers  which  has  given  her  the  reputation  of  a  wonderful 
delineator  of  that  particular  class  of  people.     She  did  not  put 
the  material  then  collected  into  any  definite  shape,  however,  un- 
til nine  years  afterwards,  when  they  returned  to  their  old  shat- 
tered homestead,  only  to  leave  it  in  a  short  space  of  time  for  St. 
Louis  where  they  now  live.     In  the  Tennessee  Momdains  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  they  reached  that  city.     This  is  a  collection  of 
l^^hort  stories.     The  first   The  Dancin^  Par-ty  at  Harrison^s  Cove 
I^Bppeared  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  the  others  quickly  fol- 
I^Bbwed  in  the  same  magazine.     The  authoress  spares  no  pains  to 
verify  her  statements,  and  goes  to  endless  trouble  to  gain  all  facts 
and  points  whether  to  represent  a  character  or  a  place.     In  order 
to  describe  faithfully  the  game  of  poker  in  her  book  Where  the 
Battle  teas  Fought  she  made  a  careful  study  of  that  game  ot 
cards.     To  carry  out  some  investigations  in  law  in  order  to  prove 
a  point  maintained,  she  studied  Blackstone  and  thus  acquired 
knowledge  of  many  abstruse  subjects.     She  investigated  science 
in  its  supposed  conflict  with  the  Bible,  to  use  in   The  Prophet 
of  Smoky  Mountain  where  the  illiterate  preacher  wrestles  with    * 
unbelief.     In  the  Clouds  is  not  as  good  as  its  predecessors. 
I^H  Possibly  not  since  Marian  Evans  appeared  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  George  Eliot  has  there  been  so  great  a  literary  sensa- 
l^^ion  as  when  it  was  discovered  that  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
l^^as  Mary  Noailles  Murfree  of  Tennessee.     It  is  related,  upon 
somewhat   doubtful    authority,   that   Oliver    Wendell    Holmes, 
hearing  that  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  was  in  Boston,  invited 
me  friends  to  dine  with  the  distinguished  author.     Whittier 
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only,  of  all  the  guests,  had  arrived  when  Craddock's  card  was 
brought  up — a  card  written  in  that  flimiliar  masculine  liand. 
Dr.  Holmes  immediately  hastened  to  meet  the  author.  Upon 
entering  the  room  he  found  there  only  a  demure  little  woman. 
He  bowed  courteously  excusing  his  abruptness,  and  stated  that 
the  servant  had  brought  him  the  card  of  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock,  and  he  had  expected  to  see  him.  "  I  am  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,'^  said  the  quiet  little  body.  ^^  Impossible,''  said  Dr. 
Holmes.  ^'It  can't  be  possible,"  and  rushed  to  tell  Whittier 
about  it.  "  Whittier,"  said  the  impulsive  Doctor,  '*  Whittier, 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  is  below  and  he  is  a  woman!" 

She  has  been  called  the  "William  Black  of  the  Tennessee 
Mountains." 

She  tells  us  that  when  in  childhood  she  sighed  over  the  games 
in  which  her  lameness  forbade  her  joining,  her  mother  comforted 
her  by  saying,  "Never  mind,  dear,  if  you  can't  do  what  the  rest 
do,  you  can  do  what  they  cannot^ — you  can  spell  Popocatapetl.^^ 

Fannie  D.  Murfree  a  younger  sister  is  also  an  author,  and 
has  written  a  very  striking  novel  "  Felicia,"  dealing  with  the 
marriage  of  a  society  girl  to  a  professional  singer. 


HISTORY  BEIIEW. 

1,  When  and  by  whom  ivas  Memorial  Drif/  suf/f/esfetl? 

2,  Give  a  sketch  of  Mrs.    JViUiams. 

3,  JFJintwere  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies?  ,  ^ 

4,  IVJien  was  Nebraska  admitted  as  a^  State^TWiA/^ ,  /  5  4    ^ 

5,  When  tvas  Alaska  bought  ^  /  ^  (^     / 

6,  From  ivhom,  and  what  price  paid?        .  v,  '   f  ■  -    7Jt^''^^' 

7,  What  States  were  readtnitted  to  the  Union  in  1808? 

8,  When  ivas  Georgia  readmitted  to  the  Union? 

9,  Name  the  principal  events  of  Grant's  administration, 
10,  Give  a  sketch  of  Ulysses  S.  Gr 
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1. 

■2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24! 
25. 
26. 
27. 
■28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
3.5. 


MONTHLY  liEVIEW. 


Who  is  Ik  Marv 

Who  boasted  "a  lineage  stainless  and  wel 

Who  pictures  so  beautifully  Venetian  life  

Who  said  we  must  not  caijrv,a  sad  face  to  as^l:rj»pm  ?, 

Where  was  "  Pen  Lucy  "\fx^l.  'J^'^y^-'^'L^^ 

Who  made  the  children  eat  tulip  buTt)>for  onions 

Who  wrote  ' '  The  Heathen  Chinee 

Who  wrote  the  "  One  Hoss  Shay 

Who  was  born  at  Benedict  ArnoJid's  birthplace  ? 

Who  was  "  Aunt  Ritter 

Who  was  Elizabeth  Clemai^tine  Dodge 

Who  is  "  The  patriarch  of  Southern  letters 

Who  gave  up  all  his  private  property  to  pay  his  di^bts '.  ^ 

What  was  the  subject  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  first  composition?  ^    ^  I 

Who  lived  on  Staten  Island  ?  "    '  '^ 

Who  wrote  "  Over  the  Tea  Cups '  -  -  y,  - 

Who  wrote  "  Dream  Life  '^^/^l/t^^-yC-f  ^       j  /> 

Did  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  cause  moresuffefing  or  lessen  it  by  her  novel  f^*y%-t'  X-C   ^A^^-'ji^^-^XA 

Who  wrote  the  "  Diamond  Wedding  "  ^^^Cd^^-' 

Who  said  "  I^is  fame  is  our  glory  "  ?    Of  whom 

Who  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribjxne  "  ? 

Who  looks  when  smiling  like  an  old  ScnjN^h  farmer? 

Who  wrote  many  books  in  French?    ^^^•ifC^' A,  '. 

Who  was  "  Masterman  Ready  "  ?^    Y  ._^    U- 

Who  wrote  "  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains' 

To  whom  did  Holmes  probably  giv( 

What  poem  was  written  by  firelight  ?i 

Who  wrote  "  Norwood  "  T'^ .  f  >-.  \  f^ 


'lei  aeecner  &sowe  s  nr? 

i  Tribjine "  ?  -        .  W 

mer?  .-'/•  --\-^ 

ve  "the  side  door  key  JA  of  his  heart?  ^-^i^A-^tH^'  /n-f  *  ^' 
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Who  was  pronounced  the  best  sonnet  writer  in  Amerii 

Who  said  he  was  madly,  hopelessly,  bottomlessly  in  love 

What  book  was  printed  on  Confederate  paper 

What  Louisiana  writer  married  a  Georgia  woman  .    ^^«k^«,|. 

How  did  Mark  Twain  get  his  nom  de  pbmef  ^^-fL-C^-  '-■*■  (p^  i^-<-^  ■'^\ 

How  many  times  did  Eggleston  have  to  go  through  hjs  spelling  bob: 

What  novel  saved  a  soldier'^life?"j?^7T-^  <L<1>L,<L.,,^ 

Whose  mother  was  a  poet  ?  ^tv5WC^VV^C*'V^ 

Who  wrote  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ?<:^iC<0  >—f^ 

W'ho  wrote  Vashti  ?iH'tX<i,.<'V\^^  ^        Q      -r^_ 

Who  wrote  "  The  Hoosier  Schoplmaster  "  ?  jT^b^T^"^^     >    /?>— 

Who  wrote  of  Creole  life?  '^^'^^H'A.rA/\-#^        rfl'^^i- 

Who  wrote  "Colonial  Ballads ''^!^}?UUt^^^&J-tX^  P/lU^A^^  \^ 

Who  lived  in  Florida  and  for  what^urposfij  ^QN -', 

Who  was  called  the  "  De  Stael  of  the  South "  ?^)  '0^\--C'v  ■ '     .-  A . 

Who  wrote  "The  Dukesborough  Tales '' ?'^C4ifcu(/WA^5^)S-Cv^v-t  ^.Zi^    ^, 

Who  wrote  the  "History  of  Louisiana ''''?^>/.^M^/-<iyt/V^    4         ;      """^^ 

Who  punished  the  boys  who  went  to  the  circusj  t!-^   '       '.  ->    "* 

Who  wrote  a  novel  at  fifteen?    ■''      '  ■   '.  '^^^  '  , 

In  which  of  Mark  Twain's  books  does  he  describe  himself  ?   .  r     .       ^  -  '  /  »*,    < 

Whose  father  taught  him  never  to  tell  a  lie,  and  to  knock  down  one  whosaidhe  did  ^^/'a 

What  author's  husband  died  in  1891?  fyijxv^ 

When  was  "  Inez  "  written  ?  9Hll/^^JtftAAA^'>  1^^^^ 
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53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 

58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
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77. 
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79. 
80. 
81. 
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83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
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89. 
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say  about  Aur  braiiLS 
V  Mlgrim's  ProgressOf 


Who  was  reared  on  a  Georgia  plan 

Whose  home  is  with  her  two  sons?  _ 

Who  was  the  recognized  captain  of  his  schoolmates?' 

Who  thought  it  no  harm  to  hide  negro  i 

What  writer  is  a  famous  critic  ?  ^v^^^^ 

Who  read  Latin  at  ten  ?  J '■■  •  /.  ^    - 

Who  advocated  building  the  firs$  s 

Whose  home  is  near  Mobile,  Ala?  rfeT"*^^ 

Who  wrote  "  Poets  of  America  "  ?  Vi^  -^^-^  • 

What  is  Mark  Twain's  rebl  name? 

What  did  Dr.  Holmes  say  about ^ur  braids? 

Who  talked  in  rhyme 

Who  wrote  "  The  New 

Whose  mother  commended  him  for  having  a  hundred  in  de 

Who  copied  one  of  Milton's  hymns  to  decelA^a  pu^jlifiher? 

Who  is  the  Mimosa  of  Southern  lite 

Who  was  educated  in  New  Orleans 

In  what  book  is  Taj  Mahal  described? 

Who  wrote  "  Meh  Lady  "  and  ".Marse  C    .. 

Who  wrote  "  Little  Foxes " ^ii^I^^^^-^Hl-y 

Who  wrote  "  Punch,  Brothers,  Puoch  "  ^^^M 

Who  received  a  check  for  $15,000  before  her  bp(^  was  published  ? 

Name  Holmes's  four  most  noted- \yorks?  J5   (-    &  , 

Who  stole  the  mince  meat  ?  i2.  T  J^  "  ^  '  ^    .  - 

Who  wrote  "  The  Goose-Pond  School  '"^^{^^  ,  , 

Who  was  "  Colonel  Sellers  "?      vf/V    *' 

Who  was  kicked  out  of  bed?  ^>^  '' 

Who  wrote  "  Freed  man's  Case  in  Equity  "  TCVti 

Who  received  $1.50  for  his  first  literary  venture? 

Who  asked  for  a  black  silk  dress  for  the  novel  that  has  1  »i?eu  so  widely  tran 

Who  wrote  under  the  nnm  de  pbimc  "  Philemon  Perch  "^-^-^''-t 

Whose  teacher  is  describe^  as  a  "  feather  pillow  sort  of  S  man  " 

Who  wrote  "  Ben- Hur"?rf  ■       ^   ;  l'tuC'C4r'^  ^— 

Who  wrote  the  "  Two  Little  Confederates /j^'t    r 

Who  climbed  a  ladder  to  get  to  his  bed  ?  ^^r^  /  ^' 

Who  wrote  the  "  Old  Red  Hills  of  Georgia  "  ^V^-£xC  <    ' 

Who  took  an  oath  to  avoid  prevarication  \indcr  all  circumstanees  ?"  / 

Whose  children  were  early  taught  French  ?   J^f-^   V  '     ''     '^^ 

Who  was  called  the  "  William  Black  of  the  Tennessee  M 

What  was  Longfellow's  nickname ?'^";/o  a  /^J  '  /' 

Whose  speech  on  President  Davis  created  such  misrepresentation'^^  ^^Q^^V 

What  author  was  born  in  Savannah, 

Who  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Mexico ' 

Who  wrote  "  My  Double,  and  How 

Who  wrote  "  Farm  Ballads' 

Whose  paper  was  suppressed  for  alleged  treasonable  utterances?^  , 

Who  went  to  sleep  over  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  ?./(|«4Sr-=(^ 

Who  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Austria?  I*....  . 'W'v    ■._     ^ 

Who  belonged  to  the  "  Crazy  Club  "  ^ ^>(/^"t>ttfl^V  \  U 


^^rn^'-t-^ 


iniiated^*^^'2^ 


Mountains".?Ov^^'  ^  ^^ 


1,  Ga.  ?      /  .  (y 
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5. 
4. 


6, 

7. 
8, 


10. 


BL.VS  QUESTIONS. 

Who  ivas  called  the  ^^ Schoolmaster  of  the  Republic '^?y^^-^^^^''^^ 
What  American  jyoet  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-p.    ^      • 

eight  poems  before  she  tvas  seventeen  fy^/'li^CAX'^<^(JK '  ^^^^ 
Who  has  been  called  '^Tfie  Nestor  of  the  ^^^^^ ^t.X^  •/^-tX-^-i^ 
What   battle  of  the  Revolutionary    War  tvas  fought 

with  a  broomstick? j  7^3  ?7Vt,,\'  >,  ) '"■--'-' -w^^ 
Who  was  the  first  woman  in^  the  United  Stat( 

vote  herself  to  literature?      .>;/  •   '.         '  ,'  "^     (  / 
What  battle  of  the  Revpltition  was  fought  font 

before  Le 
Who  tvas  called 
What   is   the    origifjb    of  the^  expression,  ^'Fifty-fouvi, 

forty  or  fight ''  ?<lA.^.A^  ^^y  7Y>W  (IJ^Q^^,^ 
How  did  the   expression   ^^ Brother  Jonathan' ^  otHgi- 

nate?^jf]^^xJ(y\y^.^.^^^^^^  ^--Cl^-L 

Who  tvas  called  the  ^Qknierican  Cato  '* 


e  of  t/ie  uevolution  was  fougiit  four  .years 

alleil  "Old  Fuss  and  Feathers^?r^r:    <J-4-<M-^ 


^,  SiU^n^n^zZjU- 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LIVING  WRITERS  CONTINUED. 

189-4. 


NOVELISTS   AND   STORY   WRITERS. 


Hjalmar  IIjortii  Boyesen,  Fredericksverii,  Norway,  1848, 
is  so  associated  with  American  Men  of  Letters  that  although  he 
did  not  come  to  the  United  States  until  he  was  twenty  years  ot 
age,  he  is  claimed  as  one  of  her  sons.  His  father  visited  Amer- 
ica in  1854  and  left  his  family  in  the  care  of  his  wife^s  father 
Judge  Hjorth.  The  mother  died  when  Hjalmar  was  eleven 
and  the  grandfather  continued  the  care  of  the  boy.  As  a  child 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  animals  of  all  kinds — he  had  sev- 
eral hundred  pigeons,  besides  rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  cows,  and  horses. 
When  it  was  decided  to  send  him  to  school  in  the  city,  his  trunk 
was  packed  and  the  steamer  was  due,  but  the  boy  could  not  be 
found, — the  steamer  was  at  the  landing  and  still  he  could  not 
be  found  The  servants  searched  every  nook  and  corner;  finally 
the  dairy  maid  suggested  that  he  had  gone  to  say  farewell  to 
the  animals,  and  upon  investigation  there  sure  enough  he  was 
found  with  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  a  calf,  weeping  bitterly. 
He  was  miserably  homesick  at  school,  but  he  was  a  plucky  boy, 
and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon.  He  was  sent 
to  Leipsic,  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  the  University  of  Nor- 
way. When  he  came  home  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  poet;  his 
grandmother  encouraged  him,  but  his  father  said  "Norway  is  too 
small  a  country  to  support  poets.  If  you  are  serious  in  your 
aspirations  to  become  a  man  of  letters,  you  ought  to  conquer  a 
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language  in  which  you  can  address  the  great  world, — English, 
French,  or  German, — that  is,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  which 
the  world  will  care  to  listen."  So  Hjalmar  came  to  America  in 
1868  and  settled  in  Chicago.      His  father  had  deposited  with  a 

lend  there  some  money  to  be  given  to  the  first  of  his  sons  who 
should  come  to  this  country.  He  began  to  edit  a  Scandinavian 
paper  entitled  ''  Fremad,"  then  he  became  Professor  of  German 
at  the  Cornell  University.  /He  had  been  in  this  country  only 
wo  years  when  he  wrote  his  Gunnar.  As  a  boy  going  back  and 
forth  to  school  he  was  accustomed  to  stop  at  the  peasants'  houses, 
where  he  would  hear  the  same  legends  which  he  had  heard  from 
he  servants  when  a  child  in  his  grandfather's  hall.  These  stories 
supplied  the  material  for  the  description  of  Saeter  life  in  Gun- 
nar; a  Norse  Romance.  The  book  found  a  publisher  in  this 
,vay:     Boyesen  was  in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge, 

ne  day  and  the  librarian  requested  him  to  write  his  name  in  the 
visitors'  book.  When  he  saw  the  peculiar  signature  he  asked  if 
he  were  not  a  Norseman.  Upon  the  affirmative  reply  he  told 
him  that  Professor  Child  was  very  anxious  to  find  a  Norseman 
to  translate  some  Norwegian  ballads  for  him.  He  met  Profes- 
sor Child  afterwards  by  appointment  and  translated  the  ballads; 
both  were  pleased,  the  one  with  the  other,  and  an  invitation 
accepted  to  dine  together.  William  Dean  Howells,  then  editor 
of  the  ^'Atlantic  Monthly,"  was  a  guest  also,  and  Professor 
Child  asked  Boyesen  to  read  extracts  from  his  manuscript  to 
lim.      Howells  became  greatly  interested,  begged  him  to  spend 

jveral  days  at  his  house  and  to  read  the  rest  of  the  manuscript; 

lis  resulted  in  an  offer  to  publish  it. 

While  at  Cornell  he  met  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

[er  name  was  Lilly  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  New  York 

inker.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Boyesen  showing  that  while  he 
ias  genius  he  has  plenty  of  heart  also.  One  day  while  lectur- 
ing to  his  class  on  Goethe,  and  discoursing  upon  the  claims  of 
Lili  one  of  Goethe's  many  loves,  he  astounded  them  all  by  an- 
nouncing that  she  was  ^Hhe  daughter  of  a  New  York  banker." 
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Roars  of  laughter  greeted  this  statement,  and  the  lecturer 
although  overwhelmed  with  confusion  soon   recovered   himself. 

Boyesen  gained  his  reputation  as  a  writer  by  his  strong  and 
vigorous  Norse  stories.  The  best  known  probably  is  Gunnar, 
but  he  has  written  Ilka  on  the  Hill,  which  was  dramatized  as  Al- 
vine  Roses  J  Fahonhergy  Goethe  and  Schiller ;  Their  Lives  and 
Works,  A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines,  Vagabond  Tales,  and 
Against  Heavy   Odds. 

He  sent  his  articles  to  the  magazine  simply  signed  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  but  the  editor  said  that  would  never  do,  and  insisted 
upon  the  whole  name  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  saying  the  very 
oddity  of  the  name  would  attract  readers,  and  he  proved  to  be 
a  true  prophet.  The  signature  did  attract  Nvhile  the  story  held 
the  attention  of  the  readers.  The  author  acknowledged  the  wis- 
dom of  the  suggestion  and  said,  "I  would  not  take  anything 
for  it.''  ^     -     ../.  .:,1<^ 

After  leaving  Cornell  he  became  Professor  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  then  deUyered  a  course  of  lectures  on  literary  topics 
in  New  York.    /(jc^.       /^^d 


Julian  Hawthorne,  Boston,  Mass.,  1846,  is  the  son  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  although  his  school  and  college  days 
were  passed  in  America,  yet  he  has  spent  in  all  seventeen  years 
abroad.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1863,  and  then  studied  civil 
engineering  in  Dresden,  Germany. 

He  did  not  intend  to  follow  literature  as  a  profession,  pre- 
ferring the  life  of  a  hydrographic  civil  engineer.  He  began 
work  in  the  New  York  Dock  Department,  but  as  he  expressed  it 
he  was  "  rotated ''  out  of  office,  and  for  lack  of  something  better 
to  do  began  to  write.  It  is  not  often  that  circumstances  such  as 
these  will  make  a  writer,  but  doubtless  an  inherited  love  for  the 
pen  lurked  in  his  veins,  and  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
became  a  writer  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  bulk  of  his  literarv  work  has  been  for  the  mairazines  and 
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ewspapers.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  style  is  the  biog- 
raphy of  his  father  and  mother.  He  has  written  a  great  deal  for 
the  London  "Spectator^'  and  the  "Contemporary  Review/' 
under  the  title  of  Saxon  Studies,  which  was  the  fruit  of  a  four 

» years'  residence  in  Dresden. 
His  summer  home  now  is  in  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island. 
It  is  about  a  half  mile  from  the  beach  and  has  a  beautiful  front- 
age. The  family  spend  their  time  boating,  fishing,  rowing  or 
l^fcplaying  games.  His  wife  Mrs.  Minnie  Hawthorne  is  a  great 
gardener  and  ^^has  transformed  the  desert  into  a  paradise  of 
flowers."  Among  his  children  are  four  daughters,  Hildegarde, 
wendolen,  Beatrix,  and  Imogen,  and  two  sons,  Frank  and 
Henry. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  says  he  can  do  no  satisfactory  w^ork  in  Xew 
ork,  for  the  bustle  of  the  city  is   not   conducive   to   literary 
bought  or  expression.     He  can  do  in  the  country  in  six  weeks 
rhat  it  would  take  months  to  accomplish  in  the  city. 

He  and  his  boys  are  noted  athletes.     He  wisely  believes  in  the 
evelopment  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 
His  published  works  are: 

[  Bressant,  Sehasfian  Strome,  Idolatry^  Fortune^s  Fool.,  Garth^  Dust.,  Ar- 
•chibald  Malmaison,  Beatrix  Randolph^  Ellice  Quentin^  Noble  Bloody 
Pt^nce  SaronVs  Wife,  Love — or  a  Namey  The  Trial  of  Oideon^  The  Pro- 
fessor^s  /Sister,  A  Dream  and  a  Forgetting.,  Constance.,  Confessions  and 
Criticisms,  A  Messenger  from  the  Unknown. 

His  sister  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Massachusetts,  1851, 

has  written  a  volume    of  poems   "  Along    the    Shore,''  besides 

[numerous    articles    for  magazines.     She    studied   art  for   many 

'^ears  in  Europe  and  married  the  journalist  George  Parsons 

(ATHROP. 


Edgar  Fawcett  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1847,  and 
las  written  both  prose  and  poetry  without  stint.  He  was  edu- 
jated  at  Columbia  College,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1867. 
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Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  exchisively  to  literature. 
His  time  is  spent  in  New  York  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer at  his  home  at  Rye,  N.  Y.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe. 

Nearly  all  of  his  books  describe  New  York  life.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne said  of  him,  "  He  has  a  familiarity  with  the  phases  of  life 
in  that  city  which  recalls  Balzac's  knowledge  of  Paris.  He  is 
experienced  in  all  kinds  of  literary  work,  from  literary  criticism 
to  play-writing;  he  is  diligent,  and  bestows  pains  on  all  he  does. 
No  American  writer  has  improved  more  steadily  than  he.  His 
portrayal  of  character  is  distinct  and  vivid.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
emotion  in  his  stories  was  too  hysterical;  his  episodes  were  too 
violent;  he  described  too  minutely  and  constantly.''  Besides  his 
novels  he  has  written  two  volumes  of  poetry.  Song  and  Story  and 
Romance  and  Revery. 

His  works  are : 

Ptirple  and  Fine  Linen,  A  Hoprless  Case,  The  Adventures  of  a  Widow, 
Social  Silhouettes,  The  House  at  High  Bridge,  Olivia  Delaplaine,  Solarion, 
The  False  Friend  (a  Plaij),  Sh6rt  Poenis  for  Short  People,  Poems  of 
Fantasy  and  Pission,  Song  and  Story,  The  Buntling  Ball,  Romance 
and  Eevenge,  and  Agnosticism  and  Essays. 


Mary  Eleanor  Wilkins,  1862,  is  the  daughter  of  Warren 
E.  Wilkins  of  Randolph,  Mass.  Reared  as  she  was  in  this  New 
England  village,  she  could  well  present  in  after  years  the 
sketches  that  have  brought  her  so  prominently  before  the 
readers  of  her  style  of  literature.  She  was  educated  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary,  and  though  too  young  to  have  been  there 
under  the  influence  of  that  noted,  godly  teacher  Mary  Lyon  she 
must  have  received  the  impress  left  upon  the  school  from  her 
Christian  life  and  teachings.  Her  home  was  at  one  time  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  but  she  finally  removed  to  her  native  town, 
and  from  there  she  sends  her  articles  to  the  magazines  and 
papers.  She  says  she  has  absolutely  no  bump  of  locality  and 
only  knows  the  way  U)  the  post-office  and  back.     Her  first  pub- 
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lished  story  is  A  Hnmhle  Romance,  but  her  Jane  Field  probably 
brought  her  more  prominently  before  the  })ublic. 

Miss  Wilkins  tells  us  how  she  once  allowed  her  ugly  feelings 
•  to  get  the  better  of  her.  When  a  child  she  saw  at  a  party  one 
evening  a  little  girl  whose  sash  was  the  envy  of  all  around.  She 
herself  was  able  to  have  only  a  piece  of  ribbon  tied  around  her 
waist,  so  in  a  spirit  of  jealousy  she  quietly  remarked  that  it  wa«^ 
no  longer  fashionable  to  wear  sashes.  This  speech  took  away  all 
enjoyment  from  the  owner  of  the  new  sash. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Miss  Wilkins  draws  all  her  characters 
from  real  life,  but  she  denies  this,  her  studies  are  as  natural  as 
though  taken  from  real  life.  Mary  L.  Booth  of  "Harper's 
Bazaar''  was  the  first  to  give  her  encouragement.  It  was  in  the 
columns  of  that  paper  that  A   Humble   Romance  first  appeared. 

The  cramped  handwriting  in  which  her  first  story  Tivo  Old 
Lovers  was  written  indicated  an  ''ambitious  child,"  but  as  it  was 
Miss  Booth's  custom  to  read  over  a  manuscript  three  times  on 
different  days  in  different  moods  she  paid  this  compliment  to  the 
Two  Old  Lovers.  She  sent  a  handsome  check  to  Miss  Wilkins 
and  did  not  cease  to  befriend  the  young  writer,  who  received 
praise  from  the  leading  minds  of  the  day — Lowell  praised  her, 
and  Holmes  and  Howells  are  admirers  of  her  style. 

Phillips  Brooks  pronounced  her  Humble  Romance  "the  best 

l^fchort  story  that  was  ever  written."     Miss  Wilkins  has  not  won 

her  fame  without  a  struggle.     She  has  toiled  faithfully  and  in- 

I^^essantly,  often  discouraged,  but  never  hopeless. 
^B    Some  of  her  works  are: 

Oiles  Corey;  Yeoman^  Jane  Fields  A  HnmhJc  Homanee,  A  Neio  Eng- 
land Nun  and  Other  Stories^  Young  Lucretia  and  Other  /Stories,  and 
Pembroke. 

,  .1^ 


I 


Am^lie  Kives  Chanler,  Richmond,  Va.,  1863,  received 
he  name  Am^lie  from  an  aunt  born  in  Paris  during  the  reign  ot 
lOuis  Philippe,  and  named  for  his  queen.  She  is  the  grand- 
aughter  of  William  Cabell  Rives,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
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France  in  the  early  part  of  this  centary.  Her  father  was  Colo- 
nel Alfred  Laiidon  Rives  and  her  mother  was  Miss  McMiirdo. 
Amelie's  early  life  was  spent  at  Castle  Hill,  Albemarle  County, 
Va.,  and  later  the  family  moved  to  Mobile,  Ala.  She  was  edu- 
cated entirely  at  home  under  private  tutors.  She  was  always  an 
imaginative  child  who  delighted  in  gathering  around  her  the 
neighbors'  children  and  rehearsing  to  them  the  wonderful  in- 
ventions of  her  brain.  She  was  then  and  is  now  morbidly  sensi- 
tiv^e,  and  there  is  no  estimating  how  much  that  may  account  for 
many  of  her  peculiarities,  and  much  concerning  her  that  cannot 
be  understood.  To  such  a  nature  how  goading  must  be  the  con- 
stant misrepresentations  of  her  and  her  works! 

That  she  is  a  genius  cannot  be  denied.  Besides  her  literary 
gifts  she  is  an  artist  of  unusual  ability  and  spends  hours  in  her 
studio  with  brush  in  hand. 

She  is  a  woman  of  moods  and  fancies,  but  in  manner  as  simple 
as  a  child.  The  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,'^  who  was  the 
first  to  discover  her  talent  as  a  writer,  says  that  she  never  talked 
of  herself  or  her  writings,  as  she  has  been  accused,  and,  "In- 
stead of  j^ushing  her  work  upon  me,  she  was  so  modest  about  it 
that  I  had  to  get  the  first  story  published  through  her  mother." 
Her  Brother  to  Dragons  appeared  in  this  magazine.  It  attracted 
immediate  attention  on  account  of  its  daring  originality.  She 
had  written  verses,  essays,  and  stories  long  before  she  was  fifteen, 
but  with  no  intention  of  publishing  them.  Like  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  for  many  years  she  destroyed  all  that  she  wrote. 
Flattered  and  gratified  by  the  reception  given  to  her  first  story 
she  followed  it  with  others — Farrier  Lass  of  Piping  Pebrcorth, 
Nurse  Crnmpefs  Story,  Story  of  Arnon,  and  Virginia  of  Vir- 
ginia, besides  some  poems.  Nothing  that  she  ever  wrote,  how- 
ever, created  the  sensation  of  the  Quick  and  the  Dead,  her  first 
novel,  which  appeared  in  1888.  It  was  condemned  at  once  as 
"immoral,"  "unfit  to  be  read,"  and  "impure."  This  very  con- 
demnation by  the  press,  sad  to  say,  was  the  best  advertisement 
that  the  book  could  have  had,  and  it  soon  had  scores  of  readers 
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far  outnumberiug  those  of  her  previous  works.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  brilliant  writer  ever  pandered  thus  to  public 
taste  in  a  work  which  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  author  and  one 
which  has  offended  the  tastes  of  the  more  refined  class  of  her 
eaders — those  who  had  been  charmed  by  the  beauty  and  fresh- 

ss  of  the  stories  that  had  preceded  it.  A  tragedy  in  five  acts 
Herod  and  Mariamne  soon  followed.  The  work  is  based  upon 
historical  facts  given  by  Josephus  and  is  filled  with  passion,  deep 
intrigue,  wild  jealousy,  hatred,  murder,  and  terrible  revenge.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  play,  showing  wonderful  literary  and 
dramatic  genius,  but  needs  much  pruning  to  rid  it  of  its  coarse- 
ness and  passion,  and  make  it  acceptable.  Had  Amelie  intended 
all  that  her  readers  found  in  her  last  named  works  she  would 
have  continued  in  the  same  vein  when  Barbara  Dering  appeared. 
This  is  as  free  as  possible  from  all  that  could  offend,  showing 
that  the  young  author  was  not  conscious  of  much  that  her  former 
words  implied. 

In  1888  she  married  John  Armstrong  Chanler  of  New  York, 

great-grandson  of  the  original  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  court- 
ship was  at  Newport.  They  spent  the  years  of  1890-'91  in 
Europe.  Mrs.  Chanler  studied  art  in  Paris,  and  her  friends 
feared  that  its  fascinations  would  interfere  with  her  literary 
work.  Her  health  became  impaired,  however,  so  that  she  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  brush  and  then  it  was  that  she  resumed 
the  pen. 

Her  other  works  not  before  mentioned  are:  The  Witness  of 
the  Swn^  Athelwoldy  According  to  St.  John,  and  TaniSj  the  Sand 
Digger. 

"The  Critic"  said,  "She  sees  Nature  with  the  eye  of  a  painter, 

d  describes  it  with  the  voice  of  a  poet.'' 


Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  the  author  of  Two  Runaways 
and  Other  Stories^  was  born  in  Macon,  Ga.,  April  23,  1854. 
Educated  at  a  private  school  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  gave 
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up  his  Studies  to  accept  a  clerkship  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Voluntarily  resigning  this,  he  re- 
turned to  Georgia,  where  for  several  years  he  held  the  position 
of  bookkeeper.  Becoming  more  ambitious  he  studied  law, 
graduating  from  Mercer  University,  Macon,  with  the  degree 
B.L.  Then  followed  a  period  passed  through  by  all  promis- 
ing young  lawyers  of  prospects  rather  than  realizations.  *^Two 
years  of  sedentary  and  unprofitable  expectation  behind  Goke  and 
the  Code,  with  a  few  desultory  convictions,  satisfied  whatever 
craving  for  legal  excitement  he  may  have  had."  About  this 
time  the  first  literary  effort,  a  story,  Varoli  Bayerdierre^  ap- 
peared in  the  "Waverly  Magazine '^  of  Boston.  For  this  pro- 
duction he  received  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  according  to 
his  own  account,  as  this  was  more  profitable  than  the  law,  he 
adopted  story  writing  as  a  profession.  He  continued  to  con- 
tribute stories  to  this  magazine  until  he  was  appointed  local 
editor  of  the  "Macon  Telegraph,"  which  position  he  held  for 
three  or  four  years. 

In  1881  he  became  associate  editor  and  joint  owner  with  J.  F. 
Hanson  a  prominent  manufacturer.  The  gifted  Albert  R. 
Lamar  was  at  this  time  managing  editor  of  the  "Telegraph." 
This  paper  became  widely  known  as  a  tariff  advocate,  its  editors 
living  to  see  many  of  its  opponents  adopt  the  same  policy. 
During  this  time  Harry  Edwards  was  editorial  paragraphist;  he 
studied  the  protective  idea  very  thoroughly,  contributing  most 
of  the  articles  on  this  subject.  He  also  wrote  many  interesting, 
humorous  and  pathetic  poems  and  sketches,  some  of  which  were 
The  Atlanta  Horn,  The  Man  on  the  Monument,  and  The  Dooly 
County  Safe.  X.  I.  E.  a  nom  de  plume  was  taken  from  the 
last  three  letters  of  "Roxie"  the  name  of  a  sweetheart  whom  he 
afterwards  married. 

In  1885  his  first  magazine  story  of  any  decided  merit.  Elder 
Broivn^s  Backslide,  was  published  in  "Harper's  Magazine."  It 
was  followed  by  The  Two'  Runaioays,  Sister  Todhunter^s  Heart, 
De  Valley  an^  de  Shadder,  an  Idyl  of  Sinkin^  Mountain,  Mine,  a 
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's  Strategy,  A  Born  Inventor,  and  How  Sal  Came  Through, 
ali  of  which  appeared  in  the  "Century/'  Old  3fiss  an"*  Sweet- 
heart was  subsequently  published  in  "Harper's."  During  this 
time  there  appeared  in  these  and  other  magazines  a  number  of 
dialect  verses,  probably  the  best  of  which  is   The  Fence  Corner 

lUpration.     He  has  also  written  many  children's  stories  for  "St. 

'^^icholas"  and  "Youth's  Companion."     In  1890  the  "Century" 

|^)ublished  The  Two  Runaways  and  Other  Stories. 
H  All  of  Harry  Edwards's  sketches  are  founded  on  fact.  He  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scenes  and  characters  of  which  he 
writes,  and  selects  his  subjects  from  the  every-day  life  around 
him.  His  plots  are  thoroughly  original ;  there  is  in  them  noth- 
ing of  the  commonplace,  and  his  stories  are  filled  with  quaint 
conceits  and  bright  ideas.  3IinCy  A  Plot,  is  so  thoroughly 
peculiar  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  it  in  a 
-short  sketch.    He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  never  repeating  him- 

l^pelf.     Each  story,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  while  thoroughly 

^true  to  life  is  a  new  and  distinct  phase  of  human  character, 
excellently  drawn.  His  style,  simple  and  unaffected,  is  a  delight- 
ful combination  of  sentiment  and  pathos  with  the  subtlest  humor. 

V^k  Besides  possessing  literary  talents,  he  is  quite  musical,  having 
set  to  music  Mammy^s  LVV  Boy  and  Comin^  from  the  Fields,  two 
of  his  own  'poems.  For  darky  lullaby  Mammy^s  LiT  Boy  is 
the  best  we  have.  He  is  also  a  very  good  amateur  in  water-color 
painting;  one  of  his  friends  boasts  of  possessing  a  number  ot 
sketches,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  his  stories.  In 
1881  he  married  Miss  Mary  Roxie  Lane,  of  Sparta,  Ga. 

I^P  Mr.  Edwards's  admirers  are  not  confined  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate his  literary  productions.  He  is  widely  known  socially,  and 
his  charming,  genial  disposition  and  manly  Christian  attributes 
have  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all.     His  wife 

^^■hares  in  his  general  popularity  in  that  charming  city  of  Macon 
which  boasts  of  as  refined  and  cultured  society  as  any  to  be  found 
p  the  Empire  State  of  the  South. 

Augusta  Lamar  (Bacon)  Curry. 
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Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1831,  is  the 
wife  of  L.  Clake  Davis,  a  journalist  of  note  in  Philadelphia. 
She  was  reared  and  educated  at  her  native  place,  and  after  her 
marriage  became  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  ''Tribune."  In  1861  there  appeared  in  the  ''Atlantic 
Monthly''  a  serial  story  entitled  Life  hi  the  Iron  Mills,  and  at 
once  it  was  seen  that  the  author  not  only  had  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  class  of  people  described,  but  that  she  had  con- 
siderable talent  in  analyzing  that  character.  A  Story  of  To-day, 
afterwards  published  as  Margaret  Howth,  soon  followed  from 
the  same  pen,  and  all  began  to  acknowledge  the  ability  of  the 
writer,  who  was  discovered  to  be  Miss  Rebecca  Harding.  Since 
her  marriage  in  1864  her  friends  complain  that  journalism  has 
drawn  her  too  much  from  story-writing,  and  they  see  too  seldom 
books  that  bear  her  name. 

She  has  written  besides  the  above,  Waiting  for  the  Verdict, 
Dallas  Galbraith,  The  Captain^ s  Story,  John  Andross,  The 
Faded  Leaf  of  History,  Kitty's  Chord,  A  Laio  unto  Herself, 
Natasqua,  Kent  Hampden,  Here  and  There  in  the  South,  The 
Lady  of  Fort  St.  John,  and  others. 

The  two  sons  of  Mrs.  Davis  are  quite  well  known.  One  is 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  born  in  1865;  both  have  inherited 
their  father's  journalistic  taste  and  their  mother's  ability  to  write 
a  story.  The  father  was  for  twenty  years  the  editor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia "Inquirer,"  and  is  now  the  editor  of  "The  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger."  Richard  Harding  graduated  from  Johns 
Hopkins,  Baltimore.  His  first  story  to  attract  attention  was 
about  football.  This  came  out  in  "St.  Nicholas."  His  first 
novel  was  published  while  he  was  at  college.  The  hero  was  Van 
Bibber,  a  character  which  has  figured  so  prominently  in  his  other 
stories.  He  watched  with  eagerness  the  window  where  his  books 
were  displayed  for  sale,  and  became  greatly  disheartened  because 
they  were  sold  so  slowly.  His  mother  and  relatives,  seeing  it, 
formed  a  plan  to  buy  up  the  edition  without  his  knowledge.  He 
could  not  understand  then  why  they  so  vehemently  discouraged 
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IS  bringiug  out  a  second  edition  of  the  book,  and  probably 
ould  never  have  understood  it  had  he  not  discovered  acci- 
dentally very  nearly  the  entire  edition  in  his  mother's  closet. 
This  anecdote  can  well  be  told  of  one  whose  books  now  have  a 
ready  sale  whenever  offered  to  the  public.  He  is  best  known 
l^ps  a  story  \vriter  by  his  Gallagher.  The  Other  Woman  was  dis- 
appointing, but  Van  Bibber  and  Other  Stories,  and  The  West 
from  a  Car  Window  have  come  up  to  the  highest  standard.  Par- 
ticularly attractive  is  his  Stories  for  Boys.  His  other  works  are 
The  Riders  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Our  English  Cousins. 

He  acted  as  reporter  for  the  New  York  *'  Evening  Sun,''  and 
gained  quite  a  reputation  for  working  up  detective  stories.  One 
cannot  fully  understand  why  Mr.  Davis  apparently  sympathizes 
with   criminals  and  detectives,   as  shown    in   My   Disreputable 

Kriend,  31  r.  Raglan. 
A  younger  brother,  Charles  Belmokt  Davis,  has  been  for 
veral  years  a  successful  journalist  as  well  as  a  contributor  to 
magazines.  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  to  fill  the  post 
of  Consul  in  Florence, — an  appointment  acknowledged  by  all  to 
have  been  wisely  made. 
IK  Richard  Harding  is  now  connected  with  the  "Harper's 
vVeekly,"  and  still  continues  to  write  his  charming  stories.  He 
is  also  a  musician,  and  has  set  some  of  Eudyard  Kipling's  poems 

iKATE  Douglas  Wiggin,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  is  of  Puritan 
sscent,  with  ancestors  who  have  been  prominent  in  law  and 
)litics.  She  was  born  in  Philadelphia  but  educated  in  New 
ngland,  and  then  went  to  California  to  study  kindergarten 
ethods.  She  began  to  teach  in  San  Francisco  with  her  sister 
[iss  Nora  Smith  assisting  her,  and  the  two  have  been  instru- 
ental  in  the  establishment  of  over  sixty  kindergartens  for  the 
poor  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  She  was  married  to  Mr. 
muel  Bradley  Wiggin,  a  young  lawyer,  and  gave  up  the  regu- 
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lar  teaching  work,  but  continued  to  lecture  the  training  class 
twice  a  week.  She  would  tell  the  children  stories  to  entertain 
them,  and  these  were  the  stories  which  were  afterwards  collected 
into  book  form,  and  which  have  so  delightfully  entertained  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  "The  Book  Buyer,''  says,  "Mrs. 
Wiggin  is  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  who  cannot  be  dull 
even  under  provocation."  She  moved  from  California  to  New 
York,  and  having  no  kindergarten  work  on  hand  devoted 
herself  to  literature.  She  sent  The  Story  of  PaUy  and  The  Bird's 
Christmas  Carol  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  who  accepted  them 
at  once.  Besides  the  talent  for  delightful  story-telling,  she  is  a 
musician,  sings  well,  and  composes  settings  for  her  poems.  She 
is  also  an  excellent  elocutionist.  She  is  still  young  and 
handsome.  Her  first  literary  work  was  Half  a  Dozen  House- 
keepers, a  serial  story  which  she  sent  to  "  St.  Nicholas."  She 
waited  a  long  time  before  hearing  from  it,  but  finally  received  a 
check  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  fully  repaid  her 
patient  waiting. 

One  of  her  last  books  is  Cathedral  Courtship,  "The  Speaker" 
says,  "Any  one  who  wants  pure  enjoyment,  at  once  refined  and 
intellectual,  can  hardly  do  better  than  turn  to  this  book." 

The  death  of  her  husband  in  1889  was  a  grievous  blow  to 
her.  She  bravely  rallied,  and  returned  to  California  to  resume 
her  kindergarten  work.  She  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  Kinder- 
garten Normal  School. 

She  has  published  also — 

A  Summer  in  a  Canon,  Timothips  Quest,  The  Sfori/  Hour,  Kindergar- 
ten Chimes,  Polly  Oliver^  s  Problem,  Children'' s  Bights. 


James  Lane  Allen,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  no  stranger  to  those 
who  have  read  his  charming  stories  in  "Harper's,"  "The 
Century"  and  "Lippincott."  His  home  is  in  Cincinnati  al- 
though he  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth  and  closely  identified  with 
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outhern  literature.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky and  decided  to  fit  himself  for  a  professorship  and  to  take 
a  course  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  the  death  of  his 
father  prevented  this  and  he  began  to  teach  at  once,  hoping  some 
way  might  be  opened  to  him  for  foreign  study. 

Born  in  the  fifties  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  surrounded  from  child- 
ood  with  cattle  and  blue  grass,  is  there  any  wonder  that  he  gives 
us  such  charming  sketches  of  that  scenery  and  of  the  people  wlio 
live  about  it?  He  writes  with  a  naturalness  and  a  purity  rarely 
equalled  and  rarely  excelled.  Some  object  to  his  John  Gray 
which  appeared  in  *'Lippincott "  in  1892,  although  Mr.  Allen 
thinks  it  his  finest  work.  This  story  is  of  the  modern  cast,  and 
treats  of  what  M.  Taine  would  term  practical  psychology. 

His  short  stories,  King  Solomon,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Kentucky, 

bsthumous   Fame,    The    White   Cowl,   and  Sister   Dolorosa,    ap- 

ared  in  a  volume  called  Flute  and   Violin.     Another  of  his 

ories.is   The    Home  of  Silent   Brotherhood.     He    has  lectured 

tely  upon  the  Literature  of  the  New  South. 

His  first  teaching  was  in  the  Kentucky  University,  and  later 

n  in  Bethany  College,  Kentucky,  but  finally  the  longing  to  de- 

ote  himself  to  literature  induced  him  to  go  to  IS^ew  York  to  try 

what  he  could  do   there.  .He  ^^took  up  his  abode  in  a  garret" 

and  started  out  in  a  very  humble  way.     An  essay,  a  review  ot 

Henry    James's    ^'Portrait   of  a   Lady,"    was    accepted  by    the 

"Critic,"  also  a  poem  by  "Harper's."     This  was  encouraging. 

e  knows  the  literary  pulse  of  the  American  public  and  writes 

ow  to  please  it ;  fortunately  it  pleases  him  also. 


S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1829,  is  like 

lis   father,    an    author   and  physician.     After  graduating  from 

le  Jefferson  Medical  School  he  spent  several  years  in  Europe. 

during  the  \var,  1861-'65,  his  articles  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic 

[onthly."   /His    contributions  to  the  medical   profession   have 

>een  very  valuable.     He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
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of  Sciences  of  the  United  States,  and  of  numerous  scientific 
societies.  His  novels  have  called  forth  the  highest  commenda- 
tion from  the  most  eminent  critics.  He  is  also  a  poet  of  de- 
cided ability. 

He  has  written  besides  his  medical  works, 

Ilephzlbdh  Guinness,  Roland  B'dke,  Far  in  the  Forest,  Character istieSy 
and  poems  The  Masque,  The  Cup  of  Youth,  Psalms  of  Death,  The 
Mother  and  Other  Fbons,  You  and  /,  The  TTill  of  Stones,  In  War 
Time,  The  Quaker  Graveyard,  and  How  the  Cumberland  Went  Down. 

His  son  Laugdon  Elwyn  Mitchell  inherits  some  of  his  father's. 

talent,  especially  strong  imagination  and  lyric  ability. 


Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Vaucluse,  Fairfax  County,  Va.y 
1835.  Miss  Constance  Cary  belongs  to  an  old  Virginia  family- 
related  to  the  Fairfaxes  and  Jelfersons.  Her  home  was  destroyed 
during  the  "War  between  the  States,"  and  consequently  she 
witnessed  much  of  the  horrors  of  that  struggle.  After  its  close 
she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Europe  and  while  in  France  was 
a  witness  to  the  final  scenes  in  Louis  Napoleon's  reign. 

Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States  she  married  Burton 
Harrison  a  Virginia  lawyer  who  was  at  one  tinie  the  Secretary  of 
President  Davis.  They  moved  to  New  York  in  1876,  and  there 
Mrs.  Harrison  began  her  literary  life.  Her  first  magazine  article 
was  A  Little  Centennial  Lady,  which  attracted  much  attention, 
and  since  that  she  has  written  a  great  deal. 

Few  literary  women  in  New  York  are  better  known.  Her 
soft  voice  and  gentle  manner,  for  which  Southern  women  are 
so  famous,  and  her  art  of  entertaining  all  serve  to  make  her 
charming  and  a  general  favorite,  and  her  home  a  social  and 
literary  center.  She  has  produced  several  plays,  chiefly  adapta- 
tions from  the  French.  The  work  that  has  probably  gained  her 
more  reputation  abroad  is  Ihe  Anr/lomaniacs.  This  appeared  in 
"The  Century"  without  her  name.  It  ranked  her  at  once 
among  the  best  novelists.  She  has  been  kindly  criticised  by 
French   and  English   critics,   and    made  many  friends  in  Paris 
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nd   in    London.     The  work   she   is  now  preparing  is  said  to 

deal  with  Syria  and  Morocco. 

She  has  published — 

Golden.  Rod^  Helen  of  Tro}j^  Woman's  Handiwork  in  Modern  Houses^ 
Old- Fashioned  Fairy  Book,  Brlc-a-BraG  Stories,  Flower  de  Hundred, 
Mil  Lord  Fairfax  of  Grcenway  Court,  The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Wash- 
ington, The  Russian  Honeymoon,  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune,  A  Daughter 
of  the  South  and  Other  Tales,  Bar  Harbor  Days,  Edelweiss  of  the  Sierras 
nd  Other  Tales. 
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Frank  Hopkinson  Smith,  born  1838,  is  a  native  of  Balti- 
ore,  Md.,  and  is  very  gifted.  He  is  an  artist,  a  society  man, 
musician,  a  story-teller,  and  a  story-writer.  He  has  no  need 
o  work,  for  he  has  a  ^^comfortable"  income,  and  thus  has  been 
labled  to  study  as  a  ^^water-colorist"  in  which  art  he  has  be- 
come proficient.  Like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Frank  Hopkinson 
Smith  will  paint  on  Sundays,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  a 
learned  Dr.  Johnson  to  expostulate  with  him  for  this  violation  of 
od\s  day.  His  friends  wonder  how  he  finds  time  to  write,  as 
e  is  kept  so  busy  with  his  brush.  It  is  said  that  his  stories  are 
outlined  rapidly  on  coarse  paper  with  lead  pencil,  and  then 
turned  over  to  his  stenographer  to  coj^y  for  publication.  These 
stories  are  either  the  record  of  his  personal  daily  experience  or 
are  the  incidents  suggested  by  them.  Colonel  Carter  of  Carters- 
ville  is  said  to  contain  the  memoirs  and  traditions  of  his  own 
boyhood,  many  characters  being  drawn  from  the  life  of  his 
father's  acquaintances.  If  in  Colonel  Carter  Mr.  Smith  intends  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  old-time  Southern  gentleman — cultured, 
igh-toned,  courteous,  and  hospitable — he  has  failed;  but  if  he 
tends  simply  to  present  one  of  a  class  in  the  South, — one  who 
prides  himself  upon  blood  and  position,  and  who  makes  friends 
by  his  free  and  easy  way  of  living,  and  borrows  meaning  to  re- 
turn but  never  does  it, — then  his  book  is  an  undoubted  success, 
ere  have  been  and  there  are  still  found  some  of  this  type  at 
the  South ;  it  is   not,   however,   the   highest  type  of  the   true 
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Mr.  Smith^s  other  works  are: 

A  Day  at  Laguerre^ s  and  Other  Daijs,  A  White  Umbrella  in  Mexico^ 
Old  Lines  in  New  Black  and  ]Vhife,  Well  Worn  Boads,  A  Book  of  the  Tile 
Cluby  and  Stories  of  Old  Negro  /Servants. 


Molly  Elliot  Sea  well,  Gloucester,  Va.,  a  descendant  of 
that  aristocratic  family  of  Seawells  in  Virginia,  whose  women,  as 
Henry  A.  Wise  once  said,  were  "strikingly  remarkable  for  their 
strength  of  character  and  beauty  of  person,''  is  a  niece  of 
Ex-President  Tyler.  She  says  the  misfortune  of  her  life  was  to 
have  been  given  such  a  name  as  Molly — not  even  a  nickname 
for  Mary  as  is  so  often  supposed.  In  the  effort  to  redeem  it  she 
put  Elliot  in  herself.  Reared  upon  a  large  plantation  amid  the 
ease  and  luxury  of  old-time  Southern  life,  she  was  educated 
somewhat  after  her  own  way.  Fortunately  her  way  was  an  ex- 
cellent way,  for  after  Charles  Lamb's  plan  she''  was  turned  loose 
in  a  library  of  good  books."  In  her  father's  home  was  found 
the  best  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  English 
classics  she  read,  and  was  especially  fond  of  poetry.  She  did 
Dot  read  a  novel  until  after  she  was  seventeen,  and  the  first 
was  Goldsmith's  '^  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Her  three  amusements 
were  reading,  riding  and  piano-playing.  She  prides  herself  on 
being  country  born  and  country  bred.  Her  father,  a  prominent 
lawyer,  died  just  as  Molly  reached  womanhood.  The  life  on 
the  plantation,  which  had  been  little  changed  "after  freedom,'^ 
had  to  be  given  up.  Then  she  thought  to  make  use  of  the  learn- 
ing she  had  acquired.  She  sent  some  stories  to  "Lip})incott'.s 
Magazine."  William  S.  Walsh  was  then  editor,  and  he  recognized 
the  ability  of  the  writer  to  be  unusual,  and  encouraged  her  from 
the  beginning.  Her  first  stories  were  signed  with  a  pen-name — 
so  great  a  fear  did  she  have  of  appearing  in  print  over  her  own 
signature.  Her  friends  persuaded  her  to  sign  iier  own  name, 
but  not  until  Maid  Marian  was  published  would  she  consent. 
This  is  undoubtedly  her  best  story.  She  ventured  into  the  field 
of  juvenile  literature  when  she  sent   Little  Jarvis   to   "Youth's 
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'onipanion"  to  contend  for  the  five  hundred  dollar  prize.  This 
is  a  touching  story  of  a  thirteen-year-old  midshipman  who 
"gloriously  preferred  certain  death  to  the  abandonment  of  his 
post.''  She  said  of  this  story:  ^'Little  Jarvis — the  only  thing  I 
ever  wrote  that  came  near  pleasing  me."  It  is  needless  to  add 
IH|iat  the  story  won  the  prize.  Possibly  the  essay  On  the  Absence 
of  Creative  Faculty  in  Women  has  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  of  Miss  SeawelPs  books.  Women  answered  it,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  joined  in  by  Andrew  Lang,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  and  others.  The  "Critic"  said  that  essay  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  single  article  ever  published  in  its  columns. 
In  style  Miss  Seawell  is  said  to  resemble  Jane  Austen  the 
English  writer.    Her  works,  besides  numberless  short  stories,  are: 

I  Yoimcj  Heroes  of  our  Navi/,  Maid  Marian  and  Other  Stories^  Midship- 
W3^Paulding^  Hale  Weston,  Paul  Jones,  and  The  Midshipmen's  Mess. 


Frances  Fisher,  better  known  as  Christian  Reid,  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  where  she  lived  until  her  marriage  in 
1887.  Her  father  Colonel  Charles  F.  Fisher  was  killed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  and  her  mother 
having  died  in  infancy  the  child  was  early  left  an   orphan. 

She  was  very  young  when  she  began  to  write  and  published 
her  first  book  Valerie  Aylmer  in  1870.  It  was  immediately 
successful  and  others  followed  rapidly.  Most  of  her  books  were 
])nblished  by  the  Appletons,  but  a  few,  Roman  Catholic  in  tone, 
such  as  Armine  were  brought  out  by  the  Catholic  Publishing 
Jompany  of  New  York. 

In  1887  she  married  James  M.  Tiernan  and  since  then    has 

;ided  in  Mexico. 

One  of  her   works  The  Land  of  the  Sky,   descriptive   of  the 

lautiful  mountain  scenery  about  Asheville,  N.  C,  did  much  to 

'ing  that  lovely  region  to  the  knowledge  of  the  travelling  public. 

Her  nom  de  plume,  Christian  Reid,  was  said  to  have  been 
[ken  from  Christian,  a  family  name  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
JReid  on  her  father's.     The  first  article  so  sis^ned  was  accepted 
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by  the  Appletons  and  a  cheque  for  fifty  dollars  sent  to  ''Chris- 
tian Reid,'^  Being  in  a  dilemma  as  to  how  to  collect  the  cheque 
payable  to  order,  she  applied  to  her  lawyer  for  advice.  'He 
advised  her  to  make  it  payable  to  him  and  thus  she  could  avoid 
detection;  but  later  one  of  the  firm  of  the  Appletons  wished  to 
see  her  as  he  passed  through  North  Carolina,  and  upon  inquiring 
could  not  discover  such  a  person  in  Salisbury.  He  ap})lied  to 
the  postmaster,  and  he  said  probably  Mr.  Reid  was  related  to 
the  Fishers  and  had  been  visiting  them  perhaps,  as  his  mail  was 
sent  in  their  care.  Miss  Fisher  saw  then  that  it  was  best  to  take 
the  postmaster  into  her  confidence. 

Christian  Reid's  style  is  very  striking  in  its  naturalness  and 
truthfulness.  The  Picture  of  Los  Cruces  appeared  in  "  Lippin- 
cott.'^  The  scene  was  laid  in  Mexico  in  the  ancient  house  of  a 
noble  family. 

Her  other  works  are: 

Mabel  Zee,  Morton  House,  Ebb  Tide,  Nina's  Atonement,  Carmen's  In- 
heritance, A  Daughter  of  Bohemia,  A  Oentle  Belle,  Hearts  and  Hands, 
A  Question  of  Honor,  After  Many  Days,  Bonny  Kate,  A  Summer  Idyl, 
Hearts  of  Steel,  Armine — a  Story,  Roslyn's  Fortune,  Miss  Churchill — a 
Study,  A  Child  of  Mary,  and  Philip^s  Restitution — a  Novel. 


Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  Boston,    Mass.,    1844. 

When  we  remember  that  the  father  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  that  the  mother,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
was  an  author  of  considerable  note,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
literary  attainments  of  the  daughter,  who  had  been  given  another 
name,  which  was  changed  to  Elizabeth  Stuart  after  her  mother's 
death. 

She  was  a  precocious  child,  with  a  vivid  imagination,  which 
might  have  led  her  into  a  visionary  sort  of  existence  had  it  not 
been  for  her  liberal  and  thorough  education.  When  she  was 
thirteen  she  began  to  send  stories  and  sketches  to  the  publishers. 
In  1876  she  delivered  lectures  in  the  Boston  University,  and  this, 
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ith  her  charitable,  temperance,  and  general  reform  work,  occu- 
pied all  her  time.  In  1886  she  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Herbert 
D.  Ward.  In  the  summer  their  home  is  in  East  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  winter  in  Newton  Highlands.  Although  she 
has  done  so  much  in  a  literary  way,  she  does  not  neglect  to  do 
good  in  a  philanthropic  or  benevolent  way. 

She  is  probably  best  known  to  the  public  by  her  Gates  Ajar, 
iphich  passed  through  twenty  editions  the  first  year.      It  was  far 

ore  successful  than  the  two  of  a  similar  vein  that  followed. 
Beyond  the  Gates  and  The  Gates  Between,  Besides  her  books 
she  has  written  much  for  magazines  and  papers.  She  has  fur- 
nished poems  and  short  sketches  to  *^ Harper's  Magazine,"  "At- 
lantic Monthly"  and  *' Youth's  Companion." 

Her  other  published  works  are: 

Hedged  In,  The  Silent  Partner,  The  Story  of  Avis,  Sealed  Orders  and 
Other  Stories,  Friends — a  Duet,  Doctor  Zay,  An  Old  Mald^s  Paradise, 
Burglars  in  Paradise,  The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs,  Men,  Women  and  Ghosts, 
Ml/  Cousin  and  I,  The  Struggle  for  Immortality,  The  Master  of  the  Magi- 
cians, Donald  Marcy,  E'len''s  Idol,  Up  Hill,  The  Tiny  Series,  The  Oypsy 
Series,  Mercy  Oliddon^s  Work,  I  DonH  Know  How,  The  Trotty  Book, 
Trotty^s    Wedding    Tour,   What  to   Wear,  Poetic  Studies  and  Songs  of 

Uent  World,  Jack  the  Fisherman,  Fourteen  to  One,  and  Come  Forth. 


Oliver  Optk^,  Midway,  Mass.,  1822,  has  written  more  stories 
for  boys  probably  than  any  other  writer  in  America,  and  a  com- 
piler of  authors  would  run  great  risk  of  being  mobbed   by  the 
boys  of  the  land  if  his  name  should  be  omitted  from  a  text-book 
_^n    American    literature.      His    real    name    is    William   Taylor 
IHldams,  and   for  twenty   years,  he  was  a  teacher   in   the  Boston 
I^Bublic   schools.     One  can    well   understand    then    where   he  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  boy  nature  he  so  well   depicts   in   his 
stories.     He  is  not  altogether  a  writer  for  boys — he  writes  senti- 
mental tales,  temperance    stories,   religious  stories  and    society 
sketches  as  well.     One  of  Mr.  Adams's  peculiarities  is  that  he 

t-name  for  each  style  of  writing.      He  took  the  name 
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of  Oliver  Optic  from  a  character,  Dr.  Optic,  which  he  saw  rep- 
resented on  the  stage  in  Boston.  This  name  he  signed  to  all  of 
his  juvenile  stories.  He  had  been  an  author  thirteen  years  before 
he  attempted  a  story  for  boys.  He  was  persuaded  to  write  his 
"Boat  Club  Series,"  and  the  first  of  these  articles  proved  so  suc- 
cessful he  has  continued  in  that  line  of  fiction. 

It  has  been  urged  that  his  stories  are  too  sensational.  He 
takes  the  ground  that  the  interest  of  boys  .must  be  caught  by 
the  spirit  of  adventure  if  you  wish  to  hold  their  attention  while 
you  teach  a  lesson.  '^He  never  idealizes  evil  nor  leaves  it  un- 
punished. He  never  fails  to  teach  a  lesson  of  chivalry  and  to 
stir  ambition."  He  has  travelled  extensively  and  is  able  to 
write  as  interestingly  of  other  countries  as  his  own.  He  is  a 
great  favorite  with  all  who  know  him.  He  and  his  wife  live  at 
Dorchester  in  Boston.  Their  only  child  is  the  wife  of  Sol 
Smith  Russell,  the  popular  actor. 

His  works  are: 

The  Boat  Builder  Series  (6  vols.),  Army  and  Navi/ Stories  {6  vols.) ^ 
Young  America  Abroad  (1st  series)  (6  vols.),  Young  America  Abroad 
(2d  series)  (6  vols.),  Woodville  Stori^es  (6  vols.),  The  Starrif  Flag  Series 
(6  vols.),  The  Onward  and  Upward  Series  (6  vols.),  The  Oreat  Western 
Series  (6  vols.),  The  Lake  Shore  Series  (6  vols.).  The  Way  of  the  World, 
and  Living  too  Fast. 

Mr.  Adams  says,  "When  I  began  to  write  stories  for  the 
young  I  had  a  distinct  purpose  in  my  mind.  How  well  I  re- 
membered the  books  I  read,  unknown  to  my  parents,  when  I 
was  a  boy!  The  hero  of  these  stories  was  a  pirate,  a  highway- 
man, a  smuggler,  or  a  bandit.  He  was  painted  in  glowing  col- 
ors, and  in  admiring  his  boldness  my  sympathies  were  with  the 
outlaw  and  outcast  of  society.  These  books  were  bad,  very  bad, 
because  they  brought  the  reader  in  sympathy  with  evil  and 
wicked  men.  It  seemed  to  me  that  stories  just  as  interesting, 
just  as  exciting,  could  be  written  without  any  of  the  evil  tend- 
encies of  these  harmful  books.  I  have  tried  to  do  this  in  the 
stories  that  I  have  written  for  young  people." 
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A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Boston,  Mass,  1824.  Adeline  Button 
Train,  the  daughter  of  Enoch  Train,  a  Boston  shipping  merchant, 
and  founder  of  the  packet  line  between  Liverpool  and  Boston,  is 
known  to  us  through  her  well-told  tales.  She  was  educated  at 
Boston  and  one  of  her  teachers  was  George  B.  Emerson,  called 
,    by  some  '^the  prince  of  teachers."/  The  impress  of  a  good  teacher 

twas  surely  left  upon  this  pupil.  (Her  books  carry  moral  lessons 
to  the  young.l  She  was  married  in  1843  to  Mr.  Seth  D.  Whit- 
ney of  Milton,  Mass.,  and  for  many  years  her  hoivsehold  cares 
were  such  that  she  could  not  devote  any  time  to  her  literary 
;vvork.  An  occasional  article  to  some  one  of  the  religious  journals 
as  the  best  that  6he  could  do.  Her  first  venture  was  a  Book  oj 
Rhyraes.     Then  followed : 

Mothrr  Goose  for  Grmcn  Folks ^  Boys  at  Chrquasseff,  Faith  Oartnei/s 
Girlhood^  Hitherto  — a  Story  of  Yesterday^  Patience  Strong\^  Outings^ 
The  Gayworthys,  Leslie  Goldthwaite^  We  Girls,  Holy  Tides,  Real  Folks, 
The  Other  Girls,  Sights  and  Insights,  Odd  and  Even,  Bonnyborough 
Whiten  Memories,  Daffodils,  Pansies,  Homespun  Yarns,  Ascutney  Street^ 
Golden  Gossip,  Bird  Talk,  and  Jnst  Haiv. 

Her  daughter  Mrs.  Caroline  Leslie  Field  has  published 
prose  and  verse.  She  is  known  to  the  reading  public  through 
her  contributions  to  periodicals. 
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Isabella  McDonald  Alden,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1841. 
Who  does  not  know  Pansy?  But  all  her  friends  would  like 
to  know  more  about  her.  She  was  born  of  wise.  Christian 
arents.  What  earthly  blessing  can  be  greater?  The  father 
as  a  strong  temperance  man,  because  he  knew  intemperance  to 
e  a  vice,  an  d  had  pronounced  convictions  upon  all  sub- 
jects tending  to  social  reform;  an  abolitionist  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  because  he  honestly  believed  slavery  to  be  a  sin.  The 
other  was  a  sunny-hearted  woman,  unselfish  and  devoted  to 
verything  that  was  '^pure  and  of  good  report.''  Their  little 
girl  Isabella  McDonald  was  called  "Pansy''  because  of  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  in  her  childhood.     Her  mother  had  taken  great 
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pride  in  a  bed  of  pansy  blossoms.  The  child  seeing  the  flowers, 
and  thinking  no  one  more  deserving  of  them  than  her  bean- 
tiful  mother,  pulled  them  every  one  and  carrying  them  in  her  little 
hands  threw  them  into  her  mother's  lap  exclaiming,  *^I  pulled 
every  one  for  you."  She  could  not  understand  her  mother's  look 
of  distress,  for  she  had  been  watching  them  to  use  for  a  special 
occasion  the  next  evening  and  her  grief  was  not  feigned.  The 
father  seeing  the  disappointed  look  on  the  little  girl's  face,  caught 
her  up,  seated  her  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  "Never  mind, 
baby,  you  shall  always  be  my  little  pansy-blossom."  An  unwise 
parent  might  have  punished  the  child  for  what  was  innocently 
done — not  so  this  father  whose  success  in  the  formation  of  his 
child's  character  was  so  marked. 

Pansy  tells  us  herself  of  another  incident  touching  the  wise 
management  of  this  loving  father.  "I  recall  a  certain  rainy 
day,  when  I  hovered  aimlessly  from  sitting-room  to  kitchen, 
alternately  watching  my  father  at  his  writing  and  my  mother  at 
her  cake-making.  She  was  baking,  I  remember,  a  certain  sort 
known  among  us  as  *  patty-cakes'  with  scalloped  edges  and 
raisins  peeping  out  all  over  their  puffy  sides.  I  put  in  an  earnest 
plea  for  one  of  the  patties  as  it  came  from  the  oven,  and  was 
refused.  Disconsolately  I  wandered  back  to  ray  father's  side. 
He  was  busy  with  his  annual  accounts. 

Our  home  was  in  a  manufacturing  town,  where  the  system  of 
exchange  known  as  'due-bills'  was  in  vogue.  Something  caught 
my  eye  which  suggested  the  term  to  me,  and  I  asked  an  expla- 
nation. Father  gave  it  briefly.  Then  I  remember  the  doleful 
tone  in  which  I  said,  '  I  wish  I  had  a  due-bill.-'  My  father 
laughed,  tore  a  bit  of  paper  from  his  note-book,  and  printed  on 
it  in  letters  which  his  six-year-old  daughter  could  read: 

Dear  Mother: 
Please  give  our  little  girl  a  patty-cake  for  my  sake. 

Father. 

I  carried  my  due-bill  in  some  doubt  to  my  mother,  for  she  was 
not  given  to  changing  her  mind,  but  I  can  seem  to  see  the  smile 
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on  her  face  as  she  read  the  note,  and  feel  again  the  pressure  of 
the  phinip,  warm  cake  which  was  promptly  placed  in  my  hand. 
This  incident  took  on  special  significance  from  the  fact  that  I 
gave  another  application,  as  children  are  apt  to  do.  As  I  knelt 
that  evening  repeating  my  usual  prayer,  ^  Noic  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep,^  and  closed  it  with  the  familiar  words,  'And  this  I  ask  for 
Jesus^  sake/  there  flashed  through  my  mind  the  conviction  that 
this  petition  was  like  the  due-bill  my  father  had  made  me — to  be 
claimed  because  of  the  Mighty  Name  signed.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  teaching  of  my  life  gave  me  a  stronger  sense  of  assur- 
ice  in  prayer  than  this  apparently  trivial  incident.^' 
Pansy  has  been  writing  all  her  life.  She  scarcely  remembers 
when  she  did  not  keep  a  journal,  and  this  with  letters  to  the  ab- 
sent loved  ones  formed  a  habit  of  expressing  her  thoughts  which 
has  been  of  great  service  in  her  after  work. 

m  When  she  was  ten  years  old  she  wrote  the  story  of  the  clock, 
which  when  read  aloud  brought  the  tears  to  her  father's  eyes. 
He  said  the  story  must  be  printed  in  order  to  preserve  it,  and 
that  she  might  sign  her  pet  name  ^^ Pansy"  to  it.  How  de- 
liglited  the  child  was  to  see  something  of  her  own  really  in  print. 
It  was,  however,  ten  years  later  before  her  first  book  appeared. 
This  was  Helen  Lester,  written  for  a  prize  which  it  gained. 
Thus  encouraged  she  continued  to  write  and  has  given  to  the 
world  over  sixty  volumes,  all  teeming  with  love  to  God  and  love 
to  her  fellow-men.  She  has  dedicated  her  work  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  home  life  and  in  the  busi- 
ness life. 

Miss  McDonald  married  Rev.  G.  R.  Alden,  the  pastor  of  a 
rge  church  in  Rochester,  and  works  faithfully  by  his  side,  and 
is  a  model  pastor's  wife.  She  is  the  president  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  superintendent  of  the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday 
School,  identified  with  the  Chautauqua  assemblies,  prepares  the 
Sunday  School  lesvsons  for  the  "  Westminster  Teacher,''  furnishes 
a  serial  story  to  the  ''  Herald  and  Presbyter,"  and  edits  "  Pansy," 
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a  well-known  Sunday  magazine  for  boys  and  girls,  besides  the 
"Primary  Quarterly.'' 

While  Mrs.  Alden  enjoys  her  literary  work  she  makes  it  sub- 
servient to  her  Church  and  Sunday  School  work.  She  says, 
*'  My  rule  has  been  to  write  when  I  can  get  a  chance,  subject  to 
the  interruptions  which  come  to  a  mother,  a  housekeeper,  and  a 
pastor's  wife." 

She  takes  a  special  pride  in  the  letters  received  from  members 
of  the  "Pansy  Societies."  They  all  have  a  whisper-motto — "  I 
will  do  it  for  Jesus'  sake,"  and  all  have  a  badge,  a  beautiful 
pansy  painted  on  white  satin.  The  members  are  pledged  to 
try  to  overcome  some  besetting  fault.  Already  there  are  thou- 
sands of  members  who  are  trying  to  stop  fretting,  to  obey  parents, 
to  be  patient,  to  say  only  kind  words,  to  overcome  carelessness, 
to  make  somebody  happy,  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  good 
done  by  this  beautiful  and  simple  means  to  form  correct  habits 
in  early  life. 

One  little  girl  wrote  to  her,  "  I  have  tried  for  a  week  to  find 
the  fault  that  I  want  most  to  overcome,  but  I  do  not  know 
\thich  one  it  is,  I  have  so  many;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  every  one 
else  has  but  one  fault.  One  of  mine  is  not  obeying  quickly 
when  mamma  speaks." 

Mrs  Alden  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  God  grant  many 
years  may  be  added  to  her  life,  and  many  more  seeds  for  useful- 
ness may  be  sown! 

Her  best  known  works  are: 

Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua,  Chautauqua  Girls  at  Home,  Tip  Leins  and 
his  Lamp,  Three  People,  Links  in  Bebecca^s  Life,  Julia  Reid,  Ruth 
Urskine^s  Crosses,  The  King^s  Daughter,  The  Browning  Boys,  J^rom 
Different  Standpoints,  Mrs.  Harry  Harper^s  Awakening,  The  Pocket 
Measure,  and  Spun  from  Fact. 


V 


Mrs.  Yon  Teuffel,  Bangor,  Me.,  1851,  is  a  writer  of  stories. 
She  is  the  author  of  One  Summer  and  is  better  known  by  her 
maiden  name,  Blanche  Willis  How^ard,  than  by  that  of  her 
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usband.  She  graduated  from  the  High  School  in  Bangor. 
She  showed  literary  tastes  at  an  early  age,  and  her  first  novel, 
considered  by  many  her  best,  rapidly  brought  her  into  notice. 

She   determined  to  go  abroad  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 

avel  as  a  means  of  culture.  She  studied  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
and  while  there  chaperoned  American  girls  who  desired  to  study 

usic,  art,  and  languages. 

She  met  while  abroad  Dr.  Von  Teuffel,  a  physician  of  the 
court,  and  w^as  married  to  him  in  1890.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth 
and  social  standing,  literary  in  his  tastes,  and  encourages  his 
wife  in  her  efforts.  She  is  a  model  housekeeper,  and  does  not 
allow  her  literary  work  to  interfere  with  wifely  duties.  She  is 
fond  of  dress  and  society,  and  attends  to  her  social  as  well  as  her 
ther  duties,  so  her  life  is  quite  a  busy  one. 

Her  published  works  are: 

One  Year  Abroad,  Aunt  Serena,  Ouenn,  Aulnay  Tower,  A  Battle  and 
«  Boy,  No  Heroes,  The  Open  Door,  A  Fellowe  and  His  Wife,  Tmiy  the 
Maid,  and  One  Summer. 


li 


Amelia  E.  Barr,  Ulverstone,  Eng.,  1832.  Although  of  En- 
glish birth  and  parentage,  Mrs.  Barr  has  been  so  connected  with 
America  in  all  her  literary  work  that  we  claim  a  place  for  her  in 
the  literature  of  this  country. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Amelia  Huddleston.  She  was  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  early  turned 
to  books  for  recreation  and  instruction.  When  only  nine  years 
of  age  she  became  her  father's  companion  and  reader.     Thus  it 

as  she  read  books  far  beyond  her  comprehension,  but  they 
ended  to  develop  her  mental  qualities.     She  was  only  eighteen 

hen  she   married  Robert  Barr  a  Scotchman.     They   came  to 

merica  soon  after  and  travelled  through  the  West  and  South  and 
finally  settled  at  Austin,  Texas.  They  remained  there  until  after 
the  Civil  War  when  they  moved  to  Galveston,  where  Mr.  Barr 
and  four  sons  were  stricken  with  yellow  fever  and  died.     Mrs. 
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Barrand  her  remaiuiiig  children — three  daughters — went  to  New 
York.  A  merchant  of  that  city  engaged  her  to  instruct  his 
chiklreu  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  music,  and  drawing. 
Mrs.  Barr  asked  advice  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  then  editor 
of  the  ^^ Christian  Union,"  in  regard  to  contributions  to  maga- 
zines. He  encouraged  her  to  write  for  his  paper.  Through  the 
Beechers  or  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  she  met  the  Harpers  and  wrote 
for  them  many  years.  An  accident  proved  in  the  end  a  provi- 
dential blessing.  Being  confined  to  her  chair,  unable  to  employ 
herself  otherwise,  she  wrote  her  first  novel,  Jan  Vedder's  Wife. 
Since  then  she  has  written  a  great  deal.  She  lives  at  Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson  where  surrounded  by  her  children  and  friends 
she  is  unusually  happy  in  her  literary  work.  ^*Her  career  is  an 
illustration  of  the  capacity  of  woman  under  stress  of  sorrow  to 
conquer  the  world  and  win  success."  Many  of  the  plots  of  her 
stories  are  laid  in  Scotland  and  England.  The  scenes  are  from 
her  girlhood  recollection  of  surroundings.      Her  works  are: 

Jan  Veddeys  Wife,  The  Border  Shepherdess^  Feet  of  Cfajij,  Friend 
Olivia^  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,  Remember  the  Alamo,  She  Loved 
a  Sailor,  A  Dancfhter  of  Fife,  The  Squire  of  Sandal  Side,  Paul  and 
Christina,  Master  of  His  Fate,  The  Household  of  McNeil,  The  Last  of 
the  Macallisters,  Between  Two  Loves,  A  Sister  to  Esau,  A  Rose  of  a 
Hundred  Leaves,  A  Singrr  from  the  Sea,  The  Beads  of  Tasmer,  The 
Hallam  Suc.erssion,  The  Lone  House,  Christopher  and  Other  Stories,  Th< 
Lost  Silver  of  Briffault. 


[  \     Susan  Warner  (Elizabeth   Wetherell),  New  York,  N.  Y., 

•    1819.     To  all  readers  of  The  Wide,  Wide  World  a  word  about 

the  author  will  be  of  interest.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 

Warner,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City. 

j  Susan  and  her  sister  Anna   remind  us  of  the   Bronte  sisters. 

A     They  wrote  a  series  of  semi-religious  novels  which  have  had  an 

( — extraordinary  sale.     Susan    wrote  The  Wide,    Wide    World  and 

Queechy;   Anna  wrote   My  Brother\s  Keeper;  the  two  together 

wrote  Say  and  Seal.     Susan's  nom  de  plume  was  "  Elizabeth 

Wetherell,"  and  Anna's  was  ^^  Amy  Lothrop."     The  third  novel 
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by  Susan  did   not    equal    the    standard  of  the   first.      The   Old 
Helmet  was  better. 

The  sisters  live  near  West  Point  on  the  Hudson.  They  also 
wrote  together  Christmas  Stocking,  Books  of  Blessing,  8  vols., 
The  Law  and  the  Testimony.     Susan's  works  are: 

The  Wide,  Wide  World,  Queechy,  The  Hills  of  Shatemuck,   The  Old 
Helmet,  Melbourne  House,   Daisy,  Walks  from  Eden,  House  of  Israel, 
^hat  She  Could,  Opportunities,  and  House  in  Town. 


Anna's  works  are : 


i 

■■  Dollars  and  Gents,  My  Brother'' s  Keeper,  Mr.  Rutherford's  Children, 
Casper,  POnd  Lily  Stories,  Hard  Maple,  Sunday  all  the  Week,  Children 
of  Blackberry  Hollow,  Stories  of  Vinegar  Hill  (6  vols.),  Star  Out  of 
Jacob,  Three  Little  Spades,  Melody  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  Way-far- 
ing Hymns,  Little  Jack^s  Pour  Lessons,  Hymns  of  the  Church  Militanty 
The  Other  Shore,  Gardening  by  Myself. 


Anna  Katherine  Green,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1846,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  lawyer  in  Buifalo,  N.  Y.,  and  from  him  inherited 
that  legal  turn  of  mind  shown  in  all  of  her  books,  but  more 
especially  in  The  Leavenworth  Case.  When  that  appeared  many 
insisted  that  none  but  a  lawyer  could  have  so  managed  the  evi- 
dence, and  felt  that  this  must  be  the  one  exception  where  a  man 
had  assumed  a  woman's  name  to  conceal  his  identity.  It  vvas 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  work  was  not  only  of  a  woman, 
but  of  a  very  young  woman.  Miss  Green  wrote  this  novel  soon 
after  her  graduation,  and  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty- 

e  or  two.  It  is  used  in  some  colleges  as  a  text-book  to  prove 
the  fallacy  of  circumstantial  evidence.  It  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages,  and  the  sales  from  this  alone  have  brought 
the  author  a  fortune. 

As  a  child  she  wrote  poems  and  stories.  Her  girlhood  was 
passed  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  in 
Buffalo.  Her  education  was  received  principally  at  the  Eipley 
Female  College,  Poultney,  Vt. 

R  Her  first  volume  of  poems  appeared  in   1882.     It  was  called 
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The  Defence  of  the  Bride,  and  Other  Poems.    The  second  appeared 

in  1887,  Risifis  Daughter.     The  subjects  chosen  for  her  poems 

are  generally  legendary  themes,  striking  and  bold  in  nature.     In 

1884  she   married  Mr.  Charles  Rohlfs,  formerly   an  actor  who 

took  leading  parts  in  the  support  of  such   tragedians  as   Edwin 

Booth  and  Lawrence  Barrett.     They  have  two  children,  and  their 

home  is  in  Buffalo.     She   never   neglects   her   household   duties 

Dor  her  social  calls.     She  has  a  fancy  for  retaining  the  original 

manuscripts  of  her  novels,  and  saving  the  stumps  of  the  pencils 

used  in  writing  them.     Her  other  works  are: 

The  Sivord  of  Damocles^  Hand  and  Ring,  A  Strange  Disappearance, 
The  Mill  Mystery,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Behind  Closed  Doors,  The  Forsaken  Inn,  A 
Matter  of  Millions,  The  Old  Stone  House,  Cynthia  Wakeham^s  Money, 
and  7  to  12. 


Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Calais,  Me.,  1835,  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  N.  Prescott,  a  lumber  merchant  and  a  law- 
yer of  Calais,  Me.,  and  Sarah  Bridges,  who  was  of  good  New 
England  stock. 

Soon  after  Harriet's  birth  her  father  was  seized  with  the  gold 
fever  and  they  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  try  his  fortune  among 
the  miners.  He  was  stricken  while  there  with  paralysis  and  be- 
came a  confirmed  invalid.  They  returned  to  Calais.  Harriet 
entered  the  Putnam  Free  School  and  while  there  won  a  prize  for 
an  essay  on  Hamlet — an  essay  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Higginson,  and  he  encouraged  her  to  devote  herself  to  litera- 
ture. She  completed  her  education  at  the  Pinkerton  Academy, 
Derry,  N.  H.  Then  she  began  to  write  stories  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  her  invalid  father.  The  Amber  Gods  is  her  best  known 
work.  In  1865  she  married  Richard  S.  Spofford,  a  lawyer  of 
Newburyport,  and  made  her  home  at  Deer  Island  in  the  Merri- 
mac  River.  They  bought  the  entire  island.  Her  husband,  a 
cousin  of  A.  R.  Spofford,  the  Congressional  Librarian,  died  in 
1889.  The  widow  spends  her  time  between  Boston,  Washing- 
ton, and  Deer  Island. 
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Her  works  are : 

Sir  Mohan's  Ghost,  The  Amber  Gods  and  Other  Stories,  Azarian,  New 
England  Legends,  The  Thief  in  the  Night,  Art  Decoration  Applied  to 
Furniture,  Marquis  of  Carabas,  Hester  Stanley  at  St.  MarWs,  The  Se7'- 

Ivant  Girl  Question,  Ballads  about  Authors, 
'  Martha  Finley,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  1828.  If  we  were 
asked  what  books  are  most  helpful  in  shaping  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young  girls  of  to-day  we  would  answer  the  Elsie 
Books.  Martha  Finley  is  the  author,  and  she  has  admirably 
succeeded  in  keeping  her  personality  from  the  public,  but  she  is 
well  known  through  her  books. 

Her  parents,  Dr.  James   Brown    Finley   and   Maria   Theresa 
rown,  were  Ohio  and  Indiana  people.     She   was  educated  in 
part  in  both  states.     After    her  parents'  death  she  moved    to 
^ew  York,  and  later  to  Philadelphia.     Her  health  failed  while 
aching  there,  so  she   moved  to   Elkton,  Md.,  to   be  near  her 
physician.     She  was  twenty-six  before  she  began  to  write.     First 
she  wrote  Sunday  School  stories  anonymously,  and  these  were 
so  acceptable  that  her  publishers  begged   her  to   sign   her  own 
name,  but  her  relatives  objected  to  this  and  she  wrote  under  the 
am  de  plume  Martha  Farquharson.     Elsie  Dinsmore  was  writ- 
ten in  1863. 

Miss  Finley  had  no  intention  of  writing  more  than  one  of  the 

Isie  Books.     She  prayed  during  the  late  war  for  the  ability  to 

write  a  book  which  would  yield  her  an  income.     HJlsie  Dinsmore 

as  the  answer  to  that  prayer.     It  has  been  continued  in  sequels 

ecause  the  requests  have  been  so  numerous  and  the  demands  of 

he  publishers  so  imperative.     It  seems  impossible  to  bring  the 

ries  to  a  conclusion. 

Although  Miss  Finley  is  an  invalid  she  is  noted  for  her  bright 

nd  cheerful  disposition  which  makes  her  greatly  beloved  by  all. 

She  believed  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  this  sentiment  is 

rought  out  constantly  in  her  books. 

Some  of  her  last  works  are  novels,  such  as  Wanted  a  Pedigree, 
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Casillay  or   Children  of  the  Valleys,  Old-Fashioned  Boy,  Lilian, 

and  her  other  works  are: 

Jennie  White,  Mabita,  Willie  and  His  Days,  Ella  Clinton,  Aunt  Ruth^ 
Marion  Harvie,  Anandale,  Clouds  and  Sanshine,  Cares  and  Comforts, 
Hugo  and  Franz,  Brookside  Farmhouse,  A  Man's  Fault,  The  Shannons, 
Rufus  the  Unready,  Do  Good  Library  (9  vols.),  Little  Books  for  Little 
Readers  (6  vols.),  The  Open  Books  (6  vols.),  PewifsNest  Series  (12  vols.), 
Elsie  Dinsmore  Series  (17  vols.),  MyrieJs  Work,  Lame  Letty,  Try,  Nur- 
sery Tales,  Willie  Elton,  Little  Joe  Carter,  Robert  and  Daisy,  A  Week  in 
Lillie^s  Life,  Eva  Morton. 


Sarah  Orne  Jewett,*  South  Berwick,  Me.,  1849.  "Alice 
Jiliot"  was  the  pen-name  used  by  Miss  Jewett  when  she  first  be- 
gan to  write  for  magazines  and  periodicals.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Jewett,  a  well-known  physician  of  Ber- 
wick. In  the  dedication  of  Country  By- Ways  the  daughter  lov- 
ingly alludes  to  him  thus  :  "To  my  dear  father  ;  my  dear  friend  ; 
the  best  and  wisest  man  I  ever  knew ;  who  taught  me  many 
lessons  and  showed  me  many  things  as  we  went  together  along 
the  Country  By-Ways."  Throughout  the  book  there  are  many 
things  which  suggest  that  this  wise  and  ])ainstaking  father  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  and  through  her  characters  in  other 
books  she  makes  him  speak.  In  Dr.  Leslie  the  sympathetic 
and  intimate  companionship  between  him  and  "Little  Nan'^ 
are  wonderfully  suggestive  of  Sarah  Orne  and  her  own  father. 

Sometimes  trivial  events  are  of  great  moment  in  one's  life. 
Miss  Jewett  tells  us  that  once  in  a  book  of  sermons,  the  title 
of  one  caught  her  eye,  "Every  Man's  Life  a  Plan  of  God,'' 
and  although  she  did  not  read  the  sermon  and  never  saw  the 
book  afterwards,  she  never  forgot  that  heading,  and  from  it  she 
learned  the  lesson  that  since  our  lives  are  planned  with  so  much 
love  and  wisdom,  must  it  not  be  that  our  sorrows  and  hin- 
drances come  just  from  our  taking  things  wrong?  "  The  possi- 
bilities of  wickedness  and  goodness  in  us  are  both  unlimited." 
"  But  God  must  always  know  what  blighted  and  hindered  any 
growth  of  his;  and  let  us  believe  that  He  sometimes  saves  and 

*See  illustration. 
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pities  what  we  have  scorned  and  blamed/'  This  thought  brings 
a  brightness  and  cheer  into  all  that  Miss  Jewett  writes.  When 
we  read  one  of  her  books  a  restful  spirit  comes  over  us.  It  is, 
as  has  been  said,  like  stepping  out  of  a  factory  with  all  its  whir- 
ring sounds  into  a  country  road,  where  all  is  peace  and  silence, 
and  the  clear  sunlight  flickers  on  the  quiet  fields, 
i  Her  studies  are  mostly  of  New  England  village  life,  but  she 
brings  an  earnest,  kindly  spirit  to  cheer  discouraged  or  perplexed 
humanity. 

"  Well,  there's  some  days  when  I  gets  downhearted,  and  I 
just  look  up  there,  and  sees  them  flow^ers  blooming  so  cheerful, 
and  I  says,  ^  There  !  this  world  ain't  all  cold  and  poor  and  old, 
like  I  be;  and  the  Lord,  He  ain't  never  tired  of  us,  with  our 

I  worrying  about  what  He's  a-doing  with  us  ;  and  heaven's  a-com- 
ing  before  long  anyhow.'  " 
Her  first  book  Deephaven  was  published  in  1877.  The  year 
following  Play-Days  appeared.  It  opened  with  the  little  poem 
about  the  discontented  buttercup  and  the  sage  advice  that  the 
robin  gave  to  it.  The  buttercup  begged  the  robin  to  find  a  frill 
for  her  like  the  one  the  daisy  w^ore. 

"  '  You  silly  thing  ! '  the  robin  said, 
'  I  think  you  must  be  crazy. 
I'd  rather  be  my  honest  self 
Than  any  made-up  daisy  1 

Though  swallows  leave  me  out  of  sight, 

We'd  better  keep  our  places ; 
Perhaps  the  world  would  all  go  wrong 

With  one  too  many  daisies. 

Look  bravely  up  into  the  sky, 

And  be  content  with  knowing 
That  God  wished  for  a  buttercup 

Just  here,  where  you  are  growing.'  " 

And  so  throughout  her  books  she  teaches  these  same  sweet 
[lessons  of  contentment  and  trust. 

Critics  have  urged  that  she  does  not  portray  the  deeper  pas- 
isions  of  human  nature,  and  there  is  no  note  of  sympathy  for 
erring  humanity.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  due  perhaps  to  her  early 
!  training,  for  the  restraining  of  all  emotional  expression  was  con- 
sidered a  religious  duty  in  the  New  England  home. 
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Her  childhood  was  dreamy  and  imaginative,  and  as  she  was 
always  delicate  the  woods,  the  birds,  and  the  flowers  did  more  for 
her  education  than  books  and  teachers.  She  was  fond  of  read- 
ing, however,  and  the  library  was  found  to  be  an  attractive  place 
to  the  little  girl. 

A  Marsh  Island  has  been  criticised  unfavorably  because  the 
ending  is  too  abrupt  and  no  lesson  of  any  kind  taught. 

Her  published  works  are: 

Deephaven,  Play-Days,  Old  Friends  and  New,  Country  By-  Ways,  Ttie 
Sto?y  of  the  Normans,  The  King  of  Folly  Island  and  Other  People,  The 
Mate  of  Daylight,  A  Country  Doctor,  A  Marsh  Island,  A  White  Heron 
and  Other  Stories,  Betty  Leicester,  A  Native  of  Winby  and  Other  Tales, 
Strangers  and  Wayfarers,  Tales  of  New  England. 


Grace  Greenwood — Mrs.  Sara  Jane  Lippincott,  1823 — is  a 
native  of  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  although  since  her  marriage  her 
home  has  been  in  Philadelphia  when  not  in  Europe.  Her  stories 
for  children  are  well  known.  In  many  of  them  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  herself.  She  tells  us  that  as  a  child  she  was  a  "dark, 
slender,  big-eyed,  bashful  little  miss,  so  impulsive  as  to  be  fear- 
fully liable  to  say  and  do  the  wrong  thing;  absurdly  truthful, 
oppressively  affectionate,  yet  hot-tempered  and  morbidly  sensi- 
tive; dreamy,  moody,  full  of  strange  fancies  and  odd  ways,  and 
thought  by  the  neighbors  a  little  ^  queer  \'' 

Her  father  was  a  physician  living  in  central  New  York;  he 
was  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman-farmer,  and  found  little  that  was 
congenial  in  the  primitive  country  life  about  them. 

Her  school  days  were  spent  at  Rochester  in  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. While  there  she  tells  us  she  was  fired  with  the  desire 
to  become  a  teacher — a  great  teacher,  but  arithmetic  checkmated 
her.  "Arithmetic  it  was  that  checkmated  me  here,  overcame 
me  with  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  that  I  felt  before  the 
blackboard  as  though  standing  in  a  pillory  in  the  midst  of  a 
jeering  populace.     As  for  the  higher  mathematics,  I  never  dared 
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to  lift  my  eyes  towards  such  tremendous  mysteries.  I  took 
ardently  to  Latin,  thought  I  had  a  grand  passion  for  the  ^Prince 
of  Latin  poets/  but  it  proved  only  a  flirtation.  I  took  delight 
in  two  or  three  modern  languages  toiling  and  tugging  at  the 
roots  of  them  bravely.  My  girlhood  was  shadowed  by  some 
sorrows  and  precocious  anxieties,  but  it  was  blessed  with  much 
love,  and  harmonious  domestic  relations.'' 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  moved  to  Brighton,  Pa.,  which 

as   her   home   for  several   years.     In   1853   she   married  Mr. 

Leander  K.  Lippincott  of  Philadelphia  and  made  her  home  in 

that  city. 

/       Of  late  years  she  has  been  writing  chiefly  for  the  young.    She 

has  the  honor  of  editing  the  jirst  juvenile  magazine,  "The  Littl^ 

\    Pilgrim."    Some  noted  writers  contributed  to  this, — Longfellow, 

\  Whittier,  Dickens,  Louisa  Alcott,  and  Bayard  Taylor.    The  Civil 

I  War  seriously  affected  the  magazine  and  in  1870  it  had  to  be 
liscontinued. 
I    Her  principal  publications  are : 

Greenivood  Leaves,  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,  Histoi-y  of 
My  Pets,  Reeolleetions  of  My  Childhood,  Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel 
and  History,  Merrie  England,  Stories  from  Famous  Ballads,  Forest 
Tragedy  and  Other  Stories,  Stories  from  Many  Lands,  Record  of  Five 
Years,  Poems. 


Katherine  Pearson  Woods,  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  passed  her 
childhood  in  the  home  of  her  grandfather.  Rev.  James  Dabney 
McCabe,  who  lives  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.  Her 
father  had  died  when  she  was  nine  years  old,  and  after  his  death 
her  mother  moved  from  Baltimore  to  her  old  home. 

Although  the  house  was  filled  with  children  of  all  ages,  Kath- 
erine,  naturally  dreamy,  sought  as  a  favorite  resort  the  gloomy 
garret  of  her  grandfather's  home,  and  read,  or  rather  devoured 
the  treasures  placed  there  from  his  overcrowded  library.  We 
can  picture  now  the  demure  little  body  reading  "Tales  of  the 
l^^arly  Church,"  "Pearson  on  the  Creed,"  or  "Lardner's  Lee- 
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May  it  not  have  been  that  then  and  there  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  work  she  has  so  successfully  followed?  We  refer 
to  her  work  in  the  mission  field — mission  work  among  the  labor- 
ing class  in  her  native  town. 

When  Katherine  was  fourteen  her  mother  returned  to  Balti- 
more to  give  her  children  better  educational  adv^antages.  There 
was  a  prize  offered  by  "  The  Young  Idea ''  for  the  best  poem  sent 
in  before  a  certain  time.  Katherine  sent  a  poem  and  received 
the  prize,  which  was  an  engraving  cut  from  "Godey's  Lady's 
Book/'  ^^Shakespeare  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth."  At  seventeen 
she  entered  the  fashionable  school  conducted  by  Mrs.  Converse 
and  Miss  Miller.  She  became  greatly  interested  in  mission  work 
and  determined  to  devote  her  life  to  it.  She  entered  the  sister- 
hood under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
where  she  remained  six  months,  and  then  was  compelled  to  leave 
on  account  of  failing  health.  This  cloister  life  led  her  into  the 
line  of  Christian  Socialism,  or  "Universal  Brotherhood.''  She 
turned  her  attention  to  literature  after  leaving  the  convent.  She 
taught  for  a  while  at  Mount  Washington  and  at  Wheeling,  and 
then  commenced  a  series  of  prize  stories  for  the  "Chicago  Tri- 
bune." While  in  Wheeling  she  became  interested  in  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  among  the  working  class,  for  the  two  years'  strike 
occurred  at  that  time.  The  plot  of  her  greatest  novel,  Metzerott, 
Shoemaker,  is  laid  in  that  city.  A  friend  presented  her  a  writing 
desk  and  said,  "Write  something  great  here,"  and  upon  this 
desk  she  wrote  her  greatest  work.  An  amusing  coincidence  is 
that  she  kept  her  manuscript  in  a  shoe  box  and  did  not  discover 
it  until  her  book  about  the  shoemaker  was  finished.  She  decided 
quite  accidentally  upon  the  name  of  this  book.  She  saw  on  a 
sign,  while  driving  in  Washington  City,  the  word  Metzerott  and 
its  oddity  impressed  her  and  she  at  once  adopted  it  with  the 
additional  word  Shoemaker.  She  was  writing  the  novel  from 
December  to  July,  a  period  of  seven  months.  Her  story  The 
Mark  of  the  Beast  appeared  the  same  year,  and  her  novel  A  Web 
of  Gold  the  following  year. 
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Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  a 
relative  of  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin.  Her  grandfather, 
Stephen  Franklin,  who  reared  her,  edited  the  first  paper  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  was  the  "Golden  Era,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  taste  for  literary  work  was  inherited  by  the  granddaughter. 
Her  inventive  faculties  were  early  cultivated,  and  she  told  fanci- 
ful stories  long  before  she  was  able  to  write  them.  She  com- 
pleted her  school  days  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  then  married  a 
native  of  California,  Mr.  Atherton,  who  had  his  home  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Early  widowed,  she  returned  to  her  old  home, 
and  began  the  study  of  the  prehistoric  period  of  her  State.  She 
is  no  dry  chronicler,  and  her  romances  are  founded  upon  facts. 
She  considers  The  Doomsvjoman  her  best  work.  Her  stories  of 
Spanish  California  life  are  Los  Cerritos,  The  Conquest  of  Dona 
acoba,  The  Pearl  of  Lovetto,  and  J.  Ramble  with  Eulogia. 


Palmer  Cox,  Granby,  Quebec,  1840,  is  an  Englishman,  or 
rather  Canadian,  who  by  adoption  is  enrolled  in  American  litera- 
ture. After  a  residence  in  San  Francisco  he  came  to  New  York 
in  1875  and  has  since  lived  there,  following  literary  and  artistic 
pursuits. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  near  Montreal,  and  Palmer  Cox  lived 
on  a  farm  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old  when  he  went  to 
Granby  to  enter  the  Academy,  and  finally  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  he  sailed  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco;  he  lived 
there  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  devoting  his  time  to  rail- 
roading. While  in  California  he  studied  drawing,  and  this  has 
been  of  great  service  as  he  has  used  the  instruction  in  illustrating 
his  own  books.  He  wrote  many  years  for  "Wide  Awake," 
Harper's  Young  People"  and  "St.  Nicholas,"  principally  about 
animals  and  birds.  Hubbard  Brothers  published  these  articles 
under  the  title  Queer  People  with  Paws  and  Claws.  The  Brownie 
.     Stories  followed  afterwards  and  met  with  such  success  that  he  has 

L3  mind  solely  to  them. 
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His  works  are  : 

Squibs — 07'  Every- Day  Life  Illustrated,  Hans  Von  Fetter^ s  Trip  to 
Gotham  in  Pen  and  Pencil,  Hoiu  Columbus  Found  America,  That  Stan- 
ley, The  Brownies — their  Book,  Queer  People  and  their  Kweer  Kapers, 
Queer  People  with  Paws  and  Claws,  Queer  People  with  Wings  and  Stings, 


Elijah  Kellogg,  Portland,  Me.,  1820,  is  the  author  of  the 
well-known  speech,  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,  a  speech  better 
known,  perhaps,  than  any  other  to  schoolboy  declaimers  unless 
"Friends,  Romans  and  Countrymen"  be  excepted.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1840,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Mariner's  Church  at  Boston.  He  has  few  superiors  in  the  line 
of  juvenile  literature.  A  rich  vein  of  quaintness,  originality 
and  humor  pervades  all  his  books.  He  strives  to  make  his 
readers  better,  and  his  books  are  safe-books  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  young. 

While  pastor  of  a  church  in  Hapswell,  Me.,  he  noticed  that 
the  grass  in  a  meadow  field  of  a  widow  recently  bereaved  was 
burning  up  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  unless  cut  soon  would 
all  be  lost.  He  ^mentioned  this  fact  from  his  pulpit  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  there  at  half  past  four  the  next  morn- 
ing to  help  cut  it.  He  kept  his  word  and  found  a  dozen 
or  more  mowers.  The  grass  was  cut,  and  in  a  few  days  housed. 
Mr.  Kellogg  brings  out  in  his  books  this  practical  religion.  He 
has  no  unnatural  heroes,  but  those  found  in  every  household, 
poor  or  rich,  famous  or  obscure. 

His    books    number    nearly    fifty.      Among  them    may     be 

mentioned : 

The  Boy  Farmers  of  Elm  Island,  The  Young  Shipbuilders  of  Elm  Is- 
land, Arthur  Brown  the  Young  Captain,  The  Spark  of  Genius,  The  Un- 
seen Hand,  A  Strong  Arm  and  a  Mother^  s  Blessing,  lAve  Oak  Boys  and 
Good  Old  Times. 


Matt  Crim,  Louisiana,  is  a  very  popular  Southern  novelist. 
Her  life  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  Georgia,  and  she  was  educated 
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almost  entirely  at  home.  She  wrote  for  the  "Sunny  South'^  and 
the  Savannah  papers,  but  her  first  sketch  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion was  An  Unfortunit  Creetur,  which  appeared  in  "The  Cen- 
tury.^^  "Harper's"  and  "The  Independent"  have  since  pub- 
lished many  of  her  stories.  She  lives  in  New  York,  and  has 
received  helpful  encouragement  in  her  work  from  many  literary 
men  and  women.  Her  books  are  The  Adventures  of  a  Fair 
Rebel  and  In  Beaver  Gove  and  Elsewhere.  The  latter,  which  has 
been  published  in  England,  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  the 
former  is  a  complete  novel. 


Miss  Eliza  Frances  Andrews,  Washington,  Ga.,  1847,  a 
poet  and  an  authoress,  has  written  several  pleasant  and  attractive 
books.  Her  first  work  was  A  Family  Secret  descriptive  of  South- 
ern life.  In  this  the  dialect  and  folk-lore  of  the  negro  is  par- 
ticularly well  pictured.  A  Mere  Adventurer,  a  more  ambitious 
wo'rk,  did  not  appear  until  1879.  In  this  Miss  Andrews  makes 
a  plea  for  a  more  extended  field  of  usefulness  for  woman,  show^ 
ing  her  fitness  for  diversified  work.  Her  Prince  Hal  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  her  best  book.  The  letters  of  "Elzey 
Hay"  were  written  mostly  from  Florida  to  the  "Augusta 
Chronicle." 

BMiss  Andrews's  home  is  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  a 
wn  noted  for  its  culture  and  refinement.  She  was  educated  at 
the  LaGrange  Female  College,  and  attracted  attention  on 
account  of  her  literary  attainments.  She  is  now  a  teacher  at 
Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Macon — the  "  mother  of  all  female 
colleges." 

It  is  said  of  her  that  she  is  never  idle,  and  even  when  her 
health  failed  her  for  a  time,  she  labored  and  planned  for  future 
work.     She   is  a   popular  contributor   to   current   literature   in 
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Annie  Maria  Barnes,  Columbia,  S.  C,  1857,  is  both  author 
and  editor.  Her  mother,  who  was  Miss  Neville,  traces  her  de- 
scent from  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  Miss  Barnes's  father,  like  so  many  Southerners,  was  left 
without  means,  so  at  a  very  early  age  his  daughter  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  in  some  way  a  support.  She  comes  of  a  family 
of  editors,  and  naturally  turned  to  literature.  She  was  only 
eleven  when  she  sent  an  article  to  the  *' Atlanta  Constitution,'' 
which  was  not  only  received  but  printed  with  favorable  com- 
ment. At  fifteen  she  became  a  regular  correspondent  to  that 
journal.  In  1887  she  began  to  publish  '^The  Acanthus,"  the 
only  strictly  juvenile  paper  ever  issued  in  the  South.  It  was  not 
a  success  financially.  In  1885  she  published  her  first  book, 
Some  Loidy  Lives.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  in  highest 
praise  of  this.  She  is  now  the  junior  editor  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  Methodist  Church  South,  having  charge  of 
its  juvenile  paper.     Her  other  published  woi*ks  are: 

The  Life  of  David  Livingston^  Scenes  in  Pioneer  Methodism^  The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Kalahari^  The  House  of  Grass,  Light  Bearers  of  the  Refor- 
mation, Ninito—a  Story  of  the  Bible  in  Mexico,  Atlanta  Ferryman — a 
Story  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  Found  in  the  Sand — an  Indian  Story. 


PLUS  QUESTIONS, 

1.  Who  was  called  the  *'  American  Fahlus'^?     Why? 

2.  IVho  was  called  the  ^^  Watch-Dog  of  the  Treasury^'? 

3.  Who  used  skulls  for  drinking  vessels? 

4.  What   tvas    the  first    *^  Thanksgiving   Day  ''  ?       Why 

ami  hy  tvho^n  appointed  ? 

5.  Who    denied    himself  meat  for  several  years  to   hiiy 

hooks ? 
(i.    In    what    battle   did    the    defeated   general   leave    his 
wooden  leg? 

7,  Hoiv  did  California  derive  its  name? 

8,  Did  George  Washington  ever  see  a  steamboat? 

9,  What     Governor   of    Massachusetts    had    twenty-one 

brothers  and  four  sisters  ? 
10,     What  is  the  origin  of  the   expression,   ^' A  little  bird 
told  me^'? 


POETS,  HYMN  WRITERS,  ESSAYISTS  AND  CRITICS 


"  The  test  of  the  highest  poetry  is  that  it  eludes  all  tests.''— Swinburne. 

"  Poetry  has  a  higher  wisdom  and  a  more  serious  worth  than  history.''— Aristotle. 

"  Poetry  is  rhythmical,  imaginative  language,  expressing  the  invention,  taste,  thought, 
passion,  and  insight  of  the  human  soul."— J5.  C.  Stedrnan. 

William  Winter,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1836,  is  a  dramatic 
critic  and  a  poet. 

'^The  outlook  for  a  sailor's  son,  left  motherless  at  the  age  ot 
four,  is  not  a  golden  one,  and  if  there  be  any  fact  in  the  life  ol 
William  Winter  that  should  be  emphasized  it  is  that  everything 
he  has  achieved  has  been  accomplished  not  because  of  circum- 
stances, but  in  spite  of  them.''  His  mother  was  Louisa  Whart, 
and  dying  when  she  was  twenty-four,  of  necessity  left  her  boy 
with  little  memory  of  a  mother's  tender  love.  He  must  have 
fallen  into  good  hands,  for  the  impress  of  some  thoughtful  mind 
dominates  his  life  work.  His  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  his 
native  town  Gloucester,  but  a  few  years  later  he  moved  to  Boston 
and  attended  the  Boylston  School.  At  sixteen  he  left  the  Cam- 
bridge High  School  with  a  diploma  from  the  hand  of  Edward 
Everett.  He  then  took  a  course  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
but  never  practiced, — not  because  he  did  not  choose  to  do  it,  but 
because  Providence  seemed  to  determine  otherwise. 

His  genius  for  writing  verses  had  shown  itself  as  early  as  ten 
years  of,  age.  His  first  book  of  poems,  however,  did  not  appear 
until  he  was  eighteen.  He  dedicated  this  to  Longfellow  in  lov- 
ing acknowledgment  of  his  friendship  and  encouragement. 

In  1858  hissecond  book.  The  Queen^ s  Domain  and  Other  Poems, 
ppeared ;  then  the  following  year  he  moved  to  New  York  and 
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became  a  writer  for  "  Vanity  Fair/^  ^^  The  Saturday  Press/^  and 
other  papers. 

In  1860  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Campbell  of  Scotland, 
an  accomplished  writer  herself.  She  has  ever  been  a  constant, 
helpful,  and  appreciative  critic.  They  spend  a  part  of  every 
year  at  Mentone  their  home  in  Southern  California,  amid  the 
flowers  and  orange  groves  of  that  delightful  climate.  One  would 
suppose  that  his  best  work  could  be  done  in  this  inspiring 
region,  but  it  is  not  there  that  he  has  accomplished  most,  but  at 
his  home  on  Staten  Island.  He  had  moved  there  in  1879,  and 
it  was  in  the  Staten  Island  Academy  that  he  and  his  wife  estab- 
lished the  "Arthur  Winter  Memorial  Library''  in  memory  of 
a  gifted  son  who  was  killed  by  a  dreadful  accident  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  This  library  of  rare,  valuable,  and  useful  books  has 
been  not  only  a  blessing  to  the  students  and  the  entire  commu- 
nity, but  it  has  proven  a  source  of  joy  and  comfort  to  the 
bereaved  parents.  Their  boy  was  a  pupil  of  the  school,  and 
consequently  they  became  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  its 
welfare.  Mr.  Winter  is  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  gives  much  of  his  valuable  time  to  its  development. 

Although  we  know  Mr.  Winter  better  as  dramatic  reviewer  of 
the  "New  York  Tribune"  and  as  poet,  yet  it  must  be  conceded 
that  he  has  done  most  excellent  work  in  other  departments  of 
literature.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  "The  New  York  Al- 
bion,'' and  then  it  was  his  Mercutio  Letters  appeared.  At  another 
time  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  "New  York  Weekly  Review," 
and  contributed  to  the  "New  York  Express,"  and  was  afterward 
managing  editor  of  Frank  Leslie's  paper. 

We  can  never  think  of  Stratford-on-Avon  without  recalling 
William  Winter  and  his  charming  descriptions  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  Shakespeare  and  his  home.  No  book  has  won  more 
deserved  distinction  than  his  Shakespeare's  England,  Mr.  Win- 
ter is  a  great  traveler,  and  at  different  times  has  made  pro- 
longed visits  in  England  and  Scotland. 

He  is  a  great  favorite  with  many  of  the  actors  of  whom  he 
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has  written  noteworthy  reviews.  His  article  ou  Adelaide  Neil- 
son  has  been  very  widely  copied.  He  was  better  qualified 
than  any  other  person  to  write  the  biography  of  Edwin  Booth, 
for  the  actor  had  not  only  received  him  into  his  confidence, 
ut  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  his  in- 
timate friend.  This  book,  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin  Booth,  will 
delight  every  lover  of  the  stage,  for  it  is  a  valuable  chapter  of 
the  dramatic  life  of  America. 
His  works  are  : 

Pbems^  The  Queen'' s  Domain,  The  Poems  of  Oeorge  Arnold,  My  Wit- 
ness, Edwin  Booth  in  Twelve  Dramatic  Characters,  Thistledown,  Edwin 
Booth^s  Prompt  Books,  The  Trip  to  England,  The  Jeff er sons.  The  Poems 
and  Stories  of  Fitz  James  O^Brien,  The  Stories  and  Poems  of  John 
Brougham,  English  Rambles  and  Other  Fugitive  Pieces,  Henry  Irving, 
Mary\  Anderson,  Shakespeare^ s  England,  Wanderers,  The  Press  and  the 
Stage,  Brief  Chronicles,  Memorial  of  John  Mc  Cullough,  The  Life  of  John 
Gilbert,  The  Actor  and  Other  Orations,  Oray  Days  and  Gold  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  Old  Shrines  and  Ivy,  George  William  Curtis,  Shad- 
ows of  the  Stage,  The  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin  Booth. 
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Maurice  Thompson,*  Fairfield,  Ind.,  1844,  is  a  Southerner 
by  parentage  and  a  Westerner  by  birth.  He  was  born  in 
Indiana,  reared  in  Kentucky  and  Georgia,  but  now  lives  in  his 
native  State. 

His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Oostanaula  River  in  Georgia.  When  the  ^'  War  between  the 
States^'  began,  young  as  he  was,  he  entered  the  Confederate  service 
and  remained  there  during  the  entire  struggle.  After  the  war 
he  moved  to  Crawfordville,  Ind.,  to  practice  law.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  1885-1889,  when  he  w^as  State  Geologist  of 
Indiana,  he  has  kept  up  his  practice,  although  writing  frequently 
for  the  magazines  and  periodicals.  In  1890  he  became  a  staff 
writer  for  the  New  York  "  Independent."  Some  one  asked  him, 
^'How  can  you  resist  the  imperative  call  to  the  literary  life?  I 
ave  understood  it  is  irresistible."     ^'  Ah ! "  said  he,  ^^  There  is  a 

See  illustration. 
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stronger  call;  I  am  making  a  future  for  my  children.  I  have 
no  love  for  money,  but  I  must  have  it,  and  there  is  no  money  in 
literature." 

He  came  to  Indiana  after  the  war  penniless  and  unknown. 
Now  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  all  through  his  own  labor  and  wise 
management.  In  politics  he  is  an  influential  Democrat.  He 
was  sent  by  that  party  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention 
in  St.  Louis. 

He  is  a  near  neighbor  of  General  Lew  Wallace.  He  is  a  great 
observer  of  nature  and  views  her  from  a  literary  and  poetic  point 
of  view  rather  than  from  a  scientific.  Freshness  and  originality 
are  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  whatever  Mr.  Thompson 
produces.  His  writings  are  safe  and  helpful.  "  His  studies 
have,  of  course,  led  him  into  the  dreary  waste  of  fruitless  discus- 
sions of  the  alleged  conflict  between  Science  and  the  Bible,  but 
never  to  take  part  in  it."  "  The  more  I  have  studied  nature," 
he  said,  "the  more  I  have  become  aware  of  God.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  men  will  ever  find  the  secret  of  life  locked  in  a  cell,  or 
any  other  minute  division  of  matter.  God  said,  ^  Let  light  be,^ 
and  light  was.  Still  I  believe  in  evolution  ;  I  feel  it,  I  see  it, 
but  it  is  the  evolution  by  God's  law,  bounded  by  his  limiting 
purpose.  When  we  study  nature,  we  study  Him,  not  in  the 
materialistic  or  pantheistic  sense,  but  in  the  Christian  sense.  I 
see  no  clash  between  Christianity  and  Science.  Geology  tells 
me  the  same  story  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  tell  me  ;  the  birds 
sing  it,  the  flowers  hint  it,  the  winds  murmur  it,  the  aspirations 
of  my  soul  are  founded  on  it." 

His  works  are  : 

Hbosicr  Mosaics,  Songs  of  Fair  Weather,  The  Witchery  of  Ai  chery.  At 
Love's  Extremes,  A  Tallahassee  Oirl,  By- Ways  and  Bird- Notes,  His 
Second  Campaign,  The  Story  of  Louisiana,  Sylvan  Secrets  in  Bird- Songs 
and  Books,  A  Fortnight  of  Folly,  Ceres,  Between  the  Poippy  and  the 
Rose,  Hodkin^s  Bide- Out— an  Essay,  Boom  of  Claudius  and  Cynthia^ 
The  Ocala  Boy. 

Some  of  his  short  stories  are  : 

The  Race  Romance,  Ben  and  Judas,  and  A  Dusky  Genius. 
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Brander  Matthews,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1852,  wrote  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  ^^  Arthur  Penn,''  but  the  fashion  for  hiding 
one's  identity  in  this  way  is  fast  becoming  unpopular,  and  each 
writer  now  feels  that  his  own  name  must  show  for  the  work 
done.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

He  is  poet,  essayist  and  critic.  His  writings  possess  literary 
and  artistic  merit. 

He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  and  then  studied  law,  in- 
tending to  devote  himself  to  that  profession,  but  was  attracted  to 
literature  and  the  drama.     He  has  edited  numerous  theatrical 
works.     Although  a  resident  of  New  York,  he^travels  a  great 
deal  and  spends  much  of  his  time  in  England.  (He  was  one  of 
tiie  founders  of  the  Author's  Club  in  New  York,  and  took  an 
n/j  activ^e  part  in  organizing  the  American  Copyright  League.     He 
ij   is  methodicafln  all  his  work,  and  believes  the  morning  hours  are 
I     especially  favorable  to  literary  composition.      The  Last  Meeting 
R   contains  some  clever  sketches  from  the  semi-Bohemian  art  of 
\    authors  and  artists'  society. 
His  works  are: 

The  Theatres  of  Paris,  Pen  and  Inky  French  Dramatists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century y  Ballads  of  Books,  The  Home  Library  by  Arthur  Penn^ 
Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  United  States,  The  Last 
Meeting,  In  the  Vestibule  Limited  ;  A  Story,  John  Bernard^ s  Retrospection 
of  America,  (Assisted  by  Laurence  Hutton),  A  Secret  of  the  Sea  and 
Other  Stories,  Papers  on  Subjects  of  More  or  Less  Importance,  A 
Family  Tree  and  Other  Stories,  Margery,  Lovers,  A  Oo!d  Mine,  This 
Picture  and  That,  On  Probation,  The  Story  of  a  Story  and  Other 
Stories,  Americanisms  and  Briticisms,  Studies  of  the  Stage,  and  The 
Decision  of  the  Court,  Poems  of  American  Patriotism,,  and  Sheridan's 
Comedies. 


George  Parsons  Lathrop,  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  1851. 
Dri  Lathrop,  the  father  of  George  Parsons,  was  an  active  physi- 
cian in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  was  serving  as  United 
States  Consul  when  his  son  was  born.  Both  of  the  parents  were 
New  Yorkers  of  old  New  England  ancestry.  The  boy  was  edu- 
cated in  New  York  City,  and  studied  law  at  the  Columbian  Law 
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School.  In  1877  he  became  editor  of  the  '^Atlantic  Monthly/' 
and  in  1879  the  editor  of  the  "Boston  Sunday  Courier.'' 

His  first  volume  of  poems,  Rose  and  Roof -Tree,  was  issued  in 
1875,  his  other  in  1888.    This  last  was  his  battle  ode,  Gettysburg, 

His  books,  which  are  numerous,  do  not  really  represent  his 
literary  work.  It  is  as  the  essayist,  the  critic,  and  the  editor  that 
he  is  best  known  to  us. 

In  prose  his  style  is  strong  and  pleasing;  he  is  very  successful 
.in  the  choice  of  themes,  and  his  poetry  has  the  true  poetic  ring. 
/  He  virtually  founded  the  "International  Copyright  League"  in 
1883,  and  served  as  its  secretary  for  two  years. 

His  works  are: 

Rose  and  Roof-  Tree,  Gettysburg,  Afterglow,  Somebody  Else,  No  Name 
Series,  An  Echo  of  Passion,  In  the  Distance,  Newport,  True,  Iwo  Sides 
of  a  Story,  Would  You  Kill  Him,  A  Study  of  Hawthorne,  and  History 
of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 


William  H.  Hayne,*  Charleston,  S.  C,  1856.  From  an 
article  written  by  W.  T.  W.  Barbe,  of  West  Virginia,  in  1889 
we  obtain  the  following  facts  about  the  younger  poet  Hayne : 

"When  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  that  ^King  Arthur  of  the 
pen,'  died  amid  the  pine  barrens  of  Georgia  a  few  years  ago,  he 
left  to  the  world  some  of  the  most  elevated  poems  the  South  has 
produced;  a  name  which  is  a  call  to  every  Southerner  to  lift  his 
hat;  and  a  son  who  has  already  proved  himself  worthy  to  bear 
that  honored  name.  The  fact  that  this  son's  veins  are  full  of 
the  aristocratic  blood  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  and  authors  does 
not  give  him  the  literary  prominence  he  has  attained.  *  *  In 
literature  it  is  the  work  that  tells  rather  than  the  blood.  Yet 
the  gifts  which  William  H.  Hayne  has  used  so  well  are  his  by 
birthright."  His  home  after  the  war  was  Copse  Hill,  in  the 
cottage  already  described  in  the  sketch  of  his  father's  life. 
"The  place  became  a  sort  of  Southern  Mecca,  to  which  loving 
folk  made  pilgrimages,  and  its  name  ^ Copse  Hill'  grew  familiar 
to  all  the  world."     There  the  father  died  in  1886  leaving  only 

=•' See  illustration. 
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the  mother  and  the  son  at  the  little  home.  In  1891  the  mother, 
while  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Augusta,  was  taken,  leaving  the 
grief  stricken  son  alone  in  the  home  nest. 

"William  H.  Hayne  was  very  delicate  in  his  youth,  and  was 
educated  chiefly  at  home  by  his  parents,  but  spent  a  few  months 
of  hard  study  at  Dr.   Porter's  school  in  Charleston.     One  does 
not  need  to  be  told  he  was  a  constant  and  conscientious  student; 
his  productions  show  this.  *  *     His  literary  career  began  about 
1879,  although  he  has  written  verses  ever  since  he  was  a  lad.'' 
He  has  written  enough  poems  to  fill  two   volumes.     His  verses 
I  frequently  appear  in  the  leading  magazines,  and  he  has  published 
S  numerous  negro  dialect  sketches^  and  biographical  and  critical 
papers.     His  poems  for  children  have  appeared  in  "St.  Nicho- 
las,"  "Wide   Awake,"   "Harper's   Young   People"   and  "The 
Independent."     In    1873  he  visited  the  North  with  his  father 
and  met  many  of  the  distinguished  literati.     In  1887  he  went 
once   more   and   again  was  well  received.     His  poems  are  now 
accepted  by  the  best  periodicals,  and  are  much  praised. 

"And  so  ever  since  the  Attic  bees  hummed  about  his  cradle  by 
the  Southern  sea,  he  has  been  gathering  flowers  in  wood  and  lea, 
binding  them  with  silken  threads  of  rhyme,  and  casting  them 
upon  the  outward  tide.  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  them  will 
live  to  return,  fresh  and  fragrant,  when  the  burdened  tide 
comes  in." 

Like  Robert  Burns  Wilson  he  has  no  weakness  for  tricks  in 
verse.  Having  found  something  to  say  he  says  it  in  a  simple, 
natural  way.  Many  of  his  choice  morsels  are  in  the  quatrain 
form. 

"  It  seems  impossible  to  understand 
How  joy  and  sorrow  may  be  hand  in  hand  ; 
Yet  God  created  when  the  earth  was  bora 
The  changeless  paradox  of  Night  and  Morn." 


Then  again: 


Hopes  grimly  banished  from  the  heart 
Are  the  sad  exiles  that  depart 
To  Melancholy's  rayless  goal— 
A  bleak  Siberia  of  the  soul." 
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Could  any  tribute  be  more  beautiful  than  the  one  the  son  pays 
to  his  father? 

"  The  guardian  pines  upon  the  hill 
Were  strangely  motionless  and  chill, 
As  if  they  drew  his  last  loved  breath 
From  the  uplifted  wings  of  Death. 
And  now  their  mingled  voices  say, 
The  passing  of  a  soul  away— 
The  tenderest  of  the  souls  of  men— 
Our  dead  King  Arthur  of  the  pen  ! 
Oh,  kindred  of  the  sea  and  shore, 
Our  grief  is  yours  forevermore  ! 
His  body  lieth  cold  and  still, 
For  death  has  triumphed  on  the  hill !  " 

At  the  unveiling  of  Sidney  Lanier's  bust  in  Macon,  Ga., 
1870,  William  Hayne  delivered  the  poem  of  the  occasion.  It 
was  replete  in  every  line  with  tender  thought  and  pleasing  simile, 
and  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  it  was  intended  to  honor. 

^^Mr.  Hayne  is  not  a  married  man,  unless  he  may  be  said  to 
be  wedded  to  his  muse.  The  honeymoon  of  his  marriage  with 
this  radiant  maiden,  whom  he  met  and  won  on  the  Helicon 
heights,  is  hardly  over,  but  there  is  none  to  doubt  that  he  will 
be  faithful  to  her  while  life  shall  last."  No  jealousy  ought  to 
be  occasioned  even  by  such  pretty  little  tributes  as  the  following 
to  another  maid  with  dusky  hair: 

"  Beneath  the  hood  her  eyes  were  bright ; 
I  slyly  watched  her  where  she  stood  ; 
Her  tresses  looked  like  scraps  of  night 

Beneath  the  hood. 
Such  smiles  would  stir  a  hermit's  blood ; 
Such  lips— like  flowers  warm  with  light- 
Would  quickly  melt  the  iciest  mood. 
I  stole  behind  her— 'twasn't  right— 
I  call  it  neither  wise  nor  good— 
I  put  propriety  to  flight 

Beneath  the  hood." 

Mr.  Hayne  is  still  young,  and  much  more  expected  from  his 
pen.     He  has  published  one  volume  of  his  poems,  Sylvan  Lyrics. 


Eugene  Field,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1850,  is  a  poet  and  a  "news- 
paper man."  He  is  now  associated  with  the  Chicago  "Daily 
News,"  and  makes  his  home  in  Chicago.     He  was  born  in  St. 
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Louis,  but  passed  his  childhood  and  boyhood  in  Vermont  and  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  at  the  home  of  a  cousin,  Miss  Mary  Field 
French,  in  Amherst,  that  much  of  his  youth  was  passed.  His 
father,  Roswell  Martin  Field,  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  man 
of  great  talents  and  a  finished  scholar,  reading  fluently  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  He  was  an  able  lawyer 
and  an  excellent  musician.     His  son  tells  us : 

"  My  father  was  no  pessimist ;  he  loved  the  things  of  earth, 
Its  cheerfulness  and  sunshine,  its  music  and  its  mirth; 
He  never  sighed  nor  moped  around  whenever  things  went  wrong. 
I  warrant  me  he'd  mock  at  fate  with  some  defiant  song." 

His  mother,  Frances  Reed,  was  a  Southern  woman,  very  bright 
and  very  witty.  They  have  only  two  sons,  Roswell  and  Eugene, 
and  both  are  gifted.  Roswell  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  ''  World.'' 

Eugene  studied  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  then  be- 
came connected  with  papers  in  Missouri  and  Colorado,  and  later 
accepted  the  position  in  Chicago. 

His  wife  was  Miss  Julia  Sutherland  Comstock,  of  New  York. 
Her  father  was  a  man  of  wealth  living  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  when 
Mr.  Field  met  her.  He  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight  while 
visiting  her  brother,  who  was  an  old  college  mate,  and  he  has 
never  faljen  out  of  love  in  the  least. 

"  You  are  as  sweet  and  fair  and  tender. 
Dear  brown-eyed  little  sweetheart  mine ! 
As  when  a  sallow  youth  and  slender 
I  asked  to  be  your  valentine." 


And  again : 


Sweetheart,  be  my  sweetheart 
When  the  year  is  white  and  old, 

When  the  fire  of  youth  is  spent,  forsooth, 
And  the  hand  of  age  is  cold, 

Yet,  sweetheart,  be  my  sweetheart 
Till  the  year  of  our  love  be  told." 


Mr.  Field,  like  many  men  of  genius  is  not  systematic  and  con- 
sequently his  wife  is  the  sufferer.  Mrs.  Field  says  she  has  man- 
aged to  keep  the  chickens  out  of  the  house,  but  the  dogs,  birds, 
curiosities,  and  books  take  up  every  available  spot  unoccupied 
by  the  chairs  and  beds. 
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It  was  in  the  ^^  Yonker's  Gazette"  that  his  Krinhen,  an  Alaskan 
Ballady  appeared.  This  paper  was  his  first  love.  He  alludes  to 
the  time  that  he  was  connected  with  the  ^^St.  Jo.  Gazette'^  thus: 

"  Oh,  but  it  takes  agility, 

Combined  with  versatility. 
To  run  a  country  daily  with  appropriate  ability ! 
There  never  were  a  smarter  lot  of  editors,  I  bet, 
Than  we  who  whooped  up  locals  on  the 

St.  Jo.  Gazette." 

Besides  newspaper  work,  which  keeps  Mr.  Field  very  busy, 

he  has  had  time  to  write  several  books  of  poems: 

Little  Book  of  Western  Verse,  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales,  A  Second 
Book  of  Verse,  Culture'' s  Oarland,  aud  With  Trumpet  and  Drum.  With 
his  brother  Roswell,  Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm. 


LA  Wheeler  Wilcox  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Wis.  It 
s  from  her  mother  that  she  inherited  her  love  for  literature. 
When  a  child — not  more  than  thirteen — she  wrote  verses  and  sent 
them  to  the  newspapers,  and  while  these  did  not  bring  her  money, 
they  did  bring  her  to  the  notice  of  literary  men  and  women,  and 
in  the  end  led  to  large  financial  returns. 

Her  father  was  from  Vermont,  and  moved  to  Johnstown  in 
1848,  and  there  his  daughter  was  born.  She  was  educated  in  the 
\  public  schools  of  Windsor,  Wis.,  and  in  the  University,,  of  Wis- 
consin. Her  first  volume  of  verse  was  Drops  of  Water,  writ- 
ten in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence,  which  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  but  her  volume  entitled  Shells,  instead  of  adding  to 
this  reputation,  detracted  from  it,  as  the  poems  were  neither 
strong  nor  taking.  Strange  to  say  her  Poems  of  Passion,  which 
should  have  been  condemned  brought  her  the  greatest  fame. 
When  the  volume  first  appeared  she  was  given  a  reception  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  Milwaukee  and  five  hundred  gold  dollars 
were  presented  to  her  by  her  admirers. 

There  was,  however,  a  hue  and  cry  raised  elsewhere  against 
the  work  which  made  the  public  desire  all  the  more  to  read  it, 
and  this  very  notice  from  the  press  gave  notoriety  to  the  poems 
and  caused  an  unsurpassed  sale.     The  more  bitter  the  criticisms 
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the  greater  became  the  sale.  If  critics  of  to-day,  instead  of  re- 
viewing favorably  or  unfavorably,  books  of  this  kind,  would 
simply  ignore  them,  there  would  be  no  encouragement  to  the 
writing  of  them.  A  woman,  gifted  as  Mrs.  Wilcox  is,  can  write 
just  as  strongly  in  the  direction  of  right  as  wrong.  Was  it  not 
a  great  temptation — a  temptation  that  few  could  withstand — to 
pander  to  the  popular  taste,  when  the  support  of  an  aged  mother 
and  father  depended  upon  the  returns?  Her  other  poems  had 
not  sold  readily — these  did.  Should  she  write  of  nobler  themes, 
as  temperance,  etc.,  or  should  she  continue  in  the  line  of  Poems 
of  Passion  f  The  question  was  a  natural  one  for  her  to  ask  her- 
self. She  says  she  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  when  the  harsh 
criticisms  appeared.  "  I  wrote  of  human  nature  as  I  found  it. 
I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  saying  anything  unusual.  I  felt  the 
criticism  of  the  book  to  be  unjust.  One  critic  said  it  would  damn 
me  socially  and  intellectually.  It  has  brought  me  warm  praise 
from  the  most  celebrated  people  in  the  land.  The  proceeds  from 
its  first  sales  enabled  me  to  build  over  and  enlarge  the  old  home, 
thus  rendering  my  aged  parents  comfortable  for  life.  As  I  read 
my  poems  I  painfully  realize  their  defects,  and  wonder  why  I 
have  been  accorded  such  praise.'' 

No  doubt  the  beautiful,  unselfish  devotion  to  her  parents 
gained  her  many  admirers  who  otherwise  would  condemn  much 
that  she  has  written.  Her  works  after  this  time  do  not  deal  so 
much  with  passion — showing  that  she  was  really  not  fully  con- 
scious how  much  her  words  implied,  and  that  she  was  unwilling 
to  lay  herself  liable  to  the  same  charges  again. 

She  married  Robert  M.  Wilcox,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  in  188^ 
and  has  since  resided  in  New  York.  The  romance  is  an  interesting 
one.  He  saw  her  on  the  streets  of  Milwaukee,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight.  He  went  South  on  business,  and  while  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  her.  Then  upon  his  re- 
turn he  called.  She  refused  for  several  visits  to  see  him;  finally 
she  yielded,  and  became  engaged  upon  the  third  visit. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  is  not  a  woman  suffragist.     She  insists  that  she 
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has  rights  enough,  and  like  others  feels  that  there  is  danger  in 
women  losing  their  privileges  by  demanding  their  rights. 

She  has  a  good  heart,  as  is  shown  by  her  New  Year's  resolve 
^Ho  go  out  of  my  way  to  do  some  little  act,  say  some  little  word, 
give  some  little  help,  if  possible,  incognito,  to  a  new  person  each 
day  of  this  year."  She  says  this  resolution  brought  her  more 
true  happiness  than  all  her  literary  achievements. 


On  a  beautiful  plantation  in  the  suburbs  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
lives  Samuel  Minturn  Peck,*  the  poet,  born  1854.  He  can  be 
truly  called  the  farmer  poet,  for  he  divides  his  time  between 
farming  and  writing  verses.  He  lives  still  on  the  estate,  the  old 
family  servants  remaining  with  him.  He  did  not  begin  to  write 
verses  until  he  was  twenty-five.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  was  Chief  Justice  of  Alabama.  He  is  a  very  success- 
ful wTiter  of  society  verse  and  a  very  great  favorite  in  Southern 
society.  His  Gaps  and  ^e//s,  appeared  in  1886,  and  sold  rapidly. 
His  first  poems  were  sent  to  the  *' Montgomery  Advertiser,"  then 
the  ^^  Atlanta  Constitution,"  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  writ- 
ing regularly  for  the  New  York  *^Home  Journal,"  *' Youth ^s 
Companion,"  ^'Independent,"  and  ''Current  Literature." 

I  Wonder  What  Maud  Will  Say,  appeared  in  ^'The  Century." 
A  Knot  of  Blue  has  been  set  to  music  by  twelve  different  com- 
posers. 

Danske  Dandridge  is  no  norn  de  plume,  but  a  real  personage. 
Hon.  Henry  Bedinger,  for  five  years  Minister  to  Denmark,  was 
the  father  of  Danske  Dandridge,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1861, 
Her  peculiar  name,  Danske  (pronounced  Dansker),  meaning 
Dane,  was  given  to  her  on  account  of  the  place  of  her  birth,  and 
it  seems  that  to  "her  cradle  the  northern  elves  had  brought  a 
christening  gift  of  fancies  and  rhymes."  Her  mother  was  from 
Rhode  Island,  a  Miss  Caroline  Lawrence,  the  daughter  of  a 
writer,  Eliza  S.  Bowne.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  three  chil- 
dren, Danske  being  the  youngest. 

='=  See  illustration. 
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In  1877  Dauske  married  Stephen  Dandridge  and  settled  in 
Shephardstown,  W.  Va.  Her  husband  was  not  rich  in  worldly 
goods,  and  lived  upon  a  farm.  His  wife  was  necessarily  debarred 
access  to  books  or  opportunities  for  literary  culture.  The  work 
she  accomplished  in  a  literary  way  should,  then,  be  regarded  as 
all  the  more  wonderful,  when  we  realize  that  at  times  she  did 
not  have  a  dictionary  even  at  her  command,  and  besides  had  ill 
health  with  which  to  contend. 

She  wrote  a  poem,  Chrysanthemuyn,  and  sent  it  toj  ^^Godey^s 
Lady's  Book.''  The  editor  of  that  magazine,  so  quick  to  reicog- 
nize  genius,  accepted  it.  She  afterwards  gained  admission  to  the 
^^Indej)endent"  and  other  periodicals. 

When  Joy  and  Other  Poems  appeared  the  '^Boston  Advertiser'^ 
said,  *'  If  a  thought  of  spring  could  materialize  itself  into  a  book, 
it  would  take  some  such  form  as  this  most  exquisite  and  elf-like 
volume."  And  again,  "Human  passion,  human  sorrow,  seem  to 
breathe  in  the  songs  of  this  strange  singer." 

Siie  does  not  write  a  great  deal,  for  she  will  not  write  unless 
she  feels  the  poetic  inspiration.  It  is  hard  to  describe  Mrs.  Dan- 
dridge's  verse  better  than  by  quoting  from  her  Joy: 

"  The  spirit  for  awhile, 

Because  of  beauty  freshly  made, 
Could  only  smile. 
Then  grew  the  smiling  to  a  song— 

And  as  he  sang  he  played 
Upon  a  moonbea  n-wired  eithole— 

Shaped  lilce  a  soul." 

Her  works  are  Joy  and  Other  Poems,  Twilight  in  the  WoodSy 
The  Lover  in  the  Woods,  Rose  Brake,  and  miscellaneous  contri- 
butions to  the  periodicals. 


Robert  Burns  Wilson's  father  was  an  architect,  and  being 
a  man  of  no  considerable  means,  the  education  of  his  boy  was 
necessarily  given  at  home.  Fortunately  the  mother  was  all 
that  was  needed  in  the  way  of  a  teacher.  She  had  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  Virginia  in  her  veins — the  blood  of  the  Nelsons. 
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She  had  a  talent  for  drawing  and  painting  and  could  sympathize 
with  her  artist-poet  son  in  all  his  tastes  and  aspirations.  After 
her  death  he  was  vsent  to  school,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen 
we  find  him  making  portraits  for  a  livelihood  and  doing  any 
artistic  work  that  fell  in  his  way. 

He  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Penn.,  1850,  and  his 
earliest  recollections,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  are  of  an  apple  or- 
chard in  full  blossom  among  the  Virginia  hills,  and  a  plough- 
man with  long  beard  and  kindly,  gray  eyes,  who  allowed  him  to 
ride  on  the  beam  of  the  plough  and  watch  the  turning  furrows. 
Then  it  was  that  a  love  for  nature  was  developed  in  him,  and  he 
was  wont  as  a  young  boy  to  wander  over  hill  and  dale,  declaim- 
ing poems  of  his  own  composition.  We  can  see  now,  knowing 
something  of  his  life,  why  a  vein  of  sadness  pervades  his  poetry. 

His  best  published  work  is  probably  his  Jane  Days  and  When 
Evening  Cometh  On.  Both  were  printed  in  '^Harper's  Magazine.^' 

His  home  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  among  those  picturesque 
hills,  is  a  fit  environment  for  painter  and  poet.  He  had  several 
of  his  paintings  at  the  Louisville  Exposition  in  '83  and  at  the 
New  Orleans  Fair. 

Paul  Hayne,  just  a  short  while  before  his  death,  said: 

"The  old  man  whose  head  has  grown  gray  in  the  service  of 
the  Muses,  who  is  about  to  leave  the  lists  of  poetry  forever, 
around  whose  path  the  sunset  is  giving  place  to  twilight  with  no 
hope  before  him  but  ^an  anchorage  among  the  stars,' extends  his 
hand  to  a  younger  brother  of  his  art  with  an  earnest  Temoritu- 
rus  saluto.^' 


"  Few  meu  of  the  present  day  have  had  a  broader  culture,  or  a  more  varied  experience, 
than  C.  W.  Hubner,  who  has  been  sometimes  styled  the  'Whittier  of  Georgia.'"—  W.  J.  S'cott. 

Charles  W.  Hubner  is  of  German  lineage,  a  native  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  born  in  1835.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  Germany 
studying  music  and  the  classics.  While  there  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  German  literature,  and  it  is  to  his  acquaintance 
with  the  old  German  masters  that  Sve  can  trace  the  metaphysical 
trend  of  his  poetry  not  fully  appreciated  by  all  of  his  readers. 
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Some  of  Mr.  Hubner's  poems  have  an  exquisite  beauty  and  a 
faultless  rhythm.  ^^  While  Mr.  Hubner  has  written  a  large 
amount  of  poetry,  he  has  often  done  so  under  a  pressure  that  has 
not  been   most  favorable  to    the   highest  artistic  achievement. 

uch  of  it  is  the  product  of  half  hours  of  leisure  in  the  midst 
of  the  exacting  duties  of  professional  journalism.'' 

Mr.  Hubner  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  although,  as  he 
tells  us,  he  "is  now  thoroughly  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Webster's  grand  peroration,  ^Liberty  and  Union — now  and  for- 
ver,  one  and  inseparable.'  " 

His  touching  and  tender  soug  Spirit  Eyes  is  dedicated  to  his 
daughter,  who  died  when  quite  young.  In  speaking  of  her  he 
said,  "  The  Spirit  Eyes  I  sing  are  her  eyes,  smiling  down  upon 
me  wherever  I  turn  my  own  tear-dimmed  eyes  to  the  starry 
splendors  that  blaze  in  the  infinite  blue.  She  was  my  darling, 
and  just  blooming  into  young  maidenhood,  when  ^  God's  finger 

uched  her'  and  she  fell  asleep  in  my  arms  to  waken  into  life 
ternal.     The   sudden   blow  almost    broke    my   heart,   and   the 
words  were  written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  father's 
heart."     Professor  Snow  put  the  words  to  music. 

Mr.  Hubner  has  been  editorially  connected  with  a  number  of 
■papers  in  Atlanta,  Ga. — the  "Constitution,"  the  "Evening  Jour- 
nal," the  "Christian  Index,"  and  was  the  literary  editor  of  the 
"American,"  established  by  Dr.  Armstrong.  Since  1870  he  has 
made  his  home  in  that  city. 
y    His  works  are: 

p  Historical  Souvenirs  of  Luther^  Wdd  Flowers^  Cinderella — Lyrical 
Drama^  Modern  Communism,  The  Wonder  Stone — Lyrical  Drama, 
Poem,s  and  Essays.  \  I 

I  James  R.  Randall,  Baltimore,   Md.,  1843,  is  the  author  of 
Maryland,  My  Maryland,  that  thrilling  war  lyric,  one  of  the 
laster-works  that  is  destined  never  to  die.     In  its  life  Mr.  Ran- 
all  lives,  and  he  will  continue  to  live  as  long  as  literature  has  a 
place  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe." 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  that  it  was  the  best  poem  pro- 
duced on  either  side  during  the  Civil  War. 

Its  author  is  of  English  and  French  ancestry  "  with  a  dash  of 
Irish."  He  was  educated  at  the  Catholic  College  in  George- 
town, D.  C.  In  1860  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  the  most  pic- 
turesque city  of  the  South,  to  engage  in  journalistic  work.  He 
was  appointed  a  professor  at  Poydras  College,  Poiute  Coupee,  La. 
While  there  one  night  he  arose  from  a  feverish  dream  and  wrote 
the  words  of  Maryland,  My  Maryland.  The  poem  was  sent  to 
the  ^'New  Orleans  Delta,"  and,  like  Byron,  Randall  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  himself  famous.  Every  one  in  Georgia  remem- 
bers the  graceful  and  versatile  letters  of  J.  R.  R.  to  the 
^^  Chronicle." 

The  following  is  the  story  of  its  being  put  to  music:  Frederic 
Berat  chose  the  tune  "  Ma  Normandie,"  but  later  the  lovely 
German  lyric  '^Tannebaum,  O  Tannebaum,"  was  chosen  as  being 
more  spirited.  After  the  battle  of  Manassas  General  Beauregard 
invited  some  Maryland  ladies  to  visit  his  headquarters,  and  while 
there  the  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans  serenaded  them. 
After  the  serenade  the  ^[  Boys  in  Gray"  asked  for  a  song  and  Miss 
Jennie  Cary,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  sang  Maryland, 
My  Maryland.  The  soldiers  caught  up  the  refrain,  and  the 
whole  camp  rang  with  the  beautiful  melody.  As  the  last  notes 
died  away  "three  cheers  and  a  tiger"  were  given.  It  was  said 
that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  tent,  and  not  a  rim  upon  a  cap 
outside.  From  that  time  Maryland  became  a  national  war  song 
of  the  South.     %,     >^^^w^-1Z.--<-«^^^^^«^    ^-  ^     fl'i 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Randall  married  Miss  Kate  Ham- 
mond, the  daughter  of  Colonel  Marcus  Hammond  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Randall  again  applied  himself  to  his  journalistic 
work,  and  accepted  the  position  as  editor  of  the  "  Augusta  Con- 
stitutionalist," and  afterwards  was  associated  with  the  "Augusta 
Chronicle,"  being  connected  with  these  papers  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Randall's  ability  as  a  journalist  and  special  writer  re- 
ceived most  cordial  appreciation  and  practical    encouragement 
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from  Hon.  Patrick  Walsh,  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Augusta  Chroni- 
cle," who  is  the  General  Manager  of  the  Southern  Associated 
Press,  and  widely  known  as  an  able  writer,  and  as  the  Champion 
of  the  Industrial  South.  A  warm  personal  friendship  exists  be- 
tween the  patriotic  and  noble-hearted  Walsh  and  the  author  of 
My  Maryland. 

In  1886  he  resigned  his  position  on  the  "Chronicle"  to  be- 
come associated  with  the  Anniston  "Hot  Blast";  then  in  '87 
he  went  to  Baltimore  his  old  home  and  became  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Baltimore  press. 

After  the  battle  of  Manassas,  when  an  extra  session  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  was  called  with  a  view  to  secession,  Randall 
wrote  his  second  Avar  song.  There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet. 
When  Pelham  was  killed,  Randall  sang  his  In  Memoria7n,  so 
full  of  beauty  and  pathos.  After  this  Arlington  followed  and 
the  quartette  of  war  songs  was  complete. 

Mr.  Randall's  beautiful  devotional  poems  have  never  been 
published;  his  friends  trust  they  may  be  soon. 

The  thought  of  writing  Why  the  Robin's  Breast  is  Red  came 
to  him  one  night  at  the  theatre.  The  poem  is  founded  upon  the 
supposition  that  a  robin  on  the  crucifixion  day,  in  trying  to  take 
one  of  the  thorns  from  the  Savior's  crown,  pierced  bis  silver 
breast  and  dyed  it  crimson  with  the  blood. 

Two  other  jjoems  must  be  mentioned.  Young  Marcellus  and 
Eidolon.  In  1889  Mr.  Randall  was  invited  to  deliver  an  original 
poem  before  his  Alma  Mater  on  the  occasion  of  its  Centennial, 
but  ill  health  prevented  his  acceptance. 

He  has  been  called  the  "Tyrtseus"  of  the  late  war.  Like  the 
Greek  poet  he  not  only  inspired  the  soldiers  with  his  war  songs, 
but  by  his  elegiac  exhortations  he  revive!  their  constancy  and 
courage. 

Henry  Lynden  Flash,*  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1835,  was  born 
of  parents  who  were  natives  of  Jamaica.  His  father  moved  to 
New  Orleans,  when  the  boy  was  three  or  four  years  old,  and  it 


*  See  illustration. 
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was  in  that  city  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Western  Military  Institute  of  Kentucky.  After  graduation  he 
went  into  business  in  Mobile,  Ala.  In  1857  he  visited  Italy, 
spending  a  year  in  Florence.  Upon  his  return  he  settled  first 
in  Mobile,  then  in  Galveston,  Texas.  He  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service,  where  he  remained  until  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
when  he  bought  and  edited  the  Macon  "Daily  Telegraph  and 
Confederate."  It  was  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  that  his  poems 
were  first  read.  In  1886  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  married  Miss  Clara  Dolsen,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  has  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  has  been  in 
active  business  all  these  years,  and  only  wrote  poetry  when  he  felt 
so  inclined.  Sometimes  years  would  pass  and  there  was  no  in- 
spiration, while  again  he  would  write  two  poems  in  an  hour.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  written  so  little  of  late  years.  The 
poem,  8hadoit%s  in  the  Valley,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  first  welcomed  it.     The  first  and  last  verses  are: 

"  There's  a  mossy,  shady  valley,  "  And  no  slab  of  pallid  marble 

Where  the  waters  wind  and  flow,  Rears  its  white  and  ghostly  head, 

And  the  daisies  sleep  in  winter  Telling  wanderers  in  the  valley 

'Neath  a  coverlid  of  snow  ;  Of  the  virtues  of  the  dead ; 
And  violets,  blue-eyed  violets,                           ,        But  a  lily  is  her  tombstone, 

Bloom  in  beauty  in  the  spring,  And  a  dewdrop  pure  and  white 

And  the  sunbeams  kiss  the  wavelets  Is  an  epitaph  an  angel  wrote 

Till  they  seem  to  laugh  and  sing ;"  In  the  stillness  of  the  night." 

Quite  as  familiar  and  almost  as  great  a  favorite  is  another, 
What  She  Brought  Me,  beginning — 

"  This  faded  flower  that  you  see 
Was  given  me  a  year  ago, 
By  one  whose  little  dainty  hand 
Is  whiter  than  the  snow." 

His  poems  have  been  collected  and  published. 


Orelia  Key  Bell,"^  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1864,  is  the  daughter  of 
Marcus  A.  Bell,  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter. She  is  related  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  or  as  she  expresses 
it:     "I  am  close  kin  to  the  ^Star[Spangled  Banner.'"     She  early 

.r,,  :-;^e  illustration.    . 
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developed  a  taste  for  literature.  "Mother  Goose''  has  been  her 
favorite  from  childhood,  and  she  draws  from  it  many  morals  for 
every-day  life.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  her 
native  city,  and  it  was  during  her  last  years  at  school  that  Orelia 
became  fascinated  with  "anapests  and  dactylic  pentameters/' 
with  which  she  says  she  has  ever  since  tried  to  get  even  with  the 
public. 

Henry  Grady,  of  the  Atlanta  "Constitution,"  was  one  of  the 
first  to  encourage  her  poetical  genius;  then  the  New  Orleans 
"Times-Democrat,"  which  stands  very  high  as  a  literary  expo- 
nent of  news,  through  its  editor,  Mr.  Page  Baker,  accepted  many 
of  her  poems.  Mr.  Gilder  of  the  "Century"  was  particularly 
kind  to  her,  and  Charles  A.  Dana  of  the  "  Sun"  paid  her  one  dol- 
lar a  line  for  one  of  her  poems.  It  was  in  his  paper  that  Gath- 
ering Roses  first  appeared.  She  has  a  yearly  contract  to  furnish 
"flower  songs"  and  "love  songs"  to  the  "Detroit  Free  Press." 
Many  of  her  sonnets  are  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Livingston  Mims  of 
Atlanta,  who  encouraged  the  young  poet  at  a  time  when  she 
needed  encouragement.  Miss  Bell  works  out  all  her  problems 
of  life  by  the  simple  rule  of  love.  Called  a  "Tartar"  when  a 
child  because  she  was  such  a  "fighter,"  she  continues  to  fight, 
but  it  is  with  the  weapons  of  humility,  faith,  and  love.  Several 
of  her  poems  have  been  set  to  music  by  distinguished  composers, 
and  elocutionists  all  over  the  land  recite  many  of  them.  Rhea's 
favorite  is  Maid  and  Matron, 

jf  Miss  Bell's  poems  will  probably  not  reach  the  heart  of  the 
^ynultitude,  for  they  are  too  spiritual,  too  ideal.  She  is  at  her 
X^^nest  in  her  poems  of  nature.  Yet  with  all  the  poetry  in  her 
soul  she  is  truly  practical  and  really  enjoys  "turning  a  sonnet 
into  a  bonnet."  Her  poems  number  in  the  hundreds.  Those  to 
attract  most  attention  are  Fo'  Jo,  Gathering  Roses,  To  Youth, 
My  Dream,  Under  the  Laurel,  To-day's  Gethsemane,  The  James- 
town Weed,  and  The  Dead  Worker.  One  of  the  best  she  has 
written,  Mariposa,  the  Spanish  for  butterfly,  has  not  yet  been 
published.     Her  poeriis  will  soon  appear-in  book  form. 
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Frank  Lebby  Stanton,*  Charleston,  S.  C,  1858,  is  the  poet 
of  the  '^Atlanta  Constitution." 

He  lived  while  growing  to  manhood  at  no  particular  place,  for 
he  says,  ''I  was  raised  from  one  end  of  Georgia  to  the  other. '^ 
His  father  moved  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Savannah,  Ga., 
where  he  died  in  1865,  and  the  young  boy  Frank  was  forced  to 
work  upon  a  farm  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  He  studied 
hard  at  night,  having  a  firm  conviction  that  one  day  he  would 
be  a  writer.  For  six  years  he  was  in  a  printing  office  and  then 
drifted,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  Smith ville,  where  he  founded  the 
"Smithville  News.''  From  there  he  went  to  Rome  and  became 
associated  with  the  "Tribune,"  a  paper  made  so  prominent  by 
the  able  pen  of  John  Temple  Graves  of  Georgia.  He  did  not 
write  poetry  until  he  was  fifteen,  and  says,  "I  wouldn't  have 
done  it  then  if  I  had  had  any  one  to  advise  me."  He  wrote  a 
great  deal  at  that  time,  but  afterwards  he  '^grew  wiser,  and 
learned  that  there  was  no  need  to  inflict  the  public  with  poems 
just  because  he  could  do  it." 

He  has  no  method  in  his  work — never  knowing  the  word  that 
will  come  next,  but  remembering  every  poem  that  he  has  ever 
written.  He  is  of  a  sensitive,  tender  nature.  Aifection  breathes 
forth  from  his  poems  and  they  all  resound  with  the  true  hearth- 
stone ring. /The  secret  of  his  success  is  that  his  poems  come  from 
his  heart,  and  go  to  the  heart,  frhey  have  a  touch  of  nature  in 
every  line.  /His  light  verses  are  always  bright  and  witty.  His 
volume,  Song^  of  a  Day,  was  well  received,  and  passed  rapidly 
through  several  editions.  He  moved  from  Rome  to  Atlanta  and 
is  now  connected  with  the  "  Atlanta  Con.^titution."  He  edits  the 
column,  "Just  from  Georgia,"  and  his  friends  and  admirers  watch 
eagerly  for  the  fresh  poems  from  his  pen.  His  wife  has  inspired 
many  of  his  best  effbrts.  His  Dreamin'  0'  Home  was  written 
after  talking  with  her  of  the  old  home  at  Smithville.  A  Little 
Hand  was  written  from  seeing  her  train  a  vine  over  the  porch; 
and  again  he  wrote  of  her  hands: 

"See  illustration. 
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"  No  jewels  adorn  them— no  glittering  bands— 
They  are  just  as  God  made  them— those  sweet,  sweet  hands  ! 
And  not  for  the  world,  with  its  splendor  and  gold, 
Nor  for  the  pearls  from  the  depth  of  the  sea, 
Nor  the  queens  of  the  lands  with  their  beautiful  hands. 
Should  these  dear  hands  be  taken  from  me. 
What  exquisite  blisses  await  their  commands  ! 
They  were  made  for  my  kisses— these  dear,  sweet  hands." 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Henry  Grady  is  very  beautiful.     It 
begins: 

"  O  Christmas  skies  of  blue  December, 
This  day  of  earthly  days  remember." 

He  was  very  fond  of  Mr.  Grady,  who  appreciated  his  talent 
and  gave  encouragement  to  it. 


Celia  Laighton  Thaxter  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
June  29,  1835.  Her  father  was  a  lighthouse-keeper  on  White 
Island  near  the  New  Hampshire  coast.  This  island  was  inhab- 
ited by  fishermen,  and  many  legends  connected  with  its  buried 
treasures,  and  many  tales  of  storm  and  shipwreck,  have  been 
described  by  her.  There  were  two  brothers,  Cedric  and  Oscar, 
who  played  with  her  on  these  barren  rocks.  The  brothers  had 
their  books  and  playthings  and  Celia  had  her  flowers.  Fre- 
quently she  would  come  in  with  her  apron  filled  with  dead  birds 
which  had  beaten  out  their  lives  against  the  alluring  beacon  light. 

At  sixteen  she  married  Mr.  Thaxter  and  moved  from  her 
island  home.  She  writes  many  poems  for  children.  Her  own 
childhood  was  so  sheltered  by  sweet  influences  that  it  has  given 
her  the  power  to  reach  children's  hearts.  She  has  a  bright  and 
happy  face,  and  makes  one  think  that  this  is  a  glad  and  glorious 
world.  When  storms  raged  around  the  lighthouse  she  was 
accustomed  to  look  for  the  bright  calm  to  follow,  knowing  it 
must  come,  and  so  a  spirit  of  glad  assurance  became  the  temper 
^f  her  life. 

Her  works  are  a  volume  of  poems  containing  The  Sayidpiper, 

^he  Wreck  of  the  Pocahontas^  Rock  Weeds,  The  Swallow,  GouragCy 
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and  other  poems.  She  contributed  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly'' 
her  poems,  Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  Besides  these  she  has 
written  Driftivood,  Poems  for  Children,  The  Cruise  of  the 
Mystery  and  Other  Poems,  Idyls  and  Pastorals,  and  In  Island 
Garden. 


Maria  Louise  Eve,  Augusta,  Ga.,  1848,  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Edward  Armstrong  Eve.  The  family  of  Eves  Avhen  it  first 
came  to  America  settled  in  Philadelphia,  afterwards  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  finally  came  to  Augusta,  Ga.  There  have  been 
many  noted  medical  men  of  that  name,  Miss  Eve's  father  being 
among  the  number.  From  childhood  she  has  shown  a  love  for 
both  poetry  and  prose,  and  in  1866  secured  a  prize  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  prose  essay,  and  in  1879  a  prize  of  the  same 
amount  for  the  best  poem  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  South 
to  the  North  for  aid  in  the  yellow^  fever  epidemic. 

This  poem.  Conquered  at  Last,  begins: 

"  You  came  to  us  once,  O  brothers,  in  wrath, 
And  rude  desolation  followed  your  path. 
You  conquered  us  then,  but  only  in  part. 
For  a  stubborn  thing  is  the  human  heart." 

And  it  ends : 

"  You  conquered  us  once,  our  swords  we  gave  : 
We  yield  now  our  hearts— they  are  all  we  have  ; 
Our  last  trench  was  there,  and  it  held  out  long ; 
It  is  yours,  O  friends,  and  you'll  find  it  strong. 
Your  love  had  a  magic  diviner  than  art. 
And  '  Conquered  by  Kindness  '  we'll  write  on  our  heart." 

In  1889  the  "Augusta  Chronicle"  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
poem,  which  her  Briar  Pose  won.  The  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society  requested  her  to  write 
a  poem  of  welcome  to  the  English  Peace  Deputation.  She  sent 
i  The  Lion  and  the  Eagle,  which  attracted  such  attention  that  she 
1'  has  since  been  urged  to  write  many  more  poems  bearing  upon  that 
subject.  Her  writings  are  small  in  number  but  are  of  excellent 
quality. 


EDITH    M.    THOMAS.  691 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  1854,  is  a  native  of  Chatham,  Ohio. 
Her  father  died  just  as  the  ^^War  between  the  States'^  began, 
and  her  mother  was  left  with  two  daughters,  Edith  and  Nena. 
They  moved  to  Geneva,  Ohio,  and  there  had  the  advantage  of 
the  Normal  School.  Her  poetical  faculties  soon  developed,  and 
while  a  schoolgirl  several  of  her  poems  were  sent  to  the  Ohio 
newspapers. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  her 
talent,  and  gave  her  an  introduction  to  the  editors  of  the  "At- 
lantic Monthly"  and  "The  Century."  She  at  once  became  a  con- 
tributor to  both  of  these  well-known  magazines. 

In  1885  her  first  volume  of  verse  appeared,  and  nearly  every 
year  since  she  has  sent  forth  new  volumes. 

She  is  now  a  resident  of  New  York,  and  her  literary  w^ork 
prevents  her  devoting  much  time  to  social  enjoyment.  She  is  a 
careful,  painstaking  writer,  and  her  work  is  in  constant  demand. 

She  has  published — 

New  Year's  Masque  and  Other  Poems^  The  Bound  Year,  Lyrics  and 
Sonnets,  The  Inverted  Torch,  besides  others. 


William  Henry  Yenable  was  born  in  Waynesville,  Ohio, 
in  1836.  William  Yenable  the  father  of  the  poet  was  a  Quaker 
and  an  Abolitionist,  who  was  in  turn  a  surveyor,  a  teacher,  and 
a  farmer.  Hannah  Baird  the  mother  was  of  Scotch  descent. 
The  son  was  born  near  the  beautiful  Miami.     Henry  was  always 

I  delicate  lad,  although  active  in  body  and  alert  in  mind.     He 
aherited  from  his  father  a  love  of  books  and  very  early  learned 
0  read.     His  school  life  was  very  bright  and  happy.    At  seven- 
een  he  determined  to  teach  in  order  to  make  enough  money  to 
^^omplete  his  education.     He  earned  at  first  only  sixty  cents  a 
I^Bay,  but  the  experience  was  very  valuable  to  him.      When  the 
Normal  School,  now  the  National  Normal  Academy,  opened  in 
Lebanon,  William  Henry  and  his  sister  were  among  the  first  to 
attend  it.     In  1860  he  took  charge  of  the  Jennings  Academy  at 
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Vernon,  Ind.  He  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Indiana 
School  Journal/'  It  was  while  living  there  that  he  met  Miss 
M.  A.  Vater  of  Indianapolis  whom  he  made  his  wife.  In  1862 
he  taught  at  Chickering  Academy,  Cincinnati,  and  finally  was 
made  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  High  School  of  that  city. 

He  wrote  for  many  periodicals  and  edited  the  '^Ohio  Histori- 
cal Quarterly."  He  is  a  scholar  and  his  verse  is  scholarly.  His 
home  is  at  Tusculum  just  east  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  home  full 
of  love  and  poetry,  a  poet's  home  with  a  poet's  wife — a  talented 
woman  who  appreciates  him  and  inspires  him. 

His  works  are: 

Footprints  of  Pioneers  in  Ohio  Valley,  Early  Periodical  Literature  in 
Ohio  Valley,  Sketch  of  Life  of  William  D.  Qallagher,  Down  South 
before  the  War,  Teacher' h  Dream  and  Songs  of  School  Days,  Afternoon 
School  in  Popular  Science  and  History,  History  of  the  United  States, 
Jane  on  th-  Miami,  Melodiei^  of  the  Heart,  Songs  of  Freedom  and 
Faith,  Summer  Love,  The  School  Girl,  The  Amateur  Actor,  Dramas^ 
and  Dratnatic  Scenes. 


Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  1835,  was 
educated  in  her  native  town  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
passed  at  Mrs.  Willard's  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  While  yet  a  school- 
girl she  married  William  N.  Moulton,  a  journalist  of  lioston. 
She  had  made  his  acquaintance  tlirough  a  poem  J^log  of  Our 
Union  which  she  sent  to  his  paper  while  at  school. 

After  her  marriage  she  began  to  write  regularly  and  Juno 
Clifford,  her  first  novel,  was  published  anonymously.  She  has 
been  connected  with  newspapers  and  periodicals  ever  since  her 
marriage,  acting  at  one  time  as  Boston  literary  correspondent  for 
the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  at  another  time  as  correspondent  for 
the  Boston  "Sunday  Herald."  She  has  spent  many  years  abroad 
and  numbers  among  her  friends  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  people — Swinburne,  Hardy,  Meredith,  and  others.  She 
always  has  a  helpful  word  for  young  writers.  Besides  her  poetry 
she  has  had  time  to  write  several  books.  Her  reputation  as  a 
writer  rests  chiefly  upon   her  poems.     Her  SvkiUow  Flights  and 
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In  a   Garden  of  Dreams  rank  particularly  high.     She  has  one 
daughter  who  is  married  and  lives  in  West  Virginia. 
Her  works  are  : 

Bedtime  Stories,  Some  Women's  Heart ><,  Mi >iH  Eyre  from  Boston,  Ban- 
dom  Bambles,  and  Ourselves  and  Our  Neighbors. 


Kate  Brownlee  Sherwood,  Bedford  Springs,  Penn.,  1841, 
is  of  Scotch  descent.  Her  ancestors  were  Revolutionary  pa- 
triots. Her  father  was  a  classical  scholar  of  marked  attainments, 
and  both  parents  were  fond  of  song  and  poetry.  One  of  the 
earliest  recollections  of  the  child  is  hearing  them  recount  the 
ballads  and  lyrics  of  Scottish  romance  and  adventure,  so  thus 
early  was  her  mind  impressed  and  her  tastes  cultivated  for  that 
style  of  poetry.  Can  we  wonder  then  that  many  of  her  poems 
are  in  the  Scotch  dialect?  At  twelve  she  was  sent  to  school  at 
Poland,  Penn.,  and  afterwards  to  a  Presbyterian  Academy.  vShe 
is  a  fine  German  scholar  and  has  translated  very  much  from  that 
literature,  and  some  of  her  poems  have  appeared  in  German  peri- 
odicals. In  1859  she  married  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  an  editor  of 
Bryan,  Ohio.  She  met  him  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Ohio 
Law  College,  at  once  entered  into  his  journalistic  work,  where 
she  learned  to  set  type,  to  read  proof,  and  indeed  all  the  details 
pertaining  to  the  work  so  that  she  might  better  aid  him.  Gen- 
eral Sherwood  has  occupied  many  posts  of  honor  in  the  gift  of 
the  people,  and  is  now  editor  of  the  "Daily  News  Democrat" 
of  Canton,  Ohio.  His  wife  has  contributed  to  various  maga- 
;5ines  and  periodicals,  and  since  1883  has  be^n  editor  of  the 
Woman's  Department  of  the  "National  Tribune ''  at  Wash- 
ington City,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  soldiers. 
She  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  the  Union  soldiers,  and  her 
poems  hav^e  been  recited  at  their  reunions.  She  believes  that 
the  war  was  fought  for  unity  and  peace,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  plead  for  the  extinction  of  sectional  strife.  Her  Hail  to  the , 
^Mi'lag  was  widely  printed  North  and  South.     The  Arnfy  oJ 
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uessee  invited  her  to  contribute  a  poem  at  the   unveiling   of  the 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  equestrian  statue  in  New  Orleans. 

In  1885  Mrs.  Sherwood  published  Campfire  ami  Memorial 
Poems  J  in  1890  The  Memorial  of  the  Floicers,  and  in  1893  the 
Dream  of  the  Ages :  A  Poem  of  Columbia. 


Frances  Harrison  Marr,  Warrenton,  Va.,  1835.  Miss 
Marr  is  of  French  and  Scotch  descent.  Her  father  was  noted 
for  his  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character ;  her  mother  for 
her  intellect,  ready  wit  and  clear  judgment.  Owing  to  her  deli- 
cate health  the  daughter  had  only  four  years  of  school  life.  She 
taught  for  several  years  after  the  war,  and  then  began  to  write 
more  for  amusement  than  from  any  other  motive.  She  won  the 
prize  offered  by  a  Georgia  paper.  Her  poems.  Heart  Life  hi 
Song,  were  first  collected  in  book  form  in  1874.  Then  in  1881 
her  Virginia  and  Other  Poems  appeared,  followed  in  1888  by 
Songs  of  Faith.  Her  poems  are  full  of  faith  and  trust  and  love. 
Her  religious  ones  are  "pure  and  tender,  and  they  have  com- 
forted the  mourning  and  soothed  the  dying.^'  Miss  Marr  still 
resides  at  the  old  home  owned  by  her  grandfather  over  a  cen- 
tury ago. 


Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  Chattanooga,  Tenu.,  was  born  on 
St.  Valentine's  day  1863.  Her  father  was  captured  and  taken 
prisoner  when  she  was  about  a  year  old.  After  the  war  was  over 
and  her  father  released,  they  returned  to  their  old  home  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  She  was  sent  to  the  Higbee  High  School  from  which 
she  graduated.  In  1884  she  married  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Boyle  a 
young  lawyer  of  Memphis. 

From  childhood  she  has  rhymed,  and  her  compositions  at 
school  were  in  verse.  She  has  written  many  Confederate  poems» 
The  Old  Canteen  published  in  "Harper's  Weekly"  relates  her 
father's  experience  at  the  battle  of  Perryville.  She  has  written 
also  dialect  stories,  but  it  is  by  her  poems  that  she  is  best  known. 


I.OLLIE    BELLE    WYLIE. 


In  1893  her  volume  On  Both  Sides  appeared.  She  has  con- 
tributed many  poems  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
in  them  all  is  ^'a  tender  vein  of  womanly  feeling  that  touches  and 
pleases  like  musfc.'^ 


LoLLiE  Belle  Wylie,  Bayou  Coden,  Ala.,  was  only  five 
months  old  when  her  father,  Mr.  Moore,  died,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  her  maternal  grandfather,  William  D.  Ellis,  of  Geor- 
gia, reared  her. 

When  nineteen  Miss  Moore  was  married  to  Hart  Wylie,  but 
after  nine  years  of  wedded  life  the  young  husband  died  leaving 
his  widow  with  two  little  girls  to  support. 

She  had  in  her  younger  days  written  verse  for  amusement. 
During  her  husband's  lingering  illness  some  friends  suggested 
that  these  be  collected  and  published.  The  little  volume  soon 
paid  the  expenses  of  publication.  Fresh  from  the  press  it  was 
placed  on  the  wife's  desk  just  as  her  husband  drew  his  last  breath. 
Two  days  later  Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  President  of  the  "Atlanta 
Journal,"  oifered  her  the  position  of  society  editor  on  that  paper, 
which  place  she  held  until  she  established  a  paper  of  her  own, 
"Society."  She  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Woman's  Press 
Club  of  Georgia.  Some  of  Lollie  Belle  Wylie's  poems  are  quite 
striking.      The  Morning  Glory,  one  of  her  best,  is  a  gem. 


Montgomery  M.  Folsom,  Lowndes  County,  Ga.,  1857,  is 
the  poet  of  the  "Atlanta  Evening  Journal."  He  was  educated  in 
one  of  the  "old  field  schools"  of  Georgia,  and  after  that  drove 
cattle  for  three  years.  In  '79  he  returned  to  Georgia  and  in  '84 
he  became  connected  with  the  Americus  "Daily  Recorder,"  and 
the  year  following  Henry  Grady  secured  him  for  the  Atlanta 
"Constitution."  He  edited  at  dilFerent  times  the  "Cedartown 
Standard,"  the  "Atlanta  Commonwealth,"  and  the  "Cedartown 
Guardian."     He  returned  to  the  "Constitution,"  where  he  re- 
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mained  until  '91,  when  he  became  connected  with  the  ^'Journal." 
His  poems  and  sketches  have  appeared  in  periodicals  and  maga- 
zines all  over  the  country,  and  some  have  been  reprinted  in 
Europe.  His  published  work  is  entitled  Scraps  of  Song  and 
Southern  Scenes. 


Fkances  Jane  Crosby,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  1823,  is  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Mercy  Crosby.  She  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  six  on  account  of  the  maltreatment  of  her  eyes.  Her 
education  was  received  at  an  institution  for  the  blind  in  New  York 
City,  where  she  afterwards  taught.  Her  classes  were  in  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  ancient  history.  Mr.  George  F.  Root  would  fre- 
quently ask  her  to  write  the  words  to  songs  for  him,  as  she  had 
an  excellent  idea  of  rhythm,  and  never  need  wait  for  inspira- 
tion; she  could  write  at  any  time  on  any  theme. 

She  has  written  over  twenty-five  hundred  hymns — some  of 
them  are  as  familiar  as  household  M^ords,  such  as  Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jesus,  Pass  Me  Not,  0  Gentle  Saviour,  Jesus,  Keep  Me 
Near  the  Cross,  Rescue  the  Perishinfj,  Saviour  More  than  Life  to 
Me,  Close  to  Thee,  etc.  She  has  also  published  several  volumes 
of  poems,  but  her  fame  rests  upon  her  Sunday  School  hymns. 

She  is  a  bright,  cheery  person  and  appreciates  all  the  blessings 
of  life.  It  is  not  every  blind  person  who  can  see  the  silver 
lining  to  the  cloud.  Her  mind  is  stored  with  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture and  extracts  from  favorite  authors.  Her  memory  is  remark- 
able, and  she  is  withal  a  charming  talker.  She  married  Alex- 
ander Van  Alstyne  in  1858,  but  she  is  best  known  by  her  maiden 
name,  Fanny  Crosby.  Her  poems  are  The  Blind  Girl,  Monterey 
and  Other  Poems,  and  A  Wreath  of  Columbians  Floicers. 
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TELL-KNOWN    POEMS,  SONGS    AND    HYMNS    AND 
THEIR  AUTHORS. 

Mother  Goose^^  3IeIodies,  supposed  for  many  years  to  have 
been  written  by  John  Fleet,  of  Boston,  to  make  sport  of  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goose,  widow  of  Isaac  Goose,  are 
at  last  discovered  by  Mr.  Whitemore,  of  Boston,  to  have  come 
from  the  French  '^Contes  de  Ma  Mere  L'Oye"  (Tales  of  Mother 
Goose)  by  Perrault,  and  that  in  all  probability  Oliver  Goldsmith 
is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  nursery  rhymes  as  we  have 
them.  He  was  playing  Jack  and  Jill  and  singing  An  old  njoman 
■tossed  in  a  blanket  seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon  as  early  as 
1768,  while  the  first  edition  of  Mother  Goose  containing  these, 
known  in  this  country,  was  in  1824,  edited  by  Thomas  Worcester 
and  signed  Jemima  Goose. 

Mary  Had  a  lAttle  I^amh  was  written  by  John  Roulston,  of 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Dixie  was  written  bv  Dan  Emmet,  of  New  York,  for  a  min-  , 
strel  troupe.     Dixie  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
troupe,  a  slaveholder  whose  home  was  in  the  South. 

Lorena  was  written  by  Rev.  R.  D.  L.  Webster.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Ohio,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
who  was  not  allowed  to  marry  a  "  poor  preacher.^'  He  wrote 
the  words  of  the  song  and  had  another  name,  Ella,  in  it,  but 
when  Mr.  J.  P.  Webster  (no  relative  at  all)  was  putting  it  to 
music  he  insisted  upon  a  name  of  three  syllables,  and  so  Lorena 
was  substituted. 

Sweet  By  and  By  was  written  by  Dr.  S.  Fillmore  Bennett, 
Richmond,  111. 

Shall  We  Gcdher  at  the  River,  by  Rev.  Robert  Lowry,  D.D., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour,  by  Mrs.  Annie  Sherwood  Hawks, 
New  York. 
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Bonnie  Blue  Flag  was  written  by  an  Irish  comedian,  Harrjr 
McCarthy.  His  sister  Marion  first  sang  it  at  a  variety  theatre 
in  1861.  General  Butler  threatened  to  fine  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  twenty-five  dollars  who  sang,  whistled,  or  played  it,  and 
then  he  arrested  the  publisher,  A.  E.  Blackmar,  destroyed  the 
sheet  music,  and  fined  him  five  hundred  dollars. 

Just  before  the  Battle,  Mother,  and  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the 
Boys  are  3Iarching,  were  both  written  and  set  to  music  by  George 
F.  Root,  of  Chicago. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  was 
put  to  the  tune  of  '^  John  Brown's  Body."  The  authorship  of 
the  last  is  not  known. 

Marching  through  Georgia,  by  Henry  C.  Work. 

All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  is  claimed  by  Major  Lamar  Fon- 
taine, Texas,  Mrs.  Ellen  Beers,  New  York,  and  Thaddeus  Oliver,. 
Georgia. 

Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother,  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen  Strong, 
Maine,  1832  (Florence  Percy). 

Curfero  Shall  not  Ring  To-night,  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe, 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  1850. 

A  Woman\s  Answer  to  a  Man^s  Question,  Mary  Torrans 
Lathrop,  Jackson,  Mich.,  1838.  (This  poem  has  been  often 
attributed  to  Adelaide  Procter  and  Mrs.  Browning.) 

The  Burial  of  Moses ^  Cecil  Francis  Alexander,  Ireland,  1830. 

Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreataing,  3Iassa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold' 
Ground,  Old  Bog  Tray,  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Stephen  G.  Foster,. 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  1826-1864. 

The  Children,  Chas.  M.  Dickinson,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  1842. 
(This  poem  is  frequently  attributed  to  Charles  Dickens.) 

Nothing  to  Wear,  William  Allen  Butler. 
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//'  We  Knew,  Mary  Louize  Riley,  New  York,  1852. 

Poor  Little  Joe,  David  Law  Proudfit,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  1842. 

(JJd  Grimes  is  Bead,  Joseph  Green,  Boston,  1706-1780. 

I  am  Dying,  Egypt,  I)yi7ig,  Wm.  Haines  Lyttle,  Ohio,  1826- 
1863. 

/   Would  not   Live   Always,  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg, 
Pennsylvania,  1796-1877. 


rLUS  QUESTIONS 


A 


7.      Who  made  the  first  American  flag  ? /"^H^    ^fy'lh'^t^^ 

2.     What  tvas  the  Grasshopper  War  ? 

:i.     What  general  lost  his  life  by  his  devotion  to  a  game 

4,  Where  is  the  keg  of  the  Bastile  T^fl/r      rX>^^l^^l^L 

5,  When  did  women  rote? 

6*.  What  woman  saved  Capt<iin  John  Sin^ith  from  drown^ 
ing  ?  '/yi^A^  .      ^J^-i'.^..  '.  l^<^-^-^^e- 

7.  How  is  tt  that  Washington's  birtMag  is  celebrated  ofi 
the  22 d  tvhen  he  was  born  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruarg  ?    OJ^^A^A^-^y  C^     *".'      f--  -^'  ^  '  '  '  ■'''    • ''    V.- 

H,    How  did  the  expression  ^^  pver  the  Leff   originate? 

!K     What  is  the  meaning  of  Texas  ?    By  whom  given  ? 
10.     Who  was  the  El  Dorado  ? 


THEOLOGIANS,  SCIENTISTS,  HISTORIANS,  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WRITERS. 


THEOLOGIANS. 

America  has  produced  in  this  nineteenth  century  more  dis- 
tinguished theologians  than  any  other  country,  England  not  ex- 
cepted— men  who  have  not  only  accomplished  a  work  in  God's 
service  by  their  eloquent  and  heart-reaching  appeals,  their  pious 
and  godly  lives,  but  who  by  their  learned  writings  have  made 
an  impress  upon  the  literature  of  the  day.  Many  of  these  godly 
men*  have  passed  from  earth  but  their  works  remain.  Space 
forbids  that  sketches  of  them  should  be  given  as  they  deserve. 
We  can  only  say  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  those  who  arc 
now  living  and  writing. 

James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Scotland,  1811,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Presbyterian  divines  in  this  country.  He 
was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  taught  in  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast. In  J  868  he  was  made  President  of  Princeton,  and  most 
ably  did  he  fill  that  trust.  His  executive  ability  was  something 
remarkable.  He  resigned  in  1887.  His  first  literary  work  to 
make  an  impression  was  The  Method  of  Divine  Government,  1850. 
At  once  this  showed  that  he  was  a  man  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  very  highest  questions  of  mental  and  spiritual  science.  His 
works  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  deal  chiefly  with 
metaphysical  subjects.  He  has  a  volume,  Reality ,  ready  for  pub- 
lication and  is  now  writing  his  autobiography. 

Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Farmington,  Conn.,  1811-1893, 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  afterwards  its  President.     He  Mas 
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highly  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  metaphysics  and  education.. 
His  work  The  Human  Intellect  ranks  as  the  highest  authority. 
He  was  able,  earnest,  scholarly  and  in  all  points  liberal. 

^  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1835,  is  the 
%on  of  Jacob  Abbott  the  writer  of  histories.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  New  York  University  and  in  1860  became  the 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  but  in  1869  he  turned  his 
attention  almost  entirely  to  literature  and  journalism.  He  suc- 
ceeded Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  editor  of  the  "Christian  Union'' 
and  afterwards  as  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  is  a  very  distinguished  man. 

»His  works  are  : 
Jenas  of  Nazareth — if/x    Life  and  Teachings^    Life  of  Henry   Ward 
Beecher^   An  Aid  of  Faith^  Old   Testament  Studies  of  New  Testament 
^^ruths,  and  The  Gospel  History. 

^B  Charlp:s  Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.,  New  York  City,  1841, 

^Kas  educated   at   the   University    of   Virginia,     studied   theol- 

^^^y  at  the   Union  Theological   Seminary  in  New  York  and  at 

the   University  of  Berlin.     He   was   ordained   minister   in  the- 

Presbyterian  Church.      In   1864  he  joined  the  Union  army  and 

<    marched  to  the  defence  of  Washington.     In  1874  he  accepted  the 

^    Chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Seminary.     He  was  a  constant 

contributor  to  the  '^  Presbyterian  Review,"  which   he  aided  in 

founding,  and  of  which  he  was  editor  until  it  was  suspended. 

His  scholarship  is  very  fine,  especially  in  Old  Testament  litera- 

l^kre.     For  many  years  he  taught  theology  at  the  Seminary  and 

was  finally  offered  the  Professorship  of  Biblical  Theology,  his 

duties  remaining  substantially  the  same  as  before.     This  called 

forth  a  veto  by  the  General  Assembly.    ^^X-cv-^'X   ih^^ 

|^&   His  works  are  : 

Lancje^s  Commentary  on  Ezra  and  P:<alms,  Biblical  Study — Its  Prinei- 
pies,  Methods,  and  History,  American  Presbyterianism,  Messianic  Proph- 
y,  and  Whither. 

r.  DEWrrT  Talmage,  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  1832,  is  a  gradu- 
te  of  New  York  University;   he  began  his  ministry  at  Belle- 
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ville,  N.  J.,  and  accepted  other  calls,  but  finally  was  instrumental 
in  having  built  for  his  use  the  Tabernacle  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

He  established  a  night  college  for  training  young  men,  and 
also  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  lectures  in  order  to  aid  his 
congregation  in  paying  off  a  very  heavy  church  debt.  He  has 
lately  abandoned  the  lecture  field. 

Some  literary  syndicate  has  charge  of  his  sermons  and  they 
appear  in  six  hundred  papers  and  magazines  on  the  day  that 
they  are  delivered  in  his  pulpit.  These  are  translated  into 
various  languages. 

His  works  besides  his  Sermons  are: 

Crumbs  Swept  Up,  The  Almond  Tree  in  Blossom,  Around  the  Tea- 
Table,  Old  Wells  Dru  Out,  From  Manger  to  Throne^  The  LifeqJjChris}. 

Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  Switzerland,  1819,  is  the  American 
editor  of  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  He  is  a  Presby- 
terian, and  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  contributors  to  theological 
literature  that  the  century  has  produced.  Had  he  accomplished 
nothing  save  the  work  on  the  Commentary  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  noted  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  Stonington,  Conn.,  1830,  the  editctr 
of  ^^The  Sunday  School  Times,"  Philadelphia,  was  educated  at 
Williston  Seminary,  Mass. 

He  assumed  the  editorship  of  ^'The  Sunday  School  Times"  in 
1875,  and  some  of  the  strongest  articles  in  that  most  excellent 
paper  are  from  his  pen.     His  published  works  are: 

The  Knightly  Soldier,  Friendship  the  Master- Passion,  The  Blood  Cove- 
nant, Kadesh-barnea,  A  Lie  Never  Justifiable,  Hints  on  Child-Training, 
A  Model  Superintendent,  Yale  Leetures  on  the  Sunday  School,  Principles 
and  Practice,  Light  on  the  Story  of  Jmiah,  The  Captured  Scout,  Chil- 
dren in  the  Temple,  Teaching  and  Teachers,  etc. 

Wendell  Prime,  Massachusetts,  is  the  present  editor  of  the 
"New  York  Observer."  His  father,  Samuel  Iren^us  Prime, 
D.D.,  1812-1885 — for  many  years  its  editor — was  the  author  of 
several  volumes.     Rev.  Wendell  Prime  has  in  his  possession  the 
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^<jreek  Testament  which  belonged  to  his  great-great-grandfather, 
cand  was  used  by  every  generation,  all  of  whom  were  Presbyterian 
ministers. 

1^^     John  Albert  Broadus,   D.D.,  LL.D.,  Culpepper  County, 
'^^  Va.,  1827,  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
^^  ])ecame  a  Baptist  minister  soon  after.     He  was  made  Professor 
|^p>of  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Homiletics  in  the  South- 
"    ern   Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.     He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  that  denomination.     His 
preaching  is  strong  in    its   very  simplicity.     He   has  published 
Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons ^  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Preaching,    Three  Questions  as  to  the  Bible,  Ser- 

Imons  and  Addresses,  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  etc. 
He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  "Religious  Herald. ^^ 
Thomas  Tread  well  Eaton,  D.D.,  Tennessee^,  1845,  the 
editor  of  the  "Western  Recorder,'^  is  an  able  journalist,  and 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Baptist  denomination. 

James  Robinson  Graves,  Chester,  \^t.,  1820,  founded  the 
■'^  Southwestern  Publishing  House,''  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  is 
known  for  his  support  of  a  set  of  views  which  received  the 
name  of  "Old  Landmarkism.''  His  published  works  are  The 
y^k  Great  Ii^on  Wheel,  The  Little  Iron  Wheel,  The  Intermediate  State, 
The  Redemptive  Work  of  Christ,  The  New  Great  Iron  Wheel,  De- 
nominational Sermoths,  The  Parables  and  Prophecies  of  Christ, 
and  many  others.  Dr.  Graves  was  at  different  times  teacher  and 
pastor  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  Madison  Pendleton,  D.D.,  Spottsylvania  County, 
tVa.,  1811,  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  Union  University,  Mur- 
ifreesboro,  Tenn.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
[Baptist  Church  in  1837.  His  published  works  are  Sermons, 
Church  Manual,  Why  DonH  You  Invite  Usf  Distinctive  Prin- 
Iciples  of  Baptists,  Three  Reasons  for  Being  a  Baptist,  The  Atone- 
\ment  of  Christ,  etc. 
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William  Cathcart,  D.D.,  Ireland,  1826,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1853  and  has  since  lived  and  preached  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  President  of  the  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society.  His  published  works  are  The  Baptists  and  the  American 
Revolution,  The  Papal  System,  The  Baptism  of  the  Ages  and  of  the 
Nation,  The  Baptist  Encyclopedia. 

Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Greene,  N.  Y.,  1820,  was  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth,  and  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and 
since  that  time  has  either  been  professor  or  president  of  that 
institution.  His  works  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  the 
ones  by  which  he  is  more  widely  known  are  probably  his  Doc- 
irine  of  the  Higher  Christia7i  Life  compared  with  the  Teaching  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  God  With  Us;  or  the  Person  amd  Work  of 
Christ,  and  The  Gomplete  Conmientar^y  on  the  New  Testament. 

Thomas  Armitage,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  England,  1819,  came  to  this 
country  in  1830.  He  joined  the  Baptists  in  1848  and  became 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bible  Union,  and  afterwards  its  president.  His 
published  lectures  and  sermons  are  numerous.  His  History  of 
the  Baptists,  traced  from  Christ  to  the  present  day,  has  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  J.  L,  M.  Curry.  He  has  published  several  works 
of  note. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Georgia,  1825,  is  of  Scotch 
and   English   ancestry.      He  graduated   from   the   University  of 

(Georgia  in  1843,  and  studied  law  at  Harvard.  He  has  occupied 
many  posts  of  honor  in  his  native  State,  and  in  Alabama,  his 
adopted  State.  He  was  sent  to  the  Alabama  Legislature  three  j 
times,  represented  Georgia  twice  in  Congress,  and  was  made  V 
Minister  to  Spain  in  Cleveland's  first  administration.  He  is  now 
a  trustee  not  only  for  the  Peabody  fund,  but  also  for  the  Slater 
fund,  and  manages  both  with  wisdom  and  discretion.  He  has 
written  much  for  newspapers  and  reviews,  is  the  author  of  Con- 
stitutional   Government   in   Spain,    Gladstone,   Establishment   and 
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Disestablishment,  or  Progress  of  Soul  Liberty  in  America,  The 
last  book  has  attracted  much  attention  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  Baptist  in  his  religious  views,  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  divines  of 
that  denomination.  Mercer  University,  appreciating  his  abili- 
ties, conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  holds  the 
same  degree  from  his  Alma  Mater. 

John  Heye  Vincent  was  born  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala,,  V^^^ 
He  has  been  associated  closely  with  the  Sunday  School  cause'  of 
he  Methodist  Church  ever  since  his  ministry  began. 

He  first  attended  a  private  school  in  Philadelphia  kept  by 
an  old  woman.  After  this  he  was  sent  to  other  schools,  three  in 
number,  and  finally  to  the  preparatory  department  of  Lewisburg 
University  where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  son 
Alfred.  Later  on  he  went  to  the  Wesleyan  Institute  at  Newark, 
.  J.,  which  ended  his  formal  student  life.  It  has  always  been 
a  great  regret  to  him  that  he  did  not  receive  a  collegiate 
education. 

He  was  made  agent  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  moved  to  Plainfield,  N.  J.  There 
it  was  the  great  plan  of  Chautauqua  was  fully  matured.  In  1874 
Mr.  Lewis  Miller  of  Akron,  Ohio,  a  wealthy  and  generous  man, 
a  lover  of  Sunday  Schools,  suggested  to  Dr.  Vincent  a  large 
Sunday  School  gathering  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  where  Christian 
[)eople  could  enjoy  lectures  on  science  and  literature,  as  well  as 
theology.  This  suggestion  was  carried  out.  Four  years  later 
r.  Vincent  thought  of  the  college  course, — a  plan  by  which 
any  one — tired  mothers  or  hard-working  fathers  or  laboring  me- 
hanics — could  secure  a  fair  knowledge  of  literature,  history  and 
ience  by  reading  one  hour  a  day  for  four  years.  On  August 
0,  1878,  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  was 
inaugurated.  The  class  of  the  first  year  numbered  eight  thousand 
eople;  the  entire  stock  of  books  was  exhausted  on  the  first  day. 
ut  of  this  work  has  grown  the  Chautauqua  University  with 
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Dr.  Vincent  as  Chancellor.  Besides  attending  to  this  lie  finds 
time  for  literary  work.  He  has  written,  lectures  on  Jleadhuf, 
The  Model  Husbmid,  Egypt  and  the  Pyramids,  That  Boy,  That 
Boy's  Sister,  Sidney  Smith;  The  Witty  Dean,  The  Every-] )ay  Col- 
lege, and  published  books  on  Sunday  School  work,  and  several 
text-books  for  the  Chautauqua  course. 

Atticus  Gheex  Haygood,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Watkinsville,  Ga., 
1839,  was  graduated  from  Emory  College,  Ga.,  and  at  once 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1870 
he  was  made  President  of  Emory  College.  His  first  book  was 
Go  or  Send,  ])ublished  in  1873,  which  was  a  prize  essay  on  mis- 
sions. Then  Our  Children  followed  in  1870.  Of  this  over 
fourteen  thousand  copies  were  sold.  Our  Brother  in  Black  created 
much  comment,  but  was  more  favorably  received  at  the  North 
than  at  the  South.  The  book  passed  through  several  editions. 
Dr.  Haygood  was  offered  the  bishopric,  but  declined,  feeling  that 
he  could  do  better  service  in  the  management  of  the  Paine  Insti- 
tute fund,  but  finally  accepted  the  honor  in  1890.  Bishop 
Haygood  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Southern 
Methodist  Conference.  His  other  works  are  Sermons  and 
Speeches,  Pleas  for  Progress,  The  Man  of  Galilee,  Jack- Knife  and 
Brambles,  besides  numerous  pamphlets.  His  sister  is  the  well- 
known  teacher.  Miss  Laura  Haygood,  who  has  been  missionary 
to  China  for  ten  years.  She  has  written  several  pamphlets  in 
Chinese  for  use  in  her  work. 

Oscar  Pexx  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  Caswell  County,  N.  C, 
1829,  the  editor  of  the  Nashville  "Christian  Advocate,"  was 
missionary  to  California,  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  California.  He  became  President  of  the  Pacific  Metho- 
dist College,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  1872.  In  1878  he  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate  "  and  has  contributed 
to  its  pages  some  valuable  articles.  He  has  published  California 
Sketches,  The  Class  Meeting,  Christian  Growth,  Glimpjses  of  Truth, 
Dr.  Summers,  A  Life  Study,  and  Ceritenary  Cameos. 
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Luther  Tracv  Towxsend,  D.D.,  Orono,  Me.,  1838,  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  and  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Theology  in  Boston  University  in  1873.  His 
publications  are  very  numerous.  The  best  known  are  God-Mem 
and  The  Art  of  speech. 

Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Braintree,  Mass., 

1821,   was  graduated  from   Amherst  and  became  pastor  of  the 

Church  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     His  works  are  very 

numerous.     Among  them  may  be  mentioned: 

Early  American  Spirit  and  the  Genesis  of  It^  Beeognition  of  the  /Super- 
natural in  Letters  and  Life,  Manliness  in  the  Scholar,  Dimne  Origin  of 
Christianity  Indicated  by  Its  Historical  Effects,  and  Foi'ty  Years  of  Pas- 
oral  Life. 
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William  Mackergo  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Scotland,  1829, 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  studied 
theology  in  Edinburgh.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1872 
nd  became  pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle  Congregational 
Church,  N.  Y.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  ^^ Christian  at 
Work.''  Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  especially 
those  describing  Bible  characters,  Elijah;  the  Prophet,  David; 
King  of  Israel,  Peter;  the  Apostle,  Daniel;  the  Beloved^  Moses;  the 

aicgiver,  Paul;  the  Missionary,  Joseph;  the  Prime  Minister.   Dr. 

aylor  takes  a  very  high  rank  as  a  theologian. 

JosiAH  Strong,  D.D.,  Naperville,  HI.,  1847,  was  graduated   / 
Erora  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and  studied  theology  at  Lane 
'heological    Seminary.     He    wrote   Our  Country:    Its    Possible 
\tiire  and  Its  Present  Crisis,     /^-^a^    X   /  -  ^       CLvw_  * 

Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
.835,  was  made  Bishop  of  New  York  in  1887.     He  was  gradu-    |/ 
Lted  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  and  was  rector  of 
^rotestant  Episcopal  churches  at  Troy  and  Boston.     Finally  he 
^as  called  to  Grace  Church,  New  York  City.     In  1883  he  was 
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elected  Assistant  Bishop  to  his  uncle  Horatio  Potter,  and  at  hi& 
death  succeeded  him.  He  is  the  author  of  Sisterhoods  and) 
Deaoonesses,  The  Gates  of  the  East,  and  Sermons  of  the  City. 

/^VArthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.,  1818,  is  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western  New  York.  He  ranks  very  high; 
as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  has  contributed  to  various 
French  periodicals,  and  published  a  work  in  French  Z'  Episco- 
pal de  V  Occident-  defending  the  Anglican  views  against  the- 
Roman  Catholic  attacks.  His  works  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, but  his  best  known  are  Advent,  a  Mystery,  Athwold,  a 
Romaunt,  Saint  Jonathan,  Saul,  a  Mystery,  Hallotoeen,  Sermons 
on  Doctrine  and  Duty,  Catholics  and  Roman  Catholics :  By  an 
Old  Catholic. 

Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  S.T.I).,  LL.D.,  Ireland,  18v30; 
has  been  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Missis-^ 
sippi  since  1887.  He  has  edited  religious  periodicals  and  written 
numerous  books,  many  of  which  have  passed  through  several 
editions. 

Alexander  Charles  Garrett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ireland,  1832,. 
has  been  Bishop  of  Northern  Texas  since  1874.  He  is  also 
author  of  Historical  Continuity,  a  series  of  sketches  on  the^ 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Henry  Niles  Pierce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rhode  Island,  1820, 
has  been  Bishop  of  Arkansas  since  1870.  He  is  known  also  by 
The  Agnostic  and  Other  Poems. 

Richard  H.  Clarke,  LL.D.,  1829,  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
graduated  from  Georgetown  College,  practised  law  in  Washing- 
ton and  New  York.  His  most  noted  literary  work  is  The  Lives 
of  the  Deceased  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Joseph  M.  Finotti,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  wrote  the 
'  Bihliographia  Catholica  Americana, 
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John  Le  Conte,  Liberty  County,  Ga.,  1818,  was  the  son  of 
Louis  Le  Conte,  a  noted  botanist,  who  was  descended  from  a  French 
Huguenot  family  that  settled  in  New  York  in  the  seventeenth 
•century.  There  are  few  families  that  can  present  more  eminent 
scientists  than  the  Le  Conte  faniily  of  Georgia.  Although  Louis 
Le  Conte  did  not  publish  any  of  his  investigations  in  botany, 
other  naturali  sts  have  done  so,  and  the  world  has  received  the 
benefit.  He  inculcated  in  his  sons  the  love  for  science  and  truth 
for  their  own  value.  He  was  a  man  of  independence  of  character? 
iirm,  yet  gentle.  His  brother,  John  Eatton  Le  Conte,  1784-1860' 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  published  several  papers  on  natural 
history.  One  of  these  papers.  North  American  Butterflies,  was 
reprinted  in  Paris.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  and  also  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Science.  He  contributed  very  valuable 
papers  to  scientific  journals. 

Two  sons  of  Louis  Le  Conte,  John  and  Joseph,  have  be- 
come eminent  men  of  science.  Their  mother  died  when  the  boys 
were  quite  young.  She  left  six  children  to  the  father's  care. 
Alexander  Stephens  prepared  John  for  college.  He  graduated 
at  Franklin  College,  now  the  University  of  Georgia,  located  at 
Athens.  While  there  he  showed  such  aptness  for  mathematics 
that  one  of  his  classmates  said,  "Give  John  the  cosine  A,  and  he 
•can  prove  anything.''  After  leaving  Athens  he  studied  at  the 
oUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  and 
moved  to  Savannah,  Ga.  to  practice  medicine  in  1842.  In  1841 
he  had  married  Miss  Josephine  Graham  of  New  York,  a  young 
r  lady  of  Scotch  and  English  ancestry.  Her  extraordinary  beauty, 
IBbrilliancy  and  wit  made  her  the  centre  of  attraction  in  every 
l^ftsocial  gathering. 

IB     Dr.  Le  Conte  accepted  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
IBChemistry  in  Franklin  College.    In  1857  he  discovered  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  flame  to  musical  vibrations. 
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Dr.  Le  Conte^s  home,  which  was  in  the  belt  of  desolation  left 
by  Sherman's  raid  through  Carolina,  was  destroyed  by  lire,  and 
the  manuscript  of  General  FhyMc.'<,  the  labor  of  many  years,  was 
lost.  Then  followed  the  period  of  reconstruction  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  domestic  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  daughter  just 
grown  to  womanhood, — all  of  which  tended  to  make  scientific 
investigations  impossible.  He  moved  to  New  York  and  lectured 
on  chemistry,  then  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy  in  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia.  In  1869 
he  was  made  President,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  University  of  California,  His  scientific  work  extends  over 
fifty  years.  He  has  contributed  to  the  scientific  journals  of  both 
Europe  and  America. 

His  brother  Joseph  Le  CoNTE,  liiberty  County,  (^a.,  1823^ 
is  ^'  The  Evolutionist."  He  also  graduated  at  Franklin  College,, 
then  he  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard.  He 
devoted  his  time  to  natural  sciences  and  geology  under  Louis 
Agassiz.  In  1851  he  accompanied  Agassiz  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition into  Florida.  He  accepted  the  Chair  of  Natural  Science 
in  Oglethorpe  College, —  an  institution  under  Presbyterian  man- 
agement, lo(^ated  at  Midway,  Ga.  A  year  later  he  was  given 
the  Chair  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  at  Franklin  College. 
From  there  he  went  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  then  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  distin- 
guished elder  brother.  He  received  the  degree  of  Lli.D.  from 
the  University  of  (^eorgia  in  1879.     His  published  works  are: 

JMiglon  and  Scic)tcf\,  Sfrmcnfs  of  Geology^  Light:  An  Exposition  of 
the  JPrijn/ples  of  Monocular  and  Binocular  Vision,  Compend  of  Geology, 
Evolution :  its  Nature,  its  Evidences,  and  it.s  ReUttion  to  Religious 
Thought. 

William  Louis  Jones,  M.D.,  Liberty  County,  Ga,  1827,  is  a 
nephew  of  Louis  Le  Conte.  He  graduated  at  Franklin  College^ 
was  at  Harvard,  under  Agassiz,  and  studied  and  practiced 
medicine. 

He  succeeded  Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte  as  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History  at  Franklin  College.     At  the  close  of  the 
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war  Dr.  Jones  bought  the  ^^  Southern  Cultivator"  and  edited  it 
first  in  Athens,  then  later  moved  it  to  Atlanta.  He  contributed 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  ''  Southern  Farm''  and  ^'Weekly  Con- 
stitution,'' many  valuable  scientific  articles. 

His  connection  with  the  University  was  renewed,  but  he  re- 
signed in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  his  newspaper  work. 
His  friends  trust  that  his  papers  on  Agriculture  and  kindred 
scientific  subjects  will  be  published  soon  in  book  form.  His 
home  is  now  Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  Lawrence  LeConte,  Philadelphia,  Penu.,  1825-1883, 
was  another  nephew  of  Louis  Le  Conte.  He  was  graduated  from 
St.  Alary's  College,  Emmettsburg,  Md.  He  too  was  a  student 
under  Agassiz,  and  visited  with  him  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  a 
member  of  various  scientific  societies,  and  was  one  of  the  Char- 
ter Members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science.     Dr.  Samuel 

cudder  called  him  the  greatest  entomologist  that  this  country 

as  produced. 

Walter  Le  Conte  Stevens,  Cassville,  Cass  County,  Ga., 
1847,  is  a  grand-nephew  of  Louis  Le  Conte.  He  has  devoted 
his  life  to  scientific  studies  and  research.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  became  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
at  Packer  Institute,  New  York,  with  which  institution  he  was 
connected  for  years.  He  spent  two  years  in  Germany  perfecting 
his  studies,  and  upon  his  return  accepted  an  offer  made  by  the 
ensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  the  science 
department.  He  has  undoubtedly  inherited  much  of  the  scientific 
proclivities  of  his  ancestors.  His  contributions  to  the  journals 
f  the  day  have  not  only  been  highly  appreciated  in  this  countr^y 
ut  widely  copied  in  Europe.  Y\ 

John  Fiske  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1842.     His  name 

was  originally    John   Fiske   Green.     His   father   was   Edmund 

Brewster  Green  of  Smyrna,  Del.,  and  his  mother  was  Miss  Mary 

Fiske  Bound  of  Middletown,  Conn.     Mr.  Green   was  an  editor 

n  Hartford,  New  York,  and  Panama.    At  his  death  in  1852  he 
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left  a  widow  and  one  son.  In  1855  she  married  Hon.  Edwin 
W.  Stoughton,  once  United  States  Minister  to  Russia.  The  son 
then  assumed  the  name  of  his  maternal  great-grandfather.  He 
chiefly  educated  himself,  and  was  far  advanced  in  the  languages 
and  philosophy  before  he  entered  Harvard.  At  eight  years  of 
age  he  had  read  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  at  eighteen,  besides 
being  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  he  could  read  fluently 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian.  He  studied  law,  and 
indeed  practised  it  for  a  while,  but  his  taste  did  not  lie  in  that 
direction,  and  he  gave  it  up.  He  then  undertook  the  study  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  human  race,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  evolution  and  Christianity.  He  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  philosophy  at  Harvard,  then  another  course  on  Amer- 
ican history  at  Boston,  and  delivered  the  same  lectures  by  invi- 
tation before  university  audiences  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Hawthorne  and  Lemmon,  in  their  "American  Literature,'^  call 
him  "the  most  substantial  and  enlightened  figure  in  American 
philosophy." 

Mr.  Fiske  is  an  evolutionist,  but  with  him  the  principles  of 
evolution  do  not  conflict  with  the  ideas  of  God  and  of  a  future 
spiritual  life,  but  rather  confirm  them.  He  controverts  agnos- 
tics, and  brings  powerful  support  to  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
controversy.  He  did  a  great  work  for  his  country  when  he 
aided  in  editing  Appleton's  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Biogra- 
phy."    General  James  Grant  Wilson  was  the  other  editor. 

"Mr.  Fiske  is  a  thinker  of  rare  acuteness  and  depth;  his  afflu- 
ent store  of  knowledge  is  exhibited  on  every  page,  and  his  mas- 
tery of  expression  is  equal  to  his  subtlety  of  speculation."  "He 
writes  from  full  knowledge  and  thorough  research,  and  has  such 
mastery  of  his  facts  and  so  distinct  a  perception  of  their  rela- 
tions that  his  works  are  marvels  of  clear  statement,  while  his 
strong,  simple  style  gives  them  a  very  unusual  attraction." 

His  home  is  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  is  very  happy 
with  his  wife  and  children.  "He  numbers  among  his  friends 
most  of  the  men  in  England  eminent  in  science  and  literature, 
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ho  were  attracted  by  the  skill  with  which  he  expounded  the 
philosophy  of  Spencer."     His  published  works  are : 

The  Destiny  of  Man  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  His  Origin^  The  Ideas 
of  Ood  as  Affected  by  Modern  Knowledge^  Tobacco  and  Alcohol,  Myths 
and  Myth  Makers,  Outlines  of  Cosmic'  Philosophy,  The  Unseen  World, 
Dariulnism  and  Other  Essays,  Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist,  Aineivcan 
Political  Ideas,  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  The  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, A  History,  of  the  American  People,  The  Puritan  Theocracy 
in  its  Relation  to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  The  Discovery  and  Span- 
ish Conquest  of  America,  and  Life  of  Edward  L.  Youmans. 

William   Dwight  Whitney,   Northampton,   Mass.,    1827, 

'probably  stands  first  among  the  philologists  of  this  country.    His 

l^vord  is  authority  upon  all  points  pertaining  to  that  science.     He 

was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  and  then  studied  in  Germany. 

^JQpon  his  return  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  Yale.    His  Chair 

^/m  Comparative  Philology  and  Sanskrit. 

^H   He  has  been  a  leading  contributor  of  philological  articles  to 
^^rominent  literary  journals.     He  is  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  French  Institute  and  has  received  the  Order  of  Merit  from 
he  Prussian  government.     He  belongs  to  many  learned  societies 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.     His  books  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  but  prominent  among  them  are  Oriental  and  Lin- 
guistic Studies y  Life  and,  Groioth  of  Language,  Essentials  of  English 
Grammar,  Compendious  German   Grammar,    German   Reader  in 

Krose  and  Verse,  and  Practical  French  Grammar.     He  aided  in 
vising  Webster's  International  Dictionary,    and  was  chief  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Century  Dictionary.'^ 

John  Jacob  Anderson,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1821,  hasaccom- 
lished    a  work    worthy   of  special   notice   in   a  text-book    on 

merican  authors.  He  has  prepared  a  most  charming  series  of 
istories.     One   could    guess  that  Dr.   Anderson    had    been    a 

acher  so  well  does  he  understand  how  to  present  the  subject 
iscussed  to  the  pupils.  His  books  have  been  prepared  with  the 
reatest  care  and  are  accurate  in  almost  every  detail.  His  edu- 
cation was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City. 

e  had  intended  taking  a  collegiate  course,  and  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  but  having  been  offered  a  position  as  teacher  he 
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accepted  it,  and  determined  to  make  teaching  his  profes.sion. 
His  career  as  a  teacher  covers  a  space  of  more  than  twenty-five 
years — twenty  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  large 
public  schools  of  New  York  City.      His  works  are: 

Introductory  Hmtorif  of  the  United  J^tates,  Common  School  HUfori/  of 
the  United  States,  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States,  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  United  States,  A  Manual  of  General  Hist<n'y,  A 
S(3hool  History  of  England,  A  School  History  of  F)'<(}tce,  Tlie  Historical 
Header,  and  The  United  States  Reader. 

Rasmus  B.iorn  Anderson,  Albion,  Wis.,  1846,  is  of  Nor- 
wegian parentage,  and  was  educated  in  a  Norwegian  Lutheran 
college  in  Iowa.  In  1884  he  was  made  Professor  of  Scandina- 
vian Languages  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Denmark.  His  works  throw 
valuable  light  upon  the  discovery  of  America  by  Norsemen,  and 
are  highly  prized  additions  to  literature.  Chief  among  them  may 
be  mentioned: 

America  Not  Discovered  I >y  Columbus,  Niu^se  Mythology ;  or  The  Beli- 
gion  of  Our  Forefathers,  Viking  lales  of  the  North  (translated  from 
Icelandic),  and  The  Scandinavian  Languages;  Their  Historical,  Lin- 
guistic, Literary,  and  Scientific  Value. 


PLUS   QUESTIONS. 

1,  Who  said,  *^  The  snn  of  Ainericati  Utbeitif  Juis  set ;  now 

we  must  light  the  lamps  of  htdastrg  and  economy'^  \* 

2.  Who  IV  rote  a  hook  one  hand  red  and  forty  years  before 

Colamhns  set  sail  for  America,   claiming  that  one 
might  ^' a'ith  a  vessel  sail   around   the   world  both 
above  and  ttnder  it  "  '/ 
,'i.     Whfit  American  a^as  called  by  Lord  Byron  the  *''Cin- 
cinnafas  of  the   II  est''? 

4.  Who  presented  orer  two  hundred  petitions  to  Congress 

in  one  day? 
,>.     Which  was  the  ^'Year  of  Confusion^'  ?     Why  so  called  ? 
6*.      What  became  of  the  flag  given  by  the  ladies  of  Beth- 

lehem,  Petin.,  to  Count  Pulaski  ? 
7.     Who  were  the  ^*four  accidental  Presidents''  ? 

5,  Who  thought  '^'  a  national  debt,  if  not  e.rcessive,  would 

be  a  national  blessing  '"  ? 
ft.     Who  said,  ^^ Public  office  is  a  public  trusf? 
lO,     Who  said,  *'•  Honor  lies  in  honest  toil''? 


mi8Cei;lanp:ou8  writers. 

JatMKS  Wood  Davidson,  was  born  in  the  Newberry  District 
of  South  Carolina,  in   1829.     He  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  "his 
grandfather,  Alexander  Davidson,  having  left  Scotland  immedi- 
atelij  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  1746,  when  Charles  Edward's 
^^ause  went  under.'' 
^B  He  was  graduated  with  distinction  from  the  Columbia  College, 
^^B.  C,  in   1849,  taking  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  afterwards,  in 
^^^855,  that  of  A.M.     After  graduation  he  taught,  and  was  atone 
Itime  Professor  of  Greek  in  Mt.  Zion  College  at  Winnsboro,  S.  C. 
I^kle  moved  to  Columbia  and  taught  Greek  and  Latin  as  joint 
Principal  in  the  High  School  in  that  city.     He  then  enlisted  as 
private  in  Hampton's  mounted  company,  but  later  joined  the  in- 
fantry under  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Virginia  and  continued  under  Lee 
Iintil  his  surrender. 
Mr.  Davidson  says  he  *'has  never  surrendered,"  and  it  is  very 
ertain  he  has  never  been  reconstructed.     When  Sherman  burnt 
Columbia  he  destroyed  every  article  of  property  owned  by  Mr. 
Dav^idson,  including  a  very  valuable  library,  and  manuscripts  of 
ten  years'  literary  work.     No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  what  this 
loss  was  to  him. 

After  the  war  he  entered  the  field  of  journalism,  and  as  he 
expresses   it,   '^did   more   arduous   service    pen-fighting    carpet- 

I ►aggers  than  he  ever  did  sword-fighting  Yankees." 
This  was  a  necessity  in  South  Carolina  just  after  the  war,  for 
bat  State  particularly  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  "carpet-bag- 
jers  and  *' scalawags."  Mr.  Davidson,  with  a  patriotism  born 
n  all  Carolinians,  fought  with  a  will,  and  was  enabled  to  do 
most  excellent  work  in  combating  the  threatened  evils. 

In  1871  he  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then   to  New 
ork  City,  where  he  spent  eleven  years  as  literary  editor  of  the 
ew  York  "Evening  Post,"  and  engaged   in  other  journalistic 
[1  literary  work. 
He  is  truly  an  indefatigable  worker,  as  is  shown  in  the  amount 
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of  research,  published  and  unpublished,  that  he  has  made  since 
his  library  and  manuscripts  were  burned. 

His  first  book,  The  Living  Writers  of  the  South,  appeared  in 
1869,  and  his  History  of  South  Carolina  the  same  year.  This 
is  used  very  generally  as  a  text-book  in  his  native  State.  The 
Correspondent  appeared  in  1886.  Ihe  Poetry  of  the  Future  in 
1888.  This  little  book  takes  radical  ground  on  prosody,  and 
Avas  received  very  favorably  by  the  Boston  press.  The  Apple- 
tons  asked  Mr.  Davidson  to  write  The  Florida  of  T'o-Day  to 
replace  an  older  book. 

He  is  now  at  work  on  a  Dictionary  of  Southern  Authors. 
Over  three  thousand  four  hundred  names  have  already  been 
found,  each  of  whom  has  written  at  least  one  book,  some  more 
than  fifty.  He  is  not  able  to  publish  this  voluminous  volume, 
but  hopes  to  do  so  soon.  It  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  literature,  and  especially  Southern  literature. 

While  teaching  Homer  he  conceived  a  fiction  of  life  in  Ho- 
meric times,  entitled  Helen  of  Troy,  but  has  never  had  time  to 
finish  this.  He  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary,'^ under  the  direction  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Jefferson  Davis,  Christian  County,  Ky.,  1808,  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point,  and  then  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1831-32.  He 
was  United  States  Representative  from  Mississippi  in  1845,  and 
United  States  Senator  in  1847-51.  Under  Pierce  he  served  as 
Secretary  of  War.  In  1861  he  was  in  the  Senate,  but  when 
Mississippi  seceded  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  withdraw. 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  seceding  States  for  six  years, 
but  in  1865  when  the  Southern  army  surrendered  he  was 
captured  with  his  wife  and  child,  near  Irwinville,  Ga.,  and  con- 
fined as  a  prisoner  of  State  in  Fortress  Monroe.  An  old  body 
servant  gives  the  following  account  of  this  capture: 

"Yes,  I  was  with  old  marster  when  they  overtook  him.  I 
was  close  by  him  all  the  way  from  Richmond  to  Irwinville. 
We  struck  camp  at  Abbeville.     I  never  will  forget  that  night. 
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I  laid  awake  a  long  time,  and  every  time  a  horse  would  stamp 
I  would  think  it  was  the  blue  coat  cavalry.     All  of  us  was  so 
tired  out  that  it  wasn't  long  before  we  were  all  asleep,  as  sound 
and  hearty  as  if  there  hadn't  been  no   war.     Suddenly  a  rattle- 
rattle-rattle,  like  reeds  popping  in  a  canebrake  roused   me  up, 
and  before  I  could  get  my  eyes  good  open  I  heard  a  yell  and' 
e    tramping    of  what   appeared    to    me  a  regular  regiment  of 
orses,  and  right  straight  I  knowed  that  all  was  gone  up  the- 
out.     Them  Yankee  soldiers  came  tearing  right  into  the  camp, 
and  in  a   mighty   little   while   it  was  all  over.     Old  Mars  Jeff, 
was  as  solid  as  a  cannon  ball  and  I  never   saw  a   man  do   as 
gentlemanly  as  he  did.     My  Lord!   I   was  scared  to  death,  but 
he  was  as  straight  as  any  sapling   round  there,  and  he  looked 
ike  he  was  giving   orders  instead   of   carrying  out   somebody 
Ise's  instructions.     I  looked  after  Missis  Davis  and  little  Win- 
ie,  and  I  tell  you  I  kept  close  to  that  child  the  balance  of  the 
me.     Of  course  the  Yankees  was  mighty  glorified  when  they 
found   out  who  it  was  they   had,  but  they  were   a  great  sight 
better  behaved  than  we  expected  them  to  be,  and  they  didn't  do 
anything    to    hurt    the    feelings    of  the  women  and  children  all 
nduring  that  long  trip  to  Macon. 
As  for  the  old  boss,  nobody  could  tell  anything  of  his  suffer- 
ings except  one  who  had  stayed  around  him  a  long  time  like  I 
had.     He  kept  the  same  gleam   in  his  eye,  and  the  same  bold 
look  in  his  face,  although,  to  me  he  looked  twenty  years  older, 
and  he  walked  just  as  straight  as  if  he  was  walking  the  streets 
f  Richmond  with  Lee  and  Jackson,  driving  the  Yankees  across 
e  Potomac  at  every  crossing.     I've  seen  lots  of  big  generals 
and  brave  men  in  my  time,  but  that  man  was  the  bravest  look- 

^'ng  man  I  ever  saw.  I  was  scared  they  would  hang  him,  for 
rou  know  them  were  troublesome  times,  but  if  ever  he  flinched 
[obody  ever  saw  it.  He  just  seemed  to  look  older.  It  wasn't 
or  himself  that  he  cared,  but  for  the  people  that  had  looked  up 
^o  him,  and  the  cause  that  he  loved. 
^B  Folks  may  say  what  they  please,  but  Jefferson  Davis  was  a 
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brave   man.     He   might   have   been  .^trong-headed,  but   he  was 

all  right  in  his  inside." 

In  1866  he  was  indicted  for  high   treason,  bnt   was  adniitted 

to  bail  a  year  later,  his  first   bondsman   being  Horace   Greeley. 

He  was  never   brought   to  trial,  being  included  in  the   general 

amnesty  of  1868. 
.  .,  A   lady    bequeathed    to    him    her   estate  at   Beauvoir,  Miss., 

— -"^here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     During  his  last  years 

he  devoted  himself  to   writing    The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  which  makes  clear  many  points  not  fully 

understood  before.     It  makes  the  book,  aside  from  its  literary 

merits,  of  great  value. 

He  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  1889,  and  was  buried  there,  as 

his  wife  desired,  but  two  years  afterwards  his  body  was  removed 

to  Richmond,  Va.,   the  fitting  burial  place  of  the  chieftain  of 

the  Confederacy,  and  the  highest  respect  and  honors  were  shown 

as  the  body  passed  through  the  Southern  States  on  the  way  to  its 

final  resting  place. 

Mrs.  Yarina  Howei.l  Davis,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  his  widow, 
wrote  a  memoir  of  him.  She  was  well  qualified  to  do  this  work. 
By  loving  ministrations  and  intellectual  companionship  she  was 
her  husband's  confidante  through  the  memorable  years  of  his  life, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  enable  him  to  achieve  the  career  which 
has  made  him  so  prominent.  The  war  record  given  is  historical. 
She  has  two  children — a  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Addison  Hays, 
who  lives  with  her  family  in  Mississippi,  and  Annie  Varina. 
This  last  daughter,  affectionately  called  ^'Winnie,"  and  intro- 
duced by  General  Gordon,  of  Atlanta,  as  the  "Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy,"  by  which  name  she  is  now  known,  was  born  in 
1864,  at  Richmond,  Ya.  She  has  literary  talent  of  very  high 
order,  and  has  contributed  to  a  number  of  periodicals.  No 
woman  of  the  South  is  so  endeared  to  its  people.  She  possesses 
intelligence,  culture  and  refinement,  and  is  gifted  with  a  charm- 
ing personality.     She  makes  friends  wherever  she  goes. 
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Lafcadio  Hp:arn,  Leucadia,  Santa  Maura,  Ionian  Islands, 
1850,  received  his  education  in  England  and  France,  but  when 
is  father  died  he  came  to  America,  settled  in  Cincinnati,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  which  he  determined  should  be  his 
life-work.  His  father  was  an  Englishman  but  his  mother  was  a 
Oreek.  She  was  a  beautiful  Ionian  whom  Mr.  Hearn  married 
while  stationed  as  surgeon  on  one  of  the  Ionian  Isles. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  after  w^orking  for  some  time  as  a  reporter 
under  Fred  D.  Mussey  of  the  "Commercial  Gazette '^  determined 
o  go  South,  so  he  moved  to  New  Orleans  and  became  identified 
with  the  literature  of  that  State.  He  worked  on  the  New 
Orleans  "Democrat"  before  and  since  it  was  united  with  the 
'Times.'^  This  training  prepared  him  for  the  magazine  and 
book  work  which  makes  his  name  so  familiar  in  literature. 

He  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes  while  playing  ball.  This 
ecessarily  restricts  the  amount  of  his  work,  but  in  no  wise 
affects  the  quality.  In  1889,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his 
friends,  he  went  to  elapan  to  make  that  his  future  home.  He 
became  a  professor  in  a  college  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Empire 
and  has  identified  himself  with  the  people  by  marrying  a  Japanese 

"one  of  those  graceful,  high-bred,  soft-voiced,  gentle,   kind 

<]|uiet,   unselfish  women  of  Japan,"  as  Edwin  Arnold  describes 

them.     His  works  are  : 

Oombo  TMbes^  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Literature^  Some  Chinese 
\Gods,  Chita — a  Memory  of  Lost  Island,  Two  Yea7\s  in  the  French   West 
Indies,  Yowna,  One  of  Cleopatra^ s  Nights  {tvskna.). 

Charles  Francis  Richardson,  Hallo  well,  Me.,  1851,  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College.  Immediately  after  graduation 
le  became  editorially  connected  with  the  New  Y®rk  "  Independ- 
t,"  and  six  years  after  the  editor  of  "The  Sunday  School 
imes."  He  worked  for  two  years  on  that  paper  when  he  was 
Hade  editor  of  "Good  Literature."  This  is  now  the  "Critic" 
>f  New  York  edited  by  the  Gilders.  In  1882  Mr.  Richardson 
^as  made  Professor  of  English  I^anguage  and  Literature  at 
[Dartmouth. 
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He  has  taken  the  time  to  prepare  some  very  valuable  books.. 
A  Primer  of  Americari  Literature,  The  College  Book  edited  with 
Henry  A.  Clark,  1  he  Cross,  which  contains  thirty-three  religious 
poems,  The  Choice  of  Books.  This  has  been  translated  into  Rus- 
sian and  fifty  thousand  copies  or  more  have  been  sold  in  this 
country,  but  Mr.  Richardson's  greatest  work  is  his  American 
Literature,  1607-1885,  in  two  volumes.  Onlv  those  who  have 
prepared  a  similar  work  can  estimate  the  labor  expended  in  col- 
lecting such  valuable  information.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
editors  of  ^'The  International  Cyclopedia,"  issued  in  1885  in 
fifteen  volumes. 

Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Terhune),  Amelia 
County,  Va.,  1830.  Mary  Hawes's  father  was  a  Massachusetts 
man,  and  her  mother  a  Virginia  woman.  Thus  the  blood  of 
both  sections  flows  in  her  veins,  which  accounts  so  readily  for 
the  daughter's  freedom  from  sectional  prejudices.  Her  father,., 
Samuel  Hawes,  was  a  merchant  of  Richmond,  Va.  There  he 
was   married,  and  not   far  from  that  city  was  his  daughter  born. 

One  can  readily  trace  the  influences  which  led  to  Mary  Hawes's 
becoming  a  writer.  At  ten  years  of  age  she  was  found  reading 
aloud  to  her  mother  ^^Rollins's  Ancient  History,"  '^Pollok's; 
Course  of  Time,"  ^'  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  Plutarch's  Lives," 
while  a  year  or  mose  later  she  was  known  to  have  committed  to 
memory  whole  pages  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  "Cowper'sTask,"  and 
"Thomson's  Seasons."  Her  light  reading  was  "Godey's  Lady's 
Book"  and  "Graham's  Magazine."  Thus  it  was  that  at  an  early 
age  her  taste  for  good  reading  was  cultivated  by  a  wise  and 
devoted  mother. 

She  was  scarcely  fourteen  when  she  began  sending  contribu- 
tions to  a  weekly  paper,  and  was  just  sixteen  when  Marrying- 
Ihrough  Prudential  if o^iye.9  appeared  in  "Godey's  Lady's  Book." 
Her  first  novel  was  Alo7ie  and  her  second  The  Hidden  Path. 

In  1856  the  young  authoress  became  acquainted  with  Edward 
Payson  Terhune,  a  young  minister  licensed  by  the  Presbytery. 
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He  had  accepted  a  call  at  Charlotte  Court  House,  where  he  met 
Mary  Virginia  Hawes,  and  there  it  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
she  became  his  bride. 

.  Euhy\s  Husband  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  dedication  reads, 
p.To  him  who  for  many  years  has  been  to  me  adviser,  co-worker 
and  best  earthly  friend.'^  She  has  written  more  than  seventeen 
novels,  all  pure  and  elevating  books. 

Her  influence  upon  the  home  will  endure  for  more  than  this 
generation.  She  said:  ^^ If  the  lowly  places  of  life  are  brighter, 
daily  burdens  that  must  be  borne  lighter,  because  I  have  lived 
and  worked,  I  am  satisfied.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  elevate 
household  drudgery  into  a  mission ;  to  make  home  the  center  of 
thought  and  duty,  and  yet  help  the  toilers  in  other  homes. '^ 
What  a  force  such  a  woman  will  be  in  determining  the   beliefs 

Ind  ideals  of  the  woman  of  the  future! 
1  She  is  now  travelling  in  Palestine,  and   we  may  expect  much 
[)   adorn    literature   from    her   observations   there.     Her  other 
works  are : 

Alone,  Miriam,  Judith,  Common  Sense  in  the  Household,  UveJs  Daugh- 
ters, Lolterlngs  in  Pleasant  Paths,  Husks,  Husband  and  Homes,  Sunny- 
ttank  and  Christmas  Holly,  The  Story  of  Mary  Washington,  Phemie^s 
Temptation,  At  Last,  The  Empty  Heart,  Jessamine. 

FRANCES  E.  WiLLARD  was  born  at  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  1839. 
I  \^hen  she  was  two  years  old  her  parents  moved  to  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
There  the  girl  for  twelve  years  lived  a  life  of  perfect  freedom 
upon  a  Western  farm,  spending  most  of  her  time  in  the  open  air, 
■■nd  having  as  companions  an  only  brother  Oliver  and  her  "  much- 
y  loved  sister  Mary.''  This  life  secured  for  her  a  healthy  body  be- 
fa^ore  the  mental  training  actually  began.  Her  mother  and  father 
llNrere  her  first  teachers,  and  for  two  years  the  two  girls  had  a 
governess,  and  after  that  they  entered  a  neighborhood  school. 
At  fourteen  Frances  and  her  sister  started  a  newspaper  filled 
th  poems,  essays,  and  stories.  The  news  was  meagre,  but 
*  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  public,"  which  public  was  their  father 
d  mother.     Frances  was  only  sixteen  when  she  received  the 
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prize  for  an  essay  ou  ^'Country  Homes."  This  greatly  delighted 
her  father  who  was  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  therefore  much  interested 
in  this  subject. 

On  her  seventeenth  birthday  she  tells  how  she  suffered 
martyrdom  by  having  her  hair  done  up  ^'in  woman  fashion, 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew  in  the  back,"  and  how  her  feet  became 
entangled  in  the  skirt  of  her  new  gown,  and  how  distressed  sin- 
was  because  she  never  again  would  be  able  to  jump  a  fence,  nor 
climb  to  her  "Eagle's  Xest  in  the  big  burr-oak." 

A  year  later  she  was  sent  to  Milwaukee  College  founded  by 
Catherine  Beecher.  The  parents  saw  the  necessity  of  niovingto 
a  place  affording  educational  advantages  for  the  children,  so  left 
the  farm  to  settle  in  Evanston,  the  seat  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. There  tlie  girls  entered  the  Woman's  College  from 
which  they  both  were  graduated  with  honor. 

Frances  had  no  need  to  teach,  but  her  independent  nature 
■could  not  be  restrained.  She  could  not  see  why  she  should  sit 
cpiietly  at  home  and  wait  for  marriage,  so  she  opened  a  school 
near  Chicago,  and  later  on  was  offered  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Science  at  her  Alma  Mater. 

After  her  father's  death  she  spent  two  years  travelling  with  a 
friend.  Miss  Kate  Jackson,  and  while  in  Europe  she  wrote  arti- 
cles for  the  "Independent,"  the  "Christian  Union,"  and  for 
other  New  York,  and  Chicago  papers.  In  Paris  she  attended  the 
lectures  of  Guizot,  and  other  famous  men,  and  studied  in  Berlin 
and  in  Rome.  Upon  her  return  she  was  elected  Dean  of  her 
Alma  Mater.  She  has  been  very  successful  as  a  teacher,  her  in- 
fluence over  her  pupils  being  something  remarkable.  She  was 
one  of  the  five  women  chosen  by  the  Electoral  Conferences  as 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  She  was  refused  admission,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  the  constitutional  law  of  the  church  forbade  the  admittance 
of  women. 

Frances  Willard's  voice  has  ever  been  raised  in  the  temper- 
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ance  cause,  and  has  been  there  a  power  for  good.     At  a  con- 
vention held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in   1874,  when  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized,  she  was 
made  the  Corresponding  Secretary.     She  travelled  all  over  this 
country,  organizing  unions,  writing  letters  and  pamphlets,  and 
planning  future  work.     When  her  brother,  who  was  editor  of 
I^Bfche  ^^ Chicago  Post,''  died  in  1878,  she  assumed  the  editorship. 
'^^n   1879  she  was  chosen   President  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.     In  1888  she  was  made  President  of  the 
|Hp\^oman's   National   Council  of  the  United  States.     She  main- 
tains there  is  no  position  that  woman  cannot  and   should   not 
hold.      She   says   God    has   endowed    her    with    ability    and    it 
should  not  be  man's  prerogative  to  exclude  her  from  her  rights. 
IHpven  those  of  her  sex  who  cannot  agree  with  her,  nor  even  sympa- 
thize with  her  in  what  is  known  as  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Move- 
ment, admire  her  gifts  and  capabilities,  and  acknowledge  the  good 
that  she  has  accomplished. 

In  speaking  on  the  temperance  question  she  says,  "To  endure 
is  the  first  verb  that  woman  learns  to  conjugate  in  the  grammar 
of  life;  to  do  comes  later  on."     She  urges  women  to  escape  the 
enduring  and  to  be  up  and  doing.     She  makes  an  excellent  pub- 
lic speaker.     She  is  never  bold  upon  the  platform,  and  is  always 
easy  and  graceful  with  a  magnetic  voice,  musical,  mellow,  yet 
strong — ^"like  the  sound  of  silvery  bells  on  the  Sabbath  day,"  as 
me  one  has  expressed  it.     She  has  great  faith   in   men,  but 
equally  great  in  women.     She  argues  that  they  should  go  forth 
hand   in   hand — "these   two  halves  of  humanity."     Some  dis- 
runtled   listener    once    said,    "Yes,   but  Miss  Willard    thinks 
oman  is  the  biggest  half,"  which  paradox  was  answered  by  an 
dmirer,  "  Well,  she  herself  is  bigger  by  more  than  a  half  than 
ny  man  I  ever  saw." 

She  w^rote  her  White  (7/'oss  ayid  Silver  Shield,  Socicd  Purity 
Work,  and  For  God  and  Native  Land  in  behalf  of  weaker  mem- 
ers  of  her  own  sex. 
Senator  Blair  in  his  "Conflict  between  Man  and  Alcohol" 
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said,  ^'  There  never  was  an  evil  which  has  passed  away  that  was 
not  destroyed  by  public  opinion.  There  is  not,  there  never  will 
be,  an  evil  which  can  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  enlightened 
condemnation  of  a  free  people  who  suffer  from  it.  The  demon 
(liquor  traffic)  has  been  tried  and  condemned  to  death  in  the 
highest  court — the  court  of  public  opinion.''  So  Miss  Willard, 
continuing  on  the  same  strain,  said,  "  What  institution  reaches 
all?  The  public  schools.''  So  she  set  to  work  and  she,  with 
other  women  working  with  her,  had  laws  enacted  requiring  that 
hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco upon  the  human  system  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  so 
as  she  said,  "While  the  enemy  brewed  beer,  the  women  brewed 
public  opinion;  while  one  distilled  whiskey,  the  other  distilled 
sentiment;  while  one  rectified  spirits,  the  other  rectified  the  spirit 
that  is  in  man."  Her  pen  has  never  been  used  more  effectively 
nor  more  powerfully  than  in  the  temperance  cause. 
Her  works  not  before  mentioned  are: 

Woman  and  Temperance,  How  to  Win;  a  Book  for  Girh,  and  Woman 
in  the  Pulpit. 

"I  have  swung  like  a  pendulum  through  my  years,  'without 
haste,  without  rest.'"  Life  has  been  for  her  a  constant  work 
day.  In  Hou^  to  Win  she  says:  ''Keep  to  your  specialty, 
whether  it  is  raising  turnips  or  tunes;  painting  screens  or  battle 
pieces;  studying  political  economy  or  domestic  recipes.  *  ^ 
Have  in  place  of  aimless  reverie  a  resolute  aim.  The  first  one 
in  the  idle  stream  of  my  life  was  the  purpose,  lodged  there  by 
my  life's  best  friend,  my  mother,  to  have  an  education. 

If  my  dear  mother  did  me  one  crowning  kindness  it  was  in 
making  me  believe  that  next  to  being  an  angel  the  greatest  be- 
stowment  of  God  was  to  make  me  a  woman. 

If  I  were  asked  the  mission  of  the  ideal  woman,  I  would  say 
it  is  to  make  the  world  homelike.  Woman  came  into  the  college 
and  elevated  it,  into  literature  and  hallowed  it,  and  into  the 
business  world  and  ennobled  it.  She  will  come  into  govern- 
ment and  purify  it,  for  woman  will  make  homelike  every  place 
she  enters,  and  she  will  enter  every  place  on  this  round  earth.'" 
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Sarah  Knowles  Bolton,  FarmiDgton,  Conn.,  1841,  was 
educated  at  Hartford  Seminary,  which  was  founded  by  Miss 
Catherine  Beecher,  the  learned  daughter  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher. 
She  it  was  who  was  engaged  to  Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, who  was  lost  at  sea.  His  betrothed  with  a  resolute  will 
IH^  determined  that  since  life  could  not  be  along  the  pleasant  paths 
that  she  had  hoped,  she  must  make  the  best  of  the  future,  so 

■  decided  to  do  all  the  work  that  she  could  for  girls.  She  thought 
women  should  have  equal  rights  of  education  with  men  and 
«o  set  to  work  and  secured  the  means  to  have  the  Hartford 
Female  Seminary  erected.      It  was  at  this  school  that  the  greater 

I  part  of  Mrs.  Bolton\s  school  days  was  spent  and  from  this 
.school  she  graduated. 
Her  poems  were  published  shortly  after.  In  1866  she  mar- 
ried Charles  E.  Bolton,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  temper- 
ance crusade,  using  pen  and  voice  in  that  cause.  At  one  time 
she  edited  the  Boston  "Congregationalist.''  She  spent  some- 
i  time  travelling  in  Europe,  and  had  the  honor  of  meeting  many 
of  the  distinguished  literary  men  and  women  of  the  day. 
When  she  returned  from  Europe  she  wrote  Social  Studies  in 
England  and  dedicated  the  book  to  her  husband,  whose  aid  she 
said  had  been  so  invaluable  to  her,  and  from  whom  she  had  re- 
ceived so  much  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Her  Poems  from 
Heart  and  Nature  were  written  with  her  son,  Charles  Knowles 
Bolton,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1867.  He  is  now  assistant  librarian 
at  Harvard. 

Mrs.  Bolton  has  a  bright  and  cheerful  nature.  She  says  we 
usually  find  in  other  hearts  what  we  cultivate  in  our  own. 
■^^Let  us  then  grow  palms  and  not  lichens."     Her  works  are : 

Hoic  Success  is  Won^  Sketches  of  Peter  CoopeVy  Bishop  Vincent  atid 
Johyi  Wannamaker,  American  Statesmen^  Poor  Boys  Who  Became 
Famous^  Girls  Who  Became  Famous^  Stories  from  Life,  Famous  Amer- 
ican Authors,  Famous  Men  of  Science,  Some  Successful  Woynen,  English 
Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  European  Artists,  English  States- 
onen.  Types  of  Womanhood,  and  Poems. 
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Robert  Greplx  Ingersoll  is  better  known  to  the  world  by 
his  attacks  upon  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Bible  than  he  is 
for  any  special  literary  attainments,  although  he  is  an  author  and 
aside  from  his  many  speeches  and  lectures  has  published  The 
Gods,  Ghosts,  Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  Lectures  Complete,  and 
Prose  Poems  and  Selections. 

He  is  the  sou  of  a  Congregational  minister,  and  was  born  in 
Dresden,  X.  Y.,  in  1833.  His  father  was  a  man  of  such  broad 
views  on  the  subject  of  religion  that  a  dissension  was  caused  be- 
tween his  parish  and  himself.  The  son's  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  where  the  family  moved  in  1843.  He 
practised  law  in  Shawneetown,  111.,  with  his  brother  Eben,  who- 
was  a  member  of  Congress.  During  the  *^War  between  the 
States''  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the   Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry. 

His  attacks  upon  the  Bible  had  such  a  damaging  effect  upon 
the  young  people  of  the  day — upon  those  whose  faith  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  these  attacks,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  them — that  the  ministers  of 
the  Gosppl  throughout  the  land  felt  that  it  behooved  them  to  speak 
for  Christianity  by  answering  these  attacks  from  the  pulpit. 
An  anecdote,  which  has  great  force,  is  told  of  a  certain  eccentric 
divine  from  the  South  who,  visiting  New  York  at  this  time,  was- 
invited  by  Dr.  Armitage  to  fill  his  pulpit.  He  began  his  ser- 
mon by  relating  a  dream.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  he  had 
wandered  out  to  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  seeing  there  an 
immense  mountain  of  stone  whose  top  reached  nearly  to  the 
heavens  above,  was  wondering  and  admiring  it  as  a  marvelous- 
work  of  God,  when  he  was  attracted  by  a  little  man  with  a  pick- 
axe, digging  away  for  dear  life.  ''Little  man,"  I  said,  ''what  are 
you  after?"  Pausing  a  moment  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow,  he  answered,  "I  am  trying  to  turn  over  this  mountain 
of  stone."  "Poor,  foolish  one;"  I  dreamed,  '-'he  is  surely 
demented!"  He  walked  on  and  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  where  he  saw  another  little  man  with  his  back  to  the- 
solid    wall    of   stone    pushing   with    might    and   main,    almost 
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exhausted  from  the  severe  bodily  strain  exerted  by  muscles  and 
nerves.  ^^My  friend,  my  friend!'^  said  the  dreamer,  "what  in 
the  world  is  the  matter?'^  "Why/'  he  answered,  "there  is  a 
man  on  the  other  side  of  this  mountain  trying  to  turn  it  over, 
and  I  am  keeping  him  from  doing  it.''  "  Well,"  thought  the 
dreamer,  "the  man  with  the  pick-axe  had  little  enough  sense,  but 
truly  here  is  one  with  less ! " 

Brethren,  the  mountain  is  God's  Word,  the  man  with  the  pick- 

xe  is  Bob  Ingersoll,  the  man  with   his  back  to  the  mountain  is 

your  pastor  here,  or  is  any  one  of  these  pastors  in  New  York,  or 

elsewhere,  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  meet  the  weak  attacks  of 

one  who  is  so  powerless  to  harm. 

God's  Word  will  and  must  stand  forever,  firm  as  a  rock,  im- 
movable as  stone.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  put  your  back 
igainst  the  rock.  You  exhaust  your  strength  in  vain.  If 
Christians  would  live  right — live  as  Christ  has  taught  them  to 
ive  there  would  be  no  need  of  arguments  to  meet  the  attacks 
of  iniidels  and  agnostics. 

Ingersoll's  sophistry  was  startlingly  displayed  on  one  occasion 
to  his  own  confusion.  A  friend  said,  "Mr.  Ingersoll,  I  have 
itnessed  a  most  heartless  proceeding.  What  would  you  think 
of  a  man  who  knocked  first  one  and  then  the  other  crutch  from 
under  a  poor,  struggling,  inoifensive  cripple?  The  man  is  now 
lying  helpless  in  the  ditch." 

I  "Think!"  said  Mr.  Ingersoll,  on  his  feet  in  a  moment. 
*^  Where  is  the  villain,  that  I  may  find  him  and  punish  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  life!  Come!" 
j  " Mr.  Ingersoll,"  said  the  friend,  sadly,  "I  am  the  cripple! 
^ly  faith  was  my  only  support." 
i  Mr.  Beecher,  on  one  occasion,  complimented  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and 
pome  one  asked  how  he  could  find  any  good  in  "the  champion 
(blasphemer  of  America."  His  reply  was,  "Christianity  draws 
^  men  together;  that  which  separates  men  on  any  other  ground 
^than  that  of    immorality   is  anti-Christ;  Ingersoll   is  a   man  of 
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esteemed  by  all  who  kuow  him  persoually.  He  is  au  uubeliever 
in  Church  and  Bible,  largely  through  ignorance.  A  rigid,  des- 
potic father  threw  him  off  with  fatal  rebound  in  theology. 

My  rule  in  life  has  been  to  work  with  any  man  of  good 
morals — any  man  whose  face  is  as  if  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem!  '^ 

Josh  Billings  on  Infidelity  said,  "A  man  may  learn  infidelity 
from  books,  and  from  hiz  assochiates,  but  he  kant  learn  it  from 
hiz  mother  nor  the  works  ov  God  that  surround  him.  Unbe- 
liev^ers  are  alwuss  so  reddy  and  anxious  to  prove  their  unbelief, 
that  i  hav  thought  they  mite  be  just  a  leetle  doubtful  about  it 
themselfs.^' 

Colonel  IngersolPs  family  seems  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  He 
teaches  a  high  morality.  Alas!  morality  cannot  save.  All  the 
members  of  the  family  are  musical.  His  children  were  never  sent 
to  school,  their  parents  preferring  that  they  should  be  instructed  at 
home.  The  daughters  are  excellent  French  and  German  students, 
and  are  taught  to  be  thoroughly  practical,  planning  and  making 
even  their  own  dresses.  They  are  very  active  in  charitable 
works. 

Ingersoll  once  accomplished  good  indirectly  by  his  agnosti- 
cism, for  it  is  said  that  the  writing  of  "Ben-Hur"  arose  from  a 
conversation  with  him.  He  asked  Wallace,  *'Is  there  a  future 
life?  Is  there  a  God?  Is  Christ  the  Son  of  God?"  Wallace 
says  he  could  not  then  reply  satisfactorily,  so  he  determined  to 
study  the  Bible  to  answer  him,  and  *'Bpn-Hur"  was  his  answer. 

Laura  C.  Holloway  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenu.,  1848. 
She  is  called  the  "Brooklyn  authoress."  Her  maiden  name 
was  Carter,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  she  was  married  to 
Junius  B.  Holloway,  of  Kentucky,  a  friend  of  Henry  Clay's 
familv.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Lanjyford,  but  is  known  in  literature 
by  her  first  husband's  name.  Mrs.  Holloway's  father  was  at 
one  time  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  a  very  prominent  man  in 
the  State.  At  the  age  of  eleven  his  precocious  daughter  began 
to  contribute  to  Southern  periodicals,  and  was  only  twenty-two 
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when  she  wrote  her  most  noted  book,  The  Ladies  of  the  White 
House,  of  which  one  hundred  and   forty  thousand  copies  were 

oon  sold  in  this  country,  and  twenty-five  thousand  in  England 
and  other  European  countries.  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  White  House  during  Buchanan's  administration, 
I^Kwas  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Holloway,  and  it  was  at  her 
suggestion  that  this  hook  was  written.  During  the  three  years 
that  she  was  writing  it,  she  was  a  guest  at  the  White  House,  and 
Dr.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  historian    of  the  Presidents,  paid 

he  work  a  high  compliment  when  he  said  that  the  book  'Svould 
be  forever  associated   with   the   history   of  the   republic."     Her 

■lecture,  The  Perils  of  the  Hour,  or  Woman's  Place  in  America, 
was  pronounced  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  the  most  eloquent 
lecture  ever  delivered  to  the  women  of  America.  Mrs.  Hollo- 
way  edited  Miss  Cleveland's  ^^ Poems  of  George  Eliot."  Mrs. 
Cleveland  frequently  presents  The  Ladies  of  the  White  House 
l^ftto  girl  friends  as  a  wedding  gift. 
I^B      Her  other  works  are : 

■^"      Adelaide  Neifson,  the  Beautiful  Actress,  ChaHotte  Bronte,  or  Flowers 
from  a  Yorkshire  Moor,  Representative  American  Fortunes,  and  the  Men 
who  Made  Them,  Howard,  the   Christian  Soldier,   Chinese  Gordon,   the 
Uncrowned  King,  3fothen<  of  Great  Men  and   Women,   The  BuddhlsVs 
Diet  Book,  The  Saviour  in  yersr,  and  The  Woman's  Story. 

John  Martin  Crawford,  Herrick,  Penn.,  1847,  is  of  Scotch 
mcestry.     He   was    graduated   at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  a 
[Presbyterian  college  of  high  rank.     He  taught  school  one  term 
in  the  public  schools  of  Dimock,  Penn.,  then  he  was  elected  Prin- 
sipal  of  the   Normal  School  at  the   same  place,   and   later   was 
[Professor  of  Higher    Mathematics  and  Latin  in  the  Chickering 
'lassical   and    Scientific   Institute,  Cincinnati,  O.      During  his 
leisure  time  he  studied  medicine,  and  when  thoroughly  prepared 
IS  a  physician,  resigned   his    professorship.     His  classical  edu- 
cation enabled  him  to  perform   literary  work  that  would  seem 
incredible  in  the  midst  of  other  labors. 

While  a  student  at   Lafayette  College  he  heard  Dr.  Thomas 
*orter  say  something  about  the  epic  poem  '^Kalevala"  and  he 
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was  seized  with  a  desire  to  l^now  more  of  it.  He  comiiieuced 
at  once  to  study  the  Finnish  language,  and  soon  was  enabled  to 
translate  many  portions  of  the  poem.  Longfellow  with  his 
keen  artist  ear  had  caught  the  beautiful  metre  and  imitated  it  in 
his  "Hiawatha/'  but  Dr.  Crawford  was  the  first  to  give  an 
English  translation  to  the  poem.  This  translation  of  "Kalevala" 
marks  an  epoch  in  literature.  It  is  the  record  of  the  great 
heroes  of  Finland.  Throughout  the  poem  lessons  of  morality 
are  inculcated.  The  Finns  possess  just  as  beautiful  and  complete 
a  mythology  as  any  that  the  ancient  Greeks  had.  The  struggles- 
bet  ween  the  Finns  and  Laplanders  are  very  similar  to  the  ones- 
between  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Wainamoinen  is  the  hero  of  the- 
poem  and  gives  short  sermons  to  his  people: 

' '  Wainamoinen  calls  his  people, 
On  the  plains  of  Kalevala, 
Speaks  these  words  of  antnent  wisdom, 
To  the  younji  men,  to  the  maidens. 
To  the  risint;  generation  : 
'  Every  child  of  Northland,  listen  : 
If  thou  wishest  joy  eternal, 
Never  disobey  your  parents, 
Never  evil  treat  the  guiltless, 
Never  wrong  the  feeble-minded, 
Never  harm  thy  weakest  fellow. 
Never  stain  thy  lips  with  falsehood, 
Never  cheat  thy  trusting  neighbor, 
Never  injure  thy  companion, 
Lest  thou  surely  payest  penance 
In  the  kingdom  of  Tuoni, 
In  the  prison  of  Mawala  ; 
There  the  home  of  all  the  wicked, 
There  the  couch  of  the  unworthy, 
There  the  chambers  of  the  guilty,'  "  etc. 

Dr.  Crawford  has  given   his  valuable  time  to  the  study  and' 
translation  of  this  poem,  and  he  has  done  this  without  neglect  of 
patients,  or  college  students,  or   his  own   family.     The    world 
should  show  its  appreciation   of  the   work.      During  Harrison's 
administration  he  was  Consul  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Helen  Hamilton  Gardener,  Winchester,  Va.,  1853,  is  a 
social  scientist  and  an  author.  On  her  father's  side  she  is 
descended  from  Loixl  Baltimore  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  on  her 
mother's  from  Judge  John  Davenport  of  Maryland.      Although. 
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Virginian  by  birth  and  the  daughter  of  a  slaveholder,  yet  her 
sympathies,  as  her  father's  were,  have  ever  been  with  the  North 

l^ks  opposed  to  slavery. 

'^^  She  did  not  choose  literature  as  a  profession.  She  saw  the 
difference  accorded  man  and  woman,  and  she  felt  that  her  voice 

I^Knust  be  raised  and  her  pen  used  in  the  defence  of  her  sex.  Her 
first  published  work  was  Men,  Women  and  Gods.  This  was  a 
series  of  agnostic  lectures.  It  is  sad  enough  to  see  a  man  lose 
faith  in  God  and  His  Word — it  is  pitiable  in  woman.     She  sent 

IH^o  the  ^'Popular  Science  Monthly"  a  lecture.  Sex  in  Brain,  which 
was  favorably  commented  on  by  medical  journals  in  this  country 

I  and  Europe.  In  order  to  reach  a  larger  class  of  readers  she  began 
to  incorporate  her  scientific  and  sociologic  ideas  and  theories  into 
per  stories.  She  published  A  Thoughtless  Yes  in  1890,  and  her 
first  novel.  Is  This  Your  Soil,  My  Lord  f  appeared  the  same 
year.     Her  second  novel.  Pray  You,  Sir,  Whose  Daughter  f  was 

Rublished  in  1892,  when  her  volume  of  short  stories,  Pushed  by 
Jnseen  Hands,  appeared,  and  in   1894   An   Unoffieial  Patriot, 
historical  and  sociological  story  of  our  late  war  was  published. 
Helen  Gardener,  now  Mrs.  Smart,  is  a  prominent  member  of 
l^kie  Woman's  Press  Club  of  New  York. 

Robert  Grant,  Boston,  Mass.,  1852,  is  a  novelist,  story- 
writer  and  poet.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  and  then 
studied  law  and  practised  in  Boston.  The  literary  works  by  which 
he  is  best  known  are  The  Little  Tin  God s-on- Wheels,  and  The 
'Onfessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl :  A  Story  of  Fashionable  Life, 
[is  poems  are  few  in  number,  and  the  best  known  is  the  satire^ 
7i6  Lambs:  A  Tragedy. 
His  other  works  are:  « 

An  Average  Man,  The  Knave  of  Hejtrii^,  A  Roniantie   Young  Ladg^ 
^uce  to  Face,  Jetck  Hall,  or  the  School  Days  of  an  American  Boy,  Jack 
the  Bush,  or  A  Summer  on  Salmon  River. 

Charles  Patton  Dimitry,  Washington,  D.  C,  1837,  is  the 

'son  of  Alexander  Dimitry,  a  distinguished  educator  of  Louisiana. 

sived  his  education  at  the  Georgetown  College,  D.  C.    He 
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served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  since  the  war  has  devoted 
himself  to  journalism  and  literature.  In  1871  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Nannie  Johnston,  the  daughter  of  Reuben  Johnston, 
a  lawyer  of  New  Orleans.  She  lived  only  nine  years  after 
their  marriage,  dying  in  1880.  His  home  is  in  New  Orleans. 
Besides  editing  various  newspapers,  he  has  published  Guilty  or 
Not  Guilty  f  The  Alderly  Tragedy y  Angela\H  Christmas,  Tiro 
Knaves  and  a  QueeUy  Gold  Dust  and  Diamonds,  and  very  many 
short  stories  for  magazines.  He  has  several  novels  in  manuscript 
ready  for  publication.  His  Alderly  Tragedy  first  appeared  as 
The  House  in  Balfour  Street. 


PLUS  QUESTIONS. 

1,  Who  said,  *^  We  must  consult  Jirother  *Tonat/i 

2,  Who  was  called  the  -^American  Chesterfield'^ 
:i.  Who  said,  ''All  we  ask  is  to  he  let  alone'^^        /.  0.   }  i> 
4.  Who  said  J  ''Be  sure  nou  are  r  iff  ht,  then  fjfo  ahead '(yti^ 
V>.  Uho  saidf  "  The  rule  of  nuf  life  is  to  make  business  a 

pleasure,  and  pleasure  nnj  business^''? f''>f<^'1^"^^  -^ 
f>.     Who  said,  "Hold  the  Fort,  £  am  coming'^* 
7.     What  important  tele<jram  contained  one  word? 
H.     What    America)^!    f/enerat    Wfi'S    called    "The     Younr/^ 

JVajJoleon''?  /^<^^    ^^«-.  . -^ 

.9.     Who  was  called  '-The  rathftnder''  ?fylJ(^'^ifyTy^-^ 
10,     Who  was  the  *'Saf/e  of  3Ionti cello  "" '/  '  l^ 


HUMORISTS.  

Charles  H.  Smith,  better  known  as  Bill  Arp,  was  born' 
in  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1826.  His  father  was  a  Massachu- 
setts man,  his  mother  a  South  Carolinian.  Mr.  Smith  settled  in 
Savannah  when  he  first  moved  to  Georgia.  There  he  taught 
school,  and  it  was  there  that  he  met  and  married  one  of  his  pupils. 

e  never  returned  North  to  live,  but  settled  in  Georgia,  and  his 
feon  Charles,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  that  State    He 

t tells  us  that  he  '^grew  up  as  bad  as  other  town  boys,  went  to  school 
)me,  and  worked  some."  He  entered  Franklin  College  at  Athens, 
ut  did  not  graduate;  studied  law,  and  then  married.  His  wife 
was  Miss  Mary  Octavia  Hutchins,  and  they  have  ten  children. 
He  was  a  merchant  at  one  time,  but  when  the  war  commenced 
e  began  to  write  rebellious  letters  in  a  humorous  way,  which 
attracted  attention,  not  merely  for  the  humor  contained  in  them, 
/but  from  the  fact  that  all  that  he  said  was  so  good  naturedly 
/  said,  and  so  much  to  the  point,  that  every  true  Southerner  felt 
that  ''Bill  Arp"  echoed  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  From 
the  time  that  he  asked  ''Mister  Linkhorn  for  a  leetle  more  time" 
to  the  present  day,  all  have  looked  to  him  to  express  what  they 
feel.  At  first  these  letters  were  written  in  the  Josh  Billings 
style  of  spelling,  but  this  was  afterwards  laid  aside. 

The  nom  de  plume  "Bill  Arp"  was  adopted  in  this  way:  When 
President  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
IHpar,  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  living  at  Rome,  Ga.,  wrote  a  ludi- 
crous criticism  on  the  call.  He  read  the  article  to  a  group  of 
friends  on  a  street  corner,  and  after  a  hearty  laugh  they  begged 
him  to   publish  it,  but  he  said  he  was  not  willing  to  have   his 

Iarae  signed.  In  the  crowd  attracted  by  the  reading  was  a 
Ountry  w^ag  named  Bill  Arp,  who  suggested  that  his  name  be 
ut  to  it.  At  once  the  signature  became  popular. 
The  "Courier- Journal"  said  of  his  letter  to  Artemus  Ward  in 
1865,  that  "It  was  the  first  chirp  of  any  bird  after  the  surren- 
der, and  gave  relief  and  hope  to  thousands  of  drooping  hearts." 
Another  paper  said,  "His  writings  are  a  delightful  mixture  of 
humor  and  philosophy.     Ther^  is  no  cynicism  in  his  nature,  and 
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he  always  pictures  the  brightest  side  of   domestic  life,  and  en- 
courages his  readers  to  live  up  to  it  and  enjoy  it." 

He  has  told  us  much  about  himself  and  about  his  family  in 
these  letters  which  he  has  been  sending  out  weekly  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  These  ''talking  letters,"  as  Coleridge  would  call 
them,  draw  us  near  to  the  writer  and  make  us  feel  the  same 
interest  we  would  feel  in  letters  from  a  personal  friend. 

He  bought  a  farm  at  Cartersville,  Ga.,  after  the  war,  and  there 
he  lives  and  writes.  His  home  life  is  very  happy.  His  cheerful 
philosophy  cannot  fail  to  brighten  all  around  him.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  a  home  without  the  mother  shows  how 
helpless  he  feels  without  ''Mrs.  Arp." 

"The  clock  run  down.  Two  lamp  chimneys  bursted.  The 
fire  popped  out  and  burnt  a  hole  in  the  carpet  while  we  were  at 
supper,  and  everything  is  going  wrong  just  because  Mrs.  Arp's 
gone.  Fm  poking  around  now  and  hunting  for  consolation. 
I've  half  a  mind  to  drop  her  a  postal  card  and  say,  *Carl  is  not 
well,'  and  then  go  to  meet  her  on  the  first  train  that  could  bring 
her.  It  does  look  like  a  woman  with  ten  children  wouldn't  be 
so  foolish  about  one  of  them,  but  there  is  no  discount  on  a 
mother's  anxiety.  I  wonder  what  would  become  of  children  if 
they  didn't  have  a  parent  to  spur  'em  up?  In  fact  it  takes  a 
couple  of  parents  to  keep  things  straight  at  my  house.  ^^  ^' 
It's  mighty  still  and  solemn  and  lonely  around  here  now. 
Lonely  ain't  the  word,  nor  howlin'  wilderness.  There  ain't  any 
word  to  express  the  goneness  and  desolation  that  we  feel.  ^'^  * 
The  dog  goes  whining  around — the  Maltese  cats  are  mewing, 
and  the  children  look  lost  and  droopy.  But  we'll  get  over  it  in 
a  day  or  two,  maybe,  and  then  for  a  high  old  time." 

Bill  Arp  is  at  present  writing  weekly  letters  to  the  "Consti- 
tution" and  the  "Sunny  South,"  and  has  just  published  a  History 
of  Georgia.  His  many  readers  trust  that  he  may  continue  for 
m^ny  years  to  send  forth  his  cheerful,  helpful  philosophy. 

/  Edgar  Wilson  Nye,  better  known  as  Bill  Nye,  was  born 

j&t  Shirley,   Me.,   in    1850.     He  was   educated    in   an    academy 

at  River   Falls,   Wis.     He   moved  to   Wyoming  Territory  and 
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there  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Laramie, 
Wyo.j  in  1876.  He  found  law  a  poor  paying  investment,  so 
applied  to  Judge  Blair  for  employment  upon  the  "Sentinel." 
The  kind-hearted  judge,  willing  to  help  the  young  attorney,  told 
him  he  could  do  any  kind  of  work  that  he  liked  in  order  to 
•earn  his  board  and  lodging.  Then  it  was  that  he  began  to 
write  those  humorous  sketches  which  have  brought  him  so  much 
fame.  At  first,  however,  he  wrote  articles  filled  with  pathos, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  met  Colonel  Root  that  he  developed  his 
humorous  talent. 

At  Deacon  Hayford's  he  met  Miss  Fannie  Smith,  a  pretty, 
vivacious  music  teacher,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  w^th  her, 
and  the  young  lady  fortunately  returned  this  affection,  so  they 
were  married  in  1877. 

In  1884  some  of  his  friends  purchased  a  paper  and  put  Nye 
in  charge.  It  was  called  the  '^  Daily  Boomerang,"  not  from 
Nye's  favorite  mule  as  is  supposed,  but  because  the  editor  fore- 
saw that  the  enterprise  would  react  upon  its  promoters.  The 
paper,  republican  in  sentiment,  did  such  service  in  the  political 
campaign  that  Nye  was  given  several  posts  of  honor  in  the  little 
city.  A  nervous  affection  forced  him  to  change  climate,  and  so 
he  moved  East.  He  lives  at  Staten  Island  and  walks  five  miles 
to  his  work.  He  writes  a  weekly  letter  to  the  '^  World"  and 
through  a  syndicate  appears  in  many  prominent  dailies. 

He  has  four  children  and  his  married  life  is  a  very  happy  one. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  said  he  would  not  object  to  getting  mar- 
ried if  he  could  be  as  fortunate  as  Bill  Nye. 
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Who  was  called  the  ''Colossus  of  Debate ^^?/'-      N    ^  "^  y  ' 
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Who  was  called  the  ''Father 
Who  was  the  "Old  I^an   Elof^ 
Who  was  called  "Old  Hicko 
Who  was  the  "  Sai/e  of  Klnderh^k  ^' 
Who  was  the  "Hero  of  Tippecanoe'' 
Who  ivas  "YowHf/  Hlchort/ " 

Who  was  "Rough  and  Meadl/''?^jt^  ^'  "^     r-tj  -^ 

Who  was  called  "Unconditional  Suil\ifaider'^^ry^\A^^^ 
10,     Who  was  the  "Teacher  P >'€»'* dent '' ^^^^fj-^jJ^ 
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Richard  Watson  Gilder,  in  an  address  on  the  '^ Future  of 
American  Literature''  delivered  before  the  Annual  Dinner  given 
to  the  New  York  Press  Club,  said  that  it  is  probable  that 
American  literature  of  the  future  will  be  strongly  affected  by 
two  influences — the  American  magazine  and  the  American  news- 
paper, and  it  is  evident  that  the  ranks  of  literature  hereafter  will 
be  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  journalism.  '' Indeed, "^ 
he  went  on  to  say,  "journalism  has  made  greater  contributions 
to  American  literature  of  the  younger  generation  than  have  all 
the  colleges  and  universities. ''  While  the  last  statement  has  been 
and  will  be  questioned  by  col  lege- bred  men  and  their  friends,, 
still  journalism,  whether  conducted  by  college-bred  or  neWvS- 
paper-bred  students,  must  be  an  important  factor  in  the  literary 
world;  therefore  journalists  and  magazine  w^riters  of  to-day — 
those  who  are  undoubtedly  moulding  public  sentiment — demand 
a  place  in  a  text-book  upon  literature  just  as  well  as  authors  of 
books,  whether  poets,  novelists,  scientists  or  historians. 

Mr.  Lecky  in  his  "European  Morals''  says  that  the  English 
papers  exercise  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  production  of 
the  day  in  forming  the  ways  of  thinking  of  ordinarily  educated 
P^nglishmen. 

William  Mathews,  LL.D.,  says  in  his  "I^iterary  Style,"  "The 
public  journal,  at  once  the  echo  and  the  prompter  of  the  public 
mind,  is  constantly  enlarging  its  power  and  widening  its  scope. 
As  a  means  of  swaying  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  the  essence 
of  power;  as  an  instrument  for  elevating  society,  which  is  the 
object  of  goodness;  in  directness,  strength,  and  persistence  of  its^ 
influence,  it  has  no  equal  among  all  the  agencies  of  human 
utterance." 

Wendell  Phillips  once  said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  educa- 
tion— the  education  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  the  education  of 
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the  ''New  York  Tribune"  and  that  the  latter  is  quite  as  valuable 
as  the  former. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  said,  ''The  literature  of  a  people  is 
largely  the  creator  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  that  people. 
From  the  printed  suggestion  to  the  unlawful  act  the  way  is  as 
straight  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  By  literature  is  here  meant 
whatever  is  read,  spread  broadcast  by  the  press,  and  especially 
fiction,  which  is  universally  read  by  young  and  old,  and  is  most 
subtly  influential  in  its  effects  upon  the  mental  and  moral  growth.'^ 
So  great  is  the  responsibility  of  writers  in  the  creation  of 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  people  that  it  behooves  all  lovers  of 
pure  literature  not  only  to  commend  the  good  and  condemn  the 
bad;  but  more,  to  appeal  in  strongest  terms  to  the  writers  of 
l^fthe  day,  those  whose  powers  are  greatest  in  directing  and  con- 
trolling thought,  that  they  may  be  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them.  If  our  boys  have  the  low-grade  and  vulgar 
stories  of  adventure  and  crime  continually  presented  to  them,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  jails  and  reform  schools  are  full  to 
overflowing.  If  our  girls  have  the  false  ideals,  devoid  of 
modest  and  womanly  feeling,  presented  for  their  admiration 
and  imitation,  and  weak  and  sentimental  stories  with  which  to 
regale  themselves,  we  need  not  wonder  at  ruined  lives,  unhappy 
marriages  and  unnatural  morhers.  As  long  as  the  newspapers  of 
pur  land  encourage  vice,  then  so  long  will  vice  exist. 

Upon  the  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines  rests  the  heavy 

responsibility  in  this  matter;  and  they  will  not  be  guiltless  if 

they  allow  to  enter  the  columns  of  their  publications  sensational 

I      articles,  thereby  encouraging  crime  by  holding  up  to  public  view 

■Khe   perpetrator  as  a   hero;  or  by   publishing  low  and  vulgar 

■     stories,   thereby  familiarizing  their  readers  with   language    and 

surroundings    unbecoming    polite   and  cultured   circles;    or    by 

writing  flattering  criticisms  of  books  or  poems  which  should  be 

condemned,  thereby  degrading  the  tastes  of  the  readers  who  have 

onfidence  in  them  as  critics. 
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Just  SO  surely  as  they  are  guilty  of  pandering  to  a  vitiated  senti- 
ment in  this  respect,  just  so  surely  will  their  own  children  suffer. 

An  incident  is  related  of  a  French  writer  that  he  wrote  a 
book  so  immoral  in  tone  that  it  sold  rapidly  and  was  bringing 
him  great  fame.  When  he  thought  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  his  pure  and  lovely  daughter's  reading  the  book,  he  was  filled 
with  the  wildest  alarm,  and  spared  no  means  in  collecting  the 
copies  to  have  them  destroyed.  Had  he  the  right  to  injure 
others^  daughters  when  he  was  not  willing  that  his  own  should 
be  sullied?  The  true  aim  of  literature  should  be  to  benefit 
humanity,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  character  and  manhood. 
Are  the  writers  of  to-day  aiming  at  this  standard? 

We  have  had  in  literature  authors  who  were  amusers  rather 
than  teachers  of  men;  who  played  upon  the  imagination  rather 
than  instructed  the  minds  or  elevated  the  consciences  of  their 
readers;  who  were  perfect  leeches  upon  the  industry  of  men,  and 
who  prided  themselves  in  telling  the  most  marvelous  stories  in 
order  to  astonish  their  gullible  readers, — men  whose  moral  char- 
acters were  not  examples  to  be  followed  as  patterns  of  manhood 
or  of  conduct,  and  whose  writings  were  calculated  to  form  charac- 
ters as  dwarfed  in  moral  nature  and  in  judgment  as  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  had  authors  whose  writings  have 
been  strong  and  helpful,  pure  and  noble — a  reflex  of  their  own 
lives;  they  have  written  to  ennoble  mankind,  not  to  degrade  it. 
While  they  pleased  and  amused,  they  instructed  and  benefited; 
while  they  wrote  for  honor  and  fame,  they  wrote  for  the  highest 
development  of  character  and  manhood. 

When  the  influences  of  the  one  are  weighed  against  the  other, 
will  not  the  scale  for  good  turn  in  favor  of  the  latter?  Then 
does  it  not  behoove  writers — writers  of  whatever  kind — to  cease 
pandering  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  public  and  condemn  in  un- 
qualified terms  everything  that  falls  below  the  moral  standard? 
Youth  is  a  tender  twig — easily  bent.  Remember  that  the  power 
to  make  or  mar  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  journalists  of  to-day. 
Let  not  the  charge  of  moral  cowardice  be  brought  against  them. 
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Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill,  editor  of  the  New  York  "Com- 
mercial Advertiser/'  says,  "  The  editorial  page  has  gone  steadily 
to  seed  in  the  last  decade  or  two;  it  has  ceased  to  stand  for  the 
views  of  any  individual  or  to  represent  any  preeminent  power/' 
In  seeking  to  find  a  reason  for  this,  Colonel  Cockerill  is  led  to 
believe  that  it  comes  from  an  ^'absolutely  heartless  money  stand- 
ard.^' When  the  success  of  a  paper  and  the  value  of  its  work 
are  gauged  by  the  amount  of  the  monthly  remittances,  then  the 
editor  is  powerless.  Just  so  long  as  the  managing  editor  must 
get  money  to  the  proprietor  or  lose  his  position  and  reputation, 
just  so  long  will  the  evil  exist.  To  get  money  he  must  sell  the 
paper;  to  sell  the  paper  he  must  feed  the  public  mind  with  crimes, 
tragedies,  and  scandals.  One  would  say  then  that  the  reform 
must  begin  with  the  public  mind — but  what  has  corrupted  the 
mind  of  the  public  but  the  sensational  writings  of  the  day?  So 
it  reverts  at  last  to  the  proprietors  of  the  papers  who  have  them- 
selves allowed,  or  whose  predecessors  have  allowed,  this  state  of 
things  to  exist.  They  then  must  be  the  first  to  take  the  initial 
stand  for  social  and  moral  reform,  and  the  intellectual  reading 
public  must  follow  and  uphold  their  hands — the  circulation  of 
the  papers  must  inerease  rather  than  diminish.  Where  will  the 
evil  end  if  something  is  not  done  and  done  quickly? 

When  journalism  is  pure  then  literature  will  be  pure.  All 
honor  to  that  noble  clan  of  journalists  and  critics  who  condemn 
the  false  and  commend  the  true !  Blessings  be  upon  those  who 
in  the  future  may  be  as  morally  brave! 

Among  the  leading  writers  of  to-day  special  mention  must 
be  made  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Plainfield,  Mass., 
1829,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  "Editor's  Study"  of  "Har- 
per's Magazine,"  and  most  ably  does  he  manage  that  depart- 
ment. THow  safe  one  feels  in  reading  all  that  falls  from  his  pen! 
Would  that  his  article  on  Literature  could  be  read  by  every 
.journalist  of  to-day,  and,  indeed,  by  every  writer  of  whatever 
kind  throughout  the  land !  Would  that  there  were  many  more 
such  brave  and  outspoken  wielders  of  the  pen  ! 
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Warner  was  a  fiirmer-lad  and  learned  in  early  life  the  habit  of 
work.  When  he  was  thirteen  he  left  the  farm  to  attend  school 
in  a  small  village  near  New  York.  He  remained  there  to  be 
prepared  for  college,  although  the  guardian  to  whose  care  he  was 
entrusted  after  his  father's  death  wished  him  to  go  into  business  . 
but  a  boy  who  could  repeat  "Thanatopsis"  while  milking  the 
cows  was  never  intended  for  a  business  life,  so  he  entered  col- 
lege in  1851,  and  won  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  in  his  class. 
He  studied  law  after  leaving  college,  paying  his  expenses  by 
compiling  a  Booh  on  Eloquence.  He  married  when  only  twenty 
— married  a  lovely  lady  who  is  the  "Polly"  of  his  Garden 
Sketches.  She  makes  his  home  charming  in  every  way,  and 
while  he  works  she  sees  to  the  garden  ^'by  lettim/  it  rim  to  weeds/' 
as  her  husband  laughingly  expresses  it. 

In  1868  he  went  'to  Europe  and  three  years  afterwards  his 
Saunterings  appeared.  Whipple  said  of  this:  "He  not  merely 
addresses  his  readers,  he  takes  them  with  him."  Later  he  and 
his  wife  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  he  then  gathered  the  material 
for  In  the  Levant,  which  is  said  "to  contain  not  a  dull  line.'' 

His  home  is  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Mark  Twain.  "No  stone^s  are 
thrown  between  them,  however;  the  three  being  not  on  stone 
throwing  terms,  but  very  far  otherwise."  To  be  neighbor  to 
any  one  is  to  be  o^i  intimate  enough  terms  to  borrow,  or  to  be 
amiable  enough  to  put  up  with  petty  annoyances  without  com- 
plaining. There  may  be  more  truth  than  romance  then  in 
Warner's  description  of  his  neighbor's  chickens,  we  know  not 
whether  Mrs.  Stowe's  or  Mark  Twain's. 

"I  like  neighbors  and  I  like  chickens,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  be  united  near  a  garden.  Neighbors'  hens  in  your 
garden  are  an  annoyance.  Even  if  they  did  not  scratch  up  the 
corn,  and  pick  the  strawberries,  and  eat  the  tomatoes,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  see  them  straddling  about  in  their  jerky,  high-step- 
ping speculative  manner,  picking  inquisitively  here  and  there. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  the  neighbor  that  hi?  hens  eat  your  toma- 
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toes;  it  makes  no  impression  on  him,  for  the  tomatoes  are  not 
his.  The  best  way  is  to  casually  remark  to  him  that  he  has  a 
tine  lot  of  chickens,  pretty  well  grown,  and  that  you  like  spring 
chickens  bnpiled.     He  will  take  them  away  at  once." 

Fortunately  AVarner  had  been  trained  well  at  home.  He  had 
a  noble  mother,  and  a  cultured  fother,  and  was  early  encouraged 
in  his  taste  for  good  books.  /He  became  a  great  reader  and 
letter-writer.  After  graduation  he  studied  and  practised  law. 
moving  to  Chicago  as  soon  as  he  was  married.  He  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  ^^  Hartford  Press"  some  sketches  which  so  pleased 
him  that  he  offered  the  writer  eight  hundred  dollars  if  he  would 
move  East  and  become  associate  editor.  The  offer  was  accepted 
and  that  paper  became  merged  into  the  ^^  Hartford  Courant" 
with  Warner  as  one  of  its  proprietors.  From  this  date  he 
became  interested  in  newspaper  work,  and  although  he  has  writ- 
ten much  besides,  his  best  work  is  connected  with  journalism. 

He  wrote: 

The  Work  of  Washington  Irving^  A  Little  Journey  in  the  Worlds  Their 
Pilgrimage^  Our  Italy ^  Studies  in  South  and  West^  Back  Log  Studies^ 
Baddeck  and  that  Sort  of  Thing,  My  Winter  on  the  Nile,  Being  a  Boy, 
In  the  Wilderness,  A  Roundabout  Journey,  On  Horseback,  As  We  Go, 
As  We  Were  Saying,  Life  of  John  Smith,  and  Gilded  Age  (with  Mark 
Twain). 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,"^  Portsmouth,   N.  H.,  has  been 

so  connected  with  journalists   that  he  deserves  special  mention 

among  them,  although  he  is  a  foremost  writer  of  society  verse 

also.     He  has  been  editorially  connected  with  the   ^^New  York 

Mirror,"   the   ''Home  Journal,"  the  "Saturday  Press,"  "Every 

Saturday,"  and  the  "Atlantic  Monthly." 

If  you  have  ever  read  the  Story  of  a  Bad.  Boy  you  have  seen 

^with  slight  changes  the  autobiography  of  Aldrich  himself     "A 

>retty  bad  boy,"  as  he  says,  "but  not  a  mean,  cruel  or   vulgar 

boy,  simply  one  who  delights  in  mischief,  and  that  of  an  innocent 

Lkind." 

The  first  school  he  attended  was  Dame  Bagley's.     Her  method 

"See  illustration. 
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of  punishing  her  pupils  was  to  tap  them  over  the  head  several 
times  with  an  uncommonly  heavy  thimble.  Aldrich  says  every 
time  that  thimble  came  down  upon  him  he  felt  sure  that  it  was 
going  right  through  him.  He  never  had  any  fondness  for  arith- 
metic, so  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  desk-mate  to 
write  his  compositions  in  exchange  for  working  his  examples. 
This  scheme  worked  very  well  for  some  time,  but  was  of  no 
moral  advantage  to  either  party. 

His  literary  tastes  developed  early,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  had  written  a  story,  Colenzo,  and  at  sixteen  was  sending  arti- 
cles to  the  papers  signed  "  Experience.'^  His  father's  death  forced 
him  to  leave  school,  and  so  he  was  deprived  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. He  tried  to  work  as  bookkeeper,  but  it  was  so  at  variance 
with  his  tastes  that  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  He  suc- 
ceeded William  Dean  Howells  as  editor  of  the  ^^  Atlantic 
Monthly''  from  1881-1890.  He  resigned  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  work.  He  is, well  known  by  his  Prudence  Pcilfry  and 
his  Daisy^s  Necklace.  {  His  stories  linger  in  the  mind  like  memo- 
ries of  sunny  (}ays,  and  his  poems  have  the  polish  and  brilliance 
of  diamonds.  /'*He  is  our  foremost  writer  of  society  verse. 
His  jeweled  lines,  exquisitely  pointed,  which  express  a  single 
mood  or  a  dainty  epigram,  place  him  at  the  head  of  our  lyric 
poets." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  a  dog,  ^^  Diamond,"  noted  in  English 
literature,  and  "Trinket,"  Aldrich's  Irish  setter,  deserves  a  place 
in  American  literature.  "As  a  dog  of  letters  he  would  be  re- 
garded self-made,  although  he  had  an  academical  education 
acquired  at  Sumner's  kennels  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  he 
graduated  well  trained  to  the  gun."  When  Mr.  Aldrich  was 
editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  "Trinket"  watched  for  the 
postman,  received  the  mail,  and  carried  it  safely  and  proudly  to  his 
master.  The  air  of  importance  his  dogship  assumed  was  greater 
even  than  that  of  the  distinguished  editor  himself.  It  was  whis- 
pered by  "disgruntled"  contributors  that  "Trinket"  also  assisted 
in  sorting  the  manuscripts  sent  to  his  master  for  review. 
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Aldrich  has  written  : 

The  Ballad  of  Bable  Bell  and  Other  Poems,  Pamplnea  and  Other 
Poems^  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Other  Poems,  Flower  and  Thorn,  Fair 
J^rome^s  Beautiful  Book,  Mercedes  and  Later  L^jrics,  Wyndham  Towers, 
The  Sisters''  Tragedy,  The  Story  of  a  Cat,  Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry  and 
Other  Tales,  Out  of  His  Head  Romance,  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy, 
Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People,  Prudence  Palfry,  The  Queen  of 
Sheba^  The  Stillwater  Tragedy^  From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  'Daisy's 
Necklace,  and  others. 

What  critic  is  better  known  than  Laurence  Hutton,  New  \ 
York,  1843,  who  has  edited  Literary  Notes  in  ^'Harper's''  since  \ 
1886?  He  was  educated  in  New  York,  and  travelled  exten-'  j 
sively  in  Europe,  spending  many  summers  in  London.  He 
started  life  as  a  merchant,  but  finding  the  work  uncongenial 
abandoned  it  and  began  writing  for  the  press.  His  general  culture 
and  unquestioned  ability  gave  him  prominence  at  once.  In  1870 
he  became  dramatic  critic  for  the  New  York  ^^  Evening  Mail.'' 
He  has  means  independent  of  his  pen,  so  can  afford  to  write 
when  he  pleases.  Personally  he  is  very  popular,  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  makes  his  home  still  more  charming  to  his  friends.  He 
takes  special  interest  in  a  collection  of  death  masks  of  authors, 
which  he  prizes  amongst  his  treasures.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  a  library  of  about  five  thousand  well-selected  books,  in- 
cluding an  especially  fine  collection  of  the  British  essayists  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  this  collection  are  many  volumes, 
are  first  editions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  library  in 
his  country.  He  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of  all  kinds  of 
literary  and  artistic  curiosities.     His  works  are : 

Plays  and  Players,  Literary  Landmarks  of  London,  Literary  Land- 
arks  of  Edinburgh,   American  Actors   Series,   ArUsts  of  the  Nine- 
\eenth  Century,  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United 
tales  (assisted  by  Brander  Matthews) ;  John  Bernard^ s  Retrospection 
of  America,  Opening  Addresses  of  the  American  Stage,  Curiosities  of 
the  American  Stage,  From  the  Books  of  Laurence  Hwtton,  Edwin  Booth, 
nd  Portraits  in  Plaster. 

'^The  Saturday  Review,''  London,  gives  his  Literary  Land- 
arks  of  London  very  high  praise.  ^^Altogether  this  is  a  book 
f  which   literary  America  may  be   proud  and  literary  London 
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ashamed.  Mr.  Hiitton  has  done  for  us  what  we  have  never  done 
for  ourselves."  The  "Boston  Traveller"  says  his  Ainericmi 
Stage  is  "  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  yet  made  to 
the  history  of  our  native  drama";  and  the  New  York  '^Herald" 
says  it  is  "by  far  the  best  book  of  its  kind;  some  readers  may 
go  further  and  pronounce  it  the  only  book  of  its  kind." 

One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  place  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, Bordeutown,  N.  J.,  1844,  among  the  poets  or  journalists — 
so  completely  is  he  identified  with  both.  It  is  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Century"  work,  however,  that  we  find  him 
to-day — not  in  the  editorial  rooms,  but  in  a  private  office  on  the 
north  side  of  Union  Square,  New  York,  surrounded  by  all  that 
indicates  refinement,  scholarship  and  artistic  culture.  Over  five 
hundred  manuscripts  are  received  each  month,  and  only  about 
one-twelfth  of  them  can  be  used.  His  is  the  task  to  discrim- 
inate, and  a  most  thankless  task  it  sometimes  proves. 

Mr.  Gilder's  father  was  a  Methodist  minister — himself  a  jour- 
nalist of  high  rank.  Richard  Watson  was  one  of  eight  children, 
and  began  when  quite  young  to  turn  his  attention  to  literary 
work.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  publishing  a  paper  at 
Flushing,  even  setting  the  type,  and  in  fact  doing  all  the  work 
himself.  He  had  intended  to  study  law,  but  after  his  father's 
death  he  was  compelled  to  try  to  earn  money  at  once  to  aid  in 
the  support  of  the  family,  so  he  accepted  a  position  as  pay- 
master on  the  old  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  A  year  later 
he  became  a  reporter  for,  and  finally  managing  editor  of,  the 
"Newark  Advertiser."  He  was  ambitious  to  have  a  paper  of 
his  own,  so  he  started  a  daily  called  the  "Newark  Morning 
Register."  Besides  this  he  undertook  to  edit  '^  Hours  at  Home." 
His  time  was  so  fully  occupied  that  he  was  forced  to  sit  up  late 
at  night,  even  at  times  working  all  night,  snatching  a  few  hours 
sleep  when  he  could.  His  sister  Jeannette  aided  him  by  writing 
a  column  entitled  "Breakfast  Table-Talk,"  and  other  members 
of  his  family  aided  also,  as  all  were  interested  in  the  "Register," 
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but  ill  spite  of  these  efforts  it  failed  iiuancially  and  had  to  be 
sold. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  was  then  connected  with  "Scribner's  Maga- 
zine/' and  he  determined  to  secure  young  Gilder  for  its  pages, 
who  for  eleven  years  saw  that  magazine  grow  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  after  Holland's  death  was  made  editor-in-chief. 
*'Scribner's"  afterwards  became  "The  Century." 

Gilder  married  a  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
and  a  daughter  of  Commodore  de  Kay.  Their  home  is  "the 
centre  of  true  aristocracy  of  brain,  and  the  society  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilder  is  much  sought  after.  There  is  a  restful  artistic  air 
about  their  home,  charming  in  its  books  and  pictures,  but  more 
charming  still  for  the  helpful  wife  who  is  herself  an  artist  and  a 
woman  of  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  heart."  In  speaking 
of  her  Mr.  Gilder  says : 

Not  from  the  whole  wide  world  I  chose  thee, 
Sweetheart,  light  of  the  land  and  the  sea  ! 
The  wide,  wide  world  could  not  enclose  thee, 
For  thou  art  the  whole  wide  world  to  me. 

Mr.  Gilder  is  a  kind  critic.  He  holds  that  "good  manners 
are  to  be  observed  in  criticism  as  in  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture and  life,"  and  that  one  should  not  refuse  "to  take  advantage 
of  so  many  opportunities  for  making  one's  self  happy  by  doing 
ood  to  other  people."  He  always  fakes  the  time  to  speak  a  help- 
1  word  to  young  writers,  and  has  given  encouragement  to 
inany  who  were  ready  to  despair  for  lack  of  that  very  kind  of 
elp  which  costs  no  money,  and  injures  the  reputation  of  no  critic. 
In  1875  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  The  New  Day,  con- 
taining beautiful  sonnets.  In  1880  The  Poet  and  His  MasteVy 
his  second  volume  of  poems,  appeared,  and  his  third.  Poems  and 
ijricSy  was  published  in  1885.  Stedman  said  of  his  books,  "  Each 
a  cluster  of  flawless  poems."  In  speaking  of  him  Clinton 
COLLARD,  New  York,  18G0,  the  educator  and  poet,  said  : 

"  Pure  depth  of  feeling  wedded  to  high  art 
And  keenest  insight— these  the  poet  brings. 
And  when  he  sweeps  the  lyre's  reverberant  strings 
He  strikes  the  chords  that  stir  the  human  heart." 
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Mr.  Gilder  continues  to  send  forth  his  poems  although  his  duties 
are  very  arduous ;  at  one  time  he  was  forced  to  go  abroad  to  rest 
for  fifteen  months.  His  last  work  is  Two  Worlds  and  Other 
Poems.  He  belongs  to  a  decidedly  literary  as  well  as  journalistic 
family.  His  brother,  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
1858,  is  associate  editor  of  the  "Critic,*'  and  has  been  at  times 
connected  with  the  Boston  "  Advertiser,^'  Buffalo  '^Courier,-'  and 
the  New  York  "Herald,"  and  edited  with  his  sister,  Jeannette, 
Essays  from  the  Critic  and  Authors  at  Home.  Another  brother,. 
W.  H.  Gilder,  is  the  author  of  Sohwabka\s  Search  and  Ice- 
Pack  and  Sandra;  and  his  sister,  Jeannette  Leonard  Gilder, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  1849,  is  a  poet  and  author.  She  edited  Repre- 
sentative Poems  by  Living  Poets,  aided  her  brother  in  editing 
several  books,  and  with  Miss  Helen  Gray  Cone  edited  Pen- 
Portraits  of  Literary  Womeri,  in  two  volumes.  She  is  now  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  "Critic,"  and  has  been  connected  at  various 
times  with  the  Newark  "Morning  Register/'  New  York  "Tri- 
bune," "Scribner's  Monthly,"  and  was  literary  editor  of  the  New 
York  "Herald"  before  she  assumed  her  present  duties.  She 
corresponded  for  the  Boston  "Saturday  Evening  Gazette"  and 
"Evening  Transcript,"  Philadelphia  "Press"  and  "Record," 
and  was  American  correspondent  of  the  London  "Academy." 
Charles  de  Kay,  a  brother-in-law  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,. 
1848,  is  a  poet  and  author  of  note, 

Thomas  AVentworth  Higginson,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1823^ 
like  Holmes  "tumbled  about  in  a  library"  when  young.  The 
walls  of  his  home  seemed  to  be  made  of  books,  and  he  was 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  learning  and  literature.  Hecamaof 
a  long  line  of  Puritan  clergymen  and  scholars.  His  ancestors 
were  "Indian  fighters,"  so  we  can  readily  see  how  he  inherited 
the  "fighting  propensities  which  have  been  so  strongly  developed 
in  his  career." 

At  thirteen  he  entered  Harvard,  and  at  an  age  when  most  boys- 
are  only  freshmen,  he  was  graduated.  When  he  left  college  so 
strong  and  vigorous  was  he  that  a  fancy  seized  him  to  be  a  black- 
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smith,  hoping  in  this  way  to  learn  to  sympathize  with  a  class  of 
people  known  to  him  only  through  books.  He  was  dissuaded 
from  this,  however,  and  became  in  turn  a  teacher,  preacher,  and 
author.  He  had  met  at  his  father's  home  such  literary  people 
as  Judge  Story,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Edward  Everett.  His 
nurse  was  historic,  for  she  was  the  wife  of  Longfellow's  "Vil- 
lage Blacksmith."  He  studied  theology  at  the  Divinity  School 
of  Cambridge  and  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1847.  His 
extreme  anti-slavery  views  made  him  very  unpopular  with  his 
congregation  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  So  active  was  he  in  that 
movement  that  he  was  indicted  for  trying  to  rescue  a  runaway 
slave  from  the  United  States  officers.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
commanded  a  regiment  of  negroes,  and  thus  gained  his  title  of 
Colonel.'' 

His    contributions    to    the    "  Atlantic    Monthly,"    and    other 
magazines,  have  been   numerous.     He  advocates  in  an  earnest 

Biy  out-door  life  and  physical  culture  for  the  American  student. 
His  works  are : 
Out-Door  Papers^  Malbone:  an  Oldport  Romance^  Army  Life  in  a 
Bkick  Reglmenty  Atlantic  Essays,  Short  Studies  of  American  Authors^ 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoll,  Lydla  Maria  Child,  Wendell  Phillips,  The  Mon- 
arch of  Dreams,  Hints  on  Writing  and  Speech- Making,  Concerning  All 
I  U^  ^^'  ^^^  Women  and  Men. 

Henry  Mills  Alden,  Mt.  Tabor,  Vt.,  1836,  is  now  the 

anaging  editor  of  "Harper's  Magazine" — a  position  which  he 

as  held  since  1869.     He  was  graduated  from  Williams  College, 

and  then  attended  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.     In  1861 

>e  contributed  articles  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly";  in  1863-64 

he  delivered  a  series   of  twelve   Lowell   lectures  at  Boston   on 

^The  Structure  of  Paganism.     Aided  by  Alfred  H.  Guernsey  he 

prepared  Harper\s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion.     In  1864 

fhe  became    managing  editor  of  "Harper's   Weekly,"  and  four 

years  later  of  the  "Magazine."     His  God  and  His  World,  which 

appeared  in    1893   anonymously,  is   regarded   as   a  remarkable 

book, — "one  to  be  read  and   reread,  and  always  with  increasing 

delight.     The  faith  is  that  of  a  little  child,  and  th-ere  is  a  restful- 
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ness  in  it  that  charms."  "  While  the  book  is  evangelical  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  also  entirely  unconventional.  It 
wfll  not  offend  the  orthodox  Christians,  and  it  will  touch  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  faith  is  not  fully  established."  It  is  ''an 
original  and  powerful  study  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  origin 
and  his  destiny."     ''Many  passages  are  true  prose  poems." 

Horace  E.  Scudder,  Boston,  Mass.,  1838,  is  the  editor  of 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  The  Scudders  trace  their  ancestry  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  of  colonial  days.  The  father  of  Horace 
Scudder  was  a  Boston  business  man,  eminent  for  integrity,  in- 
telligence and  a  bright,  sunny  nature;  the  mother  was  Miss  Sarah 
Lathrop  Coit.  Horace  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children, 
sev^eral  of  whom  have  become  noted  men.  One  brother,  Samuel 
Scudder,  Boston,  Mass.,  1837,  became  Agasslz's  assistant  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  He  is  the  editor  of  "Science" 
and  assistant  librarian  of  Harvard.  There  is  no  higher  authority 
on  entomology  than  Professor  Scudder.  Another  brother,  David 
Coit  Scudder,  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies  and  died 
in  1862.  His  daughter.  Miss  Davida  Scudder,  Madura,  India, 
1861,  is  a  talented  instructor  in  Wellesley.  She  has  contributed 
essays  to  the  "Andover  Review,"  and  compiled  a  volume  of 
George  Macdonald's  poems. 

Horace  Scudder  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  and 
then  he  taught  in  New  York  for  three  years.  He  succeeded 
Mr.  Aldrich  as  editor  of  the  "Atlantic"  in  1890.  He  has  long 
been  identified  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  contributed 
to  the  "Atlantic"  "that  line  of  creative  criticism  in  which  that 
monthly  has  held  easy  preceden^."  His  essays  appear  in  a 
volume.  Essays  and  Revievs.  fHe  has  written  many  juvenile 
books,  as  the  Bodlei/  Books,  and|has  edited  and  compiled  several 
volumes  of  poems  and  storiea  In  the  "American  Statesmen 
Series"  he  wrote  Noah  Webster.  He  assisted  Mrs.  Taylor  in 
editing  "Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor,"  his  and  other 
works  are : 
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The  Game  of  Croquet :  its  Appointment  and  Laws,  bij  a  Fellow^  The 
Dwellers  in  Five-Sisters  Court,  Men  and  Manners  in  America,  One  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago,  Recollections  of  Samuel  Breck,  A  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Men  and  Letters,  Essays  in  Characterization,  The 
Book  of  Folk-Stories  Rewritten,  Stories  from  my  Attic,  and  Seven  Little 
People  and  their  Friends. 

William  Jay  Youmans,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1838,  is  the  editor 
of  ''  Popular  Science  Montlily.''  His  scientific  education  was 
acquired  under  his  brother  and  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School.  He 
studied  Natural  History  under  Dr.  Asa  Fitch.  He  practised 
medicine  at  first,  but  finally  abandoned  it  to  assist  in  editing  the 
''  Popular  Science  Monthly.'^  At  the  death  of  his  brother  he  be- 
came sole  editor.  He  has  contributed  many  valuable  articles  on 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  physiology.  He  is  a  member  of 
several  scientific  associations.  He  edited  '^  Huxley's  Lessons  in 
IClementary  Physiology '^  to  which  he  added  Elementary  Hygiene. 
Miss  Eliza  Ann  Youmans,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1826,  his  sister, 
is  author  of  several  well-known  scientific  works.  Their  brother, 
Edward  Livingston  Youmans,  New  York,  1821-1887,  was 
a  noted  scientist  and  author.  He  established  the  ^'Popular 
Science  Monthly''  in  1872. 


PLUS    QUESTIONS. 

wJifit  baffle  was  fhe  mud  so  deep  that  the  soldiers 
had  to  step  from  male  to  mule?  J'\  -  >>  ;*    ^  ^  i  j^'-t.-C-C'^-J  -^f^ 
WJio  was  called  fhe  *"  American  Chesterfield'  ^ ^)^^  ^^^t/(^xV 
Who  said  ^^  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone'' %,(yt^  tA-fA  ^'^ -^ 
Who  said,  ** Be  sure  i/on  are  rifjht,  then  ^(* j^j^^ao^^^il^^^^ 
Who  said,  **  The  rule  of  my  life  is  to  make  business 

a  pleasure,  and  pleasure  mij  business  "?^^j p^^^tt/ly*^ 
Who  said,  ^'Hold  the  Fort,  I  am    ^^^^^^^V'l^^J^ty^^^^ 
What  important,    telegrttm  contained  one   woi^a(not 
a  cipher)? _^ylj ^^^, 

rdywus  called  '^  T1/,e  .^mmg  Na- 


What  Amet 

poleon 
Who  was  called  *'  The 
What  giant  lived  in  North    CarolinfC/dii 


lertran  genei 

Pf^tlifinder^jki 


I-  1 1~ 
urge 


was  he? 


CONCLUSION 


"American  Authors'*'  must  come  to  an  end — not  for  the  lack 
of  material,  but  for  the  lack  of  space.  As  the  last  chapter  is 
closed  there  come  to  mind  many  authors  that  should  be  giveu 
a  more  conspicuous  place  than  in  the  Addenda.  If  from  that 
any  names  are  omitted,  it  must  not  be  attributed  to  intentional 
oversight. 

Only  those  who  have  published  a  similar  book  can  appreciate 
the  hours  of  labor  expended  in  the  compilation  of  it;  only  those 
who  have  never  published  a  book  will  be  ready  to  criticise  the 
typographical  errors  found.  The  author  will  be  satisfied  if  the 
readers  and  students  of  the  book  shall  receive  one-tenth  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  which  she  has  received  in  preparing  it.  She 
begs  that  all  authors  who  failed  to  receive,  or  to  reply  to,  letters 
of  inquiry  regarding  dates  and  facts  will  send  to  her  a  correction 
of  any  errors,  and  she  promises  that  they  shall  not  occur  in 
another  edition.  She  asks  also  for  all  names  which  been  omitted 
from  this  volume. 
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ADDENDA. 


Abbe,  Cleveland,  N.  Y.,1838. 

Abbey,  Henrv.N.  Y.,  1842. 

Abbey,  Richard,  N.  Y..  1805. 

Abbott,  Abiel,  N.  H.,  1765-1850. 

Abbott,  Abiel,  Mass.,  1770-1828. 

Abbott,  Ezra,  Me..  1819-1884. 

Abbott,  Francis  Ellingwood,  Mass.,  1836. 

Abbott,  Henrj'  Laroom,  Mass.,  1881. 

Abbott,  Joseph,  Hale,  N.  H.,  1802-1873. 

Abbott,  Austin,  Mass.,  1831 492 

Abbott,  Benjamin  Vaughan,  Mass.,  1880.  492 
Abbott,  Mrs.  Belle  K.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Abbott,  Charles  Conrad,  N.  J.,  1843. 
Abbott,  Edward,  Me.,  1841. 
Abbott,  Gorham  D.,  Me.,  1808-1874. 

Abbott,  Jacob.  Me 492 

Abbott,  John  Stephens  Cabot,  Me 492 

Abbott,  Lyman,  Mass 701 

Abert,  James  William,  N.  J.,  1820. 
Abert,  Silvaniis  Thaver,  Pa.,  1828. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Abigail  Smith.  Ma.<^s.,  1744-1818. 
Adams,  Charles  Baker,  Mass.,  1814-1853. 
Adams,  Charles  Follen,  Mass.,  1842 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Mass.,  1807-1886. 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  Mass.,  1835. 
Adams,  Henry,  Mass.,  1838. 
Adams,  Brooks,  Mass.,  1848. 
Adams,  Charles  Kendall,  Vt.,  1835. 
Adams,  Samuel,  Mass.,  1722-1803. 
Adams,  Daniel,  Mass.,  1773-1864. 
Af^ams,  Hannah,  Mass.,  1755-1832. 
Adams,  Herbert  Baxter,  Mass.,  1850. 
Adams,  John,  Mass.,  1704-1740. 

Adams,  John,  Mass.,  17:35-1826 55 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  Mass,  1767-1848. 
Adams,  Lois,  N.  Y.,  1817. 
Adams,  Mary  Mathews,  Ireland,  N.  Y.,  1840. 
Adams,  Nehemiah,  Mass.,  1806-1878. 
Adams,  William,  Conn.,  1807-1880. 
'  Adams,  William,  Ireland,  1813. 

Adams.  William  Taylor.  Mass 649 

Adler,  George  J.,  Germany,  1821-1868. 
A  gassiz,  Alexander,  Switzerland.  1835. 

Agassiz,  Louis  J.  R.,  Switzerland 343 

Agassiz,  Elizabeth  Cabot  Cary.  Mass 347 

Agnew,  David  Haves.  Pa..  1818. 

Akerly,  Samuel,  N.  Y.,  1845. 

Albee,  John,  Mass.,  1833. 

Alcott,  Amos  Bronson,  Conn,,  1799-1888. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May,  Pa 402 

Alcott,  Wm.  Alexander,  Conn.,  1798-1859. 
Alden,  Ebeuezer,  Mass.,  1788-1881. 
Alden,  Emily  Gillmore,  Mass.,  1864. 

Alden,  Henry  Mills,  Vt 747 

Alden,  Isabella  Maodonald,  Pangy,  N.Y,  651 
Alden,  Lucy  Morris  Chaffee.  Mass.,  1836. 
Alden,  Joseph,  N.  Y..  1807-1885. 
Aldrich,  Jamee,  N,  Y.,  1810-1856. 
Aldrich,  Annie  Reeve,  New  York,  1866-1892. 
Aldrich,  Emma  B.  Mrs.,  Cawker  City,  Kan. 
Aldrich,  Josephine  C,  Conn. 
Aldrich,  Julia  C,  Ohio,  1834. 
Aldrich,  Susanna  v.,  Mass.,  1828. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey 741 

Alexander,  Archibald,  Va.,  1772-1851. 
Alexander,  James  W.,  Va.,  1804-1899. 
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Alexander,  Joseph  Addison,  Pa.,  1809-1860. 
Alexander,  John  Heurv,  Md.,  1812-1867. 
Alexander,  Stephens,  N.  Y..  1806-1883. 
Alger,  Horatio.  Jr.,  Mass.,  1834. 
Alger,  Wm.  Rounseville,  Mass.,  1822. 

Alien,  James  Lane,  Ky 642 

Allen,  Alexander  V.  G*.,  Mass.,  1841. 

Allen,  Elizabeth  A.,  Florence  Percy, Me.,  1832. 

Allen,  Ethan,  Conn.,  1737-1789. 

Allen,  Esther  Lavi  11a,  N.  Y.,  1834 

Allen,  Esther  Saville,  N.  Y.,  1837. 

Allen,  Harrison,  Pa.,  1841. 

Allen,  Young  J.,  Missionary  to  China. 

Allen,  Joel  Asaph,  Mass.,  1838 

Allen,  Joseph  Henry,  Mass.,  1820. 

Allen,  Paul,  R.  I.,  1775-1826. 

Allen,  Richard  L..  Mass..  1803-1869. 

Allen,  Timothv  Field,  Vt.,  1837. 

Allen,  William,  Ma.sg.,  1784-1868. 

Allen, •\'V^lliam,  N.  C,  1806-1879. 

Allerton,  Ellen  Palmer,  N.  Y.,  1835. 

Allibone,  Samuel  Austin,  Pa.,  1816. 

Allyn,  Eunice  E.  Gibbs,  Ohio. 

A llston. Robert  Francis  Withers,  S.  C,  1801-64 

Allston,  Washington,  S.  C,  1779-1843 223 

Alrich,  Emma  B.,  N.  J.,  1845. 

Alsop,  Richard,  Conn..  1761-1815. 

Alsop,  John,  Conn.,  1776-1841. 

Alwood,  Henry  Elijah,  Mass.,  1844. 

Ames,  Julia  A.,  111.,  1861,  Editor, 

Ames,  Mary  Clemmer,  Hudson,  N.  Y,,  1839-84 

Ames,  Eleanor  M.,  N.  Y.,  1830. 

Ames,  Fisher,  Mass.,  1758-1808. 

Ames,  Lucia  True,  N.  H.,  1856. 

Ames,  Nathaniel,  Mass..  17081764. 

Amory,  Robert,  Mass.,  1842. 

Anderson,  John  Jacob,  N.  Y.,  1821 713 

Anderson,  Joseph,  Scotland,  N.  Y.,  1836. 

Anderson,  Rasmus  Bjorn,  Wis.,  1846 714 

Anderson,  Rufus,  Maine,  1796-1880. 
Andrew,  James  Osgdod,  D.D.,Ga.,  1794-1871. 
Andrew,  John  Albion,  Maine,  1818-1867. 
Andrews,  Christopher  Columbus,  N.  H.,  1829 
Andrews,  Ethan  Allen,  Conn.,  1787-1858. 
Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl,  Mass.,  1812-1886. 

Andrews,  Eliza  Frances,  Georgia 667 

Andrews,  Maude,  Mrs.  Ohl,  Georgia. 
Andros,  R.  S.,  Mass.,  1868. 
Angel,  Henrv,  R.  I.,  1829. 
Angel,  James  Burrill,  R.  I.,  1829. 
Angell,  Joseph  Kinnicut,  R.  I.,  1794-IP57. 
Anthoo,  John.  Mich.,  1784-1863. 
Anthon,  Charles,  N.  Y.,  1797-1867. 
Anthony,  Susan  B.,  Mass.,  1820. 
Anthony,  Susanna,  R.  I.,  1726-1791. 
Apes,  William,  Indian  Territory,  1800. 
Appleton,  John,  N.  H  ,  1804. 
Appleton,  Jesse,  N.  H.,  1772-1819. 
Appleton,  John  Howard,  Maine,  1844. 
Applwon,  Thomas  Gold.  Mass.,  1812-1884. 
Arkell,  Judge  W.  J.,  N.  Y. 
Arey,  Harriet  Ellen,  Vt.,  1819. 

Armitage,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Eng 704 

Armstrong,  George  Dodd,  N.  J.,  1813. 
Arnold,  Samuel  Green.  R.  I.,  1821-1880. 
Arrington,  Alfred  W.,  N.  C,  1810  1867. 
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Artemus  Ward  {bee  Browne) 474 

Arthur,  Timothy  Shay,  N.  Y.,  1809-1885. 

Ashhurst,  John.  Pa..  1839, 

Astor,  William  Waldorf,  N.  Y.,  1848. 

Atherton,  Gertrude  Franklin,  Cal 665 

Atkinson,  Edward,  Mass.,  1827. 
Atkinson.  John,  N.  J.,  183.5. 
Atwater,  Caleb,  Mass.,  1778-1867. 
Atwater,  Lyman  H.,  D.D.,  Conn.,  1813. 
Atwood.  Isaac  Morgan,  N.  Y.,  1838. 
Audubon,  John  James,  La..  1780-1851. 
Auringer,  Obadiah  Cyrus,  N.  Y.,  1849. 
Austin,  Harriett  Bunker,  Pa.,  1S44. 
Austin,  William,  Mass.,  1778-1841. 
Austin.  Jane  Goodwin,  Mass.,  1831-1894. 
Babcock.  Rnfus,  Conn.,  1798-1875. 
Babcock,  Emma  Whiteomb,  N.  Y.,  1849. 
Bachman,  John,  N.  Y.,  1790-1874. 
Bacon,  Leonard.  Mich.,  1802-1881. 
Kacon,  Delia,  Ohio,  1811-1859. 
Bacon,  Leonard  Woolsey.  Conn.,  1830. 
Bacon,  Theodore.  Conn  ,  1834. 
Badeau,  Adam,  NY.,  1831. 
Bagby,  George  Wilson.  Va..  182S-1883. 
Bailey,  Gilbert  Stephens,  Pa.,  1822. 
Bailey,  Jacob  Whitman,  Mass..  1811-1857. 
Bailey.  Loring  Woart,  N.  Y..  1839. 
Bailey,  William  Whitman,  N.  Y..  1843 
Bailey,  William  H..  North  Carolina. 
Bailey.  James  M.,  N.  Y.,  1841 1894. 
Baird,  Charles  Washington,  N.  J.,  1828. 
Baird,  Henry  Martyn,  Pa.,  1832. 
Baird,  Samuel  John,  D.D.,  Ohio,  1817. 
Baird,  Spencer  Fullerton,  Pa  ,  1823. 
Baker,  Abijah  K.,  Mass.,  1805. 
Baker,  Julie  Wetherill,  Mis.s.,  18.58- 
Baker,  Wm.  Spohn,  Pa.  1824. 
Baker,  Harietta  Newell  Woods.,  Mass.,  1815. 
Baker,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Ga.,  179'.  18.57. 
Baker,  George  Augustus,  N.  Y.,  1849-1883. 
Baker,  Page,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  "Times- 
Democrat,"  1840. 
Baker,  William  Mumford,  D.  Ci,  183.5-1883. 
Baldwin,  Joseph  G.,  Ala.,  1NG4. 
Baldwin,  S.  D. 

Balestier,  Charles  Woleott,  N.  Y.,  lHBl-1891. 
Balestier.  Granville  M.,  Ky  ,  1833. 
Ba^lou,  Hosea,  N.  H..  1771-1852. 
Ballon,  Hosea,  Vt..  179tt-1.8f.l. 
Ballon,  Maturiu  Murrav,  Ma.ss.,  1820. 
Ballou,  Moses,  Ma.ss.,  1811-1879. 
Bancroft,  Edward,  Ma.ss.,  1744-1820. 

Bancroft,  George,  Mass 383 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.  Ohio,  1832. 
Bangs,  John  Kendrick,  N.  Y.,  1862. 
Banks,  Marv  Ross,  Ga..  1846. 
Banks,  Elizabeth,  L.,  N.  J. 
Banvard,  Joseph,  N.  Y.,  1810. 
Barbe,  Waitraan,  W.  Va. 
Barbee,  William  J.,  Ky.,  1816. 
Barbee,  Oliver  Lorenzo,  N.  Y.,  1811. 
Barbee,  F.  M..  N.  Y. 
Barclay,  Jas.  T..  M.D.,  Va.,  1807-1874. 

B«rlow.  Joel,  Conn 97 

Barnard,  Charles,  Mass.,  1838. 
Barnard,  HeJirv.  Conn..  1811. 
Barnard,  Fred.'Augnstus,  Mhss.,  1809-1889. 
Barnes,  Albert,  N.  Y.,  1798-lb70. 

Barnes,  Annie  Maria,  Ga 668 

Barnes,  Marv  Sheldon,  N.  Y.,  18.50, 
Barnes,  Tburlow  Weed,  N.  Y.,  1853. 
Barnes,  Albert  Barritz.  Pa  ,  1835. 

Barr,  Amelia  Edith.  Effgland 555 

Barrett,  KobertS.,  D.D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Barrett.  Benjamin  Fish,  Md.,  1808. 
Barrick,  James  R.,  Ky  ,  1829. 


Barritt,  Francis  Fuller,  N.  Y.,  1826. 

Barron,  Francis  E.,  S.  C,  1822. 

Barron  Elwin  Alfred,  Tenn.,  1855. 

Barrows,  Elisha  Porter,  Conn  ,  1817. 

Barrows.  S.  J.,  "Christian  Register,"  Boston. 

Barrv,  William.  Mass.,  1805-1885. 

Bartiett,  Alice  Eloise,  Wis.,  1848. 

Bartlett,  Elisha,  R.  I..  1805-1855. 

Bartiett,  John  Russell,  R.  L,  1805-1886. 

Bartlett.  Samuel  Colcord,  N,  H.,  1817. 

Bartol,  Cvrus  B.,  Augustus.  Me..  1813 

Barton,  Wm.  Paul  Cullen.  Pa..  1786-18,56. 

Bartram.  William.  Pa.,  1739-1823. 

Bascom,  H.  B.,  D.D.  LL.D.,  N.  Y.,  1796-1850. 

Baseom,  John,  N.  Y..  1827. 

Batcfielder,  Samuel,  N.  H.,  1784-1879. 

Bates,  Arlo,  Me.,  }S50. 

Bates,  Clara  Doty,  Mich..  185—. 

Bates  Margaret  "Holmes,  Ohio,  1844. 

Bates.  Charlotte  Fiske,  N.  Y.,  1838. 

Bates,  Catherine  Lee,  Muss. 

Bate*,  Elizabeth  Sears,  Cal. 

Bates,  Lewis  J..  N.Y.,  1832. 

Bates,  Harriet  Leonora  Vase,  111.,  1856188C>. 

Bates.  Samuel  Peniraan,  Ma.ss..  1827. 

Battey,  Mrs.  E.  Verderv,  Augusta,  Ga.,  iKJh. 

Battle.  A.  J.,  D.D..  Ga..l826. 

Baxter,  Lydia,  N.  Y.,  1809-1874. 

Baxter,  James  Phinnev,  Me.,  1831. 

Baxter,  Samuel.  Pa.,  1767-1840. 

Bayles,  James  C,  N.  Y.,  1845. 

Baylor.  Frances  Courtenay,  Ark..  1848. 

Beal,  Foster  E.  Lascelles,  Ma.'-s.,  1840. 

Beal,  William  Jones,  Mich.,  1833. 

Bean,  Harriet  C,  Augusta,  Ga.,  182.3. 

Beardslev,  Eben  E<lwards.  C^nn..  1808. 

Beasley.  Frederick,  N.  C,  1777-1845, 

Beattv,  John,  Ohio.  1828. 

Beauchamp,  William,  Del.,  1772-1824. 

Becker,  George  Ferdinand,  N  Y.,  1847. 

Bedell,  Gregory  Towiwend,  N.  Y.,  1 793-1  s34. 

Bedford,  Lou  S.,  Ky.,  1837. 

Beebe,  Lizzie  G.,0,  1842. 

Boecher,  Lvman,  Conn  ,  1775-1863 275 

Beccher,  Catherine.  L.  I.,  1800-1878 276 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  Conn 275 

Bee(!hcr,  Harriet  W.,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Conn..  511 
Beecher,  Mrs.  Eunice  White,  Mas8.,  1812. 
Beers,  Ethel  Lynn,  N.  Y.,  1827-1879. 
Beers,  Henry  Augustin,  N.  Y.,  1847. 
Behrends,  A.  J.  F.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
Belknap,  Jeremy,  Mass.,  1744-1798. 
Bell,  Ada  Trattbrd. 
Bell,  Clark,  N.  Y.,  1832. 

Bell,  Orelia  Key,  Ga 686 

Bellamy,  Emily  W,  Croom,  Fla.,  1839. 
Bellamy,  Edward,  Ma.es.,  1850. 
Bella w,\\raericus  Wellington,  Ohio,  1842. 
Bellows,  Henry  NVhitner,  Mas'?.,  1814-1882. 
Benedict,  Emma^Lee,  N.  Y,,  1857. 
Benedict,  Frank  Lee,  N.  Y.,  1834. 
Benet,  Stephen  Vincent,  Fla.,  1827. 
Benjamin,  Mary  Gladding  Wheeler, 
Benjamin,  S.  G.  W.,  Greece.  1837. 
Benjamin,  P.,  Briti.sh  Guiana,  1809-'64. 
Benjamin.  Park,  N.  Y.,  1849-1867. 
Bennett,  Jas.  G.,  Scotland,  1795-li672. 
Bennett,  Jas.  G.,  Jr.,  N,  Y.,  1841,  New  York 

Herald. 
Benson,  Egbert,  N.  Y'.,  1746-18.3*. 
Bentzson,  Theodore. 
Benton,  Thomas  Hart.  N.  C,  1783-1858. 
Benton,  Joel,  N.  Y.,  18f>2. 
Berard,  Augusta  Blanche,  N.  Y.,  1824. 
Bergen,  Helen  Corinne,  N.  J.,  1868. 
Bergen,  Joseph  Young,  Jr.,  Me.,  l^Sl. 
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Ill 


Bergh,  Henrv,  N.  Y.,  1823. 

Berrian  William,  N.  Y.,  1787-1862. 

Bessev,  Charles  Edwin,  Ohio,  1845. 

Best,  Eva,  Ohio.  1857. 

Best,  Siisie  M.,  Ireland,  1862. 

Eethune,  George  Washington,  N.  Y.,  180.5-62. 

Betsy  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Moore)  Ala.,  1843. 

Betts,  Mary  W.,  Ky.,  1830-1854. 

Beverlv,  Robert,  Va.,  1670-1735. 

Bibb,  George  M.,  Va.,  1772-1859. 

Bickham,  Wm.  D.,  Ohio,  Journalist. 

Bickmore.  Albert  Smith,  Me.,  1830. 

Bicknell.  Thomas  William,  R,  I.,  1834. 

Biddle,  Horace  P.,  Ohio,  1818. 

Biddle,  Richard,  Pa.,  1796-1847. 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  Pa.,  1786-1844. 

Bidwell,  Walter  Hilliard,  Conn.,  1798-1881. 

Bierce,  Ambrose,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bierce,  Sarah  E.,  Me.,  1838. 

Biennen,  John,  Va. 

Bigelow,  Jacob,  Mass.,  1787-1879. 

Bigelow,  Poultney.  N.  Y.,  1855. 

Bigelow,  John,  N.  Y.,  1817. 

Bigelow,  Melville  Madison,  Mich.,  1846-66. 

Biglow,  William,  Mass.,  1773-1844. 

Bigham,  Robert  W..  Midway,  Ga.,  1824. 

Bill  Arp  (Chas.  Smith)  733 

Billings,  Josh,  Henry  W.  ShaAV,  Ind 479 

Bingham,  Jennie  M..  N.  Y.,  1859. 
Bingham,  William,  N.  C.  1835. 
Binnev,  Amos,  Mass.,  1803-1847. 
Bird.  Robert  Montgomery,  Del.,  180.5-1854. 
Birdsall,  William  Randall,  N.  Y.,  1852. 
Bishop,  3Iary  Catherine,  Illinois,  18—. 
Bishop,  William  Henry,  Conn.,  1847. 
Bisland,  Elizabeth,  La. 
Blackall,  Emilv  Lucas.  Ind.,  1832. 
Black,  James.  Pa.,  1823. 
Blackburn,  Wm.  Maxwell,  Ind.,  1828. 
Blackie.  William,  N.  Y..  1843. 
Blaine,  James  G..  Pa.,  1830-1892. 
Blair,  Andrew  Alexander,  Ky.,  1846. 
Blake,  Euphemia  Vale,  Eng.,  1825. 
Blake,  Lillie  Devereux.  X.  (;.,  1835. 
Bland,  Richard,  Va,,  1710-1776. 
Blanvelt,  Augustus,  N.  Y.,  I.s32. 
Bleckley,  Logan  E.,  Ga..  1827. 
Bledsoe,  Alfred  Taylor,  Va.,  1809-1877. 
BleecKer,  Ann  Eliza,  N.  Y.,  1752-1783. 
Bliss,  Philip  Paul,  Pa.,  1838-1876. 
Bliss,  Porter  Cornelius,  N.  Y.,  1838-1888. 
Bloede,  Gertrude,  Germany,  184.5. 
Blood,  Henry  Ames,  N.  H.,  1838. 
Blount,  Annie  R.,  Va. 
Blunt,  Edmund  March,  N.  H.,  1770-1862. 
Blunt,  George  W.,  Mass.,  1802-1878. 
Boardman,  Geo.  Dana,  Burmah,  1828. 
Boardman,  Henrv  A.,  X.  Y.,  1808-1880. 
Bogart,  Elizabeth,  X.  Y.,  1806. 

Boker,  George  Henry.  Pa.,  1823-1890 486 

Bok,    Edward    W.,    Holland,   1863,   Ladies' 

Home  Journal. 
Bok,  William,  Holland. 
Bolton,  Henry  Carrington,  N.  Y.,  1843. 

Bolton,  Sarah  Knowles,  Conn 725 

Bolton,  Charles  Knowles,  Ohio,  1867 725 

Bolton.  Sarah  Little,  Kv.,  1815. 
Bond,  Henrv,  Mass.,  1790-1859. 
Bond,  Thomas  Emerson,  Md.,  1782-1856. 
Boner,  John  Henry,  N.  C,  1845. 
Bonney.  Charles  Carroll,  N.  Y.,  1831. 
Booth,  Emma  Scarr,  Eng.,  18.35. 
Booth,  James  Curtis,  Pa.,  1810. 
Booth,  Mary  H.  C,  Conn.,  1831-1865. 
Booth,  Mary  Louise,  X.  Y.,  1831-1889. 
Bordley,  John  Beale,  Md.,  1727-1804. 


Bostwick,  Kate  M.,  Marietta,  Ga. 
Bostwick,  Helen  Louise,  X.  H.,  1826. 
Botta  Vincenzo,  Italy,  1818. 
Botta,  Anna  Charlotte  Lynch,  Vt.,  1820-1891. 
Botta,  John  Minor,  Va.,  1802-1869. 
Botts,  J.  M.,  Va. 
Boudinot,  Elias,  Pa.,  1740-1821. 
Boutwell,  George  Sewall,  Mass.,  1818. 
Bouve,  Thomas  Tracy,  Mass.,  1815. 
Bovee,  Christian  Xestell,  X.  Y.,  1820. 
Bowditch,  Xath'l  Ingersoll,  Mass.,  1805-1861. 
BoAvdoin.  James,  Mass.,  1727-1790. 
Bowen,  Francis,  Mass.,  1811. 
Bowen,  Henry  C.  Conn.,  1813.,  Independent. 
Bowen,  Susan  P.  King. 
Bowen,  Eliza  A.,  Ga  ,  Astronomer. 
Bowker,  Richard  Rogers,  Mas".,  1848. 
Bowles,  Samuel,  Mass.,  1826-1878. 
Bowne,  Borden  Parker.  X.  J.,  1847. 
Bowne,  Eliza,  Me.,  1783-1809. 
Bovce,  James  Pettigru,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.  C, 
1827. 

Boyesen,  Hjalmar  Hjorth,  Norway 630 

Boykiu,  Samuel,  Milledgevilie,  Ga.,  1829. 
Boyle,  Esmeralda,  Md. 

Boyle,  Virginia  Frazier 694 

Boy  land,  George  Halsted,  O.,  1845. 
Bovnton,  Henrv  Van  Xess.  Mass.,  1835. 
Boynton,  Edward  Carlisle,  Vt.,  1825. 
Boynton,  George  M.,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bozman,  John  Leeds,  Md.,  1757-1823. 
Brace,  Charles  Lowry,  Conn.,  1826. 
Brackenridge,  Henrv  M.,  Pa.,  1786-1861. 
Bradford,  Alex'r  Warfield,  X.  Y.,  1815-1867. 
Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Mass.,  1881. 
Bradford,  Joseph,  Tenn..  1843-1886. 
Bradlev,  Thomas  Robert,  Ala. 
Bradley,  Mary  Emily,  Md.,  1835. 

Bradstreet,  Anne  D.,  England 26 

Brainard,  John  G.  C,  Conn.,  1796-1828, 
Branch,  Mary  Lydia  Bolles,  Conn.,  1840. 
Brannan,  William  P. 
Breckinridge,  John,  Ky  ,  1797-1841. 
Breckinridge,  Robt.  Jefferson,  Ky.,  1800-1871. 
Breidenbaugh,  Edward,  Pa.,  1849. 
Brenan,  Joseph,  Ireland,  1829-1857. 
Brewer,  Thomas  Mayo.  Mass  ,  1814-1880. 
Brewerton,  Henry,  X.  Y.,  1820. 

Briggs,  Charles  Augustus,  D.D.,  X.  Y 701 

Brigham,  Charles  Henry,  Mass.,  1820. 
Bright,  Rev.  Edward,  "Examiner,"  X.  Y. 
Brightly,  Frederick  Charles,  Eng.,  1812. 
Brightlv,  Francis  Frederick,  Pa.,  1845. 
Brinley  Francis,  Mass.,  1812-1885. 
Brintoh,  Daniel,  Garrison,  Pa.,  1837. 
Brisbane,  Abbott  Hall,  S.  C,  1805-1861. 
Bristed,  Charles  Astor,  X.  Y.,  1820-1874. 
Bristol,  Augusta  ('ooper,  N.  H.,  1835. 
Britton,  Nathaniel  Lord,  X.  Y..  1858. 
Broaddus,  Andrew,  Va..  1770-18-18. 

Broadus,  John  Albert,  Va.,  1827 703 

Broadhead,  Garland,  Va.,  1827. 

Boardman,  Henry  Augu-stus,  X.  Y.,  1808. 

Brock,  Sallie  A.,  Va. 

Brockett,  Linus  Pierpont,  Conn.,  1820. 

Brodhead,  John  Romeyn,   X.  Y.,  1814-1873. 

Bromley,  Isaac  Hill,  Conn.,  1833. 

Brownson,  Orestes  Augustus,  LL.D.,  180.3-1876 

Brooks,  Charles  Timothy,  Mass.,  1813-1883. 

Brooks,  Edward,  N.  Y.,  1831. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Maria  Gowen,  Mass.,  1795-1845. 

Brooks,  Xathan  Covington,  Md.,  1809. 

Brooks,  Xoah,  Maine,  1830. 

Brooks,  Phillips,  D.D.,  Mass.,  1835-1893. 

Brooks,  William  Heith,  Ohio,  1848. 

Brooks,  William  Robert,  Eng.  or  X.  Y.,  1844. 
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Bross,  William,  N.  J.,  1813. 
Brotherton,  Alice,  Ind.,  1«— . 
Brougham,  Joliu,  Ireland,  1810-1880. 
Brown,  Charle.s  Brockden,  Pa..  1771-1810. 
Brown,  Emma  Elizabeth,  N.  H.,  1847. 
Brown,  Helen  Dawe.s. 
Brown,  Joseph  Brownlee,  S.  C,  1824-1888. 
Brown,  David  Paul,  Pa.,  1795-1872. 
Brown,  Samuel  Gilman,  Maine.  1841-1885. 
Brown,  Thurlow  Weed,  Wis.,  1866. 
Brown,  William  Hill,  N.  C,  1766-1793. 
Browne,  C.  F.,  Artemus  Ward,  Me.,  1834-1867. 
Browne,  Emma  A.,  Md.,  1840. 
Browne,  Francis  Fisher,  Vt.,  1843. 
Browne,  Irving,  N.  Y.,  1835. 
Browne,  John  Ross,  Ireland,  1817-'75. 
Browne,  Sara  H.,  Mass. 
Browne,  Maria  J.  B.,  Mass. 
Browne,  William  Hand,  Md.,  1828. 
Browne.  Junius  Henri,  N.  Y.,  1833. 
Browuell.  Henry  Howard.  R.  I.,  1820-1872. 
Brownell,  Thomas  Church,  Mass.,  1779-1865. 
Brownell,  William  Crarv,  N.  Y.,  1851-1889. 
Brownlow,  Wm.  G.,  Va.,  1805-1877. 
Brownson,  Orestes  Augustus,  Vt.,  1803-1876. 
Bruce,  Wallace.  N.  Y.,  1844. 
Brush,  George  Jarvis,  N.  Y.,  1831. 
Bryan,  Mary  Edwards,  Fla.,    1846,    Sunyiy 

South. 

Bryant,  Wm.  Cullen,  Ma.ss 18i 

Bryce,  Lloyd,  "North  American  Review." 
Buchanan'  Joseph  Rhodes,  Ky.,  1814. 
Buckingham,  Jos.  Tinker,  Conn.,  1779-1861. 
Bucklev,  Jas.  Monroe,  N.  J.,  18.36. 
Buckley,  Samuel  Bottsford.  N.  Y.,  1809-1884. 
Buel,  Jesse,  Conn.,  1778-1839. 
Buel,  Clarence  Clough.  N.  Y.,  1850. 
Buell,  Richard  Hooker,  Md.,  1842. 
Bultinch,  Stephen  G.,  Mass..  1809-1870. 
Bullions,  Peter,  Scotlan<l.  1791-1864. 
Bullock.  Alex'r  Hamilton,  Mass.,  1816-1882, 
Bunce,  Oliver  Bell,  N.  Y..  1828-1890. 
Bungay,  Geo.  W..  N.  Y.,  1820. 
Bunner,  Henry  Cuyler,  N.  Y.,  1855. 
Burdette,  Robert  Jones,  Pa.,  1844. 
Burgess.  Tristam,  Mass.,  17701-8.53. 
Burleigh,  Wm.  Henry,  Conn..  1812-1871. 
Burleigh,  Geo.  Shepard.  Conn.,  1821. 
Burlingame,  Edward  L.,  Mass.,  1848,  Scrib- 

ner's  Magazine. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodg.?on,  Eng 592 

Burnett,  Peter  Hardeman,  Teun.,  1807. 
Burnett,  Frances  E.,  Tenn. 
Burnham,  Clara  Louize,  Mass.,  1854. 
Buruham,  Samuel,  N.  H.,  1833-1S73. 
Burr,  Celia  M..  N.  Y.,  1825. 
Burr,  Enoch  Fitch,  Conn.,  1818. 
Burrill,  Thomas  Jonathan,  Mass.,  1839. 
Burritt,  Elihu,  Conn..  1811-1879. 
Burroughs,  John.  N.  Y.,  1837. 
Burrowes,  George,  D.D..  N.  J.,  1811. 
Burt,  Nathaniel  Clark.  N.  J.,  1825-1874. 
Burton.  Wm.  Evans.  Eug.,  1804-1860. 
Bush,  George,  Vt.,  1796-18.59. 
Bushnell,  Frances  L.,  Conn.,  18—. 
Bushnell.  Horace,  Conn.,  1802-1876. 
Bushnell,  William  H.,  N.  Y..  1823. 
Butler,  William  Allen,  N.  Y.,  1825. 
Butler,  Clement  Moore.  N.  Y.,  1810. 
Butler,  John  Jav,  Me.,  1814. 
Butler,  Noble,  Pa.,  1819-1882. 
Butler,  William  O..  Ky.,  1793. 
Butterfield,  Consul  W..  N.  Y.,  1824. 
Butterworth,  Hezekiah,  R.  I.,  1839. 
Bverly,  William  Edward,  Pa.,  1849. 
Byerly,  Samuel  H.  M.,  Pa.,  1838. 


Bvford.  William  Heath,  Ohio,  1817. 
Byies,  Mather,  Mass.,  1706  1788. 
Bynner.  Edwin  Lasseter,  N.  Y.,  1842. 

Cable,  George  Washington,  La 584 

Cabell,  Mrs.  Carrington,  Va. 
Caldwell,  Charles,  N.  C  ,  1772-1853. 
Caldwell,  Ella,  Ky.,  1842. 
Caldwell,  George  Chapman,  Mass.,  1834. 
Caldwell,  Joseph,  N.  J.,  1773-1835. 
Caldwell,  Lisle  Bones,  N.  Y..  1S34. 
Caldwell,  Merritt,  Me.,  1806-1848. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell,  S  C 108 

Call,  Daniel.  Va.,  176-:-1840. 
Callender,  Jas.  Thomas,  Scotland,  1813. 
Calvert.  George  Henry,  Md.,  1803-1889. 
Cameron,  Henry  Clay,  Va.,  1827. 
Cameron,  Rebecca,  N.  C. 
Camp.  George  King,  Ga.,  1851. 
Campbell.  Alexander,  Ireland,  17SS-1S65. 
Campbell,  Bartlev,  Pa  ,  1843. 
Campbell.  Charles.  Va.,  1807-1876. 
Campbell,  Edwin  R.,  Ohio. 
Campbell,  Helen  Stuart,  N.  Y.,  1839. 
Campbell,  Je.sse,  D.D.,  Ga  ,  1807-1890. 
Campbell,  John  Lyle,  Va.,  lsiS-].s8t;. 
Campbell  John  Poage,  Va..  1767-1814. 
Campbell,  Thos.  Ireland.  1763-1854. 
Candler,  W.  A..  Ga..  1857. 
Canfield.  Fraucesca  Anna,  A.,  18031328. 
Capen,  Nahum,  Mass.,  1804-1886. 
Canonge,  L.  P..  La. 
Carey.  Henry  Charles,  Pa.,  1793-1879. 
Carleton,  Henry,  Va.,  1785-1863. 
Carletou,  HenrV  Guv,  N.  M.,  1855. 

Carleton.  Will,  3Iich.,  1845 587 

Carpenter,  Charles  Ketchem,  N.  Y..  ls2t;-"84. 
Carpenter,  Rollo  Clarton,  Mich.,  18.52. 
Carpenter,  George  W.,  Pa..  1S02-1860. 
Carpenter,  Stephens  Haskins,  N.  Y.,  l.S31-'7s 
Carpenter,  Esther  Bernon,  R.  I.,  is—. 
Carrington,  Henrv  Beebee.  Conn.,  1S24. 
Carroll,  John,  Md.,  1735-1817. 
Carruthers.  William  A.,  Va.,  1800-1850. 
Carter,  Russell  K  ,  Md.,  1849. 
Cartwright,  Peter.  Va.,  1785-1872. 

Carev,  Alice,  Ohio 285 

Carev,  Phcebe,  Ohio 285 

Carev,  Henrv  C,  Pa.,  1793-1879. 
Case!  LuellaJ.  B..  N.  H.,  1808-1857. 
Cass.  Lewis,  N.  H.,  17821S66. 
Cassin,  John,  Pa.,  1813-1869. 
Castle,  Frederick  Albert,  N.  Y.,  1842. 

Cathcart.  William,  D.D.,  Ireland.. 701 

Catherwood,  Marv  Hartwell,  Ohio,  1847. 
Caton,  John  D..  N.  Y.,  1S12. 
Cavazza,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones,  Portland, Me. 
Cawein,  Madison  Julius.  Ky.,  186.5. 
Chadbourne,  Paul  Ansel,  Me.,  182.3-1883. 
Chadwick,  John  White,  Mass.,  1840. 
Chains,  Stanford  Emerson,  Miss.,  1830. 
Challeu,  James,  N.  J.,  1802. 
Chamberlin,  Caroline  A.,  Ohio. 
Chambers.  Charles  Julius,  Ohio,  1.S50. 
Chambers,  Talbot  WiLsou,  Pa.,  1819. 
Champlin,  James  Tift,  Conn.,  1811-1882. 
Champney,  Elizabeth  W.,  Ohio,  18-50. 
Chancellor,  «'has.  Wm.,  Va.,  1833. 
Chandler,  Elizabeth  M.,  Del.,  18G7-1834. 
Chandler,  Joseph  Ripley,  Mass.,  1792-1880. 
Chandler,  Ralph,  N.  Y.,  1829 
Chandler.  Be.ssie.  Mrs.  Leroy  Parker. 

Chanler.  Amelie  Riv^s,  Va. 635 

Chanev,  Lucian  West,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  1857. 

Chauning,  Wm.  Ellery,  Sr.,  R.  1 339 

Chanuing,  Edward  Tyrrel,  R.  I.,  1790-18.56. 
Channiug,  Wm.  Francis,  Ma.ss.,  1820. 
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€hanning,  Wm.  Henry,  Mass 341 

Chanuing,  Wm.  Ellery,  Jr.,  Mass 3i0 

€hanuing,  Edward,  Mass.,  18>6 341 

Chapin,  Alonzo  Boweu,  Coun..  180S-18.i8. 
Chapin,  Edwin  Hubbell,  N.  Y.,  1814-1880. 
Chapliii,  Ada  C,  Mass  ,  1842-18S3. 
Chapman,  Virena,  N.  C. 
Chapman,  Maiia  Weston,  Mass.,  1806-1885. 
Chapman,  Nathaniel,  Va.,  1780-18-53. 
Chapman,  Henrv  Calwalader,  Pa.,  1845. 

Chappell,  Absalom.  Ga 489 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  (See  Mnrfree).  624 
Charles,  Emilv  Thornton,  Ind.,  1815. 
Charlton,  Robert  M,,  Ga.,  1807-18-54. 
Charlton,  Thomas  J.,  Ga. 
Chase,  George,  Me..  1849. 
Chase,  Ira,  Vt.,  1793-1864. 
Chase,  Pliny  Earle,  Mass.,  1820-1886. 
Chase,  Thomas,  Mass.,  1827. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  N  H.,  1808-1873. 
Chauvenet,  William,  Pa.,  1820-1870. 
Cheever,  George  Barrett,  Me.,  1807. 
Cheney,  Ednah  Dow,  Mass.,  1824. 
Cheney,  Harriet  V.,  Mass.,  1815. 
Cheuev,  John  Vance,  N.  Y.,  1848. 
Cheney,  Theseus  Apoleon,  N.  Y.,  1830-1878. 
Chesebro,  Caroline,  N.  Y.,  1828-1873. 
Chester,  Frederick  Dixon  W.,  Mo.,  1861. 
Chester,  Joseph  Lemuel  Conn.,  1821-1882. 

Child,  Lydia  Maria,  Mass 179 

Child,  Francis  James,  Mass.,  1825. 

Childs,  George  W.,  Md 455 

Childs,  Theodore. 

Chittenden,  Russell  Henry,  Conn.,  1856. 
Chitwood,  Louisa  M.,  Ind.,  1855. 
Choate,  Rufus,  Mass.,  1799-1859. 
Chunn,  Mrs.,  N.  C. 
Church,  Albert  E.,  Conn.,  1807-1878. 
Church  Pharcellus,  N.  Y.,  1801-1886. 
Church,  William  Conant,  N.  Y.,  1835. 
Church,  John  Adams.  N.  Y.,  1843. 
Churchill,  Lide  A.,  Me.,  18.59. 
Cist.  Henrv  Martvn.  Ohio.  1839. 
Claiborne,  John  F.  H.,  Miss.,  1809-1884. 
Clark,  Marv  Bavard,  N.  C. 
Clark,  Alexander,  Ohio,  1834-1879. 
Clark.  Alonzo  Howard,  Mass.,  18.50. 
Clark,  J.  G.,  N.  Y.,  1830,  Poet  mid  Musician. 
Clark,  James  Henrv,  N.  Y.,  1814-1869. 
Clark,  David  Wasgatt,  Me.,  1812-1871. 
Clark,  Luella,  Illinois. 
Clark,  F.  E.,  D.D..  Boston,  Mass. 
Clark,  George  Whitfield,  N.  J.,  1831. 
Clark,  Lewis  Gavlord,  N.  Y.,  1810-1873. 
Clark.  N.  G.,  D.D.,  Vi..  182-5. 

Clark,  Richard  H..  Ga 444 

Clark,  Willis  Gavlord,  N.  Y.,  1810-1841. 

Clark,  Thomas  March,  Mass.,  1812. 

Clark,  William  Smith,  Mass.,  1826-1886. 

Clarke,  J.  O.  A.,  Ga. 

Clarke,  Frank  Wiggles  worth,  Mass..  1847. 

Clarke,  Rebecca  S.,  ''Sophie  May,"  Me.,  1833. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman.  N.  H.,  1810-18S8. 

Clarke,  John  Mason,  N.  Y.,  1857. 

Clarke,  Marv  Bavard,  N.  C,  1830. 

Clarke,  Richard  H.,  D.  C,  1827. 

Clarke,  Richard  H.,  L.L.D..    D.  C,   1827, 

Catltolic  Quarterly 708 

Clarke.  Samuel  Fessenden,  111.,  1851. 

Clay.  Henrv,  Va., 114 

Cleland,  Thomas,  Va.,  1778-1858. 
Clemens,  Jeremiah,  Ala.,  1814-1865. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.,Mo 605 

Clement,  Clara  Erskine,  Mo.,  1834. 
Clement,  E.  H..  Boston  Transcript. 
"lement,  Kunt  J.,  Denmark,  1803-1873. 


Clemmer,  Marv,  1838-1884. 
Clendeuin,  Gabrielle  Greeley,  N.  H. 
Cleveland,  Henrv  Rns^ell,  Mo.,  1809-1843. 
Cleveland,  Cynthia  Eloise,  N.  Y.,  1845. 
Cleveland,  Charles  Dexter,  M>..ss.,  1802-1869. 
Cleveland,  Rose  Elizabeth,  N.  Y.,  1846. 
Clevenger,  Shobal  Vail,  Italv,  1843. 
Cnintou,  De  Witt,  N.  Y.,  1796-1828. 
Clymer,  Ella  D.,  New  York. 
Clymer,  George,  Pa.,  1739-1813. 
Coan,  Titus,,  Conn.,  1801-1882. 
Coan,  Titus  Munson,  Hawaii,  1841. 

Cobb,  Thomas  R.  R.,  Ga 439 

Cobb,  Lvman,  Mass.,  1800-1864. 
Cobb,  Svlvanus,  Me.,  1799-1866. 
Cobb,  Sylvanus,  Jr  ,  Me.,  1823. 
Cobb,  Darius,  Mass.,  1834. 
Cobb,  Mary  McKinlev,  Ga.,  Poet. 
Cobb,  Joseph  Beckham,  Ga.,  1819-1858. 
Cocke,  Philip  St.  George,  Va.,  1808-1861. 
Cockerill,  John  A.,  N.  Y.  "Morning  Adver- 
tiser." 
Coffin,  Charles  Carleton,  N.  H.,  1823. 
Coffin,  Jno.  Huntington  Crane,  Me.,  1815. 
Coffin,  James  Henry,  Mass.,  1806-1873. 
Coffin,  Seldeu  Jennings,  N.  Y'.,  1838. 
Coffin,  Robert  Stevenson,  Me  ,  1797-1827. 
Coffin,  Roland  Folger,  N.  Y.,  1826. 
Cogswell,  William.  N.  H.,  1787-1880. 
Cohen.  Jacob,  N.  Y.,  1838. 
Colt,  James  Milner,  Pa.,  1845. 
Colburn,  Warren.  Mass.,  1793-1833. 
Colburu,  Zerah,  N.  Y.,  1832-1870. 
Colby,  Charles  C,  N.  Y'..  1830-1866. 
Colden,  C.  David,  L.  I.,  1769-1834. 
Coleman,  Lyman,  Mass.,  1796-1834. 
Coleman,  Charles  Washington.  Va. 
Collier,  Ro])ert  Laird,  Md.,  1837. 
Collier,  Thomas  Stephens,  N.  Y'.,  1842. 
Collins,  Thomas  Wharton,  La.,  1812-1879. 
Collver,  Robert,  England,  1823. 
Colquitt,  Mrs.  Mel.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  1848. 
Colonial  Ballads  and  Revolut'narvS'gs,  100 
Colton,  Calvin,  Mass..  1789-1857. 
Colton.  Walter,  Vt.,  1797-1851. 
Colwell,  Stephen,  Va.,  1800-1871. 
Comstock,  John  Henrv,  Wis.,  1849. 
Comstock,  Theodore  Brvant.  Ohio.  1849. 
Conant,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vt.,  1802. 
Conant.  Helen  Stevens.  Mass.,  1839. 
Cone.  Helen  Gray.  N.  Y.,  18-59-1885. 
Cockling.  Margaret  Cockburn,  1814. 
Connelly,  Emiiia  M.,  Ky..  IS—. 
Connor,  Mrs.  Eliza  Archard,  Ohio 
Conrad,  Timothy  Abbott,  N.  Y'..  1803-1877. 
Converse,  Harriet  M.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Conway,  Moncure  Daniel,  Va.,  1832. 
Conway,  Katherine  Eleanor,  18-53-1886. 
Cook,  Clarence  Chatham,  Mass.,  1828. 
Cook,  Joseph.  D.D.,  N.  Y.,  i838. 
Cook,  Mrs.  James  C,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Cook,  Marc.  R.  I.,  1854-1882. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Nellie  Leigh,  Newnan,  Ga. 
Cook,  Theodore  P..  1844. 
Cook,  William  Wallace,  Marshall,  Mich, 
Cooke,  Philip  St.  George,  Va.,  1809. 

Cooke,  Philip  Pendleton,  Va 428 

Cooke,  John  Esteu,  Va 426 

Cooke,  Josiah  Parsons,  Mass.,  1827. 
Cooke,  Nicholas  Francis,  R.  I.,  1829. 

Cooke,  Rose  Terry,  Conn 468 

Coolbrith,  Ina  Donna,  111. 
Cooley,  LeRov  Clark,  N.  Y.,  1833. 
Cooley,  Thonias  Mclntyre.  N.  Y..  1824. 
Coolidge,  Susan  (see  Wbolsev). 
Combs,  Anna  Sheldon,  N.  Y.,  18—1889. 
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Cooper,  Ellwood,  Pa.,  1^29. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  N.J 135 

Cooper,  Susan  Feuimore.  N.  Y.,  1813. 

Cooper.  Thomas,  Eng.,  1759  1840. 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker,  Pa.,  1840. 

Cope,  Gilbert.  Pa.,  1840. 

Coppee,  Henry,  Georgia,  1821. 

Copwav,  George,  Mich.,  1818  1869. 

Cornell,  John  Henry,  N.  Y.,  1828. 

Corson,  Hiram,  Pa.,  1828-1886. 

Corson,  Juliet,  Mass.,  1842. 

Cosbv,  Fortunatus,  Ky.,  1802. 

Cotton,  John,  Eng.,  Mass.,  1585-1652. 

Cones,  Elliott,  N.  H.,  1842. 

Coulter,  John  Merle.  China,  1851. 

Cowan,  Frank,  Pa.,  1844. 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan,  Ohio,  1824-1888. 

Cox,  Palmer : 665 

Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland,  N.  J.,  1818 708 

Coxe,  Margaret,  N.  J..  1800. 

Coxe,  Margaret,  Pa.,  1755-1824. 

Cozzens,  Frederick  S.,  N.  Y.,  "  Sparrowgrass 
Papers,"    1818-1869. 

Cozzens,  Sam'l  Wood  worth.  Mass..  1834-1878. 

Crafts,  Wilbur  Fisk,  Me.,  1850. 

Crafts,  William,  S.  C,  1787-1826. 

Crane,  Anne  Moncure,  Md..  1838-1872. 

Crane.  Stephen,  N.  Y. 

Crane,  William  Carey,  Va..  1816-  18S5. 

Crawford.  Francis  Marion,  Italy 595 

Crawford,  John  Martin.  Pa.,   1847 729 

Crawford,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Ga.,  1811-1871. 

Creery,  William,  Rufus.  Md.,  1824-1875. 

Cress,  Julia  P.,  Ala..  1827-1886. 

Crim,  Mat,  La.,  novelist  and   story- 
writer 666 

Crockett.  David,  Tenn.,  1786-1836. 

Croffut,  William  Augustus,  Conn.,  18:55. 

Croly,  David  Goodman,  N.  Y.,  1829. 

Croly,  Jane  C,  Jenny  June,  Eng.,  1831,  Cycle. 

Crooks,  George  Richard,  Pa.,  1822. 

Croom,  Elizabeth,  Quiucy,  Fla. 

Crosbv.  Alpheus.  N.  H.,  1810-1874. 

Crosby,  Fanny,  N.  Y 696 

Crosbv,  Howard,  N.  Y..  1826-18—. 

Crosbv,  William  Otis,  Ohio,  1850. 

Cross,'Charles  Robert,  N.  Y.,  1848. 

Cross,  Joseph,  Eng..  1813. 

Cross,  JaneT.  C.  Ky 355 

Crowell,  George  W..  Ohio,  1834. 

Cruger,  Mary.  N.  Y.,  1S54. 

Cruger,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  Jnlien  Gordon. 

Cruttenden,  Daniel  Heurv,  N.  Y.,  1816-1874. 

Culbertson,  Matthew  S.,  Pa.,  1818-1862. 

Cullum,  Geo.  W.,  N.  Y.,  1809. 

Cummings.  Jeremiah  VV..  D.  C,  1823-1866. 

Cummins,  Ebenezer  H.,  N.  C,  1790-1835. 

Cummins,  3Iaria  Susanna,  Mass 460 

Curry,  Daniel.  N.  Y.,  1809. 

Currv,  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe,  Ga  704 

Curtis,  Benjamin  R..  Mass.,  1809-1874 331 

Curtis,  Geo.  T.,  Mass.,  1812-1887 330 

Curtis,  George  William.  R.  1 328 

Curtis,  Edward,  R.  1.,  1838. 

Curtis,  Wm.  Elerov,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Curtiss,  Abbey  Allen,  Conn.,  1820. 

Curtiss,  Samuel  Ives,  Conn.,  1844. 

Gushing,  Caleb,  Mass..  1800-1879. 

Crushing,  Frank  Hamilton,  Pa.,  1857. 

Gushing,  Benjamin  T..  Ohio,  1825. 

Gushing.  Luther  Stearns.  Mass.,  1803-1856. 

Custer,  Geo-  Armstrong,  Ohio,  1839-1876. 

Custer,  Elizabeth  Bacon,  Mich.,  1840-1887. 

Custis,  G.  W.  P.,  Md.,  1781-1857. 

Cutbush.  James,  Pa..  1823. 

Cutler,  Hannah  Maria  Tracy,  Mass.,  1815. 


Cutler,  Lizzie  Petit,  Va.,  1836. 
Cutter,  Charles  Ammi.  Mass.,  1837. 
Cutting,  Hiram  Adolphus,  Vt.,  1832. 
Cutting,  Sevvall  Sylvester,  Vt..  1813-1882, 
Cuyler,  Coruelius'C.  N.  Y.,  1783-1850. 
Cuvler,  Theodore  Ledvard.  D.D.,  N.  Y.,  1822. 
Dabnev,  Richard,  Va.,  1787-1825. 
Dabney,  Robert  Lewis,  D.D.,  Va.,  1820. 
Dabnev,  Virginius,  Va.,  1835. 
Daboll.  Nathan,  Conn.,  1750-1818. 
Dadd,  John  L.,  Va.,  1794-1881, 
Dagg,  John  L.,  Ga.,  1794-1884. 
Dahlgrei),  Madeleine  Vinton,  Ohio,  1835. 
Dalcho,  Frederick,  England,  1770-1836. 
Dall,  Caroline  Wells,  Mass.,  1822. 
Dall,  William  Healey,  Mass.,  1845. 
Dallas,  Alexander  James.  N,  J..  1759-1817. 
Dallas,  George  Mifflin,  Pa  ,  1792-1864. 
Dalsheimer,  Alice,  La.,  1845-1880. 
Dalv,  Augn.'stin,  N.  C,  1838. 
Daly,  Charles  Patrick.  N,  Y..  18  6. 
Dana.  Charles  Anderson,  N.  H.,  1819,  New 

York  Sun 422 

Dana;James,  Mass.,  1735-1812 422 

Dana,  Marv  S.  B.  S.,  C,  1810 

Dana.  James  Dwight,  N.  Y.,  1813 422 

Dana,  Edward  Salesbury,  Conn.,  1849 

Dana,  Edmund   Trowbiidge.Mass 425 

Dana,  James  Freeman,  N,H 423 

Dana,  Samuel  Luther,  Mass 422 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Mass 423 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.,  Mass 424 

Dana..  William  C,  S.'C  ,  1810. 

Dandridge.  Danske,  Denmark 680 

Daniels.  William  Haven,  Mass..  1836. 
Dannellev.  Elizabeth  Otis,  Ga.,  1838. 
Darbv,  John,  Ma.ss.,  1804-1877. 
Darbv,  William,  Pa.,  1775-1S.54. 
Dargan,  Clara  Victoria,  S,  C,  1840, 
Darling,  Alice  0.,N.  H, 
Darling,  Flora  Adams,  N,  H,,  1840, 
Darling,  Henrv.  Pa.,  1823. 
Darlington,  William,  Pa.,  1780-1863. 
Daviess,  Maria  Thompson,  Ky..  1814. 

Davidson,  James  Wood,  S.  C,  1829 715 

Davidson,  Lucretia  Maria.  N.  Y  .  1808^1825.  - 
Davidson,  Margaret  Miller.  N.  Y.,  1823  1838. 
Davidson,  Robert,  Md.,  17s>0-1812. 
Davidson,  Robert,  D.D.,  Pa.,  1808. 
Davies,  Charles, Conn.,  1798-1876 
Davis,  Andrew  Jackson.  N.  Y.,  1826. 
Davis,  Caroline  E.,  N.  H.,  1831. 
Davis,  Charles  Henry  Stanley,  Conn.,  1840. 
Davis,  Cushman  Keflogg,  N.'Y.,  1»38. 
Davis,  Charles  Henry,  Mass.,  1807-1877. 
Davis,  Cushmau  K.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Davis,  Emerson.  Mass.,  1798-1866. 
Davis,  Henry  Winter,  Md.,  1817-1^65. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  Kv.,  1808-18^9 716 

Davis,  Minnie  S.,  Md  ,  1835. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Varina  Howell,  Miss 718 

Davis.  Anna  Varina,  "Winnie,"  Va  ,..  718 
Davis,  John  Chandler  Bancroft,  Mass.,  1822. 
Davis,  Horace,  Mass.,  1831. 
Davis,  Andrew  McFarland,  Mass.,  1833. 
Davis,  John  A.  G.,  Va.,  1801-1840. 
Davis,  Mary  Evelyn  (Moore). 

Davis,  Rebecca  Harding,  Pa 610 

Davis,  Richard  Harding,  Pa 6i0 

Davis,  Nathan  Smith,  N,  Y.,  1817. 

Davis,  L.  Clarke 610 

Davis,  Charles  Belmont. 
Davis,  Noah  Knowles,  Pa.,  18.30. 
Davis,  William  B..  Ohio,  1832. 
Dawes,  Anna  Laurens    Mass.,  1851. 
Dawes,  Rufus,  Mass  ,  1803-1859, 
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Dawson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  1847. 
Dav,  George  Edward,  Mass.,  1815. 
Dav,  Henrv,  Mass.,  1820. 
Dav,  Richard  Edwin,  1852. 
Dav,  Jeremiah.  Conn.,  1738-1806. 
Dav,  Martha,  Conn.,  1S13-1838. 
Dav,  Henrv  Noble.  Conn.,  1808. 
Davtou,  John.  S.  C,  1822. 
Dean,  Amos,  Yt.,  1803-1868. 
Dean,  John  Ward,  Me..  1815. 
Dean.  William,  N.  Y.,  1807. 
Deaue,  William  Reed,  Mass.,  1809-1871. 
Dearborn,  Henrv  A.  S.,  N.  H..  1783-1831. 
DeBow,  James  D.  B.,  S.  C,  1820-1867. 
DeCosta,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Mass.,  1831. 
Deems,  Charles  Force,  Md.,  1820-1893. 
Deering,  Nathaniel,  Me.,  1791-1881. 
DeForest,  John  William,  Conn..  1826. 
DeJarnette,  Evelva  Magrnder,  Ya.,  1812. 
DeKav,  Charles.  D.  C,  18^8. 
Delafield,  Francis,. N.  Y.,  1841. 
DeLancey,  Edward  Floyd,  N.  Y.,  1821. 
Deland,  Margarette  Wade,  Pa.,  1857. 
DeI.eou,  T.  C,  Ala. 
DeLeon,  Edwin,  S.  C. 
Delery,  Fr.nicis  Charles,  La.,  1815-1880. 
DeLeon,  Edwin,  S.  C, 
Delmar,  Alexander,  N.  Y.,  1836. 
Deraarest,  David  D.,  N.  J.,  1.S19. 
Demarest,  Marv  Augusta  L.,  N.  Y.,  1838-1888. 
DeMille,  Henry  C,  N.  Y..  18.54-1893. 
Demming,  Philander,  1829. 
Denison,  Charles  Wheeler.  Conn.,  1809-1881. 
Denison,  Mary  Andrews,  Mass.,  1826. 
Denison,  Frederick,  Conn.,  1819. 
Denison,  John  Ledvard,  Conn.,  1826. 
Dent,  John  Herbert,  Md.,  1782-1823. 
DePevster,  John  Watts,  N.  Y.,  1821. 
DePeyster,  John  Watts,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  1841-1873. 
DePuy,  Henry  Walter,  N.  Y.,  1820-1876. 
Derbv,  James  Cephas,  N.  Y.,  1818. 
Derbv,  P:iias  Hasket,  Mass.,  18031880. 
Derbv,  G.  H.,  John  Phwriix,  Mass..  1823-1861. 
DeSaussure,  Henry  W..  S.  C,  1763-1839. 
DeSaussure,  Wilmot  Gibbs,  S.  C,    1822-1886. 
DeVere,  M.  S.,  Sweden,  1820. 
DeYere,  Mav  Anige,  N.  Y.,  18—. 
Devereaux,  Thomas  P.,  N.  C,  1793-1869. 
Dew^  Thomas  Roderick,  Ya.,  1802-1846. 
Dewees,  William  Potts,  Pa.,  1768-1841. 
Dewev,  Chester,  Mass.,  1784-1867. 
Dewey,  Orville,  Ma.ss.,  1794-1882. 
Dewey,  Mary  E.,  Mass. 
Dexter,  Henry  Martyn,  Mass..  1821. 
Dexter,  Samuel.  Mass..  1761-1816. 
Diaz,  Abbv  Morton,  Mass.,  1821. 
Dickev,  Ebenezer,  Pa.,  1772-1831. 
Dickerson,  James  Stokes,  D  D.  Pa.,  1825-1876. 
Dickinson,  Anna  Elizabeth,  Pa..  1842. 
Dickinson,  Emily,  Amherst,  Mass  ,  1830-'86. 
Dickinson,  John,  Md.,  1732-180S. 
Dickinson,  Richard  W.,  N.  Y.,  1804-1874. 
Dickson,  Andrew  Flinn,  S.  C  ,  1825-1879. 
Dickson.  Samuel  Henrv,  S.  C,  1798  1872. 
Didier,  Franklin  J.,  Md.,  1794-1840. 

Didier,  Eugene  Lemoine,  Md.,  1838 363 

Diggs,  Mrs.  Annie  L..  Topeka,  Kan. 
Diiler,  Joseph  Silas,  Pa.,  1850. 
Dillon,  John  Forrest,  N.  Y.,  1831. 
Dillon,  John  B.,  Ya.,  1807. 
Dimitrv,  John  Bull  Smith,  D.  C,  1835. 

Dimitry,  Charles  Pattoii,  D.  C.,1837 731 

Dimmick,  George,  Mass..  1852. 
Dimrils,  Anna  Pevre,  S.  C,  1816. 
Disturnell,  John,'N.  Y.,  1801-1877. 
Ditson,  George  Leighton,  Mass.,  1812. 


Dix.  Dorothea  Lvnde,  Mas'!.,  1794. 

Dix,  John  Adams.  N.  H.,  1798-1879. 

Dix,  Morgan.  N.  Y.,  1827. 

Dod,  Albert  Baldwin,  N.  J.,  1805-1845. 

Dodd,  Anna  Bowman,  Brooklyn. 

Dodd,  Marv  Ann  Hanmer,  Conn.,  1813. 

Dodd,  James  B.,  Va.,  1807. 

Doddridge,  Joseph,  Pa.,  1769-1826. 

Dodge,  Mary  Al)igail.  Ma.ss.,  1830. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes,  N.  Y.,  1838,  St.  Nicholna. 

Dodge,  Richard  Irving,  N.  C.  1827. 

Dodge,  Theodore  A.,  Mass..  1842. 

Doe,  Charles  Henrv  Mass..  1838. 

Doesticks.  Mortimtfr,  H.  T.,  18:^-1875. 

Doggett,  David  Seth.,  Ya.,  1810-187-. 

Dolbear,  Amos  Emerson,  Conn.,  1837. 

Dole,  Rev.  Charles  F. 

Donnelly,  Ignatius,  Pa.,  1831. 

Donnelly,  Eleanor  Cecelia,  Pa.,  1848. 

Donnellv,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Ga. 

Doolittle,  Marv  Antoinette,  N.  Y..  1810-1886. 

Doolittle,  Theodore  Sandford,  N.  Y.,  1836. 

Dorgan,  John  Avlmer,  Pa..  1836-1867. 

Dorr,  Benjamin,  Mass..  1796-1861. 

Dorr,  Julia  Caroline  Ripley.  S.  C.  1825. 

Dorsey,  Anna  Hanson,  D.  C.,  1815. 

Dorsev.  Anna  Yernon,  D.  C. 

Dorsey,  Ella  Loraine,  D.  C,  185—. 

Dor.sey,  James  Owen,  Mo.,  1848. 

Dorsey,  Sarah  Anne,  Miss.,  1829-1879. 

Doten,  Lizzie,  Mass.,  1829. 

Douglas,  Amanda  Minnie,  N.  Y.,  1S3S. 

Dow,  Daniel,  Conn.,  1775-1849. 

Dow%  Lorenzo.  Conn.,  1777-1834. 

Downing,  Andrew  Jackson,  N.  Y.,  1815-1852. 

Downing,  Fannv  Murdaugh.  N.  C,  1835. 

Drake,  Daniel,  N.  J.,  1785-1852. 

Drake,  Benjamin,  Ky..  1794-1841.. 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodm'an,N.  Y 148 

Drake,  Samuel  Gardner,  N.  H.,  1798-1875. 
Drake,  Samuel  Adams,  Mass.,  1833. 
Drake,  Charles  D.,  Ohio. 
Drake,  Francis  Samuel,  N.  H.,  1828. 
Draper,  John  Christopher,  Ya.,  1835-1885. 
Draper,  Henry,  Va.,  1837-1882. 
Draper,  Lvman  Copeland,  N.  Y.,  1815. 
Dravton,  John,  S.  C,  1760-1822. 
Drayton,  William  Henry,  S.  C,  1742-1779. 
Drone,  Eton  Sylvester,  Ohio,  1842. 
Dubois,  Augustus  Jav,  Ohio,  1849. 
Dubois,  William  Ewihg,  Pa.,  1810-1881. 
Dubose,  Catherine  Anne,  Eng. ,  1826. 
DuBose,  W.  P.,  Sewanee,  Teun. 
DuChaillu.  Paul  Belloni,  La.,  1835. 
Dudlev,  Thomas  Underwood,  Va.,  1837. 
Duffee*,  Marv  Gordon,  Ala  ,  1840. 
Duffield,  Samuel  Pierce,  Pa.,  1833 
DufReld,  Samuel  Willoughby,  N.  Y.,  1843- 

1887. 
Duffield,  John  Thomas,  Pa.,  1823. 
Duganne,  Augustine  J.  H.,  Mass.,   1823-1884. 
Dugas,  Louis  Alexander,  Ga  ,  1806. 
Dugue,  Charles  Oscar,  La.,  1821. 
Duhring.  Louis  Adolphus,  Pa.,  1845. 
Duke,  William,  Md.,  1757-1840. 
Dumas,  William  T.,  Ga.,  Poet. 
Dumont,  Julia  Louisa,  Ohio.  1794-1857. 
Duncan,  William  Cecil,  N.  Y.,  1824-1864. 
Duncan,  William  Stevens.  Pa..  1%M. 
Dunglison.  Richard  Jones,  Md..  1834. 
Dunham,  William  Ru.ssell,  N.  H..  1833. 
Dunlap,  Andrew,  Mass.,  1794-18;35. 
Dunlap,  Joseph  R.,  Jamaica,  1845,  Chicago 

Times. 
Dunlap,  Samuel  Fales,  Mass.,  1825. 
Dunlap,  William,  N.  Y.,  1766-:839. 
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Dunning,  Annie  Ketchum,  N.  Y.,  1831. 
Dunning,    A.  E.,  "Congregationalist," 

Boston. 
Dunster,  Edward  Swift,  Me.,  1834. 
Dupre,  C.  A.  0.,  La. 
Dupuv,  Eliza  Ann,  Va.,  1814-1881. 
Durbin,  John  Price,   D.  D.,  Kv.,  1800. 
Durell,  Edward  Henry,  N.  H.,  1810-1887. 
Durivage,   Francis  A.,  Mass.,  1814-1881. 
Durrett.  Reuben  Thomas.  Kv.,  1824. 
Durrie,  Daniel  Steele.  N.  Y.,  1819. 
Duryea,  J.  T.,  D  D.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
Duryec,  William  Rankin,  N.  J.,  1838. 
Dusnan,  Francis  E.  T..  La.,  1801-1836. 
Dutcher,  Jacob,  M.  J.,  1820. 
Dutton,  Clarence  Edward,  Conn.,  1841. 
Dutton,  Henrv.  Conn.,  1796-1869. 
Duvckiuck,  Evert  Augustus,  N.  Y.,  1816-'78. 
Duyckinck,  George  Long,  N.  Y.,  1823-1863. 
Dwigbt,  John  Sullivan,  Mass  ,  1813. 
Dwight,  Harrison  G.  O.,  Mass.,  1803-1862. 
Dwight,  Thomas,  Mass  ,  1843. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  Mass.,  1752-1817. 
Dwight,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  1816. 
Dwight,  Theodore  William,  N.  Y.,  1822. 
Dver,  Catherine  Cornelia,  N.  Y. 
Dyer,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  1814. 
Eames,  Jane  Anthonv,  Mass..  1816 
Eastburn,  James  Wallis,  N.  Y.,  179T-1819. 
Eastman,  Charles  Gamage,  Me.,  1816-1860. 
Eastman,  Elaine  Goodaie,  Mass, 
Eastman,  Julia  Arabella,  N.  Y.,  1837. 
Eastman,  Seth,  Me  ,  1808-1875. 
Eastman,  Mary  Hender.«;on,  Va..  1818. 
Eaton,  John  Henry,  Tenn.,  17*»0-1856. 
Eaton,  Dorman  Bridgman,  Vt.,  1823. 
Eaton,  Thomas  Treadwell.  Tenn..  1845..  703 
Eaton,  Samuel  John  Mills,  Pa.,  1820. 
Eaton,  Daniel  Cady,  Mich.,  1834. 
Eddy,  James.  N  C. 
Eddy,  Daniel  Clarke,  Mass.,  1823. 
Eddy,  Henrv  Turner.  Maf-s.,  1844. 
Eddv,  Richard,  R.  L,]s28. 
Eddv,  Samuel,  R.  I..  1769-1839. 
Eddv,  Thomas  Mears.  Ohio.  182.3-1874. 
Eddy,  Zachary,  Vt..  1815-188—. 
Edes,  Henrv  Herbert,  Mass..  1849. 
Edes,  Richard  Sullivan.  R.  L.  1810-1877. 
Edes,  Robert  Thaxter,  Me.,  1838 
Edgar,  Henry  Cornelius.  N.  J.,  1811-1884. 
Edgren,  A.  Hialmer.  Sweden,  1840. 
Edmonds,  John  Worth,  N.  Y.,  17S9-1874. 
Edmonds,  Harrv.  Ga. 
Edmonds,  John.  Wales,  1806-1887. 
Edmonds,  John  Ellis,  N.  C,  1814. 
Edmonds,  R.  H.,  "Mnf  ct'rers'  Rc'rd,"  Bait. 
Edmonds,  William  Emor\-,  Va.,  1M2. 
Edmonds,  Bela  Bates.  Mass..  1802-1852. 
Edmonds,  Vivian  Wirt,  Ky.,1809. 

Edwards,  Harry  Stilwell,  Ga 637 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  Conn.,   170.3-1758...    36 
Egan,  Maurice  Francis.  Pa.,  1852, 

^..'-^ggleston,  Edward.  Ind 571 

^ Eggleston,  George  Carv,  Ind.,  1839 572 

' —  Egle,  William  Henrv,  Pa,.  1830. 
Egleston,  Thomas,  N.  Y.,  1832. 
Elden,  George,  Ky..  1794-1838. 
Elden,  Cyrus,  Pa.,  1833. 
Eliot,  John.  Mass.,  1754-1813. 
Eliot,  Samuel,  Mass.,  1821. 
Eliot,  Charles  William,  1834. 
Eliot,  William  Green  leaf,  Ma.ss,  1811-1887. 
Ellet,  Charles.  Pa. ,  1810-1862. 
Ellet,  Elizabeth  Fries,  N.  Y.,  1818-1877. 
Elliot,  Benjamin,  S.  C,  1786-18.36. 
Elliot,  George  Henry,  Mass.,  1831. 


Elliott,  Charles-  Wyllys,  Conn.,  1817-1883. 
Elliott,  Franklin  Reuben,  Conn.,  1817-1878. 
Elliott,  Henrv  Wood,  Ohio,  1846. 
Elliott,  John,  England,  1604-1690. 
Elliott,  Jonathan,  Eng. ,  1784-1846. 
Elliott,  Maude  Howe,  Mass.,  18.55. 
Elliott,  Sarah  Barnwell,  S.  C. 
Elliott,  Stephen,  S.  C,  1771-1830. 
Elliott,  William,  S.  C,  1788-1863. 
Ellis,  George  Edward,  Mass.,  1814. 
Ellison.  Matthew,  Va.,  1804. 
Ellsworth,  Erastus  Wolcott,  Conn..  1822. 
Ellsworth,  Mary  Wolcott,  N.  H.,  1830-1870. 
Ellsworth,  Henrv  William,  Conn..  1S14-1809. 
Ellyson,  Henry  K.,  Va..  1823. 
Elmendorf,  Joaehin,  N.  Y.,  1827. 
Elmendorf,  John  James,  N.  Y.,  1827. 
Elmer,  Lucius  Quintus  C,  N.  J.,  1793-1883. 
Elsberg,  Louis,  Prussia.  1836-1885. 
Elson,  Louis  Charles,  Mass. .  1848. 
Ely,  Richard  Theodore.  N.  Y.,  1854. 
Embury,  Emma  Catherine.  N.  Y.,  1806-1863. 
Emerson,  George  Barrell,  Maine,  1797-1881. 
Emerson,  Ellen  Russell,  Me..  1837. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  Mass 229 

Emerson,  William,  Mass..  1769-1811. 
Emerton.  James  Henrv,  Mass.,  1847. 
Emery,  Charles  Edward,  N.  Y.,  1838. 
Emmerton,  James  Arthur,  Mass..  1834. 
Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  Va..  1828. 
Emmons,  Ebenezer,  Ma.ss  ,  1799-1863. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Franklin,  Mass.,  1841. 
Emorv,  John,  Md.,  1789-1835. 
Emorv,  Robert,  Pa.,  1814-1848. 
Emory,  William  Hemslev.  Md..  1811. 
Endicott,  Charles  Moses,  Mass.,  1793  1863. 
Engelmann,  George,  Germany.  1809-1884. 
England,  John,  Ireland,  1786-1842. 
English.  Thomas  Dunn,  Pa.,  1819. 
Errett,  Isaac,  N.  Y..  1820. 
Elling,  Catherine  H.  W.,  Pa.,  1812. 
Esling,  Charles  Henry  Austin,  Pa.,  1845. 
Estill,  John  Holbrook,  S,  C,  1840,  Savannah 

Morning  News. 
Evans,  Augusta  Jane,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Ga..  579" 
Evans,  Lawton  B.,  Ga.,  Historian. 
Evans,  Edward  Pavson.  N.  Y.,  1833. 
Evans.  Elizabeth  Edson  Gibson,  N.  H.,  1833. 
Evans,  Elizabeth  Hewlings,  Pa.,  18)8-1855. 
Evans,  George  Henrv,  Eng..  N.  J..  1803-1855.. 
Evans,  Frederick  William,  N.  J  .  1808. 
Evans.  Hugh  Davy,  Md.,  1792-1868. 
Evans,  Lizzie  P.  E.,  Mass..  1846. 
Evans,  Thomas  Wiltberger,  Pa.,  1823. 
Evarts,  Jeremiah,  Vt..  1781-1831. 

Eve,  Maria  Lou.  Ga.,  1848 690 

Eve,  Paul  Fitzsimmons,  Ga.,  1806-1877. 

Eve,  Everts  Orpheus,  Ga. 

Everest,  Charles  William,  Conn.,  1814  1877. 

Everett,  Edward,  Mass 202, 

Everett,  William,  Mass.,  1839. 
Everett,  Charles  C,  Me  ,  1827. 

Everett,  David,  Mass.,  1770-1813 102.: 

Everett,  Edwar<l  Franklin,  Mass  .  1840. 
Everett,  Alexander  H.,  Mass.,  1792-1817. 
Everhart,  James  Boweu,  Pa.,  1821. 
Everts,  Orpheus,  Ind.,  1826. 
Everts,  William  Wallace,  N.  Y.,  1814.. 
EwelJ,  Marshall  Davis,  Mich.,  1844. 
Ewer,  Ferdinand  C,  Mass.,  1826-1888. 
Ewing,  Hugh  Bovle,  O.,  1826. 
Evster,  Nellie,  Md..  1831. 
Fairchild,  Herman  LeRoy,  Pa.,  18.50. 
Fairehild,  Francis  Gerry,  Conn.,  1844-188T. 
Fairchild,  Geuivere  Genevra,  La. 
Falkner,  Thomas,  Miss. 
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Falkner,  W.  C.  E.  Tenu.,  1826-1889. 
Fanning,  David,  N.  C,  1764-1825. 
Farley,  Harriet.  N.  H.,  1815. 
FarloW,  Wm.  Gibson,  Mass.,  1844. 
Farmer,  Henry  Tudor,  Eng,,  1828. 
Farmer,  Lvdia  Hovt,  Ohio. 
Farmer,  Silas,  N.  Y.,  1839-1859. 
Farnham,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Vt.,  1804-1848. 
Farnham,  Eliza  Woodson,  N.  Y.,  18151864. 
Farnsworth,  Philo  Judson,  Vt.,  1832. 
Farrar,  Eliza  W..  Flanders,  Mass  ,  1791-1870. 
Farrar,  Irene,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Faunce,  Daniel  W.,  Mass.,  1829. 

Favvcett,  Edgar,  N  Y 633 

Faxon,  H.  W.,  1864.  "  The  Beautiful  Snow." 
Fay,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  N.  Y.,  1807. 
Fay,  Amy,  La.,  1844. 
Fearing,  Lillian  Blanche,  la.,  1863. 
Felton,  Cornelius  Conway,  Mass.,  1807-1862. 

Fern,  Fannv  (see  Parton)    348 

Fernald,  Charles  Henry,  Me.,  1838. 

Fenel,  William.  Pa.,  1817. 

Ferris,  Benjamin,  Del.,  1867. 

Ferris,  Isaac.  N.  Y'.,  179S-1873. 

Fessenden,  Thomas,  Mass.,  1739-1813. 

Fickling,  Joseph.  Ky.,  1833. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  Conn.,  1781-1867. 

Field,  Caroline  Leslie 651 

Field,  Henry  Martvn,  Mass.,  1822. 
Field,  Joseph  M.,  Eng.,  1810-1856. 
Field,  Miss  L.  A.,  Ga.,  Historian. 
Field,  Matthew  C,  Eng.,  1812-1844. 
Field,  Kate,   Mo.,  184U,   Kate  Field's  Wash- 
ington. 
Field,  Maunsell  Bradhurst,  N.  Y'.,  1822-1875. 
Field,  Nathaniel,  Ky.,  1805. 
Field,  Richard  Stockton,  N.  J.,  1803-1870. 

Field,  Eugene,  Mo 676 

Fields,  James  Thomas,  N.  H 446 

Fields,  Annie  Adams,  Mass.,  1834 448 

Finch,  Henrv  Theophilus,  Mo.,  1S.34. 
Fiudley,  Samuel,  Pa  ,  ISIS. 
Finlev,  John,  Va.,  1797-1866. 

Finley,  Martha,  Ohio,  1828 659 

Fiuotte,  Joseph  M.,  Mass 708 

Finnev,  Charles  G  .Conn  ,  1792-1875. 
Fish,  Henry  Clay,  Vt..  1820-1877. 
Fisher,  Francis  C,  Christian  Reid,  X.  C. .  647 
Fisher,  George  Jackson,  N.  Y..  1825 
Fisher,  George  Park,  D.D.,  Ma'^s.,  1827. 
Fisher,  Michael  Montgomerv,  Ind.,  1834. 
Fisher,  Redwood  S.,  Pa.,  1782-1856. 
Fisher,  Theodore  Willis,  Mass.,  1837. 
Fisher,  Thomas.  Pa.,  1801-1856. 
Fiske,  Daniel  Williard,  N.  Y.,  1831. 

Fiske,  John,  Conn 711 

Fiske,  Nathan  Welby,  Mass.,  1798-1817. 
Fitch,  Elijah,  Mass.,  1745-1788. 

Fitzgerald,  O.  P.,  N.  C 706 

Fitzhugh,  George,  Va.,  1807-1881. 
Flagg,  Edmund,  Me.,  1815. 
Flanders,  Henrv,  N.  H..  1826. 

Flash,  Henry  Lynden,  Ohio 685 

Fletcher,  Julia  Constance,  Ind,  1850. 

Fletcher,  Alice  Cunningham,  Mass  ,  1845. 

Flickinger,  Daniel  K.,  Ohio,  1824 

Flint,  Austin,  Mass.,  1812-1886. 

Flint,  Charles  Louis,  Mass.,  1824. 

Flint,  Micah  P.,  1807-1830. 

Flisch,  Julia,  Ga.,  186.. 

Flower,  Frank  Abail,  N.  Y.,  1854. 

Flower,  B.  O.,  111.,  1858,  The  Arena. 

Follen,  Eliza  Lee  Cabot,  Mass.,  1787-18C0. 

Folsom,  Susannah  Sarah. 

Folsom,  George,  .Maine,  1802-1869. 

Folsom,  Montgomery,  Ga 695 


Folsom,  Charles  Follen. 
Fontaine,  Francis,  Ga.,  1845. 
Foote,  Henry  Stuart,  Va..  1800-1880. 
Foote,  Marv  Hallock,  N.  Y'.,  1847. 
Foote,  W.  H.,  Va. 
Forbes,  Stephen  Alfred,  111.,  1844. 
Force,  Peter.  N.  J..  1790-1868. 
Force,  William  I.,  D.  C,  1820-1880. 
Force,  Manning  Ferguson,  D.  C,  1824. 
Ford,  Corydon,  N.  Y'.,  1818. 
Ford,  Daniel  S.,  Mass.,  1827,  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 
Ford,  Louis  DeSaussure,  LL.D.,  Ga.,  1801. 
Ford,  Emilv  Ellsworth,  Mass.,  1826. 
Ford,  Worthington  C,  N.  Y'.,  1858. 
Ford,  Sally  Rochester,  Ky.,  1828. 
Forman,  Allan,  N.  Y.,  The  Journalist. 
Fornev,  John  Weiss,  Pa.,  1817-1881. 
Forsyth,  John,  Ga.,  1818-1886. 
Fort,  Tomlinson,  M.D.,  Ga.,  1787-1859. 
Forward,  William  Stump,  Md.,  1830. 
Fosdick.  William  Whitman,  Ohio,  1825-1862. 
Foster,  John  Wells,  Mass.,  1815-1873. 
Foster,  Randolph  S.,  Ohio,  1820. 
Foster,  Stephen  Collins,  Pa. 
Fowler,  Orson  Squire,  N.  Y'..  1809. 
Fowler,  William  Chauncey,  Conn.,  1793-1881, 
Fox,  Charles  James,  N.  H.,  1811-1846. 
Fox,  George  Henry,  N.  Y.,  1846. 
Fove,  James  Clark.  N.  H..  1841. 
Francis,  Valentine  Watt,  N.  Y.,  1834. 
P'rank.  Rachel,  Cal.,  1866. 

Franklin.  Benjamin,  Mass.... 41 

Frederic,  Harold,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1856. 
Freedley,  Edwin  Troxell,  Pa.,  1827. 
Freedman,  James,  Ma.ss.,  1759-1835. 
Freiberger,  Edward,  Chicago.  111.,  1857. 
Fremont,  John  Charles,  Ga.,  1813. 
Fremont,  Jessie  Benton,  Va.,  1824. 

French,  Alice,  Mass 665 

French,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Va.,  1799. 
French,  V.  L.,  "L'Inconnue,"  Va.,  1830-1881. 

Freneau,  Philip,  N.  Y' 69 

Frothingham,  Octavius  B.,  Mass.,  1822. 
Frothingham,  Ellen,  Mass.,  1835. 
Frothingham,  Washington,  N.  Y.,  1822. 
Frv,  Benj.  St.  James,  Tenn.,  1824. 
Frv,  James  Barnet,  111.,  1827. 
Fuller,  Richard,  S.  C,  1804-1876. 

Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret,  Mass 253 

Fuller,  Robert.  D.D.,  S.  C,  1808. 
Fulton,  Justin  Dewey,  N.  Y.,  1828. 
Fulton.  Robert,  Pa..  1765-1815. 
Furman,  Richard,  N.  Y'.,  1755-1825. 
Funk,  Rev.  I.  K.,  -'Voice,"  New  Y'ork. 
Furness,  William  Henry,  Mass.,  1802. 
Furness,  Horace  Howard,  Pa.,  1833. 
Furness,  Helen  Kate,  Pa.,  1837-1883. 
Gage,  Frances  Dana,  Ohio,  1808-1884. 
Gage,  Matilda  Joslyn,  N.  Y'.,  1826. 
Gail  Hamilton  (See  Dodge). 
Gallagher,  William  Davis,  Pa.,  1808. 
Gallaudet,  Edward  Miner,  Conn.,  1837. 
Galloway,  Joseph,  Md.,  1730-1803. 
Gallowav,  C.  B.,  1849. 
Ganse,  Henry  Doddridge,  N.  Y.,  1822. 
Garden,  Alexander,  S.  C,  '757-1829. 

Gardener.  Helen  .M.,  Va.,  1853 730 

Gardner,  Dorsey,  Pa.,  1842. 

Gardner,  Augustus  Kingsley,  Mass.,  1812-'76. 

Garland,  Hugh  A.,  Va.,  1805-1854. 

Garland,  Hamlin,  Chicago. 

Garman,  Samiael,  Pa.,  1846. 

Garnett,  James  Mercer,  Va.,  1840. 

Garrett,  Alexander  C,  Ireland 708 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  Mass.,  1805-1879. 
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Gay,  Mary  A.  H.„Ga. 

Gavarre  Charles  Etienne  Arthur.  La 500 

Gavler,  Charles.  X.  Y..  1820. 

George,  Enoch,  Va  ,  1767-1828. 

George,  Henrv,  Pa.,  1S39. 

Gerard,  Henry.  Pa..  1839. 

Gerard,  James  Watson,  N.  Y.,  1822. 

Gerhart.  Emanuel  Vogel,  Pa..  1817. 

Gibbons,  James  Shaw,  Del.,  1810. 

Gibbons,  James,  Md.,  1834. 

Gibbs,  Robert  Wilson.  S.  C.  1809-1865. 

Gibbs,  George.  R.  I..  1813-1873 

Gibbs,  Josiah  Willard,  Jr.,  Conn.,  1839. 

Gibson,  EvaK.,  Clapp,  111.,  1857. 

Gibson,  William,  Md.,  1788-18()S. 

Gibson,  William  Hamilton,  Conn.,  1850. 

Gihon,  Albert  Leary,  Pa.,  1833. 

Gilbert,  Simeon,  "The  Advance,"  Chicago. 

Gilbert,  David  McC,  Pa..  1836. 

Gilchrist,  Robert,  N.  Y.,  1825-1888. 

Gilder,  William  Henry,  Pa.,  1838 746 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  N.  J 744 

Gilder,  Joseph  B.,  "The  Critic." 746 

Gilder,  Jeaunette.  "The  Critic." 746 

Gildersleeve,  Basil  Lanneau,  S.  C,  1831. 
Giles,  William  Branch,  Va.,  1762-1830. 
Gill,  Theodore  Nicholas.  N.  Y.,  1837. 
Gillespie,  George  deXormandie.N.  Y.,  1819. 
Gillespie,  William  Mitchell,  N.  Y.,  1816-68. 
Gillet,  Ransom  H.,  N.  Y.,  ISOO. 
Gillmore,  Quincv  Adams.  (Jhio,  1825. 

Gilman,  Arthur,  111.,  1837 

Gilman,  Chandler  Robbins,  Ohio,  1802-1865. 
Gilman,  Daniel  Coit,  Conn.,  1.^31. 
Gilman,  N.  P,  111.,  1849,  The  Literary  World. 
Gilman,  Caroline  Howard.  Mass.,  i794-1888. 
Gilman,  Caroline  H.,  S.  C,  1823  1877 
Gilmer,  George  Rockingham,  Ga.,  1790-1859. 
Gladden,  Washington,  D.Y).,  Pa.,  183(). 
Glazier,  Willard,  N.  Y.,  1841. 
Glison,  Rodnev,  Md.,  l'<27. 
Goddard,  Paul"  Beck.  Ind.,  1811-1860. 
Goddard,  William,  Conn.,  1740-1817. 
Godmau.  John  I).,  Md  .  1794-1830. 
Godkin.E.L.,  Ireland.  1831.  "The  Nation." 
Godwin,  Harold,  Current  Literature. 
Godwin,  Parke,  N.  J..  1816. 
Goff,  Harriet  Newell  K..  N.  Y.,  1S28. 
Goldthwaite,  Lucy  Virginia  Florence,  Ala. 
Goodale,  Elaine,  Mass.,  1S63. 
Goodale,  Dora  Read,  Mass.,  1866. 
Goodale,  George  Lincoln,  Me.,  1839. 
Goode.  George  Brown,  Ind.,  1851. 
Goodrich,  S.  G,  Peter  PaWey,  Conn.  1793-1860 
Goodrich,  Frank  B..  Mass.,  1,^26. 
Goodrich,  Chauncev  Allen.  Conn., 1790-1860. 
Goodwin,  Daniel  Revnes,  Me.,  1811. 
Goodwin,  H.  B.,  Me. 
Goodwin,  William  Watson,  Mass.,  1831. 
Gordon,  Adoniram  Judson,N.  H,,  1836. 
Gordon,  Armstead  Churchhill,  Va.,  1855. 
Gordon,  Clarence,  xV.  Y.,  1S35. 
Gordon,  William  Robert,  X.  Y.,  1811. 
Gough,  John  B.,  England,   1817-1886. 
Gould,  Benjamin  A.,  Jr.,  Mass..  1824. 
Gould,  Hannah  Flagg,  Mass.,  1789-1865. 
Gould,  John  W.,  Conn..  1814-1838. 
Gould,  Nathaniel  D  ,  Mass.,  1781-1864. 

Goulding,  Francis  Robert,  Ga 308 

Grady,  Henry  Woodfin,  Ga 465 

Granbery,  John  Cowper,  Va.,  1829. 

Grant,  Robert,  Mass.,  1852 731 

Grant,  U.  S.,  Ohio,  1822-1885. 
Graves,  John  Temple.  Ga..  "Dixie." 
Graves,  Adelia  Cleopatra,  O.,  1821. 
Graves,  James  Robinson,  Vt.,  1820 703 


Grav,  Alonzo,  Vt.,  1808-1860. 
Grav,  David,  Scotland,  1836-1888. 
Grav,  Asa,  N.  Y.,  1810. 
Grav,  Geo.  Zabriskie,  N.  Y..  1838. 
Grav,  Albert  Zabriskie,  N  Y..  1840. 
Grav,  John  Perdue,  Pa.,  1825  1886. 
Gravdon,  William,  J.,  S.  C.  17^8-1863. 
Grayson,  William  J.,  S.  C,  1788-1863. 

Greeley,  Horace,  N.  H 280 

Grcelev.  Adolphus  Washington,  3Iass.,  1844. 
Green,  Alexander  L.  P.,  Tonn.,  1806-1874. 

Green,  Anna  Katharine,  N.  Y 657 

Green,  Jonathan  H..  Ind.,  1813. 
Green,  Samuel  Abbott,  Mass.,  1830. 
Green,  William  Alexander,  Ga.,  1834. 
Green,  William  Henrv,  N.  Y.,  ]S25. 
Green,  William  ?.Iercer,  N.  C,  1798-1887. 
Greene,  Albert  Gorton,  R.  I. ,1802-1868.  "Old 

Grimes  is  Dead." 
Greene,  Belle  (J.,  Vt  .  1844. 
Greene,  Charles  Ezra,  Mass.  1842. 
Greene,  Francis  Vinton,  R.  I.,  1855. 
Greene,  George  Washington,  R.  I..  1811-1883. 
Greene,  Nathaniel.  N.  H.,  1797  1877. 
Greene,  Sallie  31cLean,  Mass.,  1858. 
Greene,  Charles  Warren,  Mass.,   1840. 
Greene,  William  Houston,  Pa..  1854. 
Greene,  Homer,  Pa  .  18.53. 
Greener,  Richard  Theodore,  Pa.,  1844. 
Greensboro,  Robert,  Va.,  1800-1854. 
Greenleaf,  Benjamin,  Mass..  1786-1864. 
Greenough,  Sarah  Dana,  1827. 
Greenwald,  Emanuel,  Md.,  1811-1885. 
Greev.  Edward.  Eng.,  1835-1888. 
Gregory.  John  Milton.  N.  V.,  1822. 
Griffin,  Gilderov  Wells,  Ky..  isio. 
Gritfin.  Wm.  Elliot,  Pa.,  1843. 
Grimke,  John  F.,  S.  C.  1752-1819. 
Grimke, Thomas  Smith,,  s.  C,  1786-1834. 
Grimke,  Frederick,  S.  C, 1791-1863 
Grimkc.  Sarah  Moore,  S    C,  1792-1873. 
Griswold,  Hattie  Ting.  Mass.,  1842. 
Griswold,  Alphonso  Miner.  N.  Y.,  1834. 
Griswold.  Rufus  Wilmot,  Vt.,  1815-1857. 
Griswold,  Wm.  Maccrillis,  Me. .  1853. 
Gra.ss.  Samuel  Wei.ssell,  O.,  1837. 
Guftafson,  S.  B.  B.,  Conn.,  1840. 
Guild,  Curtis,  Mass  ,  1827. 
Guild,  Reuben  Aldridge,  Mass.,  1822. 
Guiney,  Louise  Imogen,  Mass..  1861. 
Gumniere,  Samuel  R.,  Pa.,  1789-1866, 
Gunter,  A.  C.,  X.  Y.,  Dramatist. 
Guvot,  A.  H.,  Switzerland,  1807-1884. 
Habl)erton,  J.,N.  V.,1842,  "Helen's  Babies." 
Hackett,  Horatio  Balch,  Mass..  1808-1875. 
Hadley,  James,  N.  Y.,  1821-1872. 
Hadley,  Arthur  Truing,  ('onn.,  1856. 
Hague,  Arnold,  Mass.,  1840. 
Haldeman,  Samuel  stehman,  Pa.,  1812-18.S0. 
Hale,  Lucretia  Peabody,  Mass.,  1820. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  Mass 527 

Hale,  Sarah  Josepha,  N.  H.,  1788-1879....  181 

Hale,  Horatio,  N.H.,  1817. 

Hall,  Charles  Francis,  N.  H..  1821-1871. 

Hall,  Charles  Henrv,  Ga  ,  1820. 

Hall,  Edwin,  N.  Y.,  1802-1877. 

Hall.  Eugene,  J.,  Vt.,  1845 

Hall,  Fitz  Edward,  N.  Y.,  1825. 

Hall,  Benjamin  Homer.  N.  Y..  1830.. 

Hall,  Frederick,  Vt.,  1780-1843. 

Hall,  James,  Mass..  1811. 

Hall,  John,  Ireland.  N.  Y.,  1829. 

Hall,  John,  D.D..  Pa. 

Hall,  Louisa  Jane  Park.  Mass.,  1802. 

Hall,  Robert  Plea.sauts,  S.  C,  1825  1854. 

Hall,  Samuel  Read.  N.  H.,  1795-1877. 
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Hall,  Harrison.  Md.,  1785-1866. 

Hall,  Granville  Stanley.  Mass..  1845. 

Hall,  William  Whitlv.Kv.,  1810-1876. 

Hallam,  Robert  Alexander.  1807-1877. 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  Conn 152 

Halleck,  Henrv  Wagner,  1815-1872. 

Hallock,  William  Allen.  Mass.,  1794-1880. 

Halleck,  .T.  W.,  "Christian  at  Work."  N.  Y. 

Hallock,  Marv  Augeline,  Mass.,  1810. 

Hallock,  Charles,  N.  Y.,  18:^. 

H alpine.  Charles  G.,  Ireland.  1829-1868. 

Halsev,  Leroy  Jones,  Va  ,  18i2. 

Halstead,  Murat,  Ohio,  1829,  Brooklyn-Stand- 
ard Union. 

Halstead,  Byron  David,  N.  Y.,  1852. 

Halstead,  George  Bruce,  N.  J.,  185:5. 

Ham.  Marion  F.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  N.  Y 86 

Hamilton,  Frank  Hastings,  Vt.,  1813-1886. 

Hamilton,  James,  Pa.,  1793  1873. 

Hamilton,  John  William,  W.  Va.,  1845. 

Hamilton,  Kate.  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Augustus  Choate,  Me..  1829. 

Hammett,  Samuel  A..  Conn..  1816-1865. 

Hammond,  Charles.  Md..  1779-1840. 

Hammond,  James  H..  S.  C,  1807-1864. 

Hammond,  Edward  Payson,  Conn..  1831. 

Hammond,  Jabez  D.,  Mass..  1778-1855. 

Hammond,  William  Alexander,  Md.,  1828. 

Hammond,  John,  Va.,  1635- 

Haneford.  Phcvbe  Anue.,  Mass..  1829. 

Hanson,  John  Weslev.  Mass..  1823. 

Harbaugh.  Henry,  Pa..  1817-1867. 

Hftrbaugh,  Thom'as  Chalmers  siouth  Moun- 
tain, Md. 

Harben,  Will  N.,  Dalton.  Ga  ,  1859. 

Harbv,  Isaac.  S  C,  1788-1828. 

Harby,  Lee  C.  8.  C.  1849. 

Hardy,  Arthur  Sherburne,  Mass.,  1847,  Cos- 
mopolitan. 

Hare,  John  Innes  Clark,  Pa.,  1816. 

Harkey,  Simeon  Walcher,  N.  C,  1811. 

Harkness,  Albert,  Mass..  1822. 

Harlaud,  H.  (Sidney  Luska),  X.  Y..  1861. 

Harlaud.  Marion.    See  Mrs.   Terhune 720 

Harney,  Wm.  W.,  Ind.,  1831. 

Harper,  William  Ramev,  Ohio,  1S5(). 

Harris,  Chapin  A..  N.  Y.,  1806-1860. 

Harris,  Ethel  Hillyer.  Ga. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  Ga 610 

Harris,  Miriam  Coles,  L.  I.,  1834. 

Harris,  Samuel.  Me.,  1814. 

Harris.  Thaddeus  Mason,  Ma.ss.,  1768-1842. 

Harris,  William  Thaddeus,  Mass. ,  1826-1854. 

Harris,  William  Torrev,  Conn.,  1835. 

Harris,  Thomas  Lake,'X.  Y..  1823. 

Harrison,  Constance  Cary.  Va 644 

Harrison,  Gabriel,  Pa.,  1825. 

Harrison,  Gessner,  Va.,  1807-1862. 

Harrison,  Hall,  Md.,  1837. 

Harrison,  Prof.  James  M.,  Va. 

Harrison,  James  Albert,  Miss.,  1848. 

Harrison,  W.  P.,  Ga..  1830. 

Harrydele,  Hallmark,  Journalist. 

Harsha,  David  Addison,  N.  Y.,  1827. 

Hart,  Charles  Henrv.  Pa..  1847. 

Hart,  John  Seelv,  Mass.,  1810-1877. 

Harte,  Francis  Bret.  N.  Y 619 

Hartley,  Isaac  Smithson,  N.  Y.,  1830. 

Hartshorne,  Joseph,  Va.,  1779  1850. 

Hartshorne.  Edward.  P.,  1818-1885. 

Hartshorne.  Henrv,  Pa.,  1823. 

Hashell.  Daniel.  Conn.,  1784-1848 

Hassard,  John  Rose  Greene,  N.  Y.,  1836-'88. 

Hastings,  Thomas.  Conn.,  1784-1872. 

Haswell.  Charles  Havnes,  N.  Y.,  1809. 


Hatfield.  Edwin  Francis,  N.  J..  1807  1883. 
Hattou,  F.,  O.,  1846-1894,  "Wash'gtou  Post." 
Haupt,  Herman,  Pa.,  1817. 
Haupt.  Lewis  Muhlenberg,  Pa.,  1844. 
Haven,  Mrs.  Alice  Bradlev,  N.  Y.,  1828-1863. 
Haven,  Erastus  Otis,  Mass'.,  1820-1881. 
Haven,  Gilbert,  Mass.,  1821-1880. 
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Kellogg,  Samuel  Henry,  N.  Y..  1.S39. 
Kelly,  Jonathan  F..  Pa..  1S1,S-1854. 
Keltbn,  John  Cunningham.  Pa..  1828. 
Kendall,  George  Wilkins.  X.  H.,  1809-1867. 
Kendrick,  Asahel  Clark,  Vt.,  1809. 
Kennard,  Marv,  Washington,  D.  C.  18.52. 
Kennedy,  John  Pendleton.  Md.,   1795-1870. 
Kennedy,  William  Sloane,  Pa..  1822-1861. 
Kennev,  Martin  Joseph.  Md.,  1819-1S61. 
Kendrick,  F.  P.  Ireland,  1797-1863. 
Kenvon,  James  Benjamin.  N.  Y.,  1858. 
Kenyon,  William  A.,  Mass.,  1817-1862. 
Keppler,  Joseph  Puck. 
Ketchum,  Anne,  Chambers,  Ky.,  1824. 
Kerr,  Rol)ert  P..  Savannah,  oa. 
Kettell,  Samuel,  Mass.,  isOO- 18.55. 
Key,  FrancisScott,  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Md.,  1779-1843 102 

Keyes,  I^merson  Willard,  X.  Y..  1828. 

Keyes,  Edward  Lawrence.  S.  C  .  1S43. 

Kidder,  Dauiel  Parish,  X.  Y.,  1815. 

Kidder,  Frederick.  X.  H.,  1804-1.SS5. 

Kilborne,  Pavne  Kenvon,  Conn..  1815-18.59, 

Kimball,  Harriet  McKwen.  X,  H.,  1834. 

Kimball,  James  William,  Mass.,  1812-1885. 

Kimball,  Joseph  Horace.  X.  H.,  ]813-183,s. 

Kimball.  Richard  Burleigh,  X.  H.,  1810. 

King,  Mrs.  .\ugusta  C,  Ga..  Aunt  Susy. 

King,  Charles,  X.  Y.,  1844. 

King,  Clarence,  R.  I  .  1X43. 

King,  Edward,  Mass.,  1848. 

King,  Grace,  La.,  1818. 

King,  Horatio  Collins,  Me.,  1837. 

King,  Jonas,  Mass.,  1792-1869. 

King,  Sue  Pettigrew,  S.  C. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  X.  Y.,  1824-1864. 

Kingslev,  James  Luce.  Conn..  1778-1852. 

Kinloch,  Francis,  S.  C,  17.55  1826. 

Kinuey,  Coates,  X.  Y.,  1826. 

Kinnev,  Elizabeth  Clementine,  X.  Y.,  1810- 

1889. 
Kip,  Leonard,  X.  Y..  1S26. 
Kip,  William  Ingraham,  X.  Y  ,  1811. 
Kirk,  Edward  Xorris,  X.  Y..  1S02-1.S74. 
Kirk,  Ellen  Olney,  Conn.,  1842. 
Kirkland.  Caroline  Matilda  Stanburv.  X.  Y., 

1801-1864. 
Kirkland,  Elizabeth  Stansbury,  111. 
Kirkland,  Joseph,  X.  Y.  1830.  * 
Kirkman.  Marshall  Monroe,  111.,  1812. 
Kirkwood,  Dauiel,  Md.,  1814. 


Kuapp,  Samuel  Lorenzo,  Mass.,  178.3-18-38. 

Kneeland,  Abner,  Mass.,  1774-1844. 

Knight,  E.  H..  England,  1824-1883. 

Knight,  James,  M«i..  1810. 

Knight.  Lucian  J.,  Ga.     Poet. 

Knortz,  Karl,  Prussia,  1841. 

Knox,  George  William,  X.  Y.,  1853. 

Knox,  Thomas  Wallace,  X.  H.,  1835. 

Kouns,  Xathan  Chapman,  Mo.,  1833. 

Krauth,  Charles  Porterfield,  Pa.,  1823-1883.  • 

Krebs,  John  Michael,  Md. ,  1804-1867. 

Krehbiel,-Henry  Edward,  Mich..  1854. 

Krocger,  A.  E.,  Germany,  1837-1882. 

Kunze,  Richard  E.,  Germany.  1838. 

Kurtz,  Benjamin,  Pa.,  1795-1865. 

La  Borde,  Maximilian.  S.  C,  1804-1873. 

Ladd,  Catherine.  Va.,  1809. 

Ladd,  George  Trumbull.  Ohio,  1842. 

Lamar,  John  B. ,  Georgia,  1819-1862 15 

Lamar,  Mirabeau  Buonaparte  Ga 488 

Lamar,  L.  Q.  C.  G a.,  182(5-1893. 
Lamb,  Martha  J.,  Mass.,  1829-1893. 
Lance,  William,  S.  C.  1791.1840. 
Lauder.  Sarah  West.  Mass..  1810-1872. 
Landon,  Melville  D..  Eli  Perkins,  X.  Y..  1840. 
Lane,  Jonathan  Homer.  X.  Y.,  1819-1880. 
Langdell, Christopher  Columbus.  X.H.,  1826. 
Langdon,  Wm.  Chauncv,  Vt.,  1831. 
Lanier,  Clill'ord,  Ga.,  1844. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  Ga..  1S42-1881 268 

Lanman,  Charles,  Mich..  1819. 
Lanza,  Marquise  Clara,  Kan.,  1858. 

Larcom,  Lucy.  Ma.ss.,  1826-189.3 470 

Lamed,  Augusta,  X.  Y.,  1835. 
Lamed,  Ellen  Douglas,  Conn.,  1825. 

Lathrop,  Geo  Parsons,  Hawaii.... 673 

Lathrop,  Rose  Hawthorne,  Mass.,  1851...  633 
Latimer,  Charles.  D.  C.,  1827. 
Latimer,  Elizabeth  W.,  Eng.,  1822. 
Latrobe.  Jno.  Hazlehurst  Boneval,  Pa.,  1803. 
Laughlin,  Jas.  Lawrence.  X.  Y,.  1850. 
Law,  Andrew,  Conn..  1748-1821. 
Lawrence.  Eugene,  X.  Y..  1823. 
Lawrence,  Wni.  Beach,  X.  Y.,  1800-1881. 
Laws,  Cornelia  W. 
Law.son,  Mary  Lockhart,  Pa. 
Lav,  Henry  Champlin,  Va.,  1823-1885. 

Lazarus,  Emma.  X.  Y..  1849-1887 491 

Lea,  Heniy  Charles,  Pa.,  1825. 
Lea,  Xathan  Carey,  Pa.,  1823. 
Learned,  Walter.  Conn.,  1847. 
Learitt.  John  McDowell,  O.,  1824. 

Le  Conte,  Joliu,Ga 709 

Le  Coute,  John  Lawrence.  X.  Y 711 

Le  Conte,  Joseph,  Ga 7lO 

Le  Conte.  John  Eatton 709 

Lee,  Arthur,  Va..  1740-1792. 

Lee,  Eliza  Buckminster,  X.  H.,  1794-1864. 

Lee,  FrauKlyn.  W.,  Daily   Press,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
Lee,  Hannah  F.  Sawver.  Mass.,  1780-1865. 
Lee,  Henry,  Va.,  17«7  1837. 
Lee.  James  W.,  Ga.,  1849. 
Lee.  Luther,  X.  Y..  1800. 
Lee,  Mary  Elizabeth,  S.  C.  1813-1849. 
Lee,  Richard  Henry,  Va.,  1802-1865. 
Leech,  Samuel  Van  Derlip,  X.  Y.,  1837. 
Lee ffrts,  George  Moreward,  X.  Y..  1846. 
Legare,  Hugh  Swinton,  S.  C,  1797-1843. 
Legare,  J.  Matthews,  S.  C,  1823-1859. 
Leggett,  William,  X.  Y.,  1802-1839. 
Leidy,  Joseph,  Pa.,  1823. 
Leightou.  William,  Mass.,  1833. 
Leland.  Charles  Godfrey,  Pa.,  1824. 
Lemmon.  John  Gill,  Rli'ch.,  1832. 
Lennox,  Charlotte  R.,  X.  Y..  1720-1804, 
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Leonard,  Agnes,  Ky.,  1842. 

Leonard.  William  Andrews,  Conn..  1S4S. 

Lesley,  Peter,  Pa.,  isii). 

Lesley,  Susan  Inches.  Mass. 

Leslie,  Eliza,  Pa.,  1787-1858. 
;  Leslie,  Miriam  Florence,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie, 
La.,  1851. 

Le  Vert,  Octavia  Walton,  Ga 218 

Lewis,  -Alonzo,  Mass.,  1794-1861. 

Lewis,  Dio,  N.  Y.,  1823-1886. 

Lewis,  Enoch,  Pa. ,  1776-1866. 

-Lewis,  Estelle  A.  B.  R.,  Md.,  1824-1880. 

Lewis,  Lawrence,  Pa.,  1857. 

Lewis,  Charlton  Thomas.  Penn.,  1834. 

Lewis,  Tavlor,  N.  Y.,  1802-1877. 

Leyburn,  John,  D.D.,  Va.,  1814. 

Libber,  Laura  Jean,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  18—. 

Liebef,  Francis,  S.  (".,  1800-1872. 

Lieber,  Oscar  Montgomery,  Mass.,  1830-1862. 

Light.  George  Wa.shington,  Me,,  1800-1868. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Ky.,  1809-1865. 

Lincohi,  Enoch,  Mass.,  1788-1829. 

Lincoln,  Heman,  Mass.,  1821. 

Lincoln,  Jane  Elizabeth,  Conn.,  1829. 

Lincoln,  John  Larkin,  Mass.,  1817. 

Linn.  John  Blair,  Pa.,  1831. 

Lippard,  George,  Pa.,  18221854. 

Lippincott,  James  Starr,  Pa.,  1819-1888. 

Lippincott.  Sara  Jane,  "Grace  Greenwood," 
N.  Y.,  1823 662 

Lipscomb,  Andrew  Adgate,  D.  C 388 

Litchfield,  Grace  Denio,  N.  Y.,  1849. 
Littell,  John  Stockton.  N.  J.,  1806-1875. 
Littell,  Squier,  N.  J.,  1803-1886. 
Littell,  William,  N.  J.,  1780-1825. 
Littlejohn,  Abrara  Newkirk,  N.  Y.,  1824. 
Liyermore,  Mary  Ashton.  Mass.,  1821. 
Liyingston,  Edward,  N.  Y.,  1764-1836. 
Lloyd,  Darid  Demorest,  N.  Y.,  1851-1889. 
Locke,  David  Ross.  N.  Y.,  1833-1888. 
Locke,  Jane  Ermina,  Mass.,  1805-1859. 
Lockwood,  Samuel.  England,  N.  Y.,  1819. 
Lodge,  Henrv  Cabot,  Mass.,  1850. 
Logan,  Cornelius  A.,  Md.,  1800-1853. 
Logan,  Cornelius  Ambrose,  Mass.,  1836. 
Logan,  Celia,  Pa.,  1839. 
Logan,  John  Alexander,  111.,  1826  1886. 
Logan,  Olive,  N.  Y.,  1841. 
Logan,  Thomas  Muldrup,  S.  C,  1808. 
Lomax,  John  Taylor,  Va.,  1781-1862. 
Long,  Armestead  Lindsay,  Va.,  1827. 
Long,  Charles  Chaill6,  Md.,  1^42. 
Long,  Lilly  A.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Long.  Samuel,  Yates.  Ga. 

Longfellow,  Henry  WadsAvorth,  Me 192 

Longfellow,  Samuel,  Me  ,  18191-881. 
Longfellow,  Stephen,  Me.,  1775-1S49. 
Longhead,  Mrs.  Flora  Haines. 

Longstreet.  Augustus  Baldwin,  Ga 210 

Loomis,  Alfred  Libbens,  Vt  ,  1831. 
Loomis,  Elias,  Conn.,  1811. 
Loomis.  Justin  Rudolph,  N.  Y..  1810. 
Loop,  Henry  Augustus,  N.  Y.,  1831. 
Lord,  William  Wilberforce,  N.  Y.,  1819. 
Lord,  Eleazer,  Conn.,  1788-1871. 
Lord,  John,  N.  H..  1812. 
Lord,  William  Wilberforce,  N.  Y.,  1819. 
Lorimer.  George  Claude,  Scotland,  1838. 
•Loring,  Frederick  \\  adsworth,  Mass.,  1848-71. 
Loring,  George  Bailey,  Mass.,  1817. 
Lossing,  Ben.son  John,  N.  Y.,  1813. 
Lothrop,  Harriet  Mulford,  Conn.,  1844. 
Loud,  Marguerite  St.  Leon,  Pa.,  1800. 
Lounsburg,    Thomas    Raynesford,  N,    Y., 

1838. 
Loughborough,  James  Moore,  N.  Y,  1836-87. 
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Longhead,  Flora  Haines,  Wis.,  1855. 
Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.,  Me.,  1802-1837. 
Lovejoy,  W.  P.,  Ga.,  1845. 
Lowe,  Martha  Ann.  N.  H.,  1829. 
Lowell,  Edward  Jackson,  Mass.,  1845, 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Mass 332 

Lowell,  Maria  White,  Mass.,  1821-1853. 

Lowell,  Percival,  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  1855. 

Lowell,  Robert  Traill  Spence,  Mass..  1816. 

Lowrie,  John  Marshall,  Pa.,  1817-1867, 

Lowry,  Robert,  Pa.,  1826. 

Loy.  Matthias,  Pa.,  1828. 

Lucas,  Daniel  Bedinger,  Va.,  1836. 

Liiders,  (;harles  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

1858-1891.       • 
Ludlam,  Reuben,  N.  J.,  1831. 
Ludlow,  Fitz  Hugh,  N.  Y.,  1836-1870. 
Lukens,  Henry  Clay,  Pa.,  1838, 
Lumnis,  Charles  F. 
Lunt,  George,  Mass.,  1803-1885. 
Lunt,  William  Parsons,  Mass.,  1805-1857. 
Luska,  Sidney.    See  Henry  Harland. 
Lyle.  William,  Scotland,  1822. 
Lyman,  Benjamin  Smith,  Mass.,  1835. 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Mass.,  1833. 
Lynch,  James  Daniel,  Va.,  1836. 
Lynch,  Wm,  Francis,  Va.,  1801-1865. 
Lyon.  Mary,  Mass.,  1797-1849. 
Lyttle,  Wm.  Haines,  O.,  1826-1863. 
Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  N.  Y.,  184.5. 
McAbov,  Mary,  R.  I. 
McAdoo.  Mary  Faith  Floyd,  Tenn.,  1832. 
McAnally,  David  Rice,  Tenn.,  1810. 
McArthur,  Robert,  Canada,  1841, 
McCabe,  Dabney,  Va.,  18421883. 
McCabe,  Wm.  Gordon,  Va.,  1841. 
McCall,  Geo  Archibald,  Pa.,  1802-1868. 
McCall,  Hugh,  S.  C.  1767-1824. 
McUalla,  Wm.  Latta,  Ky.,  1788-1859. 
McCauley,  Charles  Adam  Hoke,  Md.,  1847. 
McClellan,  Ely,  Pa.,  1834. 
McClellan,  George  B.,  Pa.  1826-1885. 
McClellan,  Henry  Brainerd,  Pa,,  1840. 
McClelland,  Mary  Greenway,  Va,,  18—. 
McClenachan,  Charles  Thomson,  Del.,  1829. 
McClintocK,  John,  Pa.,  1814-1870. 
McClure,  Alex.  Wilson,  Mass.,  1808-1865. 
McClure,  Alexander  Kelly,  Pa.,  1828, 
McClurg,  James,  Va.,  1747  1825. 
McConnel,  John  Ludlow,  111,.  1826-1862. 
McCook,  Henrv  Christopher,  O.,  1837. 
McCord,  Louisa  Susannah,  S,  C„  1810-1880. 
McCormick,  Richard  C.  Jr„  N.  Y,,  1832, 

McCosh,  James,  Scotland,  1811 700 

McDonald,  James,  N.  Y.,  1803-1849. 
McDonald,  Jas,  Madison,  Me,,  1812-1876. 
McDowell,  Katherine  S.,  Miss.,  1849-1883. 
McDowell,  Silas,  S.  C.  1795-1879. 
Mace,  Frances  Parker  Laughton,  Me.,  1836. 
McElligott,  James  Napoleon,  Va.,  1812-1866. 
McFerrin,  Anderson  Purdy.  Tenn.,  1818, 
McGahan,  Januarius  A,,  Ohio,  1844-1878. 
McGarvev,  John  Williams,  Ky.,  1829. 
McGill,  John,  Pa.,  1809-1872. 
McGlasson.  Eva  Wilder,  Ky. 
McHenrv,  James,  Ireland,  Mo.,  17851845. 
Mcllvaine,  Charles  Petit,  N.  J,.  1799-1873. 
Mcintosh,  Maria  Jane,  Ga.,  1803-1878. 
McKinnev,  Thomas  L.,  Md.,  1785-1859, 
McKenzie,  Alexander  S..  N.  Y.,  1803-184S, 
McKenzie,  Alexander,  Mass.,  1830. 
Mackev,  Albert  Gallatin,  S.  C,  1807-1881. 
McLandburgh.  Florence,  Ohio,  1850. 
McLaughlin,  Edward  A. 
McLean,  Sarah  Pratt.  Conn.,  1858. 
McLeod,  G.  A.  H  ,  Fla. 
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McLeod.  A.,  Scotland,  1774-1S33. 
McLeod,  Xavier  Doudo,  N.  Y.,  1821-1865. 
McMaster,  Guy  Humphrey,  N.  Y. ,  1829-18S7. 
Mc Master,  John  Bach,  1852. 
McPherson,  Edward,  Pa.,  1830. 
McRae.  Duncan,  N.  C. 
McSherrv,  James,  Md.,  1819-1869. 
McSherrv,  Richard.  W.  Va.,  1817-18S5. 
McTveire,  Holland  N.,  S.  C.  1824. 
McVickar,  John,  X.  Y.,  1787-1868. 
Macomb,  Alexander,  Mich.,  1782-1811. 
Madison,  James,  Va  .  1751  1836. 
Maffitt,  John  X.,  Ireland,    1795  1850. 
Magill,  Mary  Tucker.  Va.,  1832. 
Magoon,  Elias  Lyman,  X.  H.,  1810-1886. 
Magruder,  Allen  Bowie,  Ky..  1775-1822. 
Magruder.  Julia,  Va.,  1854. 
Mahan,  Dennis  Hart,  X.  Y.,  1802-1871. 
Mahan,  Milo,  Va. .  1819-1870. 
Malcolm.  Howard,  Pa.,  1799-1879. 
Mallerv,  Garrick,  Pa.,  I.s31. 
Manly'  Basil,  X.  C  ,  1798-1868. 
Mann,  Horace,  Mass.,  1796-1859. 
Mann,  Mary  Lyly,  3Iass.,  1806-1887. 
Mann,  William  J.,  Germauv,  1819. 
Mansfield,  Edward  D.,  Couii.,  1801-1880. 
Mansfield,  Lewis  William,  Conn.,  1816. 
Manship,  Andrew,  Md.,  1824. 
March,  Charles  W.,  X.  H.,  1815-1865. 
March,  Daniel,  Mass.,  1816. 
March,  Francis  Andrew,  Mass.,  1825. 
Marcv,  Erastus  Edgerton,  Mass.,  1815. 
Marcy,  Randolph   Barnes.  Ma.ss.,  1812-1887. 
Markham,  Charles  Edwin,  Oregon.  1852, 
Marks,  Elias,  S.  C  1790-1886. 

Mark  Twain,  Mo 605 

Marr.  Frances  H.,  Va 694 

Marshall,  Edward  Chauncey,  N.  Y.,  1824. 
Marshall,  Humphrey,  Va,,  1756-1841. 
Marshall,  John,  Va."  17551X35, 
Marshall,  Xellie  Xichols,  Ky„  1845. 
Martin,  Ellen,  "Feet  of  Clay,"  Miss, 
Martin,  Francais  X.,  France.  1764-1846. 
Martin,  Joseph  Hamilton,  Tenu..  1825-1887, 
Martin,  Margaret  M.,  Scotland,  1807. 
Martin,  T.  C,  "Electrical  World." 
Martin,  William  A.  P.,  Ind.,  1827, 
Martyu,  Sarah  Lowrie,  X,  H..  1805-1879. 
Martyn,  William  Carlos,  X.  Y.,  1S41, 
Mason,  Catherine  .A.thertou,  Mass.,  1823, 
Mason,  Emily  Virginia,  Ky.,  1815. 
Mason,  George  Champliu.R.  L,  1820, 
Mason,  Lowell.  Mass.,  1792-1872. 
Mason,  Mary,  North  Carolina. 
Mason,  Thomas  L.,  Conn.,  1866. 

Mather,  Cotton,  Mass 30 

Mather,  Increase,  Mass.,  1639-1723. 
Mather.  Richard  Henry,  N,  Y.,  1835. 
Matthews,  Albert.  X.  Y.,  1820 

Matthews,  Brander,  La 673 

Matthews,  VViHiam.  Me.,  1818, 
Mathison,  Hiram,  X,  Y.,  1811-1868. 
Maturin,  Edward,  Ireland,  1812-1881. 
Maury,  Dabuev  H.,  Va,,  1824 
Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine,  Va.,  1806-1873, 
Maury,  Sarah  Mytton,  Eng.,  1803  1849. 
Maxwell,  Sarah  Holmes,  Ga. 
Blaxwell,  William,  Va.,  1784-1857. 
May,  Caroline,  England.  1820. 
May,  Sophie,     See  Clark. 
May.  Samuel  Joseph,  Mass.,  1797-1S71. 
Maver,  Alfred  Marshall,  Md.,  1836. 
Mayer,  Brantz,  Md.,  1809-1879. 
Mayo,  Armor V  Dwight,  Mass.,  1823. 
Mayo,  Sarah  Carter  Edgartou,  Mass.,  1819- 
1848. 


Mayo,  Robert,  Va.,  1784-1864. 

Mavo,  William  Starbuck,  N.  Y.,  1812. 

Mead,  Charles  Marsh,  Vt..  1836. 

Mead.  Edwin  Doak,  N.  H.,  1849,  New  Eng- 
land Mnqazine. 

Meade,  William,  Va,,  1789-1862. 

Mears,  John  William.  Pa.,  iS-25-188I. 

Mease,  James,  Pa..  1771-1846. 

Medberry.  Rebecca  B.,  Mass.,  1808-1868. 

Meek,  Alexander  Beaufort,  S,  C.  1814-1865. 

Meigs,  John  Forsyth.  Prf.,  1818-1882. 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  Kv.,  1801. 

Meline,  James  Florant.  X.  Y..  1811-1873. 

Mell.  Patrick  Hughes.  Ga..  1814-1890. 

Melville,  Herman.  X.  Y..  1819, 

Mendenhall,  Rev  J. W."Meth. Review,"  N,  Y. 

Menken,  Adah  Isaacs,  La.,  1835-1868 

Mercein,  Thos.  F.  R.,  X.  Y.,  1825-18.36. 

Mercer,  Jesse,  X.  C,  1769-1841. 

Mercer,  Margaret,  Md,,  1792-1846, 

Meriwether.  Lee,  Miss.,  1862, 

Mere  wether.  Elizabeth  Averv.  1822. 

Meredith.  R.  D..  D.  D„  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Merrick,  James  Lyman,  Mass.,  1803-1866. 

Merrill,  Lelah,  Conn.,  1837, 

Merrill.  Stephen  Mason.  O  .  1825 

Merriman.  Mansfield,  Conn  ,  1848. 

Merritt.  Timothv,  Conn,.  1775-1845, 

Messenger,  Robt.  Hinchley,  Mass.,  1811-1874. 

Messenger,  Lillian  Rozelll  Ky,,  1853.    Poet. 

Messier,  Abraham,  X.  J.,  1800-1882. 

Metcalf,  L.  S.,  "The  Forum." 

Metcalf,  Samuel  L.,  Va..  1 798-1856. 

Michie,  Peter  Smith,  Scotland,  1839. 

Middleton.  Henrv.  France.  1797-1876. 

Middleton.  John'izard,  S.  C,  1785-1849. 

Middleton.  John  Izard,  S.  C,  1800-1S77. 

Milburn,  William  H,,  Pa,,  1823,  The  Blind 
Preacher. 

Miles.  George  Henry,  Md.,  1824-1871. 

Miles,  Henry  Adolphus,  Mass.,  1809. 

Miles,  James  Warlev.  S,  C,  1818-1875. 

Miles,  Plinv,  X.  Y.,  1818-186.5. 

Millard,  David,  X.  Y..  17J4-1873. 

Miller,  t.'incinnatus  Heine,  "Joaquin. "...574 

Miller.  Elihu  Spencer,  X.  J.,  1817-1879. 

Miller,  Emily  Huntingdon,  Conn.,  1833. 

Miller,  John.  X.  J..  1819. 

Miller,  Olive  Thorne,  X,  Y.,  1831. 

Miller,  Minnie  Dyer, 

Miller,  Harriet  Mamira,  X,  J,,  1831, 

Miller,  Minnie  Willis  Baines,  X,  H.,  1845. 

Miller,  Stephen  Franks,  X.  C,  1811-1S67. 

Milligan.  Robert,  Ky.,  1814-1875. 

Mills,  Abraham,  X.  Y,,  1796-1867. 

Mills,  Robert,  S.  C,  1781- 1855. 

Miner,  Charles,  Conn.,  17801865. 

Mines,  Flavel  Scott,  Va.,  1811-18.52. 

Mines,  Flavel  S. ,  West  Ind. ,  1843-1878. 

Mines.  John  Flavel,  France.  1835. 

Minifie.  William.  Md. .  1805-1880. 

Minor,  John  Barbee.  Va.,  1813. 

Minor,  Lucian,  Va,,  1802-1858. 

Miuot,  George  Richards,  Mass.,  1758-1802. 

Minto,  Walter,  Scotland,  1753-1796. 

Mitchel,  John.  Ireland,  1815  1875. 

Mitchel,  Ormsby  McKnight,  Ky.,  1809-1862. 

Mitchell,  DonaldG 532 

Mitchell,  Edward  Copp^e,  Ga,,  1836  1887.     « 

Mitchell,  Miss  F.  L.,  Ga 158 

Mitchell,  Hinchlv  Gilbert,  X.  Y.,  1846. 

Mitchell,  Henrv,  Mass.,  1830. 

Mitchell,  James  Tyndall,  111.,  1834. 

Mitchell,  John  A.,  "Life." 

Mitchell,  Langdon  Elwvn.  Penn.,  1862. 

Mitchell,  John  Kearsley,  Va,,  1798-1858. 
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Mitchell,  John.  Conn.,  1794-1870. 

Mitchell,  M.,   Mass.,  1S18-1S89.  Astronomer. 

Mitchell,  Walter.  Mass..  1826. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  A.,  Conn..  1792-1868. 

Mitchell,  Silas  Weir,  Pa.,  1829 613 

Moak,  Nathaniel  Cleveland,  N.  Y.^1833. 

Mofl'at,  James  Clement.  Scotland,  rSU. 

Moise,  Penina  S.  C,  1797-1880. 

Monette,  John  Wesley.  Ohio.  1803-1851. 

Monroe,  James.  Va.,  1758-1831. 

Montague,  William  Lewis,  Mass..  1831. 

Moody,  Dwight  Lj-man,  Mas«.,  1837. 

Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  N.  Y.,  1779-1863.  104 

Moore,  Charles  Leonard.  Pa.,  1851. 

Moore,  Clara  Jessup,  Pa.,  1821. 

Moore,  David  N.,   Conn.,   "  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate." 

Moore,  Frank,  N.  H.,  1828. 

Moore,  George  Henrv,  N.  H.,  1823. 

luoore,  Henry  Eaton,  N,  H.,  1803-1831. 

Moore,  Idora  xM.,  Ala.,  1843. 

Moore,  Jacob  Baily,  N.  H.,  1797-1853. 

Moore,  John,  N.  C. 

Moore.  Martin,  Mass.,  1790-186G. 

Moore,  Mollie  E.,  Tex. 

Moore,  Nathaniel  F..  L.  I.,  1782-1872. 

Moore.  Thopias  Vernon,  Pa.,  1818-1871.. 

Moore,  Thomas  V.,  Va. 

Moore,  William  Eves,  Pa..  1823. 

Moore.  William  Thomas,  Ky.,  1832. 

]Mordecai,  Alfred,  N.  C,  1804-1887. 

Morehead,  Jas.  Turner,  Ky.,  1797-1854. 

Morfit,  Campbell,  Mo.,  1820. 

Morgan,  James  Appletou,  Me.,  1846. 

Morris,  Edward  Dafydd,  N.  Y..  1825. 

Morris,  Edward  Joy,  Pa..  1815-1881. 

Morrison.  John  Hopkins,  N.  H.,1808. 

Morris,  George  P..  Pa.,  18021864. 

Morris,  George  Sylvester,  Vt.,1840. 

iMorris,  Goiiverne'ur,  N.  Y.,  17.52-1816. 

Morris,  John  Gottlieb,  Pa.,  1803. 

Morris.  Thomas  Asbury,  Va.,  1794-1874. 

Morris,  Ramsey.  N.  Y..  1858. 

Morri.son,  Leonard  Allison.  N.  H.,  1813. 

Morrison,  Robert,  N.  H..  1819. 

Morse,  Abner,  Mass  ,  1793-1^65. 

Mor.se,  Edward  Sylvester.  Maine,  1838. 

Morse,  James  Herbert,  Mass.,  1841. 

IMorse,  John  Torrey,  Mass..  1840. 

Mor.se,  Samuel  Finley  B.,  Mass..  1791-1872. 

Morse,  Sidney  Edwards.  Mass..  1794-1871. 

Morton,  James  St.  Clair,  Fa..  1829-1864. 

Morton.  Samuel  George,  Pa.,  1799-1851. 

Morton,  Sarah  W.  A.,  Mass.,  1759-1846. 

Morton,  Thomas  George.  Pa. 

Moseby,  Mary  Webster,  Va.,  1791-1844. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop.  Mass 171 

Mott,  Henry  Augustus,  N.  Y.,  1852. 

Mott,  Valentine.  Long  Island.  1785-1865. 

Moulton,  Joseph  White,  Coun.,  1789-1875 

Moulton,  Louise  Chandler 692 

Mowatt,  Anna  Cora,  France,  1S19-1870. 

Muhlenberg,  Gotthilf  H.  E.,  Pa.,  17.53-1815. 

Muhlenberg,  William  A.,  Pa.,  1796-1877. 

MuUany,  Patrick  F.,  3Id.,  1847. 

MuUer,  Albert  A.,  S.  C.  1800. 

Munford,  William,  Va.,  1775-1825. 

Munger,  Theodore  Thornton,  N.  Y.,  1830. 

Munkittrick.  Richard  K.,  Eng.,  1853. 

Munroe,  Charles  Edward,  Mass.,  1849. 

Munsell.  Joel,  Mass.,  1808-1880. 

Murat,  Napoleon  A..  France.  1801-1847. 

Murdoch,  James.  Conn.,  1776-1856. 

Murfree,  Fannie  D.,Tenn 626 

Murfree,     Marv    Noailles,   Tenn.    See 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock 624 


Murphey,  Rosalie  M.,  S.  C. 

Murphy,  Henry  Crude,  N.  Y.,  1810-1882. 

Murray.  John  O'Kane.  Ireland. 

Murray,  Lindley,  Pa  ,  1745-1.S26. 

Murray,  Nicholas.  Ireland,  1802-1S61. 

Murray,  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Conn.,  1840. 

Mu>ick,    John    R.,    Kirkville,    Mo  ,     1851, 

Columbian  Xovels. 
Myers,  Peter  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1812-1878. 
Myers,  Sarah  Ann.  Del..  1810-1876. 
Nadal,  Ehrman  Lynne,  W»  Va.,  1843. 
Nason,  Elias,  Mass..  isil.l«87. 
Nason,  Henry  Bradford,  Mass.,  1831. 
Nast,  William,  Germany,  1807. 
Nead.  Benjamin  Matthias,  Pa. .  1847. 
Nead,  Joseph,  Clay,  N.  H.,  1807-1847. 
Neal,   John,   Me.,*  1793  1876. 
Neill,  Edward  Duffield,  Pa.,  1823. 
Neill,  William,  Pa  .  1778-1860. 
Nell,  William  Cooper.  Mass.,  1816-1874. 
Nelson,  Charles  Alexander,  Me.,  1839. 
Neville.  Morgan.  Pa.,  1786-1839. 
Neviu,  Edwin  Henry,  Pa.,  1814. 
Nevin,  John  AVilliamson,  Pa..  18031886. 
Nevin,  William  Channing,  Ohio,  1844. 
Neviu  VV'illiam  Wilberforce,  Pa.,  1836. 
Newcomb,  Harvev,  Vt.,  1803-1863. 
Newcomb.  Simon.  Canada,  1835. 
Newell,  Richard  Henry. 
Newman,  John  Philip.  N.  Y..  1826, 
Newman.  Samuel  Phillips,  Mass.,  1796-1842. 
Newton  Richard  Heber.  Pa.,  1840. 
Newton,  William  Wilberforce,  Pa.,  1843. 
Nichols,  George  Ward,  Me.,  1837-1885. 
Nichols,  Ichabod,  N.  H.,  1782-1859. 
Nichols,  James  Robinson.   Mass.,    1819-1888. 
Nichols,  Mary  Sargeant  Gove,  N.  H.,  1810. 
Nichols,  Rebecca  S.  Reed.  N.  J.,  1820. 
Nicholson,    Eliza    J.,    Miss.,    1849.    (Pearl 

Rivers.) 
Nicholson.  William  Rufus.  Miss.,  1822. 
Nicolav,  John  George,   Bavaria,   1832. 
Niles,  Hezekiah,  Pa.,  1777-1839. 
Niles,  John  Milton,  Conn.,  1787-1856. 
Niles.  Samuel,  R.  I.,  1674-1762. 
Noah,  Mordecai  Manuel,  Pa.,  1785-1851. 
Noble,  Annette  Lucile,  N.  Y.,  1844. 
Noble,  Louis  Legrand,  N.  Y.,  1813  1882. 
Noble,  Lucretia  Grav,  Mass.,  18—. 
Noble,  Mary  Ella,  Ga.  (Mrs.  Allen.) 
Nordhott,  Charles,  Prussia,  1830,  New  York 

EveniuQ  Post. 
Nori-is,  Elisha,  Conn.,  1771-1843. 
Norris,  Thaddeus,  Va..  1811-1877. 
Norton,  Andrew,  Mass. ,  1786-1853. 
Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  Mass. ,  1827. 
Norton,  Frank  Henry,  Mass.,  1836. 
Norton.  Herman,  .n'.  Y.,  1799-1850. 
Norton,  John  Nicholson,  N.  Y.,  1820-1881. 

Norton.  John.  Eng.,  1606-1663 26 

Nott,  Henrv  Junius.  S.  C,  1797-1837. 
Nott.  Josiah  Clark,  S.  C,  1804-1873. 
Nourse,  James  Duncan,  Ky..  1817-1854. 
Nourse.  Joseph  Everett,  D.  C,  1819. 
Noyes.  James  Oscar,  N.  Y..  1829-1872. 

Nye,  Edgar  Wilson,  Me.,  1850 734 

O'Brien,   Fitz  James,  Ireland 496 

Oberholtzer,    Sarah    Louiza  Vickers,    Pa., 

1841. 
Odenheimer,  William  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pa., 

1817. 
O'Connor,  W.  D.,  Mass..  1832-1889. 
Ohl,  J.  K.,  Ohio,  Journalist. 
Ohl,  Maude  Andrews,  Ga.,  1862. 

O'Hara,  Theodore  494 

Oliver  Optic.  See  Adams 649 
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Olmsted,  Denison,  Conn.,  1791-1859. 
Olnev,  Jesse,  Conn.,  1798-1872. 
Onderdonk.  Henry,  N.  Y.,  1804-1886. 
O'Neil,  John  Belton,  S.  C.  1793-1863. 

O'Reilly,  Jno.  Bovle,  Ireland 484 

Orton,  Azariah  Giles,  Mass.,  1789-1864. 
Orton,  Edward,  N.  Y.,  1829. 
Orton.  Jason  Rockwood,  N.  Y..  1806-1867. 
Osborn,  Henry  Stafltbrd,  Pa.,  1823. 
Osborn,  John,  Mass.,  1713-1758. 
Osborn,  Langhton,  N.  Y.,  1809-1878. 
Osborn,  Selleck,  Conn.,  1783-1826. 
Osgood.  Mrs.  Francis  S.,  Mass.,  1811-1850. 
Osgood,  Kate  Putnam,  Me.,  1841. 
Osgood,  Samuel,  Mass.,  1748-1813. 
Osgood,  Samuel,  Mass.,  1812-1880. 
Osmun,  Thomas  Embly,  Ohio.  1826. 
Ostrander,  Henry.  N.  Y.,  1781-1872. 

Ossoli,  Margaret  Fuller 252 

Otis,  Eliza  Henderson,  Mass..  1796-1873. 

Otis,  Fessenden  Notl.  N.  Y.,  1825. 

Otis,  George  Alexander,  Mass.,  1830-1881. 

Otis,  James,  Mass.,  1725-1783. 

Ott,  Isaac,  Pa.,  1847. 

Otts,  John  Martin  Philip,  S,  C,  1838. 

Overall.  J.  W..  Ala. 

Owen,  John  Jason,  (^onn.,  1803-1869. 

Packard,  Alpheus  Spring,  Mass  ,  1798-1884. 

Packard,  Alpheus  Spring,  Jr.,  Me,,  1839. 

Packard,  Frederick  A.,  Mass.,  1794-1867. 

Packard,  Hezekiah,  Mass.,  1761-1849. 

Packard,  John  Hooker,  Pa.,  1882. 

Packard,  Silas  Sadler,  Mass.,  1826. 

Page.  Richard  Channing  Moore. 

Page,   Thomas  Nelson,  Va 589 

Page,  Walter  H.,  The  Fonun. 
Paige,  Lucius  Robinson,  Mass.,  1802. 
I'aine,  Martvn,  Vt.,  1794-1877. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Mass.,  1778-1811. 
Paine,  Timothy  Otis,  Me.,  1824. 

Paine,  Thomas,  England 74 

Paine.  William.  Mass.,  1821. 
Palfrev,  Francis  Winthrop,  Mass.,  1831. 
Palfrev,  John  Gorham,  Mass.,  1796-1883. 
Palfrev,  Sara  Hammond,  Mass.,  1823. 
Palmer,  Albert  Gallatin,  Conn.,  1813. 
Palmer,  P>enjamin.  D.D.,  Ga. 
Palmer,  Ellihu.  Conn.,  1764-1806. 
Palmer,  Henrietta  Lee.  Md.,  1884. 
Palmer,  John  Williamson,  Md.,  1825. 
Palmer,  Phcebe,  N.  Y.,  1807-1874. 
Palmer,  Ray,  R.  I.,  1808-1887. 
Pancoast,  Joseph,  N.  J.,  180.5-1882. 
Pancoast.  Seth,  Pa.,  ls23. 
Pardee,  Richard  Gav,  Conn.,  1811. 
Park,  Edwards  Amasa,  R.  I.,  1808. 
Park,  Roswell,  Conn.,  1807-1869. 
Park,  William  H.,  "Banker's  Monthly." 
Parke,  John  Grubb,  Pa.,  1827. 
Parker,  Amasa  Junius,  Conn.,  1807. 
Parker,  Benjamin  S. 
Parker,  Edward  Griffin.  Mass.,  1825-186S. 
Parker,  Foxhall  Alexander.  N.  Y..  1821-'79. 
Parker,  Francis  Wavland,  N.  H.,  1837. 
Parker,  HenrA-  Webster,  N.  Y.,  1824. 
Parker,  Jane  Marsh,  N.  Y.,  1836. 
Parker,  Richard  Green,  Mass.,  1798-1869. 
Parker,  Theodore,  Mass.,  1810-1860. 
Parker,  Willard,  N.  H.,  1800-1884. 
Parkhurst,  Charles  Henry,  Mass.,  1812. 
Parkinson,  William,  Md.,  1774-1848. 
Parkman,  Ebenezer,  Mass.,  170o-17S9. 

Parkman,  Francis,  Mass.,  1823-1893 452 

Parnelle,  Louis  Clark,  Ala. 

Parmelee,  Theodore  N.,  Conn.,  1804-1874. 

Parsons,  Thomas  William,  Mass.,  1819. 


Parton,  James,  England.  1822 349 

Parton,  Sarah  Payson  Willis,  Me 348 

Passmore,  Joseph  Clarkson,  Pa.,  1866. 
Patterson,  Robt.,  Ireland,  1832. 
Patton,  Jacob  Harris,  Pa.,  1812. 
Patton.  William  Weston,  N.  Y.,  1821. 
Paul,  Jobn.    See  Webb. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  N.  Y 98 

Payne,  Charles  Henry,  Mass.,  1830. 
Payne,  Edward  Duggan,  Pa.,  1836. 

Pavne,  John  Howard,  N.  Y 155 

Pavne.  William  Harold,  N.  Y.,  1886. 
Payson,  Edward,  N.  H.,  1783-1827. 
Peabodv,  Andrew   Preston,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. 

3Iass.',  1811-1893. 
Peabodv,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Mass. ,  1804-1898. 
Peabodv.  Oliver  Wm.  B.,  N.  H.,  1799  1848. 
Peabody,  William  B.  O.,  N.  H,,  1799-1847. 
Peacock,  Thomas  Brown,  Ohio,  1852. 
Peattie,  Elia  W.,  Mich.,  1862. 
Peck,  George,  N.  Y.,  1797-1876. 
Peck,  George  Wesley.  Pa.,  1849. 
Peck,  Jesse  Truesdell,  N.  Y..  1811-1883. 
Peek.  Luther  Wesley,  Pa.,  1825. 

Peck,  Samuel  Minturn,  Ala 680 

Peck,  William  Guv,  Conn.,  1820. 

Peck,  William  Henry,  Ga.,  1830. 

Peebles.  Marv  Louise,  N.  Y.,  1833. 

Peet,  Stepheii  Denison,  Ohio,  1830. 

Peirce,  Bradford  Kiunev,  Vt.,  1819. 

Peirce,  James  Mills,  Mass.,  1834. 

Peloubet.  F.  M.,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pendleton.  Edmund  M..  Ga..  1815  1884. 

Pendleton,  James  Madison,  Va.,  1811....  703 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  Ohio. 

Penhallow,  Samuel,  Eng.,  166.5-1726. 

Penington.  John,  N.  J.,  1799-1867. 

Pennell.  Elizabeih  Robins. 

Pennock,  Carrie  C. 

Penny,  Virginia,  Ky.,  1826. 

Pennvpackcr,  Samuel  Whital^er,  Pa.,  184-^ 

Pennvpacker,  Isaac  Rusling,  Pa.,  18.52. 

Pentecost,  George  Fred'k,  D.  D.,  111.,  1843. 

Pepper,  William,  Pa.,  1843. 

Perce,  Elbert,  N.  Y.,  1.S31-1869. 

Perkins,  Chas.  Callahan,  Mass.,  1823-1886 

Perkins,  Eli.  See.  Landon. 

Perkins,  Frederick  Beecher.  Conn.,  1828. 

Perkins,  Geo.  Roberts,  N.  Y.,  isr2-1876. 

Perkins,  James  Breck,  Wis.,  1847. 

Perkins,  James  Handasyd,  Mass.,  1810-1819. 

Perkins.  Jonathan  C,  Mass.,  1809-1877. 

Perkins,  Justin,  Mass.,  180.5-1869. 

Perry,  Arthur  Latham,  N.  H.,  1830. 

Perry,  Nora,  Mass..  1841. 

Perrv,  Thos.  Sergeant,  R.  I.,  1845. 

Perrv,  Wm.  Stevens,  R.  I.,  1832. 

Peters,  John  Charles,  N.  Y.,  1819. 

Peterson,  Arthur,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Peterson,  Henry,  Pa.,  181». 

Peterson,  Robert  Evans,  Pa.,  1812. 

Peterson,  Sarah  Webb,  Del.,  1820. 

Peterson,  William  S. 

Pettingill.  John  Hancock,  Vt.,  18151887. 

Peyton,  John  Lewis,  Va.,  1824. 

Phelan,  James,  Miss.,  1856. 

Phelps,  Amos  Augustus,  Conn.,  1805-1847. 

Phelps,  Austin,  Mass.,  1820. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Mass.,  1815-1852. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart  (Ward),  Mass.,  1844. 

Phelps,  John  Wolcott,  Vt.,  1813-1885. 

Phelps,  Svlvanus  Dryden,  Conn.,  1816. 

Philes,  George  Philip,  N.  Y.,  1828. 

Philips,  M.,  Pa.,  Philadelphia  Press. 

Philips,  Samuel,  Md.,  1823. 

Phillips,  Henry,  Pa.,  1888. 
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Phillips,  Wendell,  Mass.,  1811-1884. 
Phin,  John,  Scotland,  183J. 
Piatt,  John  James,  Ind.,  1835. 
Piatt,  Louise  Kirby,  Ohio,  1826-1867. 
Piatt,  Sarah  Morgan  Bryan,  Ky.,  1836. 
Picard,  George  Henry,  Ohio,  1850. 
Pickering,  Charles,  Pa.,  1805-1878. 
Pickering,  Edward  Charles,  Mass.,  1846. 
Pickering,  Henry,  N.  Y.,  1781-1831. 
Pickering,  John.  Mass..  1777-1SJ6. 
Pickett.  Albert  James,  N.  C,  1810-1858. 
Pierce,  Frederick  Clifton,  Mass.,  1856. 

Pierce,  Henry  Niles,  R.  I.,  1820 708 

Pierson,  A.  T.,  "Missionary  Review  of  the 

World,"  Philadelphia. 
Pierson,  Hamilton  Wilcox,  N.  Y.,  1817. 
Pierson,  Ernest  DeLancev.  N.  Y.,  1862. 
Pike.  Albert,  Mass.,  1809-1891. 
Pike,  Frances  West  Atherton,  Me..  1819. 
Pike,  James  Shepherd,  Me,  1811- 1882. 
Pike,  Marv  H.  Greene,  Me.,  1825. 
Pilling,  James  Constantine,  D.  C,  1846. 
Pindar,  Susan,  N.  Y.,  1820. 
Pinkerton,  Allen,  Scotland,  1819-1884. 

Pinknev,  Edward  Coates,  Eng 224 

Pinkney,  Ninian,  Md.,  1776-1825. 

Pinknev,  William,  Md.,  1764-1822. 

Pinnev,  Norman,  Conn.,  1800-1862. 

Pise,  Charles  Constantine,  Md  ,  1802-1866. 

Pitman.  Marie  J.,  N.  Y.,  1850. 

Pittenger,  William,  Ohio,  1840. 

Pitzer.  Alexander  White,  Va.,  18.34. 

Piatt,  Franklin,  Pa.,  1844. 

Piatt,  John  .lames,  Ind.,  1835. 

Piatt,  William  Henry,  N.  Y.,  1821. 

Plimpton,  FlorusB. 

Plumer,  William  Swan,  Pa.,  1802-1880. 

Plympton,  George  Washington,  Mass.,  1827. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  Md 264 

Pomsett,  Joel  Roberts,  S.  C.  1779-1&51. 
Poland.  John  Scruggs.,  Ind.,  1836. 
Polhemiss,  Abraham,  N.  Y.,  1812-ia57. 
Pollard,  Edward  Albert.  Va.,  1828- 1872. 
Pollard,  Josephine,  N.  Y.,  1840. 
Pollock,  Louise,  Mass. 
Pomeroy,  James  Norton,  N.  Y.,  1828-1885. 
Pomeroy,  Marcus  Mills,  N.  Y.,  1833. 
Pond,  Frederick  Eugene,  Wis.,  1856. 
Pond,  George  Edward,  Mass  ,  1837. 
Pond,  Samuel  William,  Conn..  1808. 
Poole,  William  Frederick, Mass.,  1821-1894. 
Pooley,  James  Henry,  Eng..  1839. 
Poor,  John  Alfred,  Me.,  1808-1871. 
Poore,  Benjamin  Perley,  Mass.,  1820-1887. 
Pope,  Franklin  Leonard,  Mass.,  1840. 
Pope,  John  Hunter,  Ga  .  1845. 
Pope,  Nathaniel,  Ky.,  1784  1850. 
Porcher.  Francis  Peyre,  S.  C,  1825. 
Porter,  David  Dixon,  Va.,  1813. 
Porter,  John  Addison,  Conn.,  1856-1878. 
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Shepard,  Charles  Upham.  R.  I.,  1804-1886. 
Shepard,  Nathaniel  G.,  N.  Y.,  1835  1869. 
Shepard.  Thos.,  England,  Mass.,  1605-1649. 
Sheppard,  Furman,  N.  J.,  1828. 
Sheppard,  John  H.,  Eng.,  Mass.,  1789-1873. 
Sheppard,  Nathan.  Md.,  1834-1888. 
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Sherman,  Henry,  N.  Y.,  1808-1879. 
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Sheridan,  Philip  Henry,  Pa.,  1831-1888. 
Sherwin,  Thomas,  N.  H.,  1799-1869. 
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Smith.  Horace  Wemyss,  Pa.,  1825. 
Smith,  James  Wheaton,  R.  I.,  1823. 
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Smith,  John  Augustine,  Va.,  1782-1865. 
Smith,  John  Jay,  N.  J.,  1798-1881. 
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Smith,  Joseph,  Pa. ,  1796-1868. 
Smith,  Joseph  Torry.  Mass.,  1815. 
Smith,  Justin  Almerin,  N.  Y.,  1819. 
Smith,  Lloyd  Pearsall,  Pa.,  1822-1886. 
Smith,  Lue'lla  Dowd,  Mass. ,  1847. 
Smith,  Mary  Louise  Riley,  N.  Y.,  1842. 
Smith,  Mary  Prudence  Wells,  N.  Y.,  1840. 
Smith,  Matthew  Hale,  Me.,  1816-1879. 
Smith,  Samuel  Francis,  Ma.ss.,  1808. 
Smith,  Sarah  Lanman.  Conn.,  1802-1836. 
Smith,  Sarah  Louisa  H.,  Mich.,  1811-1832. 
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Smith,  Stephen,  N.  Y.,  1823. 
Smith,  William  Andrew,  Va.,  1802-1870. 
Smith,  William  Henry,  N.  Y.,  1833. 
Smith,  VVilliam  Russell,  Ala.,  1813. 
Smyth,  Egbert  Coffin,  Me.,  1829. 
Smyth,  Samuel  Phillips  Newman,  Me.,  1843. 
Smvth,  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Snelling,  Henry  Hunt,  N.  Y  ,  1817. 
Snider,  Denton  Jaques,  Ohio,  1841. 
Snodgrass,  William  Davis,  Pa.,  1796-1885. 
Snow,  Caleb  Hopkins,  Mass.,  1796-1*35. 
Snowden,  James  Ross,  Pa.,  1810-1878. 
Soley,  James  Russell,  Mass.,  1850. 
Som'erby,  Frederick  Thomas,  Mass.,  1814- 

1871. 
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York. 
Somerville,  William  Clarke,  Md.,  1790-1826. 
Sommers,  Charles  George,  Eng.,  1793  1868. 
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Sprague,  Chas.  James,  Mass..  1823. 
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Sproull,  Thomas,  Pa.,  1803. 
Stacy,  James,  Ga.,  1830. 
Stall,  Sylvanus.  N.  Y..  1847. 
Stanley,  Anthony  D.,  Conn..  1810-1853. 
Stanley.  Henry  M.,  Wales,  1840. 
Stansbury,  Arthur  J..  N.  Y..  1781-1845. 
StansburV,  Mary  A.  P.,  N.  Y.,  1842. 
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Stanton,  Henry  Thompson,  Va..  1834. 
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Stanton,  Richard  Henry,  Va..  1812. 
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Stearns,  Asahel,  Ma.ss.,  1774-1839. 
Stearns,  Charles,  Mass.,  1753-1826. 
Stearns,  Edward  Josiah,  Mass.,  1810. 
Stearns,  John  NcAvtou,  N.  H.,  1829. 
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Stedman,  Arthur,  N.  Y 556 

Steel,  Joseph  Donnan,  N.  Y.,  1836-1886. 
Steiner,  Lewis  Henry.  Md. .  1827. 
Stephens,  Ann  Sophia,  Conn.,  1813-1886. 

Stephens,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Ga 434 

Stephens,  Abednego.  Md.,  1812-1841. 
Stephens,  Harriet  Marion,  Me..  1823-1858. 
Stephens,  Linton,  Ga..  1823-1872. 
Stephens,  Thomas,  Ga. 
Sterne,  Simon,  Pa.,  1839. 
Steyens,  Abel,  LL.D.,  Pa.,  1815. 
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Steyens,  Alexander  H..  N.  Y.,  1789-1869. 
Steyens,  Henry,  Vt.,  1819-1886. 
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Stoeyer.  Martin  Luther,  Pa..  1820-1870. 
Stone,  Andrew  Leete,  Conn.,  1815. 
Stone,  Bartow  Warren,  Md.,  1772-1844. 
Stone,  Collins,  Conn.,  1812-1870. 
Stone,  Dayid  M.,  Conn.,  1817,  "Journal  of 
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Story.  W.  W.,  Mass.,  1819. 
Story,  Joseph,  Mass.,  1779-1845. 
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Stow,  Baron.  N.  H.,  1801-1869. 
Stowe,  Cah'iQ  Ellis,  Mass.,  1802-1886. 
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Stowell,  Charles  Henry.  N.  Y.,  1850. 
Stowell,  Louisa  Maria  Reed,  Mich.,  1850. 
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Strickland,  Wm.  Peter,  Pa.,  1809-1884. 
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Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery,  La 
Stueber,  Henry,  Pa.,  1770-1792. 
Sturtevant,  Edward  Lewis,  Mass.,  18-12. 
Suekiey,  George,  N.  Y.,  1830-1869. 
Sullivan,  Thos.  Russell,  Mass.,  1849. 
Summers,  Thos.  Osmond,  Eng. .  1812. 
Sumner,  Chas.,  Mass.,  1811-1874. 
Siimner,  Wm.  G.,  N.  J..  1840. 
Sunderland,  LeRov,  R.  I.,  1802-1885. 
Suplee,  Thos.  Danlev,  Pa.,  1846. 
Sutleffe,  Albert,  Conn..  1830. 
Swain,  Jas.  Barrett,  N.  Y.,1820. 
Swan,  Jos.  Rockwell,  N.  Y.,  1802-1884. 
Swan,  Wm.  Draper,  Mass.,  1809-1864. 
Swank,  Jas.  Moore,  Pa.,  1832. 
Swartz,  Joel,  Va.,  1827. 
Sweat,  Margaret.  J.  M.,  Me..  1823.  , 
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Sweet,  Josiah,  N.  H.,  1814. 
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Sweetser,  Henry  E.,  N.  Y.,  1837-1870. 
Sweetser,  Moses  Foster,  1848. 
Sweney,  John  Robson,  Pa..  1837. 
Swenson,  Carl  Aaron,  Pa.,  1857  1873. 
Swest,  John  Appleton,  Ma.'s.,  1808. 
Swift,  Elisha  Pope,  Mass.,  1792-1865. 
Swift,  Joseph  Gardner,  Mass.,  1783-1805. 
Swift,  Lewis,  N.  Y..  1820. 
Swift,  Samuel,  N.  Y.,  1782-1875. 
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Swinton,  William,  Scotland,  1833. 
Swinton.  William.  N.  Y.,  1824-1892. 
Swisshelm,  Jane  Grav,  Pa.,  1815-1884. 
Sword,  James  Brade.'Pa.,  1839, 
Swords,  Robert  Smith.  N.  Y.,  1816-1881. 
Sylvester,  Herbert  Milton,  Mass,,  1849. 
Sylvester,  Nathaniel  Bartlett,  N.  Y.,  1825. 
Symmes,  John  Cleves,  L.  I.,  1742-1814, 
Svmmes,  Thomas,  Mass..  1678-1725. 
Symonds,  William  Law,  !Ie.  183.3-1862. 
Sypher,  Josiah  Rhinehart,  Pa..  1832. 
Tabb,  John  B.,  Va. 
Taggart,  Cvnthia,  R.  I.,  1801-1849. 
Taggart,  Samuel.  N.  H.,  1754-1825. 
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Tarbox.  Increase  Niles,  Conn.,  1815-1888, 

Tardv,  Marv  T. ,  Ala. 

Tartwal,  Julius  Paul,  Kv.,  1851. 

Taylor,  Alexander  Smith,  S.  C,  1817-JS76, 

Tavlor,  Alfred,  Pa.,  1831. 

Taylor,  Archibald  A.  E.,  Ohio,  1834. 

Taylor,  Bavard,  Pa 302 

Taylor,  Benjamin  F.,  N.  Y.,  1819-1887. 
Tavlor  Chas.  F. ,  Vt.,  1827. 
Taylor,  Charles.  Mass.,  1819. 
Taylor,  Fitch  Waterman,  Conn,,  1803-1865, 
Taylor  George  Boardman,  Va.,  1832. 
Taylor,  George  H.,  Vt.,  1821. 
Taylor,  George  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  1835. 
Taylor.  James  Barnett,  Eng.,  1819-1871, 
Taylor,  James  Wickes,  N.  Y.,  J819. 
Taylor,  John  NeiLsou,  NT.  J.,  1805-1878. 
Taylor,  John  Orville,  N.  Y. .  1807. 
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Taylor,  Oliver  Alden,  Mass.,  1801-1851. 
Tavlor,  General  Richard,  Fla. 
Tavlor,  Rufus,  Mass.,  1811. 
Tavlor,  Samuel  Harvev,  N.,  H„  1807- 1871, 
Tavlor,    Stephen  William,  Mass.,  1791-1856.. 
Taylor,  Thomas  House,  S.  C,  1799-1867. 
Tavlor,  Virgil  Corydon.  Conn.,  1817. 
Taylor,  William,  Va.,  1821. 
Taylor,  William  Bower,  Pa.,  1821, 
Tavlor,  William  James  Romeyn,  N,  Y.,  1823, 

Taylor,  William  Mc,  D.D 707 

Teall,  Francis  Augustus,  N,  Y.,  1822. 
Tefft,  Benjamin  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  1813  1885. 
Teflt't,  Thomas  Alexander,  R.  I,  1826-1859. 
Temple,  Daniel.  3Iass.,  1789-1851. 
Ten  Eyck.  Henrv  James.  N.  Y.,  18.^6-1887. 
Tennent,  William.  Ireland,  1673-1746. 
Tenuey,  Samuel,  Mass. ,  1748  1816, 
Tenney,  Sanborn,  X.  H.,  1827-1877. 
Tenney,  Sarah,  Bronson,  Mass.,  1839-1876. 
Tenney,  Tabitha,  N.  H,,  1762-1837. 
Tenney,  William  Jewett,  R.  I,,  18J1-1883, 
Terhuiae,  Mary  Virginia,   Marion  Hatiivd, 

Va 720^ 

Terrv,  Adrian  Russell,  Conn.,  1808-1864. 
Terry,  John  Orville,  N,  Y.,  1796-1869, 
Terry,  Milton  Spenser,  N.  Y  ,  1840. 
Tbacher,  James,  Mass.,  17.54-1844. 
Thacher,  Samuel  Cooper,  Ma.ss.,  1785-1818. 
Thacher.  Thomas  Anthony,  Conn.,  1815  1880. 
Thatcher,  Benj.  Bussev,  .Me..  1809-1810. 
Thaxter,  Adam  W.,  3Iass.,  1832-1864. 

Thaxter,  Celia,  N.  H.    1830 689> 

Thaver,  Abbott  Henderson,  Mass.,  1849. 
Thaver,  Alexander  W.,  Mass.,  1817-1843. 
Thaver,  Eli,  Mass,,  1819, 
Thayer,  Elihu,  Mass.,  1747-1812, 
Thayer,  John.  Mass.,  1755-1815, 
Thaver,  Joseph  Henry,  Mass.,  1828, 
Thaver,  Martin  Russell,  Va.,  1819. 
Thaver,  Stephen  Henry,  N.  H.,  1839. 
Thaver,  Thos.  Baldwin,  Mass.,  1812  1886: 
Thayer,  p:mma  Homan,  N.  Y.,  1842. 
Thayer,  Wm.  .Makepeace,  Mass,,  1820. 
Thayer,  Wm.  Roscoe,  Mass  ,  18.59. 
Thomas,  Abel  Charles,  Pa.,  1807-1880. 
Thomas,  Amos  Russell,  N.  Y.,  1826, 
Thomas,  Benj.  Franklin,  Mass.,  1813-1878. 
Thomas,  Cyrus,  Tenn  ,  1825. 
Thomas,  David,  Pa.,  1776-1859. 
Thomas,  Ebeuezer  Smith.  Mass.,  1780-1844. 

Thomas,  Edith  Matilda,  Ohio,  1854 691 

Thomas,  Fannie  Edgar,  111. 

Thomas,  Frederick  Wm.,  R,  I,,  1808-1866. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  Ma.ss.,  1749-1831. 

Thomas,  Jesse  Burgess,  111.,  1832. 

Thomas,  John  Robert  Bailey,  Mass  ,  1766- 

1846. 
Thomas,  Joseph,  N.  Y.,  1811. 
Thomas,  Lewis  Foulke,  Md.,  1815-1868, 
Thomas,  Martha  McCannon,  Md.,  1823. 
Thomas,  Mary  Von  Erden,  S.  C,  1825. 
Thomas,  Robert  Harper,  Pa.,  1834. 
Thomas,  Theodore  Gaillard,  S.  C,  1831, 
Thomas.  William  Henry,  Me  ,  1824. 
Thompson,  Alexander  Ramsay,  N.  Y.,  1822. 
Thompson,  Augustus  Charles,  Conn.,  1812. 
Thompson,  Daniel  Pierce,  Mass.,  1793-1868. 
Thompson,  George  Washington,  Ohio,  1806- 

1888. 

Thompson,  Hugh  Miller,  Ireland 708 

Thompson,  John  Randolph  Reuben,  Va., 

1823-1873. 
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Thompson,  John,  Va.,  1799. 

Thompson,  Joseph  Parrish,  Pa.,  1819-1S79. 

Thompson,  Lewis  O.,  Norway,  1839-1 8S7. 

Thompson,  Maurice,  Ind 671 

Thompson,  Robert  Ellis,  Ireland,  1844. 
Thompson.  William  Tappan,  Ohio,  1812-1882 

"  Major  Jones'  Courtship." 
Thomson,  Charles  West,  Pa.,  1798-1879. 
Thomson,  Frederick  Bordine,  N.  J.,  1809- 

1847. 
Thomson,  James  Bates,  Vt.,  1808-18S3. 
Thomson,  Mortimer,  N.  Y.,  1832-1875. 
Thomson,  Samuel,  N.  H.,  17G9-1843. 
Thomson,  Samuel  Harrison,  K\.,  1813-1882- 
Thomson,  VVilliam  McClure,  Ohio,  1806. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  Mass 297 

Thorndike,  George  Quincy,  Mass.,  1825-1886. 
Thornton,  Eliza  B..  N.  H.,  1795-18.54. 
Thornton,  Gustavus  Brown,  Va.,  1835. 
Thornton,  Thomas  C,  Va.,  1794-1860. 
Tnornwell,  James  Henley,  S.  C,  1812-1862. 
Thorpe,  Rose  Hartwick,  ind.,  1850. 
Thorpe,  Thomas  Bangs,  Mass..  1815-1878. 
Thrasher.  John  S.,  Me.,  1817-1879 
Throop,  Montgomery  Hunt,  N.  Y..  1827. 
Thurston  Laura  M.,  Conn.,  1812-1842. 
Thurston,  Robert  Henry,  R.  I..  1889. 
Thwaites,  Ruben  Gold,  Mass.,  1853. 
Thwing,  Charles  Franklin,  Me.,  1853. 
Tibbets,  George,  R.  I.,  1763  1849. 
Tieknor,  Caleb  B..  Conn.,  1805-1840. 
Ticknor,  Francis  Orrery,  Ga.,  1822-1874. 
Tieknor.  George,  Mass.,  1791-1871. 
Ticknor,  George,  Mass.,  1822-1866. 
Ticknor,  William  Davis,  N.  H.,  1810-1864. 
Tierman,  Mary  Spear,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Tiffanv,  Osmond.  Md.,  1823. 
Tillinghast,  Joseph  L.,  Mass  ,  1790-1844. 
Tillman.  Samuel  Dyer.,  N.  Y.,  1815^875. 
Tilton,  James,  Del..  1745-1822. 
Tilton,  Theodore  N.  Y.,  1835. 

Timrod,  Henry,  S.  C 376 

Timrod,  William  H..  S.  C,  1792-1838. 
Tincker,  Marv  Agnes.  Me.,  1833. 
Ting,  Emma  Moffatt,  Ga. 
Tobar,  Juan,  Mex.,  15431623. 
Todd,  Charles  Burr,  Conn.,  1849. 
Todd,  John,  Vt.,  1800-1873. 
Tomes,  Robert,  N.  Y.,  1817-1882. 
Tompson,  Benjamin.  Ma.ss.,  1642-1714. 
Toner,  Joseph  Meredith,  Pa.,  1825. 
Toppan,  Robert  Noxon,  Pa..  1836. 
Torrev, Bradfort.  Mass.,  1843. 
Torrey,  Charles  Turner,  Mass.,  1813-1846. 
Torrey,  John,  N.  Y.,  1796-1873. 
Tolten,  Charles  Adiel  Lewis,  Conn.,  1851. 
Totien,  Joseph  Gilbert,  Conn.,  1788-1864. 
Totten,  Silas.  N.  Y.,  1804-l.s73. 
Tourgee,  Albion  Winegar,  Ohio,  1838. 
Towle,  George  Makepeace,  D.  C,  1841. 
Towles,  ("atherine  Webb,  Mass.,  1823. 
Town,  Ithiel,  Conn.,  1784-1844. 
Town,  Salem,  Mass  ,  1779-1864. 
Townsend,  Edward  Davis.  Mass.,  1817. 
Townsend,  Eliza,  Mass.,  1789-1854. 
Towusend,  George  Alfred,  Del..  1841. 
Townsend,  Howard,  N.  Y.,  1823. 
Townsend,  John  Kirk,  Pa..  1809-1851. 

Townsend,  Luther  Tracy,  Me 707 

Townsend,  Marv  Ashlev,  N.  Y.,  1832. 
Townsend,  Thomas  F.,  N.  Y.,  1829. 
Townsend,  Virginia  F.,  Conn.,  1836. 
Toy.  Crawford  Howell,  Va..  1836. 
Tracy,  Charles,  N.  Y.,  1810-1885. 
Tracy,  Charles  Chapin,  Pa.,  1838. 
Tracy,  Ebenezer  Carter,  Vt. ,  1796-1862. 


Tracy,  Joseph.  Vt,  1794-1874. 
Tracy,  Roger  Sherman,  Vt.,  1841. 
Trafton.  Mark,  Maine,  1810. 
Trail,  Florence,  Md.,  1854. 
Train,  Chas.  Russell,  Mass.,  1817. 
Train,  George  Francis,  Mass.,  1829. 
Trail,  Russell  T.,  Conn.,  1812-1877. 
Trask,  Wm.  Blake,  Mass.,  1812. 
Trautwine,  John  C,  Pa.,  1810-1883. 
Treadwell,  Daniel,  Mass.,  1791-1872. 
Treat,  John  Harvey,  N.  H.,  1&39-1856. 
Trescott,  Wm.  Henry,  S.  C,  1822. 
Troubat,  Francis  Joseph,  Pa.,  1802-1868. 
Troup,  Geo.  Mcintosh,  Ga.,  1780-1856. 
Troup,  Robert,  N.  Y.,  1757-1832. 

Trowbridge,  John  Townsend.  N.  Y 548 

True.  Chas.  Kittridge,  Me.,  1809-1878. 
Truman,  Benj.  Cummings,  R.  I.,  1835. 
Trumbull,  Benj.,  Conn.,  1735-1820. 

Trumbull,  Henry  Clay,  Conn 702 

Trumbull,  James  Hammond,  Conn.,  1821. 
Trumbull,  John,  Conn.,  1750-1831. 
Tryon,  Geo.  Washington,  Pa.,  18:38-1888. 
Tucker,  E.  P.,  Mass.,  "New  Eng.  Magazine." 
Tucker,  George,  Bermuda,  1775-1861. 
Tucker,  Henrv  Holcombe,  Ga..,  1819-1889. 
Tucker,  Henrv  St.  George,  Va.,  1781-1871. 
Tucker,  John'Randolph,  Va.,  1823. 
Tucker,  Joshua  Thomas,  Mass.,  1812. 
Tucker,  Luther,  Vt.,  1802-1873. 
Tucker,  Marv  Eliza.  Ala,  1838. 
Tucker,  Nathaniel  Beverly,  Va.,  1784-1851. 
Tucker,  Pomeroy,  N.  Y.,  1802-1870. 
Tuckerman,  Bayard,  N.  Y.,  1855. 
Tuckerman,  Charles.  Keating,  Mass.,182U 
Tuckerman,  Edward,  Mass.,  1817-1886. 
Tuckerman,    Frederick    Goddard,    Mass., 

1821-1877. 
Tuckerman,  Henry  Theodore,  Mass.,  1813- 

1871. 
Tuckerman,  Joseph,  Mass.,  1778-1840. 
Tudor,  William,  Mass.,  1779-1830. 
Tufts,  John,  Mass.,  1689  17.50. 
Tully,  William,  Conn..  1785-1859. 
Tupper,  Henrv  Allen,  S.  C,  1828. 
Turell,  Ebenezer,  Mass.,  1702-1778. 
Turell,  Jane,  Mass.,  1708-1735. 
Turnbull,  Charles  Smith,  Pa.,  1847. 
Turnbull,  Robert  J.,  S.  C,  1775-1833. 
Turner,  Samuel  Hulbeart,  Pa.,  1790-1861. 
Tuthill,  Louisa  Cornelia,  Conn.,  1798-1879. 
Tuttle,  Emma  Rood,  Ohio,  1839. 
Tuttle,  Herbert,  Vt.,  1846. 
Tuttle,  Hudson.  Ohio,  1836. 
Tuttle,  Joseph  Farrand,  N,  J.,  1818. 
Tyler,  Bennet,  Conn.,  1783-1858. 
Tvler,  Moses  Coit,  Conn.,  1835. 
Tvler,  Ransom  Hubert,  Mass.,  1815-1881. 
Tyler,  Robert,  Va.    1818-1877. 
Tvler,  Rovall.  Mass.,  1757-1826. 
Tyler,  Samuel,  Md.,  1809  1878. 
Tyler,  William  Sevmour,  Pa.,  1810. 
Tyng,  Dudley  Atkins,  Mass.,  1760-1829. 
Tyng,  Dudley  Atkins.  Md.,  1825-1858. 
Tvson,  James,  Pa.,  1841. 
Tvson.  Job  Roberts.  Pa.,  1803-1858. 
Underwood,  Francis  Henry,  Mass.,  1825. 
Underwood.  Lucius  Marcus,  N.  Y.,  1853. 
Updike,  Wilkin*.  R.  I.,  1786-1867. 
Upham,  Charles  Wentworth,  Mass. ,  1802-1875 
Upham,  Francis  William,  N.  H.,  1817. 
Upham,  Thomas  Cogswell,  N.  H  ,  1799-1872. 
Upshaw,  Wm,  D.,  Ga.,  '-Earnest  Willie." 
Upshur.  Abel  Parker.  Va.,  1790-1844. 
Upshur,  Marv  Jane  Stith,  Va..  1828. 
Upton,  Emofv,  N.  Y.,  1840-1881. 
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Upton,  Francis  Henry,  Mass.,  1814-1876. 
Upton,  George  Putnam,  Mass.,  18:34. 
Upton,  Jacob  Kendrick,  N.  H.,  18o7, 
Vail,  Stephen  M.,  N.  Y.,  1818-1880. 
Vail,  Thomas  Hubbard.  Ya.,  1812. 
Vaill,  Joseph,  Conn.,  1750-1838. 
Valentine,  David  T.,  N.  Y.,  1801-1869. 
Valentine,  Milton,  Md.,  1825. 
Vance.  Zebulon  B.,  N.  C.  1830. 
Van  Buren,  John  Dash,  N.  Y.,  1838. 
Van  Buren,  Wm.  Holmes,  Pa..  1819-1883. 
Vandewater,  Geo.  Roe,  L.  I.,  18-54. 
Van  Allen,  Cornelius,  N.  Y.,  1818. 
Van  Deusen,  Mary  W.,  N.  Y.,  1829. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  Jackson,  Pa.,  1852. 
Van  Dyke,  Jno.  Charles,  N.  J.,  1856. 
Van  Dyke,  Joseph  Smith,  N.  J.,  1832. 
Van  Dvke,  Theodore  S.,  N.  J.,  1842. 
Van  Ness,  Cornelius  P..  N.  Y.,  1782-1852. 
Van  Ness,  Wm.  P.,  N.  Y.,  1778-1826. 
Van  Nest,  Abraham  R.,  N.  Y.,  1823. 
Van  Nostrand,  David,  N.  Y.,  1811-1886. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mariana  G.,  N.  Y.,  1851. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mauusell,  N.  Y.,  1S19. 
Van  Santvoord,  Cornelius,  N.  J..  1816. 
Van  Santvoord,  George,  N.  J.,  1819-1863. 
Van  Santvoord,  Staats,  N.  Y.,  1790-1882. 
Van  Schaack,  Henry  Cruger,  N.  Y.,  1802- 

1887. 
Van  Vleck,  John  Monroe,  N.  Y..  1833. 
Varick,  Theodore  Romeyn,  N.  Y..  1825-1887. 
Verplanek,  Gulion  Crommelin,  N.  Y.,  1786- 

1870. 

Venable,  William  Henry,  Ohio 691 

Victor,  Frances  Fuller,  N.  Y.,  1826. 
Victor,  Metta  V.  F.,  Penn.,  1851. 

Vincent,  John  Heye,  Ala 705 

Vinton,  Alexander  Hamilton,  R.  1 ,  1807- 

1881. 
Vinton,  Arthur  Dudlev.  N.  Y.,  1852. 
Vinton,  Francis,  R.  I.,"  1809-1872. 
Vinton,  Francis  Laurens,  Me.,  1835  1S79. 
Vinton,  John  Adams,  Mass.,  1801-1877. 
Vinton,  Samuel  Finley,  Mass.,  1792-1862. 

Visit  from  St.  Nicholas 104 

Vogdes,  William,  Pa  ,  1802-1886. 

Von  Teuffel  (B.  W.  Howard) 654 

Voorhies,  John  Stevens.  N.  Y.,  1809-1866. 
Vose,  George  Leonard,  Me..  1831. 
Waddell,  Moses.  N.  C,  1770-1840. 
Waddell,  William  Henry.  Ga. 
Wadsworth.  Willard  W..  Ga. 
Wait,  William.  N.  Y. 
Waite,  Heurv  Randall,  N.  Y..  1846. 
Wakeley,  Joseph  B..  Conn.,  180MS76. 
Walbridge,  Arthur  Dewey.  N.  Y.,  1843-1872. 
Waldo,  Samuel  Putnam,  Conn.,  1826. 
Waldstein,  Charles,  N.  Y.,  1856. 
Wales,  Philip  Skinner,  Md.,  18.37. 
Wales,  Salem  Howe,  Mass.,  1825. 
Wales,  Samuel,  Mass..  1748  1794. 
Walker,  Alexander,  Va.,lS19. 
Walker,  Amasa,  Conn.,  1799-1875. 
Walker,  Charles  Manning,  Ohio,  1834. 
Walker,  Cornelius,  Va.,  1819 
Walker,  Francis  Amasa,  Mass.,  1840. 
Walker,  James,  Mass..  1794-1874. 
Walker,  James  Barr,  Pa..  1805-1887. 
Walker,  James  Bradford.  Mass.,  1821. 
Walker,  John  Brisben,  N.  Y.,  Cosmopolitan. 
Walker,  James  Murdoek,  S.  C,  1813-18.54. 
Walker,  James  Perkins,  N.  H..  1829-1868. 
Walker,  Joseph  Burbeeu.  N.  H.,  1822. 
Walker  Katherine  Kent  Child,  Vt.,  1840. 
Walker,  Robert  James,  Pa..  1801-1869. 
W^alker,  Sears  Cook,  Mass.,  1805-1853. 


Walker,  William,  Teun.,  1824-1860. 
Wallace,  Horace  Biunev,  Pa..  1817-1852. 
Wallace,  John  Bradford,  N.  J.,  1778-1837. 
Wallace,  John  William,  Pa.,  1815-1884. 

Wallace,  Lewis,  Ind.,  1827 541 

Wallace,  Susan  Elston,  Ind.,  1830 541 

Wallace,  William  Ross,  Kv.,  1819. 
Waller,  Jno.  L.,  D.D.,  Editor  "VVesteru  Re- 
corder." 
W^allace, Severn  Teakle,  Md.,  1816. 
Walsh,  Patrick,  Ireland,  1840. 
Walsh,  Robert,  Md  ,  1784  1859. 
Walter,  vvilliam  Thompson,  Pa.,  1820. 
Walter,  Carrie  S.,  Miss.,  1846. 
Walworth,  Clarence  Alphonsus,  N.  Y.,1820. 
W^alworth,  Ellen  Hardin.  111.,  1832. 
Walworth,  Jeaunette  Ritchie  Hadermaun, 

Pa..  1837. 
Walworth.  Mansfield  Tracy.  N.  Y..  1830-1873. 
Ward,  Andrew  Henshaw,  Mass.,  1784-1864. 
Ward,  Anna  Lvdia,  N.  J.,  1850. 

Ward,  Elizabeth  S.  P 648 

Ward,  Ferdinand  De  Wilton,  N.  Y.,  1802. 
Ward,  Heurv  Augustus.  N.  Y.,  1834. 
Ward,  James  Harmau,  Conn.,  1806-1861. 
Ward,  James  Thomas,  D.  C,  1820. 
Ward,  James  Warner.  N.  J.,  1817. 
Ward.  Julia  Rush.  Mass.,  1796-1824. 
Ward,  Julius  Hammond,  Mass.,  1837. 
Ward,  Lester  Frank,  111.,  1841. 
Ward,  Matt  Flournov,  Kv.,  1826  1862. 
Ward.  Thomas,  N.  J.,  18071873. 
Ward,  NVilliam  Hayes,  Mass.,  183». 
Warden,  Robert  Bruce,  Ky..  1824. 
Warder.  John  Aston,  Pa.,  1812-1883. 
Ware,  Ashur,  Mass.,  1782-1873. 
Ware,  Henry,  Mass.,  1764-1845. 
Ware,  Henry,  Jr..  Mass.,  1794-1843. 
Ware,  John,  Mass.,  1795  1864. 
Ware,  John  Fothergill.Waterhouse,  Mass., 

1818-1881. 
Ware,  Katherine  Augusta.  Mass.,  1797-1843. 
Ware,  Marv  Greeu  Chandler,  Mass.,  1818. 
Ware,  Nathaniel  A.,  Mass.,  1789-1851. 
Ware,  William,  Mass..  1797-1852. 
Wartield.  Catharine  Ann,  Miss.,  1816-1877. 
Waring,  George  E.,  Jr..  Conn.,  1833. 
Warner.  Adoniram  Judson.  N.  Y..  1834. 
Warner,  Anna  Bartlett.  N.  V.,  1820. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  Mass 739 

Warner,  Su.san,  N.  Y.,  1819-1885 656 

Warner.  Zebedee,  Va..  1833. 
Warren,  Edward.  Mass  ,  1804. 
Warren.  Gouverneur  K.,  N.  Y..  1830-1882. 
Warren,  Henry  White,  Ma^s  .  1831. 
Warren,  Israel  Perkins,  Conn.,  1814. 
Warren,  John,  Mass.,  17.53-1815. 
Warren,  John  Collins,  Mass  ,  1778-1856. 
Warren,  John  Collins,  Mass..  1842. 
Warren,  Joseph,  Vt.,  1829-1870. 
Warren,  Mercy,  Mass.,  1728-1814. 
Warren,  Nathan  B.,  N.  Y.,  1805. 
Warren,  Samuel  Edward,  Mass.,  1831. 
Warren,  William.  Maine,  1806-1879. 
Warren,  Wm.  Fairfield,  Mass.,  1833. 
Washburn,  Chas.  Ames,  Me.,  1822. 
Washburn,  Edward  Abiel,  3Iass.,  1819-1881. 
Washburn,  Elihu  B.,  Maine,  1816-1887. 
Washburn,  William,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Washburn,  Emory,  Mass.,  1800-1877. 
Washburn,  Peter  T.,  Mass.,  1814-1870. 

Washington,  George,  Va 49 

Wasson,  David  Atwood,  Maine.  1823-1887. 
Waterburv,  Jared  B.,  N.  Y.,  1799-1876. 
Waterhouse,  Benjamin,  R.  I.,  1754-1846. 
Waterman,  Sigismund,  Bavaria,  1819. 
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Waterman,  Thomas  Whitney,  N.  Y.,  1821. 
Waterloo,  Stanley,  Chicago. 
Waters,  Nicholas  Baker,  Md.,  1764-1796. 
Waters,  Clara  E.  C,  Mo.,  1834. 
Waterston,  Robert  Cassie,  Me..  1812. 
Watkins,  Tobias,  Md.,  1780-1855. 
Watson,  Beriah  Andr6,  N.  Y.,  1836. 
Watson  Elkanah,  Mass.,  1758-1842. 
Watson,  Henr>'  Clay,  Md.,  1831-1869. 
Watson,  James  Madison,  N.  Y.,  1827. 
W^atson,  John  Whitaker,  N.  Y.,  1824. 
Watson,  Paul  Barron,  N.  J.,  1861. 
Watson,  Winslow  Cossoul,  N.  Y.,  1803. 
Watson,  William,  Mass,  1834. 
Watson,  William  Henrv,  R.  I.,  1829. 
Watterson,  George,  N.  Y.,  1783-1854. 
Watterson,  Harvey  McGee,  Tenn..  1811. 
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